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ARTICLES 


Suslov: The Kremlin’s Chief Ideologist 


A. AvroRKHANOV 


The following outline political biography of one of the most prominent Soviet 
leaders may, as its author himself admits, seem to lapse into romanticism in its emphasis 
of Suslov’s political importance. However this may be, Mr. Avtorkhanov’s article is 
topical in that it throws light on the question of the importance of ideology in the 
Communust system today. Western observers are inclined to regard the appearance of 
revisionism in the USSR as signifying that the ideology has lost its significance. 
‘Avtorkhanov, author of Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party: A Study in the Technolog y 
of Power, takes the view that a list of those vested with real power in that country would 
be headed by the name of Suslov. 


M. A. Suslov is reported to have departed from his normal modesty on one 
occasion when he remarked that he had only to cough in the Kremlin to start 
the whole of the Western world guessing about the state of his health. Suslov is, 
or was, evidently poorly informed on the degree of interest taken in him by the 
West; it would be truer to say that in the West surprisingly little interest is taken 
in him, with the result that little is known about the part he really plays in the 
Kremlin. In fact, this part is a prominent one, and on occasion even decisive. If 
something were to happen to either Brezhnev or Kosygin or both, they could 
easily be replaced by others of the same caliber, but the disappearance of Suslov 
would cause much greater difficulties. It is not that he is remarkable for any out- 
standing theoretical faculty or for a profound knowledge of Marxism: such things 
are not even particularly in demand in high places in the Kremlin. Far greater 
importance here is attached to an ability to interpret pragmatically the Party line 
as it is at the moment, to provide an ideological justification for the policy of the 
Party machine as it is in practice. For this, it is not necessary to find one’s way 
through the jungle of Marx’s Kapital or Lenin’s Imperialism : The Highest Stage of 
Capitalism ; what is essential is a command of the technology of power. The Party 
requires its ideological chief, and here Suslov’s talent has found its fullest develop- 
ment. i 

Suslov joined the Party in 1921, ten years before Brezhnev although his senior 
only by four years. This was the period when Lenin and Trotsky, having defeated 
their enemies in the Civil War and ruthlessly suppressed the Kronshtadt rising 
(in which the very same sailors took part who had brought about the October 
revolution), finally consolidated their position. From now on, the road to power, 
whatever one’s profession, lay through the Party. The resultant growth in the 
Party’s membership was so rapid that Lenin, in his The Infantile Disease of Leftism 
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in Communism, began to beat a retreat: “We fear an excessive growth of the Party, 
since a governmental party inevitably attracts careerists and adventurers. who only 
deserve to be shot.”1 (At that time, the Party membership amounted to some six 
hundred thousand: one may ask oneself what Lenin would have said today, when 
there are about thirteen million Party members, half of whom are officials and 
careerists at various levels.) When Suslov entered the Party, Stalin was not yet its 
Secretary General. The idols of virtually all Party members were (apart from Lenin), 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and Bukharin. At the Twentieth Party Congress, 
Khrushchev remarked that when Lenin was alive, Stalin’s name was known to 
perhaps no more than one percent of those attending the congress. (It may be 
poirited out that 6.1 percent of them had joined the Party before 1921 and 24.9 
percent between 1921 and 1930.)? From-Suslov’s biography, he would seem to 
have been among this one percent. Indeed, he was one of those Communists 
who not only found in Stalin their idol par excellence but also saw in him the only ` 
possible successor to Lenin. Hence his active participation on Stalin’s side in the 
struggle with the opposition movements led by Trotsky (1923-24), Zinoviev 
~ (1925) and Bukharin (1929), a participation which opened the way to admission 
to the Party é/#e. 


Another factor in Suslov’s career was his brilliant academic career. In 1928, 
he graduated from the well-known Plekhanov Institute of Economics in Moscow, 
and later proceeded to the Red Professors’ Institute of Economics, an institution 
sponsored by the Party Central Committee for instruction in political science. _ 
This meant that he was now among the Central Committee’s nomenklatura workers 
in the field of ideology. The staff of this institution included such prominent 


` - Party men as Bukharin, Pokrovsky and Yaroslavsky and former Mensheviks , 


such as Vyshinsky and Deborin. At the same time, Suslov taught at Moscow 
University and the Stalin Industrial Academy, the last-named institution including 
among its students such people as Stalin’s, wife Nadezhda Alliluyeva and Stalin’s 
eventual succéssor Khrushchev, who were also to play a part in Suslov’s later 
career. His studies at the Institute of Red Professors coincided with the beginning 
of Stalin’s campaign against the Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky group. 


In the theoretical sphere, the Institute of Red Professors was considered to 
be the special prerogative of Bukharin, granted to him by a grateful Stalin for 
his help in dealing with the followers of Trotsky and Zinoviev. Now, however, 
that it was Bukharin’s turn, the Central Committee was anxious that this ideo- 
logical reserve of the Party should not take its leader’s side.. That this in fact did 
not happen was due, not to the Central Committee’s s “apparatus,” but to a very 

_small but aggressively vociferous and unscrupulous group of “red professors” 
comprising Suslov, Yudin, Mitin, Pospelov, Pankratova, Konstantinov and 
Mekhlis, all of whom subsequently became ECP EE of the Central omnes: 





1 V.I. Lenin, Socbineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XX XI, iets. 1950, p. 29. 


3 XX sezd Kommunsticheskos parti: Sovetskogo Soynza : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, Vol. I, p, 238. 
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The services rendered by a Communist to the Party:are reflected in the posts 
‘he is given. Suslov’s first responsible position made him something of a Party 
policeman: in 1931, he became an inspector of the Party’s Central Control 
Commission, which under Stalin played the same role within the Party as the 
NKVD did outside. All those within the Party who were guilty of opposition 
or even only suspected of entertaining unorthodox views were purged by this 
body before arriving in an NKVD cell or being despatched to a Siberian concen- 
tration camp. This is what happened tothe entire Leninist guard under various 
pretexts or on various charges—of “Trotskyism,” “Zinovievism,” “right-wing 
opportunism” or “national deviationism.” Suslov had joined the Party after 
the victory won by these old Bolsheviks in the Revolution and the Civil War, 
and had now become their judge. 

Since the Twentieth Party Congress, it has not been the fashion to stress 
such things; nevertheless, the biography of Suslov published (after this congress) 
iri the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia considers his greatest merit 
so far to be his active part in the struggle against various types of opposition, i. €., 
against the Leninist Guard, both in the capital and in the provinces. This part 
was so great that the biography states: 


Suslov actively participated in the struggle against Trotskyist opposition withia 

the Party, against the Zinovievites and also against right-wing opportunist elements. 

. . In 1933 and 1934, he was doing responsible work in the Urals and Chernigov 
oblast Party purge commissions.’ 


In 1934, the Central Control Commission was reconstituted as the Central 
Committee’s Party Control Committee, but its functions and Suslow’s part in 
them remained the same. By way of preparing his own personal power, Stalin 
decided to entrust one of his associates with the functions of Central Committee 
Secretary in charge of supervising the work of the NK VD, Chairman of the Party 
Control Committee and People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs of the USSR, 
and so the notorious Yezhov appeared on the scene. Under Yezhov’s personal 
direction, Suslov took part in one of the biggest operations undertaken by the 
Soviet regime, known asthe “Great Purge” or the _yezhovshchina. How many per- 
sons in the USSR fell victim to this operation has always been a secret well 
‘guarded by the Kremlin, even under the loquacious Khrushchev. Specialists 
in the West, however, estimate that as many as eight million people were swept 
off to the concentration camps. On the other hand, the number of victims within 
the Party is known with a fair degree of reliability, either from official sources or 
from observers’ estimates. Of the 1,961 delegates to the Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress of 1934, 1,108 were arrested and disappeared from public life. Of the 139 
full and candidate members of the Central Committee, 98, or 70 percent, were 
shot. Eighty percent of all the army generals of the rank of brigadier and above 
were shot, and a similar fate was in store for virtually all the secretaries of Party 
oblast and krai committees. About 1,220,000, or almost one-half of the total 


3 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XLI, Moscow, 
1956, p. 320. 
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membership, were excluded from the Party, which means that they were “sup- 
pressed.” Toward the end of the _yezhovshchina, which was taken over by Beriya in 
November 1938, Yezhov himself was shot. Suslov, however, his closest colleague, 
was appointed secretary of the Rostov Oblast Party Committee in 1937 and two 
years later of the Stavropol Krai Party Committee. In this latter year, 1939, he 
was made a member of the Central Auditing Commission, and in 1941 of the 
Party Central Committee. Ever since, he has remained a member of this—as 
Stalin called it—“Areopagus of the Party.” During World War I, Suslov, while 
remaining Secretary of the Stavropol Krai Party Committee, was also on the 
Military Council of the North Caucasian Front. After the war was over, Stalin 
sent him, with plenipotentiary powers from the Central Committee, to purge the 
Baltic region, and in 1946, by way of preparation for a second “great purge,” 
recalled him to Moscow. The following year, to the surprise of everyone, he 
appointed him Central Committee Secretary for ideological work alongside 
Politburo member A. A. Zhdanov. 


The ideological campaign of 1946—48, directed against the “cosmopolitans” 
and “‘toadies” but with an obviously antisemitic slant, was unjustifiably ascribed 
by many to Zhdanov alone, whereas in fact it was the work of both men, as 
subsequent events showed. After Zhdanov’s death in 1948, the entire ideological 
“apparatus” of the Central Committee was concentrated in Suslov’s hands, 
and the campaign became considerably widened in scope to include not only 
literature and art but all the social sciences and even some more highly specialized 
branches of study which had hitherto remained unnoticed—linguistics (against 
the pupils of N. Y. Marr), physiology (against the pupils of I. P. Pavlov) and 
genetics (against the classical schools in favor of T. D. Lysenko). The main dis- 
cussion, however, designed to open the door for a new large-scale purge, was 
conducted in secret under Suslov’s leadership and with the covert participation 
of Stalin: in November 1951, the Central Committee called a secret meeting of 
all leading Party theoreticians in the field of political economy to censure a book 
on the Soviet economy during World War II by N. A. Voznesensky, former mem- 
ber of the Politburo and Chairman of the State Planning Commission of the 
USSR (Gosplan). (Voznesensky had been awarded a Stalin Prize, First Class, for 
the book, and it had been praised by the journal Bolshevik—the predecessor of 
Kowmunist—as an outstanding work by a true pupil of Stalin.) 


The proceedings of this “economic discussion” were never published. Only 
two documents referring to it appeared a year later—namely, Stalin’s book 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, published in October 1952, and an 
article by Suslov, “Concerning the Articles by P. Fedoseyev” (a friend of Voz- 
nesensky’s), published by Pravda in December of that year. Suslovy wrote that 
Bolshevik, had “for a number of years [when Fedoseyev had been its editor-in- 
chief] not only failed to unmask subjectivist conceptions in the field of the 
political economy of socialism, but even made its space available for the propaga- 
tion of these incorrect views.” The journal, he said, had “praised to the skies” 





+ Pravda, Fecember 24, 1952. 


Voznesensky’s “anti-Marxist book” and presented it as “the final word of 
science.”’4 Suslov proceeded to remind Fedoseyev that he, Fedoseyev, had been 
removed from his post by an order from the Central Committee of July 13, 
1949, and reprimanded for his praise of Voznesensky’s book. Fedoseyev, he 
wrote, was now praising Stalin’s “classical work,” i.e., Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR, which was directed against Voznesensky’s views, without 
making any reference to his earlier mistakes in defending Voznesensky. Suslov 
concluded his article with the question: “Ts this not slyness on the author’s part?’””6 
(it may be pointed out in passing that Fedoseyev is now on the Central Com- 
mittee and director of its Institute of Marxism-Leninism.) 

Suslov’s article shows unmistakable traces of Stalin’s editorial pen. Indeed, 
there is a clear relationship between it and Stalin’s own book: Stalin gives general 
directions for unmasking the enemies of his economic policy (that is, attacks what 
is today being carried out under the guise of an “economic reform”), while 
Suslov urges the need for vigilance with nagad to the enemies of Stalin’s “general 
line. >> 

An important milestone in Suls s career was the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
held in October 1952—the last such congress to take place in Stalin’s lifetime. On 
this occasion, Stalin had conclusive proof that in the person of Suslov he had not 
only a capable executive but an outstanding interpretor of his strategic plans for 
the future. 

Suslov’s speech before the Congress was devoted to unmasking the enemies 
of the Party’s Stalinist line in ideology, and was perhaps the most skillful contri- 
bution to this subject made on that occasion. Instead of attempting a creative 
development of Marxist-Leninist theory (as Voznesensky had done, at the cost 
of his life), Suslov recognized Stalin’s monopoly of this prerogative, and declared 
that purges had been, were and would continue to be an organic necessity in the 
political development of the USSR. They were a result, not of “the leaders’” 
arbitrary will (as many secretly thought), but of the fact that Stalin was leading 
the Party along the “Leninist road.” (The word “purge” was not, of course, 
actually used.) According to Suslov, the Party’s entire activity 


- Must continue to direct the brunt of its efforts upon a merciless struggle with 

the reactionary bourgeois ideology and its penetration into our country’s science, 

. literature and art, upon overcoming and rooting out survivals of capitalism in 

people’s minds, [and] intensifying the Bolsheviks’ implacability toward ideological 
distortions of whatever kind.® 


Suslov concluded his speech: 


Thirteen volumes have been published of the Works of f Stalin, which represent 
an inexhaustible fund of creative Marxist-Leninist thought. . . . It would be difficult 
to name a branch of science, culture or art, a sector on the ideological front, where 
one did not feel the inspiring and guiding role of our great leader and teacher and 
the beneficial influence of his ideas of genius.” 





5 Ibid. 
$ Ibid., October 13, 1952, ` 
7 Ibid, 


Stalin rarely erred in the choice of his closest associates. He valued them, not 
for what they said about him, but for the extent to which they were capable of 
extending his power. Mere talk of his “genius” without practical deeds to 
strengthen his power was not only inadequate, it was on occasion dangerous. 
Those who confined themselves to flattering talk Stalin either suspected of 
“double-dealing” or labeled “honest chattering fools,” removing them without 
further ado from their posts. As for Suslov, Stalin well knew that he did not 
belong to any of these categories, and rewarded him accordingly: at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress, Suslov was for the first time elected to the Central Com- 
mittee Presidium and re-elected Secretary of the Central Committee. 


‘It may be supposed that the restricted circle of men among the twenty-five 
members of the new Presidium who were of necessity initiated into Stalin’s 
plan for organizing a second “great purge” included the chief of the political 
police, S. D. Ignatey, and the chief of ideological matters, Suslov. The execution 
of this plan, so far as it went, may be considered to have begun on January 13, 
1953, when the entire Soviet press announced the arrest of the “Kremlin doctors,” 
accused of killing Politburo members Zhdanov and Shcherbakov and of planning 
to murder Marshals A. M. Vasilevsky and L. A. Govorov, Admiral G. I. Lev- 
chenko and General S. M. Shtemenko. ‘Under Suslov’s leadership, the Soviet 
press and radio launched a vociferous campaign for enhancing “revolutionary 
vigilance” and unmasking new “enemies of the people.” This campaign was 
carried out precisely according to the methods of 1937: the terminology used 
was exactly the same. The first arrests were also reminiscent of the thirties: here, 
too, Stalin set about arresting mémbers of the Politburo and government by 
first arresting Kremlin doctors—Professor Pletnev and Levin—, who were 


=`? tortured into giving evidence against their distinguished patients. 


We know from Khrushchev’s speech at the Twentieth Party ee that 
Stalin intended to begin the new purge by getting rid of the older members of 
the Politburo and relying on the younger, less experienced members. Among 
the latter, as we have seen, Ignatev played the chief part with regard 'to the secret 
police and Suslov with regard to ideology. At the height of the campaign, however, 
Stalin died on March 5, 1953. One day later, according to Khrushchev, all the 
“young” and “inexperienced”? members were expelled from the Central Committee 
Presidium, including Ignatev and Suslov, of whom the latter retained his post 
as Central Committee Secretary and the former, yielding his position as chief of 
secret police to Beriya, was also made a Secretary. (On this occasion, two other 

“inexperienced” persons were deprived of their posts as Secretaries and candidate 
members of the Central Committee Presidium—namely, Brezhnev and Kosygin.) 


* 


Two years later, Suslov returned to the Central Committee Presidium. At 
that time, no one could foresee that a year later Khrushchev was to assign him a- 
role which, in the light of Suslov’s career, must seem unnatural or inconsistent: 
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Khrushchev, that is to say, was to unmask Stalin as a political figure; Suslov was 
to justify this measure ideologically. Looking back, it is now clear that the 
initiative for unmasking the Stalinist personality cult and the elaboration of 
new principles governing the tactics and strategy of Communism were due not 
to.the entire “collective leadership”—i.e., the Central Committee Presidium—but 
to three of its members—~i.e., Khrushchev, Mikoyan and Suslov. 


_ The Twentieth Party Congress was presented in written form with two 
documents on this subject—the regular report of the Central Committee, and 
the report on the “personality cult.” Of these, the former contained a section on 
revising the tactics and strategy of Communism, while the latter not only 
unmasked Stalin’s terrorism but maintained, with the aid of references to Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, that any personality cult was anti-Marxist. Taken together, 
these two documents thus subjected to revision doctrines and practices that had 
hitherto been regarded as untouchable, and in addition offered new ideas that 
were in contradiction with fundamental dogmas of Leninism. 


To present heretical documents of this kind to such a dogmatic body as a 
Party congress was an extremely risky undertaking. That the essentially adven- 
turous Khrushchev showed the boldness required is not particularly surprising, 
but that Suslov should have done so is still a political and psychological enigma. 
The part he played at this juncture has completely escaped notice, and the lo- 
quacious, ubiquitous and “omniscient” Khrushchev put him so much in the 

‘dark that Suslov once more began to be regarded as an incorrigible dogmatist. 
In fact, however, it was he who authored the revision of Leninism and provided 
the theoretical justification for the unmasking of the Stalin cult. The politically 
headstrong but in theoretical questions completely helpless Khrushchev merely 

, read out at the Twentieth Party A what Suslov (on the theoretical side) 

“i had drafted for him. 


Khrushchev’s tuapedy began with the moment when he started, arbitrarily 
and without proper foundation, to depart from the pattern drawn up for him 
by Suslov. With regard tó questions of Stalinism, this pattern was perhaps not 
very logical, but at any rate it served the purpose: before 1934, Stalin was an 
orthodox and faithful pupil of Lenin in both practice and theory; after 1934, he 
erred in theory and was guilty of “distortions” in practice, though even then he 
was not a criminal, only an erring Leninist. Consequently, his body might 
remain beside Lenin’s in the mausoleum, and the city on the Volga could retain 
its name of Stalingrad. When Khrushchev, at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress 
in 1961, departed from this scheme and declared Stalin to be a sinner once and 
for all time, Suslov wrote this up against him—as is confirmed ‘by the present 
partial rehabilitation of Stalin. So long, however, as Khrushchev adhered to the 
scheme, Suslov supported him to a remarkable degree: for example, many reforms 
conceived by Khrushchev, .some of them ‘chaotic in character and some even 
contradicting the nature of the regime, were presented by Suslov’s ideological 
laboratory to the public as further advances upon Leninism. 


After the Twentieth Party Congress, Suslov’s importance, though very 
great, was hardly decisive. On June 18, 1957, however, the Central Committee 
Presidium resolved to remove Khrushchev from his post as First Secretary, but 
Suslov and Mikoyan, well aware that the fate of all three who had taken the 
initiative in unmasking Stalin was in the balance, refused to comply, and instead 
joined with Khrushchev in calling an extraordinary plenary session of the 
Central Committee (held June 22—29, 1957), at which Suslov delivered a speech 
‘on the essence of the disagreements between Khrushchev and the Molotov 
group. Suslov, the “neutral” arbiter, displayed such skill that he had no difficulty 
in demonstrating that Khrushchev was in the right. For eight days, Molotov - 
and Voroshilov, two senior and respected Party leaders who had worked side 
by with Lenin at a time when Khrushchev and Suslov had not yet joined, tried 
in vain to convince the Central Committee that Khrushchev was a confused 
“voluntarist,” a dangerous “subjectivist” who should be put out of the way—in 
other words, they leveled precisely the same accusations as Suslov himself was 
to advance some seven years later. 

The Central Committee was well aware that a victory for the Molotov group 
would lead to a revision of the line laid down at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
and this no one wanted; and so the majority of the former Presidium members 
were branded as “anti-Leninist’” and Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov 
excluded from its membership. In the new Presidium, Khrushchev’s supporters 
constituted a firm majority, Voroshilov and Bulganin being allowed to remain 
in the Presidium for a while and retain their governmental posts in order to 
disguise the scale of the event. Two of the most ardent supporters of Khrushchev 
were considered to be Kosygin and Brezhnev, then admitted to the Presidium 
for the first time. 

Khrushchev evidently concluded from this triumph that from now on he 
could entertain the same pretensions as Stalin. He determined to concentrate . 
all power in his own hands—power over the Party, government and later even 
the armed forces; the title of Supreme Commander in Chief, somewhat unusual 
for peacetime, was introduced for his benefit. Worst of all, he attempted to invade 
a region of which he had no command at all—i.e., that of Party theory. Since 
he was familiar with neither Marx nor Lenin, he often tried to justify his latest 
theory by resorting to that which he had been taught in his childhood, namely, 
the Holy Scriptures. Other lapses also occurred. When delivering a speech pre- 
pared, by Suslov’s men, he showed a fondness for “lyrical digressions” which 
were far from orthodox; they were immediately transmitted over radio and 
television, but next day Suslov removed them all bodily from the text as printed 
in Pravda. 

Perhaps this was one of the reasons why Khrushchev decided to find a counter- 
weight for Suslov, whose censorship and ideological monopoly had become 
‘tiresome. And so L, F. Ilichev, at that time head of the press department at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was made Central Committee Secretary in charge 
of ideology. Suslov retained his post, but his activities were confined to super- 
vising relations with Communist parties abroad and, at home, the syllabuses of 
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Marxisin-Leninism at places of higher education. The new Party Program, 
however, was his work, and Khrushchev was sufficiently immodest as to insist 
upon reading it himself to the Twenty-Second Party Congress. This artifice, which 
deceived no one, did not make a theoretician out of Khrushchev, but it finally 
alienated Suslov. When not only Khrushchev’s theoretical essays but all his 
“headstrong” actions in practical politics provoked the Central Committee to 
turn against him, it was Suslov that led the conspiracy and, on October 14, 1964, 
read before the Central Committee the incriminating report about him. 


* 


' Up to this point, it may be said that Suslov had always been an éminence grise, 
` a colorless personality destined to work behind the scenes. Any member of the 
Central Committee was’ capable of representing the highest authority, but not 
every one was capable of wielding it..Suslov could wield the supreme authority 
and yet remain behind the scenes, thus avoiding both the hatred of his enemies and 
the envy of his rivals. Since Khrushchev’s removal, however, the situation has 
been somewhat different. Suslov has become second man in the Party, by be- 
coming Second Secretary of its Central Committee. ‘The First Secretary has control 
of the Central Committee, but under certain circumstances the Second Secretary 
has control of the First. The importance of this post has not yet been fully realized. 
Under Lenin, Stalin was second man in the Central Committee, but later became 
the first. Under Stalin, Malenkov (after the war) became second man in this body, 
and later (though not for long) became the first. The same thing may be said of 
Khrushchev under Malenkov and of Brezhnev under Khrushchev. Under 
Brezhnev, Suslov is the second man—with greater power than any of his pre- 
decessors: Brezhnev is First Secretary, or Secretary General, by the grace of 
Suslov and for only so long as Suslov wishes. The importance of being second 
man in the Central Committee is that he, as Second Secretary, in effect exercises 
greater control over the Central Committee apparat than does the First Secretary, 
most of whose time is taken up with politics at the highest level and with rep- 
resentative functions, so that the Second Secretary has virtually all the power in 
his hands. If the First Secretary is out of Moscow, -all authority automatically 
passes to the Second Secretary, not only in practice but also in law. Consequently, 
the coup d’état delivered against Khrushchev in October 1964, when 'the latter 
was on the Black Sea coast, was, so to speak, a finalization of Brezhnev’s temporary 
position. The man who carried out this operation was Suslov, who now could do 
the same thing for himself with even less risk, and if he has not done this, it is 
merely because Brezhnev is not only his proségé but even his second ego. 

A careful study of all the developments.which took place in the*USSR during 
the overthrow of Khrushchev suggests that the Party’s entire domestic and foreign 
policies are ideologically tailored by Suslov. Suslov is too intelligent and has too 
much experience to repeat Khrushchev’s mistakes. For him, “collective leader- 
ship” is no empty phrase as it was for Khrushchev; he does not ignore it, he 
exploits it, making use of his unusual gift of manipulating power 2 /a Stalin. In 
any ideocratic party, the tone is set by the chief theoretician: this applies especially 
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` to the Communist Party, whose real political leaders have always been its leading 
theoreticians. Khrushchev was too primitive for sucha part; Brezhnev in this 
respect is, no better, but he is aware of his limitations and so makes no attempt to. 
“develop Marxism-Leninism.” The other members of the Politburo and Central 
Committee Secretariat are of a similar caliber: hence Suslov’s monopoly. Stalin 
was his own ideologist and theoretician, Suslov merely supervising ideological 
matters under him. Under Khrushchev, Suslov had to share this function with 
Ilichey, but now he is himself chief ideologist and chief theoretician. Suslov is 
the Central Committee’s final authority for deciding what Marxism-Leninism is 
and how it shall be “developed” ; for this reason, Kosygin’s “reforms,” Gromyko’s 
notes, Podgorny’s decrees, Grechko’s orders of the day and Brezhnev’s speeches 
are alike subject to his censorship. 

By virtue of all this, Suslov, since 1948, has also been the most important man 
in the Central Committee with regard to relations with Communist parties 
abroad. He represented the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in the Comin- 
form, and in the name of this party’s Central Committee he played an extremely 
important part in drawing up documents of the international Communist move- 
ment such as the resolutions of the Communist conferences of 1957 and 1960. He 
led his party’s delegation in the negotiations with the Chinese Communists on 
various disputed questions: the Chinese demanded a revision of various decisions 
adopted by the Twentieth and Twenty-Second Congresses concerning the tactics 
and strategy of Communism, including the new Party Program, and also de- 
manded a rehabilitation of Stalin—on which point they largely agreed with the 
position developed by Suslov on “the two Stalins” which had been the official 
Soviet line until the Twenty-Second Party Congress. In February 1964, eight 
months before Khrushchev’s overthrow, Suslov reported on the results of these 
discussions to the Soviet Party Central Committee, defending the Soviet party’s 
decisions adopted at the two congresses concerned and condemning the Chinese 
position as anti-Marx and anti-Lenin and pro-Trotsky. Here, too, Khrushchev 
overstepped the limits proposed by Suslov, who, after Khrushchev’s removal, 
was prepared, together with the rest of the new “collective leadership,” to take 
advantage of the psychological advantages of the new situation to correct 
Khrushchev’s mistakes, Hence the negotiations held with Chou En-lai in Moscow 
in November 1964, which, however, failed to produce any results. The Chinese 
persisted in their demand for a full revision of the decisions of the Twentieth 
and T'wenty-Second Party Congresses, and Moscow’s agreement to such a step 
would have meant recognition of Peking’s hegemony in the “socialist camp” and 
in the world Communist movement. For Suslov personally, it would have 
meant political hara-kiri. 

Nevertheless, Peking’s criticism was not without its influence upon the 
Kremlin. Inside the USSR, it led to a partial rehabilitation of Stalin and his 
policies, a strengthening of ideological reaction and tougher ‘police measures. In 
foreign affairs, it prompted the Kremlin to refute Peking’s charges of “revision- 
ism” and a betrayal of Communism by resorting to action: where Peking confined 


e Ibid., March 30, 1966. 
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itself to platonic threats and a war of words, Moscow’s money and arms proved 
mote effective. It was not for nothing that Brezhnev declared: “Our party will 
render concrete assistance in every possible form to the peoples fighting for their 
freedom and independence.”® Cuba, for example, costs the USSR 360 million 
dollars and Vietnam 1,000 million dollars a year. No one knows how much 
Moscow has to pay for the world Communist movement as a whole, but it must 
be much more than Peking’s contribution. 

All these matters are virtually subject to Suslov’s management. True to the 
decisions of the Twentieth and T'wenty-Second Party Congresses, he shows a 
certain elasticity in foreign affairs, and has partially modified these very decisions 
with regard to the “personality cult.” Reasonably enough, he evidently takes the 
view that criticism of Stalin means criticism not only of the past but also of the 
existing regime. The regime is in fact the same—without Stalin, without widespread 
terrorism and without the fear psychosis which this brought with it. Now that 
this fear has disappeared and there is constant criticism of Stalin’s terrorist 
methods, a new generation of Soviet youth has emerged which displays decidedly 
anti-Stalinist views. These young people consider that if Stalin has been stripped 
of his divine status Communism has no gods at all. The Soviet press applies to 
them the term “nihilists”’—which inevitably has highly disagreeable associations 
for the representatives of authority in a country still mindful of its nineteenth- 
century revolutionary past. 

The scale and depth of this “neo-nihilistic’ movement were probably so 
great that the leaders in the Kremlin decided to sacrifice their reputation of being 
“anti-Stalinists.” The entire country was to be given a severe warning, and the 
trial of Sinyavsky and Daniel provided the opportunity. This was followed by a 
number of secret trials at which young writers in Moscow and Leningrad were 
exiled to Siberia. Solzhenitsyn was forbidden to publish further work, and a 
similar ban was removed from Yevtushenko and Voznesensky only after they had 
“repented.” T'vardovsky was asked to stop playing the liberal in his journal Novy 
mir; he did so, and was given an Order of Lenin. Sholokhov was asked at a 
writers’ congress to approve the sentences imposed on Sinyavsky and Daniel. 
Sholokhov overfulfilled his task, declaring that the sentence was a light one and 
that earlier they would have been shot. This service was rewarded by the Kremlin 
with the award of the title “Hero of Socialist Labor” and two decorations—the 
Order of Lenin and the “Golden Star.” In other words, the whip-and-carrot 
method. The initiator of this neo-Stalinist policy was Suslov. 

In conclusion, it should be added that the present writer’s presentation of the 
part played by Suslov in the Kremlin may seem to the reader somewhat exag- 
gerated. But the information available is limited, so that it was only possible to 
present an outline portrait. In the writer’s view, Suslov knows no rival in the 
degree of his fanatical belief in Communism, and as a past master in the wielding 
of power he outwitted Khrushchev himself. According to official protocol, he 
occupies fourth place after Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny among the eleven 
members of the Politburo: according to a protocol based on real power, he 
occupies first place. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Gommoni Bloc 


The Four Gospels According to Mao Tsse-tung 


Mao Tse-tung’ s supporters are fond Si presenting their demands in the form 
of quotations from the Maoist foreign press. This is doubtless to emphasize that 
their movement is truly international and that its principles are finding more 
and more echoes abroad. Thus, for example, the Peking Review : 


“The latest issue of Vanguard, organ of the Communist Party of Australia (laces 
Leninist), calls on the Australian Communists and progressives to study seriously 
three articles by Comrade Mao Tse-tung—‘Serve the People!”, “In Memory of 
Norman Bethune” and “The Foolish Old Man Who Removed the Mountains”—as 
well as the Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung, according to a Melbourne report.? 


In the Communist Chinese press, these articles are regularly referred to as the 

“three constantly-read articles.” According to an editorial note introducing each , - 
of them in the Peking Review, Lin Piao, Mao’s “close comrade-in-arms,” “called 
on the whole army” to study them and to read them “as maxims.”? There is little 
doubt that they, together with the little red-bound volume of quotations: from Mao 
(which also contains passages taken from them), are to be regarded as constituting - 
the essence of Maoism, as; so to speak, the “four gospels according to Mao.” 
‘From the English, French, German, Spanish and Japanese translations issued in | 
Peking.and distributed either free of charge or for a nominal price, it is obvious 
that they are intended not only for the Chinese population but for the entire world. : 
In his- Foreword to the second.edition of the Quotations, Lin Piao wrote: 


Conirade Mao Tse-tung is the greatest Marxist-Leninist of our era. He has 
inherited, defended and developed Marxism-Leninism with genius, creatively and 
coniprehensively and has brought it to a higher and completely new stage. _ 

. Mao Tse-tung’s thought 1s Marxism-Leninism of the era in which imperialism 
is heading for total collapse and socialism 1s advancing to world-wide.victory.? - 


That Maoism is really a modern continuation of Marxism-Leninism is denied 
by the Soviet press, which describes the Maoists as “great-power chauvinists,” 
“adventurers” and enemies of the Chinese Communist Party. Pravda wrote: 


In an attempt to consolidate their dictatorship, Mao Tse-tuñg and his group 
are Pecominp more and more determined to settle accounts with all those who let 





1 Peking Review, 1967, No. 1, p. 26. (The additional parenthesis “Marxist-Leninist” is to be ‘taken as 
signifying “Maoist.”) ~ 


1 Thid., 1967, No 2, p. 7, 1967, No. 8, p. 6, and 1967, No. 12, p. 9. Each of the three aiat : 


followed, in addition to the editorial note, by a commentary to the article in question, reproduced from 
Jiefangjun Bao. Exacts from the three articles are also included in the Quotations (see below). 5 
3 Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung, Peking, 1966, p, vii. 
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it be known ın one form or another that they disagree with them. Above all, they 
see their enemies in that party [and] in those Party cadres who have much revolu- 
tionary experience and who are opposed to the setting up of Maoism in the place of 
Marxism-Leninism. For this reason, Mao T'se-tung directs the brunt of his attack 
against the Party and its decisions adopted at the Eighth Party Congress. 


Thus, according to the Soviets Mao is an enemy of the Party. The four 
works of his’ with which we are here dealing convey, however, a different im- 
pression. The first of the thirty-three sections into which the Quotations are divided 
begins with the sentence: “The force at the core leading our cause forward is 
the Chinese Communist Party.”> The following pages all emphasize the “leading 
-tole” of the Party and analyse its tasks. At the same time, there can be no doubt 
that a Maoist Communist party is conceived as something quite different from 
the Communist parties according to the Soviet version. The essential differences 
mainly concern the relation between the Party on the one hand and the people 
and the army on the other. Under Stalin, the class theory of Soviet Communism 
had already developed a definite hierarchy. In accordance with Marxist tradition, 
this ideology regarded, and regards, the industrial proletariat as the leading class 
in the revolutionary struggle, as the avant-garde of all progressive humanity. It is 
bound by alliance to the poor peasantry and to the progressive section of the 
. petty bourgeoisie, and in colonial and semicolonial countries even to the national 
“anti-imperialist” bourgeoisie. This alliance is led, not by the industrial prole- 
tariat directly, but by its party—more specifically, by virtue of the principle of 
“democratic centralism,” by this party’s Central Committee. 

This is a clear hierarchy which Mao is obviously trying to supersede, even if 
he does not reject it directly. In all the three-hundred-odd pages of the Ovotations, 
there is only one passage which corresponds to the Soviet Communist standpoint 
at all exactly: 


The leading force in our revolution is the industrial proletariat. Our closest 
friends are the entire semi-proletariat and petty bourgeoisie. As for the vacillating 
middle bourgeoisie, their right-wing may become our enemy and their left-wing 
may become our friend—but we must be constantly on our guard and not let them 
create confusion within. our ranks.¢ 


It should, however, be pointed out that this passage was originally written 
in March 1926, when the Chinese Communists were under very strong Soviet 
influence and when Shanghai, Canton and a few other industrial centers were 
among their strongholds. Otherwise, there is little mention of this class hierarchy, 
either in the Quotations or in the “three constantly-read articles.” Mao’s favorite 
‘word is “people” : one of the three articles is, as we have seen, entitled, “Serve the 
People!” On other occasions, he speaks with equal respect of “the masses” and 
sometimes of the “proletariat,” but not of the “industrial proletariat.” Taking 
his writings as a whole, one has the impression that even “proletariat” is meant to 





4 Pravda, August 16, 1967. 
5 Quotations..., p. 1. 
e Ibid., pp. 13—14. 
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cover the whole of the “people,” led by the Communist Party. To a Soviet 
Communist ideologist, even one without prejudice with regard to Maoism, this 
treatment of class concepts must seem “unscientific” and “anti-Marsxist,” but it 
corresponds to present social conditions in China and also to those in the develop- 
ing countries much more than does the approach of Soviet Communism. In 
agrarian countries of Europe such:as Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
the Communists, before their seizure of power, had much difficulty with their 
theory of the “leading role” of the industrial proletariat. In China, the struggle 
for a Communist seizure of power was borne in the decisive phase mainly by 
the peasantry; in South Vietnam, the Vietcong rebels are also mostly recruited 
from among the rural population. In China, Vietnam and many similar countries, 
the Soviets’ theory of classes is incomparably less effective than that of Mao’s, 
which ignores distinctions of seniority among the “revolutionary” classes and 
“anscientifically” applies the concept “people” to all those interested in the 
success of the revolution. 


According to Maoism, the Party should be kept in a state of permanent 
self-critical struggle so that it may remain permanently and completely bound 
up with the entire “people.” In this respect, Mao has for some years been alarmed 
by developments in the USSR, and, although he does not employ the same 
expression, he appears to be of the same opinion as the Yugoslav right-wing devia- 
tionist Milovan Djilas, that a “new class” has assumed power in the USSR: 


In order to guarantee that our Party and country do not change their colour, 
we must not only have a correct line and correct policies but must train and brung 
up millions of successors who will carry on the cause of proletarian revolution. 

In the final analysis, the question of training successors for the revolutionary 
cause of the proletariat is one of whether or not there will be people who can carry 
on the Marxist-Leninist revolutionary cause started by the older generation of 
proletarian revolutionaries, whether or not the leadership of our Party and state 
will remain in the hands of proletarian revolutionaries, whether or not our descend- 
ants will continue to march along the correct road laid down by Marxism-Leninism, 
or, in other words, whether or not we can successfully prevent the emergence 
of Khrushchev’s tevisionism in China. In short, it is an extremely important question, 

_a matter of life and death for our Party and our country. It is a question of funda- 
mental importance to the proletarian revolutionary cause for a hundred, a thousand, 
nay ten thousand years.” , 


One can see the utopian character of Maoism in this reference to “ten thousand 
years.” Mao, however, seems really to believe that he can prevent a degeneration 
of Chinese Communism indefinitely : 


Basing themselves on the changes ın the Soviet Union, the imperialist prophets 
are pinning their hopes of “peaceful evolution” on the third or fourth generation 
of the Chinese Party. We must shatter these imperialist prophecies. From, our 
highest organizations down to the grass-roots, we must everywhere give constant 
attention to the training and upbringing of successors to the revolutionary cause.® 


7 Ibid., pp. 2716—77. 
3 Tbid., p. 277. 
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Thus, the “successors to the revolutionary cause” ate to be “trained and edu- 
cated.” And they number, not a mere handful, but “millions,” all of whom are 
to be subjected to high moral demands: 


They must be revolutionaries who wholeheartedly serve the overwhelming 
majority of the people of China and the whole world, and must not be like Khrusb- 
chev, who serves both the interests of the handful of members of the privileged 
bourgeois stratum in his own country and those of foreign imperialism and 

- reaction.® 


The criterion of the Maoist morale is one’s icra to the people (“Serve 
the People!”). The “successors to the revolutionary cause” must, therefore, be 
bound up with the people: 


They must be proletarian statesmen capable of uniting and working together 
with the overwhelming majority. Not only must they unite with those who agree 
wtih them, they must also be good at uniting with those who disagree and even 
with those who formerly opposed them and have since been proved-wrong in 
practice.1° 


Mao repeatedly demands that the majority be taken into account: 


Communists must never separate themselves from the majority of the people 
or neglect them by leading only a few progressive contingents in an isolated and 
rash advance, but must take care to forge close links between the progressive elements 
and the broad masses. This is what is meant by thinking in terms of the majority.U 


These passages help to clarify certain features of the “great proletarian cultural 
revolution.” However obscure and self-contradictory the reports from China may 
be, one thing seems to be clear: the “Mao group” is involving the people in a 
struggle for power within the Party and is exposing its opponents to the pressure 
of mass demonstrations. From August 18 to November 26, 1966, eleven million 
young “cultural revolutionaries” marched through Peking to see their host 
Mao.!? On May 1, 1967, Mao “celebrated May Day with three million people in 
Peking.” 13 


There are also, of course, mass demonstrations in countries of the Soviet bloc, 
but these take the form or have the atmosphere either of a military parade or of 
a popular festival, and haye nothing to do with any struggle for power within the 
Party. It is also unlikely that a Party functionary in these countries would find the 
courage to mobilize the masses to decide the issue in such a struggle. The masses, 
indeed, might well sweep the regime away, as happened in Hungary in the fall 
of 1956. For the present at least, Mao seems to be in a position to run this risk, 
since, whether for demagogic reasons or out of pure conviction, he gives greatest 
prominence to the slogan “Serve the people!” This slogan must, of course, be 





° Ibid., pp. 2T7—78. 

10 Ibid., p. 278. 

11 Thid., p. 272, 

13 Peking Review, 1966, No. 49, p. 6. 
13 Thid., 1967, No. 19, p. 6. 
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upped by “successors tò the revolutionary cause” who demand nothing for 
themselves and have no ambition to form a “new class.” Mao’s articles “Serve - 
the People!” and “In Memory of Norman Bethune” show peccuaey well how ', 
high his demands #5-a-vis the Communists are. 


The former of these two articles is actually a speech delivered by Mao on 
‘an September 8, 1944, at a memorial meeting for a certain Comrade Chang Szu-teh, 
a soldier in the Guards Regiment of the Party Central Committee who joined the 
revolution in 1933 and was wounded in service. He did not fall while fighting, 
however, but “was killed by the sudden collapse of a kiln” when “making 
charcoal in the mountains of Ansai County. ”14 According to Mes in this way ‘he 

also died for his people. 


All men must die, but death can vary in its significance. The ancient Chinese 
writer Szuma Chien said, “Though death befalls all men alike, ıt may be weightier 
than Mount Tai or lighter than a feather.” To die for the people is weightier than 
Mount Tai, but to work for the fascists and die for the exploiters and oppressors is 

-' lighter than a feather. Comrade Chang Szu-teh died for the people, and his death is 
indeed weightier than Mount Tai.15 


` The commentary to this ‘speech reproduced i in the Peking Review Ür especial 
stress upon the idea of “living for the people, dying for the people.”?* In this: 
section, we are told: 


Chairman Mao has also said, “Will the Chinese cower-before difficulties when 
they are not afraid even of death?” . . . Unafraid of death, there is nothing on earth 
that can intimidate us; on the contrary, it is we who will wipe out all the ghosts and 
monsters in the world! The modern revisionists fear death and want to survive at 
any price'and so they want to liquidate the revolution. They have completely be- 
trayed the cause of the proletarian revolution. It takes many tests to prove whether 
a person is a genuine revolutionary or a pseudo-revolutionary, whether one works 
truly or falsely for the people. And of all the tests, the most exacting, sharpest and 
hardest 1s whether, one can or cannot die courageously when the interests of the 

` people demand it.17 


Mao’s exacting demands upon the Chinese Communists are pushed even 
-further in the article “In Memory of Norman Bethune.” Bethune-was a doctor 
and a member of the Canadian Communist Party; in 1938, he came voluntarily to 
China to place his professional services at the Chinese Communists’ disposal in 
their fight with the Japanese. He contracted blood poisoning while treating a 
wounded soldier, and died on November 12, aa On the occasion of his ie 
Mao. wrote: 


What ‘kind of spirit is this that makes a foreigner selflessly adopt the cause of 


the Chinese people’s liberation as his own? It is the spirit of internationalism, the _ 


spirit of Cormimunism, from which every Chinese Communist must learn . 





14 Thid., 1967, No. 2, p. 6. 
18 Thid. 

16 Thid., p. 11. 

17 Toid. 
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We must all learn the spirit of absolute selflessness from him. With this spirit 
everyone can be very useful to the people. A man’s ability may be great or small, 
but if he has this spirit, he is already noble-minded and pure, a man of moral integrity 
and above vulgar interests, a man who is of value to the people.1® 


This article, written in 1939, is given.such prominence today not only in 
order to fill the Chinese Communists with admiration for Bethune’s selfless de- 
votion as such : Bethune is also held up as a model of self-sacrificing internation- 
alism. The article is in fact a piece of propaganda on behalf of the worldwide 
expansion of Maoist Communism. According to the commentary to the article, 


Chairman Mao has sard: “The people who have triumphed in their own revolu- 
- tion should help those still struggling for liberation. This is our internationalist 
duty.”’19 


As for the third of the “three constantly-read articles,” this is intended to 
give the Chinese world revolutionaries the necessary self-confidence: 


_. There is an ancient Chinese fable called “The Foolish Old Man Who Removed 
.the Mountains.” It tells of an old man who lived in northern China long, long ago 
_, and was known as the Foolish Old Man of North Mountain. His house faced south 
and ‘beyond his doorway stood the two great peaks, Tai-hang and Wangwu, ab- 
structing the way. With great determination, he led his sons in digging up these 
mountains hoe in hand. Another greybeard, known as the Wise Old Man, saw them 
and said derisively, “How silly of you to do this! It is quite impossible for you 
few to dig up these two huge mountains.” The Foolish Old Man replied, “When I 
die, my sons will carry on; when they die, there will be my grandsons, and then 
their sons and grandsons, and so on to infinity. High as they are, the mountains. 
cannot grow any higher and with every bit we dig, they will be that much lower. 
Why can’t we clear them away?” Having refused the Wise Old Man’s wrong view, 
he went on digging every day, unshaken in his conviction. God was moved by this, 
and he sent down two angels, who carried the mountains away on their backs.*° 


f By resorting to this old Chinese parable, Mao supplements his coldly rational 

ideas with elements _of the irrational and even the mythical, in order to enhance 
their effect. In opposition to the Wise Old Man, the Foolish Old Man is justified 
by a divine miracle. Mao applies the parable to China’s situation at the time 
(June 1945) when the article was written: 


' Today, two big mountains lie like a dead weight on the Chinese people. One is 
imperialism, the other is feudalism. The Chinese Communist Party has long made 
up its mind to dig them-up. We must persevere and work unceasingly, and we, too, 

_will touch God’s heart. Our God 1s none, other than the masses of the Chinese 
people.?1 





18 Thid., 1967, No. 8, p.5. P 

19 Thid., p. 8. 

20 Thid., 1967, No. 12, p. 8. \ 

21 Thid. Compare Ouoiations..., p. 118: “The people, and the people alone, are the motive force in 
the making of world history.” : 
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This article, now.well over twenty years old, may be all the more suggestive 
in its effect insofar as the Chinese people—“‘our God’’—has in the intervening 
period removed the two big mountains which lay on it “like a dead weight.” Why 
should not other great victories be possible? 

Chairman Mao has said: “China is a land with an area of 9,600,000 square 
kilometers and a population of 600 million people, and she ought to have made a 
gteater contribution to humanity.” Every one of us comrades should fully under- 
stand the present international situation and the great task we are shouldering. We 
should vigorously develop the proletarian internationalist spirit, stand resolutely 
in the forefront of the revolutionary struggle of the world’s people, firmly support 
their revolutionary struggles, steadfastly carry the struggle against imperialism and 
modern revisionism through to the end and unswervingly carry the world prole- 
tarian revolution to completion.?2 


For this purpose, it is not only the people but also the army that has, or should 
have, an entirely different relationship to the Chinese Communist Party from the 
corresponding relationship to be found in the countries of the Soviet bloc. It is, 
first of all, significant that all the commentaries (extracts from which we have 
reproduced Here) to the “three constantly-read articles” of Mao were originally 
published in the newspaper of the Chinese Army, /iefangiun Bao. The army in 
Red China has, of course, appreciably different tasks from those of armies in the 
Soviet bloc. Here, there can be no doubt that the Soviet armed forces made a 
decisive contribution to the establishment of a Communist regime in the countries 
of East and South Europe after World War I; but this contribution was no more 
than indirect. In these countries, political matters were in the hands of diplomats 
in the Soviet embassies, who settled them with. the respective Communist parties 
while the Soviet army remained a force in the background to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the policies adopted. Mao, on the other hand, imposes more far-reaching 
demands on his army: 

The Chinese Red Army is an armed body for carrying out the political tasks of 
the revolution. Especially at present, the Red Army should certainly not confine 
itself to fighting: besides fighting to destroy’ the enemy’s military strength, it should 
shoulder such important tasks as doing propaganda among the masses, organizing 
the masses, arming them, helping them to establish revolutionary political power 
and setting up Party organizations. ?3 
These words were originally written in 1929, that is, at a time when the 

Chinese Communist Army was in control of no great area of Chinese territory and 
as yet almost at the beginning of a protracted war which did not bring a decisive 
victory until 1949. ‘Today, this army is not engaged in any openly declared war 
against some power outside China, and the fact that Mao now includes: this 
passage from the year 1929 in his Quotations shows that he does not exclude the 
possibility of further wars. Indeed, he mnarabigoously eee the inevita- 
bility of revolutionary wars: 





22 Peking Review, 1967, No. 8, p. 8., The population figure given by Mao is of interest: in 1957—58 
it was also “600 million.” (Cf. Quotations. .., pp. 35—36.) 
33 Quotations. .., p. 100. 
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Revolutions and revolutionary wars are inevitable in class society, and without 
them it is impossible to accomplish any leap in social development and to overthrow 
the reactionary ruling classes and therefore impossible for the people to win political 
power. 24 


In this struggle, soldiers of the Chinese 'Red Army will bear on their breast 
a badge showing Mao’s profile in a golden star, for the Military Commission 
attached to the Party Central Committee last year decided that all members ofthe 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army should be issued, with effect from mid-May 
1967, with this badge and also with another bearing the inscription “Serve the 
People!” in Mao’s handwriting.*5 In this manner, as well as by the distribution of 
his works both inside and outside the country, a personality cult is being pursued 
on no less a scale than formerly under Stalin. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Maoists reject Khrushchev’s dethronement of Stalin. 


Mao’s little red-bound volume contains the passionate appeal: 


People of the world, unite and defeat the US aggressors and their running dogs! 
People of the world, be courageous, dare to fight, defy difficulties and advance wave 
upon wave, Then the whole world will belong to the people. Monsters of all kinds 
shall be destroyed.6 


An examination of these “four gospels” teveals two features which are 
particularly conspicuous as distinguishing these writings from the views of Soviet 
Communism: first, the embittered struggle against any tendency of the Party to 
lapse into bourgeois views, a struggle pursued by constant calls for a maintenance 
of revolutionary fervor and by moralizing sermons; and second, a determined 
affirmation of the “inevitability” of revolutionary wars, which in its manifest 
radicalism exceeds the tone of Soviet Communist propaganda today. 


The fight against a “bourgeoisization”’ of the Party demands of the country’s 
millions of Communists a degree of self-sacrifice which perhaps a few idealists 
—the saints of Maoism—might be capable of, but not the millions. The history of 
all religions, and also of the entire workers’ movement, shows that even the most 
fervently moral education is incapable of inspiring whole generations of a ruling 
class to absolute self-sacrifice. Even Historical Materialism recognizes that any 
regime, once it has emerged, strives to perpetuate itself. Why should the Maoist 
‘Party functionary be an exception? When the ideological intoxication whipped 
up under the slogan “Serve the people!” passes off—as it is bound to do one 
day—., the Party functionaries and the generals of Maoism too will learn how to 
consolidate their personal power and the privileges it brings with it. The Maoist 
ideology, which is often quite infectious, will then, in their hands, be reduced 
to a weapon—though a very dangerous one—of Chinese expansion. 





4 Thid., p. 60. 
15 Peking Review, 1967, No. 21, p. 13. 


36 Ouoiaiions. .., p. 82. It is noteworthy that the last quotation in this section—Section VII, “Dare 
to Struggle and Date to Win”—refers, not to a war with foreign imperialists, but to “country-wide 
civil war” (p. 87). 
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Maoism, by virtue of its historical and social origin, is indeed an expansive, 
aggressive ideology which is feeding other potential conflicts as well as thé war 
in Vietnam. The Maoist Communist Party of Thailand has called for a develop- 
ment of the “people’s armed struggle.”?? According to the Peking Review, the 
forces of the Maoist Neo Lao Haksat have “achieved one brilliant victory after 


another” in their fighting in Laos,?® and Maoist partisans in the Darjeeling - . 


District have won their “first-round victory. 29 Partisan fighting is reported from 
central and western Java.®° “Guerrilla units [under the command of the Maoist ` 
Communist Party of Burma] are active in 31 of the more than 50 counties in 
Burma.”’31 According to Western press reports, the Maoists are instigati 
partisan warfare in pto-Chinese Cambodia. Prince Sihanouk has told Peking to 
keep its hands off Cambodia if his country is not to become pro-American.** 
A glance at the map is sufficient to show that Maoism has already formed a broad, 
if rather thin, front in Southern Asia. This front must also be regarded as including 
India’s northern frontier, which for years has been exposed to pressure from the 
Chinese army. The Maoists say. themselves: 


Asia has become the focal point of the struggle of our time. The struggle be- ` 
tween the two mutually opposed forces mentioned above [imperialism and anti- 
imperialism], the development and the road of Asia are exerting a decisive influence - 
upon the fate not only of the peoples of Asia but of the whole world.4 


These “four gospels according to Mao Tse-tung” preach the gospel of con- 
stant Communist renewal and an uninterrupted worldwide civil war—a war 
-against the enemy both within China and in the rest of the world. In this respect, 
Mao’s version of Communism comes near to Trotsky’s ideology of permanent 
revolution. In another respect, however, it may be compared to the Protestant 
Reformation: it is also a kind of Reformation within the world Communist 
movement, and justas the Protestant movements led by Luther and Calvin prompted ` 
a renewal or reform of the Catholic Church, so Maoism may provoke a renewal, 
i.e., a renewed radicalization, of the Soviet version of Communism. 


Stefan C. Stolte 
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30 Thid., 1967, No. 35, p. 30. 

31 Ibid., p. 16. 

33 Suddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, October 7/8, 1967. 
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The Arts 


The Soviet Theater—a Mirror of Soviet Reality 


_ The Soviet leaders and Soviet Communist Party theoreticians are more and 
more frequently expressing concern over the fact that the country’s playwrights 

_are producing only a small number of works portraying the “heroism” of Com- 
munist construction, and have failed to create any “positive” heroes worthy of 
imitation by the younger generation. Y. Rybakov, for example, editor of the 
journal Teatr, wrote in a 1967 New Yeat’s Day article entitled “Year of Celebra- 
tion, Year of Work”: 


It is no secret that in recent years our playwrights have turned out few works 
which reflect the main problems in the building of Communism, show how difficul- 
ties are overcome, and present heroes who are men of lofty ideals and resolute 
action,? 


In order to satisfy the average theater-goer, numerous sentimental plays 
are being written and staged which have real-life themes and melodramatic 
plots invariably terminated by a “happy ending.” Critic G. Dubasov complained 
in an article in Teatr entitled “Happy Endings in the City of Kharkov” that the 
- theater in that city was dressing up the simplest stories as if they were “‘socially 
significant,” and that the spectator, associating them with everyday situations 
in his own life, was “responding with tears of gratitude.” Dubasov went on: 


Where lie the origins of a style which is displeasing the Kharkov critics as 
well as many young actors forced to exploit [1.e., prostitute] their acting talent? 
They lie, quite simply, in a striving for trite success, whose sole expression 1s seen 
to consist in applause, whenever it may be given. This style begins with the reper- 
toire, with superficial yet entertaining plays which have “everything for the spirit”: 
a touch of the modern, a melodramatic plot, comic effects, and the indispensable 
reassuring finale.§ 


In Kommunist, Party theoretician A. Solodovnikov declared in an article 
headed “Playwriting and the Theater Today” that this movement in the Soviet 
theater world did not meet the requirement of “Party-mindedness.” He wrote: 


.. the trend toward humdrum realism [by/ovizm], sentimentality, and meticulous 
sctutiny of the limited inner world of limited people which has become apparent 
in recent years in certain playwrights and producers cannot be held up as the real 
truth about our country, as the meaning and purpose of socialist realism.4 


Of still greater.concern to the Party leaders, however, is the equally wide- 
apad tendency among Soviet playwrights to refer directly or indirectly to the 





1 Teatr, 1967, No. 1, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., 1967, No. 5, p. 67. 

3 Ibid., pp. 68—69. 

4 Kommunist, 1967, No. 8, p. 59. 


social contradictions in Soviet society, to create heroes who struggle vainly 
against their environment, and generally to depict life in its true colors. Noted 
Solodovnikov: 


There have been several cases where, in the name’ of a misinterpreted topicality, 
pride of place has been given to aspects and examples of reality which are by no 


means typical, which do not show the real developmental processes taking place in 7 


our country and in our people. The atmosphere of the epoch, its principal features 
have in some plays and performances been replaced by a reproduction of the back- 
streets of life, although this has been done ostensibly as part of the search for the 
truth about our time. There has appeared the “martyred,” lonely hero, impotent 
in the face of a stagnant milieu which has opportunistically adapted itself to circum- 
stances.® 


More often than not, such plays deal with the “fathers and sons” conflict, l 


a problem also “frequently subjected to scrutiny in critical articles in Tear, whose 
position may be defined as liberal. Typical in this respect is the article “Self- 
Discovery” by T. Selvinskaya, who: defends youth’s egoism and its right to 
artistic freedom. She writes: 


. the egoism of youth is simply a gift of nature which protects aoe from many 
ills, primarily from the jealous tutelage of the older generation . st 


To seek for the new is no caprice, no compulsion to surprise the world at any 


price—it is all par of youth’s egoism, which is called upon to prevent art frog 


withering away.® 


In respect of the various accusations leveled against young artists by Party 4 


dogmatists, Selvinskaya ironically observes: 


That we are inclined to stick labels on things is nothing new. This label-sticking, 
as a poet has said, is done according to the principle that twice two is realism, and 
two squared is formalism. Attacks, however, can also be expected from another 
quarter, articulated in cries of “tasteless,” “pandering to fashion,” etc.’ 


Selvinskaya states flatly that in such cases “‘tastelessness” amounts to nothing 
more than infringement of the canons so fiercely guarded by the Party dogmatists, 
and adds: “Everything new is at first... barbaric.’8 

Good examples of the way in which Soviet playwrights are exposing the 
defects of Soviet society are plays by Viktor Rozov, Aleksandr Shtein and 
Yelena Kaplinskaya published in Teatr in 1967. 

Viktor Rozov’s play “A Traditional Gathering” was prompted by the 
discussion taking place in the Soviet Union on the “fathers and sons” problem—a 
discussion which the national press prefers to ignore. The scene is a gathering 
held by a Moscow secondary school on the occasion of its jubilee, which is 





5 Ibid., p. 57. 

$ Teatr, 1967, No. 1, p. 42, 

7 Ibid., p. 43. i 
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attended by former pupils of widely differing ages. In order to pinpoint the 
conflict between the generations, Rozov divides his principal characters into 
two age groups: those who left the school in 1941, who are now 42 years old, 
and the most recent graduates, aged 17—18. Although under the same roof, the 
two groups are always portrayed separately. The play demonstrates that the 
generation: conflict is an organic, ever-present and ubiquitous phenomenon 
which constitutes no danger to a healthy society. Soviet society, however, 
according to Rozov, is not healthy, being divided along social lines. Once bound 
by ties of friendship, the 1941 graduates base their attitudes to old school com- 
rades on the criterion of social standing. Soviet society is depicted as being 
dominated by hypocrisy, corruption, greed and organized speculation and 
embezzlement. The hero of the play, for example, Sergei Usov, who fulfills the 
function of a philosopher, says at one point that “all manner of opportunists 
are crawling like leeches over the huge body of our state, eating, sucking and 
gnawing. How much suffering they cause simple people!”® Another character, 
Maksim Petrov, explains the poor state of Soviet society by the fact that “there 
are few decent people.... All the fine words under the sun do not alter the 
fact that every boss has but one concern—to avoid being fired.”!° An appeal for 
moral-renewal runs through the play. In the mouths of some characters it has a 
calm, dignified ring, as, for example, when an elderly woman teacher tells her 
former pupils, who are now “fathers”: 


In our life there is much that is beautiful and, to put it mildly, quite enough 
that is hideous. Before, you thought that all of life’s imperfections wete the work 
of adults, and now you are adults yourselves. There is nobody else to blame, it is 
you who are now responsible. Life will be what you make it. t 


Rather more academically, Usov observes that “the worth of a state is deter- 
mined by the type of person who lives in it.”12 This call for moral rectitude in 
the play is accompanied by an expression of gratitude to those young people 
who, by reacting sensitively to the sins of Soviet society, make a contribution 
to the latter’s renewal. 

Various types of young people are depicted. Some are bound by no moral 
standards, being interested only in their careers and passing pleasures. Others 
try to swim in the wake of the official ideology, as does Nikolai, for example, 
who, when asks what he believes in, replies “in the fact that things will get 
better and better... . In the ideal organization of mankind on Earth,” adding 
that he deliberately avoids thinking any further. At this, Fedor, who is evidently 
deeply plagued by the problem of the meaning of life, exclaims: “And you can 
do this? Lucky man!” Alla is more specific. She says: “I believe in immortality,” 
later explaining: “There is something senseless about a person’s dying irrevo- 
cably .... But nothing can be senseless in nature.”13 

® Thid., 1967, No. 3, p. 151. 

10 Ibid., p. 134. : 

1 bid., p. 147. 

12 Ibid., p, 157. g 

13 Ibid., pp. 1471—48. . 
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The official standpoint is represented in the play by Agniya Nikolayevna 
Shabina, a hypocritical woman .with inordinate respect for. ranks and titles. 
Having pulled to pieces a work by a young author who had dared to give a 
faithful portrayal of Soviet reality, she confesses to her husband: “I am sick of 
these youngsters with their banners of indeterminate color.” When her husband, 
a physicist, comments that he has a lot to do with young people and can say 
more good than bad.about them, Shabina retorts: “It’s easy for you. You’re 
dealing with exact sciences. But this is a question of ideology, where sometimes 
the devil himself is-lost.”” Shabina’s reply to her husband’s observation that the 
young author’s talent was widely appreciated is “mediocrity and lack of talent , 
are infinitely less harmful.’’44 


Rozov draws attention to the psychological gulf which exists between’ the 
generation of old revolutionaries and modern Soviet society. Watching the 
festively-attired dancers .at the jubilee gathering, some of them in uniform,. one 
sixty-year-old. man remarks to another: “Just like a foreign film.” The second 
man asks the first what he thinks would have happened if such dancers had 
shown their faces: when they old-timers were young. “They would have all 
been put up against a wall and machine-gunned,” is the quiet reply. “Tell me,” 
says the second man, “don’t you have the strange feeling that that life’ never 
existed, that it was nothing but a dream?” The first man answers: “I have the 
feeling it is still with us. As I began to go up the school stairs, I kind of shud- 
dered,” 15 


The principal message of Rozov’s play may be said to be that everywhere 
- the Soviet state’s prime need is,honest people. This is illustrated by the person 
of one of the incidental characters, Aleksei Kopylov, who in 1929, at the age 
of 15, was expelled with his kø/ak father to the Far North, where both were 
forced to work in the mines. After his parents’ death, Kopylov stayed on in the 
Far North, which he came to regard as home, and where he is now a well-paid 
specialist. Most significant of all, Kopylov is a kind man, who as a matter of 
principle despises all distrust of humanity. Through him, Viktor Rozov also 
opposes the official doctrine that a “class” approach should bé adopted to 
people. 
Aleksandr Shtein’s “Applause” has a similar theme. This Sia is built around | 
the conflict between veteran producer Andrei Mikhailovich Nebogatov and 
his son Erast, who is a beginner in the profession. Andrei, who when young 
was something of a rebellious innovator, now concentrates on producing plays 
of the type officially lauded as “Soviet classics,” and seeks merely to, win the 
applause of his audience by clever staging. By contrast, Erast is a champion of 
artistic truth, of an art which teaches people “what to live by.” His view is that 


...one shouldn’t say one thing in the morning, in the [theatrical] institute, 
something else in the evening, on the stage, and something different again at night, 





14 Thid., p. 129. 
18 Thid., p. 141. 
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to oneself . . .. Your hero should say what you yourself want to say. Confidentially’ 
Aloud to everyone, but at the same time into the ear of the individual.1¢ 


The conflict between father and son, in which the local population eventually 
becomes involved, reaches a climax in which one of the characters observes: 
“They say there was a ‘fathers and sons’ problem in the town. I personally 
don’t believe it. The children often béhave like fathers, and the fathers like 
children. And the victors are the grandchildren.”+° 


Shtein’s play.also contains numerous digs at Soviet society. Thus, the servile 
respect generally accorded the First Secretary of a krai or oblast Party com- 
mittee, or “the First” as he is often known, is illustrated when one of the charac- 
ters announces that the wife of such a dignitary had been moved to tears at the 
première of Vsevolod Vishnevsky’s play “An Optimistic Tragedy,” whereupon 
all agree that this is indisputable proof of the play’s success. Shtein demon- 
strates how in the. Soviet Union art is frequently at the mercy of Party super- 
visors who yesterday were perhaps working in the coal industry and tomorrow 
may be given a bee-keeping assignment. One such person is Gusarova, ‘whose 

_ theater supervising is based on the principle that “no one shall laugh where he 
shouldn’t and-where there is nothing to laugh at.”18 


Finally, Shtein makes an appeal for’ truth in things both big and small. 
Seeing Nebogatov senior surrounded by hypocrisy and officially-induced esteem, 
the aged artiste Khramov exclaims: “Unfortunate man! Besides me, no one tells 
_ him the truth. That is how despots are born. Despots who chop the heads off 
- people who do not share their views.” 19 


Yelena . Kaplinskaya’s play “My Subway Stop” has a somewhat different 
theme from the two plays just discussed. It debunks young Soviets who ape the 
West, and suggests work as a way in which they could better assert themselves. 
Despite this official ideological slant, however, the play also exposes some of 
the vices of Soviet society. It registers, for example, a general lowering of moral 
standards. One of the positive characters observes: ` 


Nowadays nobody gives a thought to what , Stealing means. Someone owes 
money, and doesn’t pay it back. A person borrows a book, and fails to return it. 
At the entrance to our station there 1s a fizz-dispensing machine, from which by 
nine in the morning the cups have disappeared without trace. And nobody thinks 
this is stealing. 20 


Another character in the play maintains that it is impossible for members 
of the sales staff of trading organizations to work honestly since they have to 
pay a kind of tax into the pockets of the managers of these organizations, a com- 
. mitment which they are expected to meet by swindling the customer. Those who 


16 Ibid., p. 168. - ` 
a Thid., p. 190. A n ` 
18 Ibid., p. 176. , \4 ; = 
19 Tbid., p. 181. B 
20 Thid., 1967, No. 1, p. 186. 
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do not play along are fired.*! An interesting example of “high-level” embezzle- 
ment of state funds is cited by a certain Korotkov, chief designer at a factory: 


One day I was working on a design. On the design ofa powerful piece of 
equipment... but this is not important. The design turned out well. Everything 
just right. And then, in a confidential talk, the director of the enterprise expressed 
the desire for an extra couple of tons of steel... to be included in the calcula- 
tions.... The fact was that the plant had been given a metal-saving plan 
to fulfill, But the plant was working well. Without producing excessive 
waste. But the plan..., well the gist of the matter was that the superfluous 
tons envisaged in the design ... were to be simply left out when the -estimates 
were drawn up, so that I would get a bonus, the plant would get a bonus, and metal 
would be saved which actually didn’t exist.3? 


Kaplinskaya also touches on the social differences existing in the Soviet 
Union. One of her young heroes, for example, says to his parents: “Everyone 
else’s father and mother have achieved something in life and help their children! 
But you have slaved away all your life and earned nothing except this tiny toom 
and a few orders |”28 


Although the frankness of Soviet playwrights is causing concern to the i 
country’s leaders, certain of the latter evidently consider that a more liberal: 
policy toward the arts is not only permissible but necessary. F. Burlatsky and 
L. Karpinsky, for example, members of the editorial board of the newspaper 
Komsomolskaya pravda, spoke out against Party tutelage over the theater in an 
article which appeared in the newspaper under the title “On the Way to the 
Premitre.”*4 True, this caused something of a furore; the Komsomol Central . 
Committee, evidently acting on instructions from the Party Central Committee 
Politburo, lambasted the.editorial board of Komsomolskaya pravda fot its “gross 
ideological error,” stressing that “deviations” from the principle of Party super- 
vision of the arts were “intolerable,” 25 

It may be assumed, however, that such reminders will not deter Soviet 
artists from continuing to try and extend the frontiers of their freedom. 


Y. Marin 





a Ibid, 

a3 Ibid, p.187. ' 
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REVIEWS 


| The Periodical Press 


The year 1967 was ushered out in the Soviet Union to the accompaniment of 
deafening jubilation on account of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Bolshevik dictatorship. A spate of articles, speeches, resolutions and awards 
were to bear witness to the triumphant advance of Communism. Typical of the 
press outpourings was the following editorial proclamation by the journal 
Partiinaya zhizn : 

Our country meets the fiftieth anniversary of the Great October Socialist 

Revolution at the peak of its forces. The Country of Soviets is striding confidently 

forward, to Communism (Partiinaya zbizn, 1967, No. 23, page 8). 


Immediately after the celebrations, however, on November 24, a resolution of 
the Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers and the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions was passed whose aim was to squeeze still more work 
out of the country’s industrial and agricultural workers. The main point of the 
resolution read as follows: ` 


Union-republic Party Central Committees and Councils of Ministers, krai, oblast, 
city and raion Party committees, ministries, governmental departments and all Party, 
governmental, trade union, Komsomol and economic organizations shall be rec- 
ommended to: develop broad organizational and mass-political activity aimed at 
mobilizing the workers to fulfill ahead of schedule the five-year plans relating to indus- 
trial and agricultural production, the bringing into operation and mastering of new 
production capacities, the construction of housing and cultural and service facilities, 
and the improvement of services; and direct socialist competition toward increasing 
the economic effectiveness of production by all possible means, making maximum use 
of internal reserves, hastening the incorporation of scientific and technical achieve- 
ments into the production process, further boosting labor productivity, enhancing 
the quality, reliability and durability of products and reducing their prime cost, 
continuously raising yields of agricultural crops and the productivity of livestock 
breeding, and implementing ahead of schedule the measures put forward by the 
Party for the purpose of promoting melioration and creating zones of stable 
production of grain and other agricultural crops (page 10). 


4 
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4, The economic sectors listed in this “recommendation” clearly owe their 
~ inclusion to the fact that they are lagging and as we see, the list is rather com- 
prehensive. 

Although, as only to be expected, criticism in the Soviet press of domestic 
shortcomings was sparser than usual during the anniversary celebrations, Partii- 
naya zbizn carried a good deal of material which was indicative of the malaise 
endemic to the Soviet system. It reported, for example, how at a canference of 
the Kvarkeno (Orenburg Oblast) Raion Party Committee a, secretary of the 
Party committee of the “Primorsky” state farm complained: 
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The raion Party committee is not exercising adequate control over the activities 
of the raion agricultural department, and has so far failed to. get it to work crisply 
and efficiently. None of the department’s officials has succeeded ın finding out the 

‘reasons for the poor harvests gathered by our state farm (page 28). 
The journal reported: 
Speakers at the conference remarked that the raion committee bureau was doing 
` little to teach the cadres sensible management and thrift and arm them witha knowl- 
edge of economics, and was not being strict enough as regards seeing that they 
carried out animal care and technical organization measures helping to reduce the 
primary cost of produce. Last year state farms in the raion made a profit of 8,300, 000 
rubles. This year the indications ate that there will be no profit but a loss of over 
600,000 rubles (page 28). 


It was observed that these losses would be due not to the weather but to 
gross mismanagement. And also, it might have been added, to the unpopularity’ 
of agricultural work in the Soviet Union. At the Kvarkeno raion conference, it 
was commented that one state farm had only 25 tractor drivers for 95 tractors 
(ibid.). As for capital construction, much talked of during the agricultural reform 
and intended to be. instrumental in transforming the collective farms into state 
farms, this is being hampered by the lack of even the most essential building’ 
materials. It was complained at the conference that the main contractor on a 
certain project was using up only half the funds allotted (page 29). 


The services offered Soviet agricultural workers also leave much to be desired. - 
A young woman worker ona kolkhoz in the Faleshty raion (Moldavia) complained 
before the raion Party committee: : - 


i 
If I want to make a dress, I have to go into town. It’s the same.for a television 
repair. And look at our club—the stage has barely room for our fifteen-man choir... 
The bath-house situation is also unsatisfactory (page 30). 


Finally, even the caliber of the Party’ s agricultural officials is apparently not 
up to standard. In the Kuibyshev raion (Tatar ASSR), 


The raion Party committee bureau drew the attention of bureau members, 
department heads and instructors to the need for improving Party organizational and 
mass agitation work in primary Party organizations, educating Communists in a 

-spint of deep responsibility for the work sector entrusted to them, and tightening up 
Party and state discipline (page 71). a 


In other words, everything’s fine, but... And the “buts” are big and plentiful. 
* 


The Soviet leaders maintain that Soviet foreign policy is founded on a desire 
for peaceful coexistence between states having different social systems. According ' 
to a definition given by a Revolution anniversary publication which was quoted 
inthe ninth issue of the journal Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn for last year, this policy is 
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. directed against the unleashing of a new world war by the imperialists, inter- 
national provocations and the export of counterrevolution, and toward the creation 
of favorable conditions for peoples to exercise their sacred right to determine 
independently the course of development of their countries, the promotion of 
mutually advantageous economic, scientific and technical cooperation, and cultural 
exchanges between all countries (50 let Velikoi Oktyabrskoi sotsialisticheskor revolyutsit 
[Fifty Years of the Great October Socialist Revolution], as quoted in Mezhdunarodnaya 
abizn, 1967, No. 9, page 11). 


In practice, however, the principle of peaceful coexistence is unevenly applied. 
While underlining the development of all kinds of cooperation with such countries 
as France, Austria and Finland, the Soviet press is virtually silent on the question 

of peaceful coexistence with the USA and Western Germany. The already 

mentioned issue of Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn is almost entirely given over to searing 
„attacks against the USA. Every single international complication, not to speak of 
Vietnam, is blamed onto US foreign policy. Thus, an article entitled “The Near 
East Knot” by V: Kudryavtsev begins as follows: 


One is now absolutely right in saying that the Near East crisis did not arise 
fortuitously, as the result of a combination of unexpected circumstances. The crisis 
was the product not only of the Near Eastern political microclimate formed during 
previous decades, but also of the general international tension caused mainly by the 
policy of global aggression of the SPER circles of the USA (Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, 
1967, No: 9, page 46). 


` As regards Soviet military aid to the Arab cena which virtually amounted 
to an incitement to war, the author explains: 


The clash in the Near East was far from being one of the narrow national 
interests of individual countries; here the forces of progress and reaction, peace and 
war, socialism and imperialism are in opposition. In the Near East, ‘the Soviet 
Union 1s fulfilling its international duty (page 53). 


In his article “The USA’s ‘Atlantic’ Policy and European Security,” O. Bykov 
states flatly that US foreign policy is threatening European security and the 
atmosphere of coexistence existing between the USSR and a number of European 
countries by drawing Western ‘Germany into tactical and strategic nuclear 
planning (page 62). He maintains that 


Under American pressure and with the active support of the West German 
militarists within NATO, military-strategic plans are being busily prepared which 
bind Western Europe tightly to the US military machine (page 66). 


In the following article, entitled “Greece: The Coup and its Consequences,” 
N. Bragin similarly ascribes developments in that country to US foreign policy. 
The coup, he says, was engineered by the US intelligence and diplomatic services. 
.We are told: ; 


After the | coup, Mien propaganda tried vainly for a time to wash the spots 
of shame off the uniforms and dress-coats of the transatlantic inciters of the junta 
‘who had abetted a resurgence of Fascism in a NATO country. However, having 
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become convinced that the dictatorship in Greece could not get along without its 
direct military support, the USA stopped camouflaging its political goals in that 


country (page 72). 


Another contributor to the journal, F. Latov, mounts a virulent attack 
against “The US Intelligence Service and its Methods.” In a wrathful tone 
implying that no such intelligence service exists in the Soviet Union, the author 
snorts: l 


The secret subversive operations of American intelligence have become firmly 
incorporated in the arsenal of means by which the ruling circles of the United 
States seek to achieve their imperialistic goals (page 87). 


Latov portrays infiltration of special agents into a country as a villainous 
activity, and with equal vehemence lashes out at US propaganda means, choosing 
as his targets “Radio Liberty” and “Radio Free Europe.” He writes: 


During this period [1954—67], expenditure on “gray” and “black” propaganda 
has grown considerably. Thus, “Radio Liberty,” a radio station set up and financed 
by the CIA which broadcasts to the Soviet Union, has increased the power of its 
transmitters from 10,000 watts in 1963 to 1,530,000 watts today (page 93). 


As regards “Radio Free Europe,” Latov has this to say: 


At the same time, the organs of “gray propaganda,” for example “Radio Free 
Europe,” are engaged primarily in interfering in the internal affairs of the socialist 
countries and making unbridled ‘anti-Soviet propaganda. “Radio Free Europe,” 
this child of American intelligence, constantly impresses on ics listeners that the 
Soviet Union is “exploiting” the countries of the socialist community, and that the 
political position of the governments of the socialist countries is unstable (pages 
93—94). í 


Among other things which Latov lays at the door of US intelligence agencies 
is the establishment of Interlanguage Literary Associates, about which he writes: 


This “association” has set itself the task of disseminating the anti-Soviet lampoons 
of Terts-Sinyavsky, Arzhak-Daniel, etc., among citizens of the USSR. 

Falsifiers from the CIA’s planning department are preparing for printing a 
series of “memoirs” allegedly penned by once-prominent Soviet statesmen, together 
with their.extremely tendentious biographies. The memoirs of S. Alliluyeva, the 
role of whose “friend” and political adviser is being played by former US Ambassa- 
dor to the USSR and well-known “Soviet affairs specialist”? G. Kennan, are to be the 
pièce de résistance in this stream of waste paper. Many press organs in the West are 
expressing not unfounded doubts as to whether these “memoirs” have been penned 
by Alliluyeva at all, and are surmising that they have been concocted by CLA ghost- 
writers (page 96). 


The US intelligence service is even blamed for keeping exact records of 
persons who at various times and for various reasons left the “socialist”? countries 
behind them. 

A further article in this issue of Mabima zhizn is entitled “The Myth 
of the ‘American Decade, and the Reality of International Relations,” by Pravda 
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political commentator Yury Zhukov. Zhukov first recounts an interview he had 
with US foreign policy planner Zbigniew Brzezinski, whose suggestion that the 
period of disorders in China might well bring forth a Chinese leadership more 
anti-Soviet than anti-American causes him extreme surprise (page 99). In the 
second part of his article, Zhukov examines James Burnham’s The Managerial 
Revolution, written in 1940, and comments that the prediction expressed therein 
that the USA would retain a monopoly of atomic and similar weapons did not 
come true, since the USSR, the country of Communism, also acquired these 
weapons. 

Here is the answer to the question why the USSR does not extend the prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence to the USA and Western Germany. The Soviet 
leadership aspires to world hegemony, and cannot grant even token recognition 
to a rival. ’ 

A. Gayev 


Moskaus permanente Sauberung 
By WERNER SCHARNDORFF 


Published by Günter Olzog Verlag, Munich—Vienna, 1964, 389 pp. 


This book is a political and psychological study of the “permanent purge” 
which has always been a feature of Soviet Communism, a purge associated with 
Party intrigues, Party committees having a decisive influence on a person’s 
career. and livelihood, deportations of large groups, sometimes amounting to 
genocide, the exiling of possibly millions of individual citizens, and the physical 
liquidation of non-Communists and Communists alike (in certain cases followed 
by posthumous “rehabilitation”). 

Scharndorff traces this “permanent purge” back to the appearance in the 
latter half of the last century of the pamphlet Catechism of a Revolutionary by 
Sergei Nechayev, who defined morality as “everything which helps toward the 
victory of the revolution” and demanded that all feelings should be sublimated in 
a “cold passion for the revolutionary cause” (page 13): The purging proper began, 
according to Scharndorff, at the latest in July—August 1903, when the Russian 
Marxists split up into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. The author shows that even 
before the Revolution, Lenin maintained that “an organization consisting of 
real revolutionaries [will] not shrink from using any means if an unsuitable 
member has to be got rid of” (page 18). The theoretical basis for purges was thus 
created before the Party came into being. . 

Scharndorff does a great service by revealing Lenin’s part in the emergence 
of what is now unjustifiably termed “Stalinism.” He shows that it was Lenin who 
devised, in 1917, the notorious charge of being an “enemy of the people” (against 
which, according to a statement made by Khrushchev in 1956, defense was 
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impossible) (page 46), that the security organs’ pzactice of dreaming up imaginary 
crimes and plots (in-order, for instance, to fulfill some macabre “death-sentence 

plan”), a characteristic feature of Stalin’s “big purge,” existed in embryonic form 
in the time of Lenin (page 60), and that it was Lenin, not Stalin, who gave the 
security organs their special position of autonomy. Even under Lenin, the 
situation was described in an official document as follows: 


The Cheka has complete independence of action. It is authorized to carry out 
house searches, arrests and executions, after (1) which it reports to the Council 
of.People’s Commissars (page 59). 


Scharndorff further notes that it was Lenin who at the Tenth Party Congress 
created the “Party-juridical” basis for the Stalin purges by pushing through 
resolutions calling for ruthless suppression of oppositional tendencies within the 
Party in order to preserve the latter’s unity. The first big purge took place not at 
the beginning of the NEP period but before, in September 1919, when a “re- 
registration” resulted in the exclusion from the Party of some 130,000 members— 
a measure somewhat obscured by the fact that at that time the influx of new 
members was considerable (page 64). The security organs were first used against 
opponents within the Party when in May 1920 Lenin sent a special 50,000-man- 
strong detachment headed by Cheka chief Dzerzhinsky to crush the nationalist 
opposition in the Ukraine (page 69). The first trial óf a veteran Communist 
leader for “high treason” also took place under Lenin, when in the summer of 
1923 ‘Tatar Party chief Mirza Sultan-Galiyev was arraigned, on the basis of his 
“nationalistic deviations,” on a charge of having had contacts with the capitalist 
world (page 91). Stalin’s show trials of 1936—38, and also his “settling of accounts 
with Titoism,” were thus nothing more than a logical continuation of the tactics 
employed by Lenin against opposition both inside and outside the Party.. 

Scharndorff’s book reads rather like the charge-sheet at the Nuremberg 
Trials: With calm objectivity, the author quotes an official report of Cheka 
activities during 1918 according to which 31,489 persons were subjected to 
“repressive measures,” of whom 6,185 were shot and 14,829 sentenced to im- 
prisonment, the rest being sent to concentration camps (page 58). He remarks 
that during the period 1928—53, i.e., from the beginning of the industrialization 

‘campaign until Stalin’s death, of the six men who held the post of Chairman of 
the State Planning Commission/Committee (Gosplan), four were shot, one 
poisoned in a “medical murder,” and only one survived (only to be subsequently 
branded as an enemy of the Party). In the little more than one decade from Stalin’s 
death to Khrushchev’s fall, the Soviet Union’s chief planner, a man who must 
plan for decades in advance, was replaced no less than seven times (page 363). 


Such information, corroborated by 834 source references, forms the backbone 
of Scharndorff’s book. The author does not, however, confine himself to enumer- 
ating the purgatory measures in question but tries, albeit with varying success, to 
. teveal the motives behind each one. The leaders’ policy thereby emerges as highly 
complex and subject to constant change. Here, the author’s objective WAEDE 
does much to strip ae of its demoniac aura. 


et 


In particular, Scharndorff constantly draws attention to recurring phenomena 
in the evolution of Communist systems. He detects, for example, in the prep- 
arations for Trotsky’s overthrow, which were begun. in 1923, a law according 
to which the fall of a top functionary inevitably ends in a mass purge. 


As soon as local and regional functionaries ceased to be dependent on the 
approval of mirior Party members or functionaries, they became followers of a 
top functionary. . . . If the latter fell, his successor had to reckon with the possibility 
that the functionaries belonging to his apparat were not completely reliable. . . . The 
purging of an entire chain of command was thus the inevitable aftermath of the 
fall of a single top functionary. This too was a consequence of an organizational 
practice which was created by Lenin and institutionalized by Stalin (pages 86—87). 


Of dramatic interest is the author’s analysis of the period of the “great purge,” 
which probably saw the Stalin era at its most cruel. Here we are given an insight 
into Stalin’s purging technique, consisting, for example, in coupling acts of 
terror against one group with liberal gestures toward another or with spectacular 
technical achievements. Thus, the notorious “decree” of April 7, 1935, which 
introduced the death sentence for twelve-year-old children, was accompanied by 
‘an amnesty for peasants convicted during the collectivization campaign (pages 165 
and 168); similarly, the arrest on June 10, 1937, of a group of Civil War marshals 
led by Tukhachevsky was immediately followed, on June 18, by a “sputnik” 
, performance in the form of a nonstop flight across the North Pole from Moscow 
to Seattle (page 204). Just as some twenty years later Khrushchev sought by 
numerous decrees advantageous to the workers and peasants to gain the popu- 
larity which would give him a free hand against the “anti-Party group,” so did 
Stalin usher in his “great purge” by abolishing (on September 25, 1935) the 
rationing of meat, fats, sugar and potatoes (page 168). 


Such camouflaging tactics were not intended for Soviet citizens alone. 
We are told: - 


The amnesty [for the peasants], whose propaganda value was fully exploited 
in the West, is one of the reasons why the Western press (first and foremost Walter 
Duranty of The New York Times) and public opinion saw in Stalin a man who 
wanted the best for his people and was eliminating the inflexible Bolshevik theore- 

. ticians and bloody revolutionaries of 1917 and the Civil War (page 168). 


Drawing up a balance sheet of the “great purge,” Scharndorff writes: 


The double face of these years, a double face of which the West wanted to see only 
one side [the author tells how a British Crown attorney by the name of Pritt testified 
that at the trial against the “Trotskyite-Zinovevite terror center” held in Moscow 
in August 1936 legal form and justice had been strictly adhered to (page 184)], 
becomes particularly apparent in this spring of 1937. Leningrad Party Secretary 
A. A. Zhdanov . . . declared infringement of the electiveness of Party organs to 
be irreconcilable with the organizational principles of Bolshevism....On the 
following day, Pravda reported on a trial of Party functionaries on a charge of “in- 
fringing socialist legality”. . . . Shortly afterwards, there was even a Pravda editorial 
which spoke out against intolerance toward the Church and religious believers and 
demanded respect for the latter’s convictions (page 200). 
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The author crowns his analysis with the proposition that the Party’s plenary 
session of January 1938 ushered in a “de-Stalinization” by Stalin himself (pages 
220-32). 

When examining the background of individual purgatory measures, Scharn- 
dorff sometimes leads us to highly interesting conclusions of a psychological, 
political and sociological nature. He points out, for example, that at the beginning 
of the collectivization campaign Nikolai Yezhov, the notorious People’s Com- 
missar for Internal Affairs who played the part of hangman during the “great 
purge,” occupied the position of Deputy People’s Commissar for Agriculture. 
In other words, Yezhov was directly responsible for the severe famine which 
followed in the wake of forced collectivization. From massacring simple peasants 
to massacting top functionaries was only a short step... 

Also of interest are the author’s observations of the behavior of the various 
opposition leaders during the purge. The hardest nuts to crack were the leaders of 
the “workers’ opposition,” who had called for a free trade union movement. 
They refused to cringe before Stalin and had to be convicted in secret-—a show 
trial would have been too risky. Neither did it prove easy to break the backs of 
the “right-wing deviationists,”” who advocated a softer political course. The trial 
of the Bukharin-Rykov group was accordingly the last of the show trials to take 
place; presumably it could only be started once the opposition of the military had 
been crushed. 

The least moral fiber of all was displayed by the “leftists,” whose bouts of 
self-criticism and confessions of guilt alternated with mock duels with Stalin. 
Theirs was opposition in name only. 

The most prominent of the “leftists,” whose story Scharndorff tells virtually 
without comment, was Leon Trotsky. Right at the beginning of his book, 
Scharndorff quotes Trotsky’s early prediction that Lenin’s organizational prin- 
ciples would result in “the Party organization replacing the Party, the Central 
Committee the Party organization, and the dictator the Central Committee” 
(page 24). Trotsky, as a Menshevik, was initially an opponent of Lenin, and only 
went over to his side in 1917, presumably allowing egoism to prevail over 
judgment. In the realm of internal political struggle he was a dilettante, and his 
career ended in failure. On August 20, 1940, his life was brought to a brutal end 
in far-off Mexico by members of an organization which functioned so well that 
after having served twenty years’ imprisonment the murderer was able to take off 
eastwards and disappear. Scharndorff remarks drily that the Trotsky episode in 
the “permanent purge” thus had a fitting sequel (page 226). 

Trotsky was well aware of the nature of Bolshevism. Nevertheless, he collab- 
orated with Lenin, and rendered inestimable services to Communism. His 
reward was to be deposited on the political scrap-heap. Is not the fate of the 
“hangers-on” perhaps another aspect of the “permanent purge”? 


Scharndorff tries to see Stalin’s terror measures as political moves rather 
than as the temperamental outbursts of a bloodthirsty tyrant for which they are 
often taken. Certainly, many of his interpretations are open to debate. One may 
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ask, for example, whether Sergei Kirov, the Leningrad Party chief murdered in 
1934, was really at the head of an anti-Stalin opposition movement, or whether 
there was a plot against Stalin by the military. There are arguments on both sides. 
In favor of Scharndorff’s postulates is that in the early thirties the situation in the 
USSR was highly critical, with severe famine as a result of forced collectivization, 
increased resistance within the Party, and opposition to Stalin even from his 
wife Nadezhda Alliluyeva, who in 1932 died a tragic death. One cannot but 
agree with the author when he says: 


In his desperate situation there was no other way out for Lenin’s faithful son 
than to launch a new purge, to begin a new clamp-down in order to reach the set 
goal by hook or by crook (page 146). 


Scharndorff’s inclination to see events in a political light culminates in his 
remark that at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 Khrushchev saved the USSR’s 
Party and state structure by his “brilliant” explanation that not the latter, but 
. certain defects in Stalin’s character had been responsible for the purges of past 
decades (page 362). Unfortunately, however, the author is inconsistent in that 
he ascribes a number of phenomena, particularly enigmatic ones such as the 
“Leningrad affair” of 1949, to personal, non-political intriguing. One cannot 
get far in studying Communism, or politics in general for that matter, without 
a theoretical frame of reference. This is illustrated by Scharndorff’s‘assertion that 
the “Leningrad affair” lay outside Stalin’s sphere of influence (page 251). In 
1949, there was nothing in the Soviet Union which lay outside Stalin’s sphere of 
influence, at least not at Central Committee level. The affair becomes comprehen- 
sible, however, when viewed as the first postwar eruption of the conflict between 
the Party apparatchiki and the technologists. 


Moskaus permanente Sauberung undoubtedly constitutes a major step forward 
in the study of modern Communism. It is therefore a great pity that a work of 
such lasting value should have apparently become itself a victim of the “per- 
manent purge” in that sales would seem to have been unfavorably affected by 
Khrushchev’s fall soon after publication; the material which Scharndorff has 
gathered on the deposed Soviet leader’s role under Stalin as well as on his earlier 
activities would do credit to a good biography. 


The little over three years which have passed since Scharndorff’s book came 
out have confirmed many of the author’s observations, for example, his predic- 
tion of the fall of the then security chief Semichastny. It can only be hoped that 
` the book will soon experience a renaissance. 


Herman Akhminov 
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Publications ofthe Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 13, 1967, 136 pp. 
dn Russian.) a 

This issue contains: “Labor in-the USSR,” by 
F. Hajenko; “Current Alternatives in Soviet 
Economics,” by K. A. Krylov; “Sol Erosion in 
the Soviet Union,” by S. Kabysh; and “The 
‘ Problem of Old Age in Russan and Soviet 
Medicine,” by H. Schulz; a review by H. Schulz 
of Laszlo Révész’s and Hans Jörg Pommet’s 
Der Arzt im Sonystreich, published by the Verlag 
Schweizerisches Ost-Institut, Berne, 1965; a 
chronicle of religious events; and a general 
chronicle of events for May and June, 1967. 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 


SCIENCES, Vol. I, No. 2, 1966, 76 pp. E 


Ga English.) 


The issue opens with an article on “The Use 
of ‘Donor and Cadaver Bone Marrow in Soviet 
Medical Practice,” by 9 regular contributor, Eva 
Maria Kraus, who describes the advances made 
im recent years in this sphere of medicine, giving 
detailed examples of the experiments conducted 
and the precise techniques employed, The author 
draws attention to the value of the discoveries 
made in preserving bone marrow when used to 
combat diseases of the blood. ` i 


An “Historical Survey of Soviet Gerontology 
and Geriatrics,” by Heinrich Schulz, 1s an ex- 
haustive survey of the work done in this field and 
an account of the various views held by Soviet 
specialists on a subject that has always been of 
major interest to Russian medicine. The article 
also contains statistics on the number and dis- 
tribution of macrobiotics in the Soviet Union, 
and enumerates the measures proposed by Soviet 
gerontologists to prolong expectation of life in 
general. 


Hartmut Meyden examines “The Demographic 
Effects of Relaxed Abortion Laws in Soviet Bloc 
Countries,” showing how the dangerously high 
abortion rate is cutting the natural increase in 
some of these countries almost to nil and threat- 
ening women’s health. Less stringent legislation, 
introduced*to protect women, has brought an 
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alarming drop in the birthrate, which the author- 
ities are now trying to counteract. i 


Paul Dexter, a young African who studied in 
the USSR, describes the life of African medical 
students in a country where the authorities do 
their best to indoctrinate young people from 
developing countries with Communist ideas and 
where informal fraternization with the local 
population is not encouraged. The author pro- 
vides interesting information on the relations 
between the Komsomol activists and forcign 
students, showing that spies prejudice’ts by no 
means absent. i 


The issue closes with a report by Alexander 
Vardy on a debate in the Soviet press on “Pata- 
psychology versus Marxism-Leninism” and an 
abridged translanon of S. M. Pavlenko’s article 
on “Sanogenology—A Key Question in Medi- 
cine,” originally published in a Soviet periodical. 
The usual Chronicle of Events (July-December 
1966) 1s appended. 


DERGI, No. 50, 1967, 80 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“The History and Aims of Eastern Research: in 
Tsarist Russia and the Soviet Union,” by Ahmet 
Temir, “Party Within a Party—the Basic Principle 
of the Structure of the Soviet Communist Party,” 
by- H. Akhminov; “Labor in the Soviet Union,” 
by F. Hajenko; “The Baku Conference of Soviet 
Turcologists,” by Suleyman Tekiner, “Demo- 
graphic Changes in the Idel-Ural Region,” by 
Y. Mironenko, and “Stalin’s Biography,” by 
P. Fedenko. There follow obituaries of Naki Bey 
Keykurun (Seyhzamanli), Ali Azertekin and 


` Aymelek Kirimal; reviews by Edige Kurimal of 


Fethi Tevetotlu’s Turksyeds sosyalist xe komimist 
JSaaliyetler (The Socialist and Communist Move- 
ments in Turkey), by Suleyman Tekiner of 
A. Sh. Milman’s Politichesky stroi Azerbaidzbana 
y XIX —nachale XX vekov (The Political System in 
Azerbaidzhan in the Nineteenth and Early 
Twentieth Centuries), by Abdullah Soysal of 
Mustecip Ulkusal’s Dobrusa se Turkler (Dobruja 
and the Turks), and by AE Akiş of Aclan Sayilgan’s 
Mazlum Milletlerin Kurtuluş Savaşları Karsisinda 
S.S.C.B. ve Sultangalief (The USSR and Sultan- 
Galiyev and the National-Liberation Struggle of 
Oppressed Peoples); and the usual:chronicle of 
events. - 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
December 1967 


On Decémber 7, Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister Semenov made representations 
to the US Ambassador in Moscow on the growing activity of “neo-Nazi” forces in 
Western Germany. On the following day, he. delivered a corresponding note to the 
West German chargé d’affaires, Sante. The Soviet government thus reiterated its warning 
to the West German government of January 28. 


> These diplomatic moves indicate that the Soviets do not at present regard a relaxa- 
tion of tension in relations with Western Germany, irrespectively of whether that country 
has a tight-wing, socialist or grand-coalition government, as either desirable or expedient. 
Such a relaxation of tension would inevitably lead to demands for a reduction of Soviet 
troop strength in Eastern Germany, and the USSR apparently needs to keep up its 
strong military presence there, firstly, ın order to stabilize its position in restive Eastern 
Europe, and secondly, because the Warsaw Pact forces, with close to 100 divisions whose 
arsenal includes tactical atomic weapons, constitute a kind of “second strike” force 
complementary to the USSR’s nuclear deterrent. N. G. 


* 


On December 24, Army General I. G. Pavlovsky, who in April had been appointed 

Deputy Minister of Defense, was first mentioned in the Defense Ministry newspaper 

` Krasnaya zvezda as Commander in Chief of Land Forces. At about the same time, indirect 

indications appeared in the newspaper to the effect that Colonel General S. P. Vasyagin 

had recently become the Land Forces’ Military Council Member and Political Depart- 
ment Head. ; 

These two pieces of information are evidence of the restoration of the Land Forces’ 
.High Command, which was dissolved in 1964 when Marshal Chuikov was finally switched 
to the post of Civil Defense chief. This is a development of the utmost significance. 
It indicates that the Khrushchev-inspired predilection for super-powerful rockets has 
now given way to a policy of striking a sensible balance between conventional and 
nuclear forces. The Land -Forcés are now being treated as being equal in importance to 
„the Strategic Missile Forces. Quite possibly, the decision to resuscitate the High Com- 
mand of the Soviet Land Forces was influenced by the Near East crisis. P. K. 


* 


In both Hast and West, the opinion 1s widespread that the computer (and also, by 
umplication, mathematics) is capable of solving all man’s problems, including, for ex- 
ample, the establishment of priorities in economic plans, It is therefore interesting to 
note the existence in the USSR of an opposite point of view. In his popular-science book 
Nu i chto? (So What?), published by the “Molodaya gvardiya” publishing house, 
mathematician Y. I. Khurgin pokes gentle fun at man’s belief in the omnipotence of 
the computer. He writes: 


It is rumored that various sciences, engineering as well as descriptive, are presently undergoing 
a vast process of mathematization....True, most people have extremely vague ideas about this 
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process: some think that the mathematicians must write equations for all eventualities of life; others 
consider that electronic computers should think for people. ..still others reckon soberly with the 
assistance which the mathematicians have to offer (quoted from Jzrestia, November 26, 1967). 


Khurgin insists that no computer can think for a human being. Although computers 
are of immense scientific and practical use, he says, they can only help, not control, 
mankind. A.J. G. 


i * 


Pending publication of the Central Statistical Authority’s report, the following 
figures are available on the USSR’s economic performance in 1967. Electric power 
station capacity reached 132,500,000 kilowatts, and power generation some 600,000 
million kilowatt-hours (the plan called for 598,000 million kilowatt-hours). The eigh- 
teenth turbine of the huge (4,050,000-kilowatt) Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station 
on the Angara River was brought into operation, as were the Vilyui Hydroelectric 
Power Station, two generating sets at the Krasnoyarsk Hydroelectric Power Station 
with a capacity of 1,016,000 kilowatts, an 800,000-kilowatt turbogenerator at the 
Slavyansk State District Power Station in the Donbass, 300,000-kilowatt generating 
sets at thermal power stations at Krivoi Rog, Kashira and other localities, and finally, 
a 750,000-volt direct-current power transmission line from the Konakovo State District 
Power Station to Moscow (Pravda, December 22, 1967). 


Steel production reached a new record of more than 102,000,000 tons (the US 
figures for 1965 and 1966 were 121,000,000 and 125,000,000 tons respectively) (bid., 
December 25, 1967). 


The coal industry fulfilled its plan for 1967 ahead of schedule, production increasing 
by 10,000,000 tons to 595,000,000 tons, equivalent to 517,000,000 tons of hard coal 
(bid., December 26, 1967). 


Gas production rose by 14,000 million cubic meters to 159,000 million cubic meters, 
the plan target being 160,000 million cubic meters (sbid., December 28, 1967). 


Finally, petroleum production increased by 23,000,000 tons to a total of 288,000,000 
tons, which meant that the plan target was reached (sbid., December 30, 1967). 
; G. V. 


r 
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* 


At the Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting of March 1965, the existing 
procedure for delivering agricultural produce to the state, which had been inherited 
from Khrushchev, was subjected to a radical change. The grain delivery assignment 
was reduced, and set at 54,000,000 tons for each year of the 1966—70 Five-Year Plan. 
Contractual agreements were concluded with individual Union republics, oblasts, 
raions and farms. 


Even at the time, however, it was realized that the assignment was insufficient to 
meet the country’s mounting grain requirements, and for this reason provision was 
made for above-plan purchases of the’ principle grain crops, wheat and rye, which were 
to be paid for at 50 percent above the regular price. These deliveries were to be voluntary. 
In 1967, however, they amounted to a mere 3,000,000 tons as compared to 21,000,000 
tons in 1966. In view of this, Leonid Korniyets, Chairman of the State Purchasing Com- 
mittee, proposed, in an article in the Never et 30, 1967, issue of the newspaper Se/- 
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skaya zbizn, that the grain delivery contracts should also include above-plan sales. The 
proposal has been approved by the Soviet government (Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, 
No. 51, page 30). Voluntary sales of grain to the state thus lasted only two years. 
, S.K. 
* 

On December 8, the trade union newspaper Trad drew attention in a leading article 
entitled “Industrial Safety is Everyone’s Concern” to the unsatisfactory situation at 
Soviet enterprises in respect of labor protection and safety engineering. 


Although records are kept, national statistics on industrial injuries are not published 
in the Soviet Union, with the exception of percentages indicating any decrease which 
may occur. Reports on the position at individual enterprises are published, however, 
and the fact that these have been becoming noticeably more frequent in recent years 
indicates that the number of injuries is on the increase, presumably as a consequence 
of growing mechanization. Previous pointers were the resolution of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of March 29, 1967, calling for better medical care for 
industrial workers, and an undated resolution by the Council of Ministers and the 
trade-union body calling for improved labor protection in agriculture (published by 
Trud on July 23, 1967). ' 

In its recent leading article, Trad complains that “there are still not a few trade- 
union committees which tolerate gross infractions of the safety engineering rules and 
occasionally cover up for offenders.” It may be added that there 1s still nothing to stop 
enterprises being put into operation where “not everything necessary for labor protec- 
tion has been done,” this despite years of talk, and that safety inspectors still lack the 
authority to “stop work immediately in dangerous workshops” or to “annul regula- 
tions infringing the labor laws” (Literaturnaya gazeta, March 8, 1967). F. H. 


* 


In its issue for December 16—17, the Munich Saddeutsche Zeitung reported that an 
anonymous “Letter to a Comrade” was circulating in Moscow in which the expulsion 
from the Party of historian A. M. Nekrich was sharply condemned. The report 1s 
- probably true. 


Nekrich’s expulsion on account of his book 1941 god: 22 iyunya (June 22, 1941), 
which was put out in 1965 by “Nauka,” the publishing house of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, and favorably received by Soviet historians at a specially arranged discussion, 
caused alarm among Soviet historical and even certain Party circles, as did a scathing 
review of the book by G. A. Deborin and B. S. Telpukhovsky in the journal Voprosy 
istorii KPSS (1967, No. 9), which was reminiscent of the Stalin era. Nekrich, ıt was 
said, had “betrayed the scientific principles of Marxist historiography” and adopted an 
anti-Soviet, bourgeois approach in his work. 

Nekrich’s offense was to portray the early period of the Great Patriotic War and 
the events which led up to it rather more objectively than is usual in the Soviet Union. 
He found himself constrained to reproach the Soviet government of that period for 
pursuing a short-sighted policy in collaborating with Nazi Germany and turning down 
offers of cooperation from Great Britain and France, and ascribed the initial Soviet 
setbacks on the field of battle to inadequate armaments, incompetent military leadership 
and the unfavorable distribution of heavy industry. 
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The Party was infuriated. In their review, Deborin and Telpukhovsky protested 
that Nekrich had “refused to accept that the staunchness of the Soviet fighting man 1s 
founded first and foremost on faithfulness to the ideals of socialism, to the cause of 
the Communist Party,” and had thereby “barred the way to a truly scientific examination 
of the historical Jaws which were particularly manifest during the war.” ‘he reviewers 
expressed particular tre at Nekrich’s extensive use of “falsified” Western sources. He 
could, they said, have “used Soviet documentary publications and archive soutces, 
whose ob jectivity 1s indisputable.” The correctness of this assertion cannot be verified, 
since the vast majority of such documents have not been made public, and are not even 
available to the Soviet ‘historian. a P. U. 


x 


The Party’s campaign against errant Soviet writers, whose most recent victims are 
Aleksandr Ginzburg, Yury Galanskov, Alekseı Dobrovolsky and Vera Lashkova, 
sentenced to terms of up to seven years’ imprisonment on charges ranging from the 
organization of anti-Soviet demonstrations to illegal trafficking in foreign currency, 
appears to be having its desired intimidatory effect. 


This, at least, 1s the impression conveyed by the content, or rather lack of content, 
of a recent (1967, No. 10) issue of one of the USSR’s best and most liberal literary 
journals, Novy mir (the issue, incidentally, came out three months late). 

A eulogy and verses devoted to the fiftieth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
a further instalment of Rasula Gamzatova’s uncontroversial story “My Daghestan” 
and a dull story about Mexican potters called “That Very Blue” by East German 
writer Anna Seghers—this 1s all that the jubilee issue or Novy mir has to offer in the 
way of bel/es-/etires, the major part of the issue being given over to journalistic contri- 
butions on the Revolution anniversary. 


A little over fifty years ago, equally lavish celebrations took place on the occasion 
of the three-hundredth anniversary of the Romanov dynasty. Perusing the literature 
of that time, one cannot fail to be surprised at how modest and restrained i it was compared 
with the present Soviet bombast. L. B. 


* 


The New Year’s issue of Literaturnaya gazeta reports on the bestowal of such high 
awards as the Order of Lenin, the Order of the Red Banner of Labor, the Badge of 
Honor and the medals For Valant Labor and For Excellent Lakor on a number of 
Moscow writers for their “services ın the development of Soviet literature” and their 
“active participation in the Communist education of workers.” The newspaper also 
reports on the award of USSR Lenin and State Prizes for Literature to Irakly Andronikov, 
Mirdza Kempe and Yaroslav Smelyakov, and RSFSR State Prizes for Literature to 
Sergei Krutilin (for his novel Lipyagi [Lipyagi}), Boris Ruchev (for his poem ‘“‘Lyubava”’ 
[Lyubava] and poetry collections Krasnoye solnyshko [Little Red Sun] and Provody Valentiny 
[Valentina’s Send-Off]), and David Kugultinov (for his collection of poems Ya tvor 
rovesntk, [I Am Your Contemporary]). 

These lists of awards for jubilee year are noteworthy for (1) the inclusion of a 
hard core of Party devotees including Aleksei Surkov, Leonid Sobolev and Anatoly 
Sofronov; a considerable number of “‘neutralists” (a typical representative being the 
present Board Secretary of the USSR Writers’ Union Georgy Markov); and a small 
number of “liberals,” i.e., writers who are trying to make fresh contributions to Soviet 
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literature within the limits tolerated by the regime (Aleksandr Tvardovsky, Robert 
Rozhdestvensky and Yerofim Dorosh are the only really outstanding members of this 
group); (2) the absence of prominent young “left-wing” writers, or “free-thinkers”’; 
and (3) the reappearance on the forefront-of the Soviet literary scene of playwright 
Vladimir Bill-Belotserkovsky, Petr Tur (one of the two feuilleton-writing brothers) 
aod Vladimir Chivilikhin, who before the war founded the “Leningrad school” of 
poetry. : 

.- The same issue of Literaturnaya gazeta carries, under a section entitled “Polemics,” 
the text of a sermon delivered over “Radio Liberty” by Orthodox Archbishop Ioann 
of San Francisco on the subject of science and morality, and a reply to this sermon by 
Professor G. Pospelov. G. P. 


* 


At the end of 1967, the Institute of Asian Peoples of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
put out a major work on the history of the ancient Turks by Lev Nikolayevich Gumulev, 
a Soviet Russian Orientalist and Turcologist of the old school. This noteworthy volume 
covets the period from 304 to 861 A.D., characterized by the Orkhon and Yenisei 
cultures and literatures and by the first Uighur state, and has two features which dis- 
tinguish it from other Soviet historiographical works. 


Firstly, 1t frankly acknowledges the historical and national unity of all Turkic 
peoples of the Soviet Union, in particular those of modern Turkestan, whose ancestors 
once occupied a huge territory between ancient China, Iran and the Volga-Urals region. 


Secondly, and still more important, Gumulev’s work constitutes a complete abandon- 
ment of the “class warfare” approach to be found in other Soviet oriental studies, and 
a return to the objectivity of the old St. Petersburg school during the time of Academician 
V. V. Bartold. 


From a brief authorial preface it transpires that the first version of Gumilev’s 
work was prepared as long ago as 1935, i.e., under Stalin, when for obvious reasons 
its publication was out of the question. E.K. 


* 


Up till now, the Soviet antıteligious press has contained hardly any mention of the 
Mennonites. In 1967, a book by V. F. Krestyaninov appeared according to which noth- 
ing had been heard about them in the Soviet Union since collectivization—or at least, 
since World War —until 1957, when former German settlers began to be released from 
exile and concentration camps; only then did Mennonite activity ın the USSR become 
at all noticeable. Certain phenomena contradictory to Soviet atheistic theories have 
here become apparent. 


Firstly, middle-aged and young people, not the older generation, predominate in 
the Mennonite communities. 


Secondly, the vicissitudes of fate, including confinement in prisons and concentra- 
tion camps, and the loss of kith and kin, far from making the Mennonites bitter, fright- 
eped or apathetic or in any way breaking their spirit, so hardened and crystallized their 
convictions that immediately upon regaining freedom these staunch believers set about 
founding communities and preaching their faith. 
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Thirdly, productive labor, described by Soviet atheists as having the effect of thrust- 
ing God right out of people’s lives, is not preventing the Mennonites ‘from being, at 
the same time, shock workers and religious preachers. 

In order to destroy the Mennonite movement in the USSR, the Soviet authorities 
now blame its past adherents for having established communities in the West in the 
sixteenth century in opposition to the Anabaptists and Miinzerites, participants in the 
“peasant wars,” pledged allegiance to the Tsar after having settled in Russia in the eigh- 
teenth century, displayed “capitalistic” and “nationalistic” tendencies, and emigrated. 
in their. hundreds to Canada in the nineteen-thirties; and its present adherents for also 
dreaming of a mass exodus from the USSR. N.T. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1967 


1 Party Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev re- 2 Death of Party Central Committee Member, 


cetves Syrian Prime Minister and’ member of Deputy Chairman of USSR Supreme Soviet 
‘Command of Baath Party Youssef Zeayen, Presidium and Chairman of Belorussian 
who is in USSR as head of Syrian govern- Supreme Soviet Presidium V. I. Kozlov. 
mental delegation. Party Central Committee Protocol on Soviet-Bulgarian trade in 
Member and Minister of Foreign Affairs 1968, which is to amount to over 1,500 mil- 
A.A. Gromyko is participant on Soviet lion rubles, signed following negotiations in 
side in ensuing talk. Brezhnev emphasizes Moscow. 
readiness of USSR to continue to render aid Announcement that Soviet-Yemeni agree- 
and support to Syria. ment on further development ‘of economic 
Supreme Soviet Presidium Chairman N.V. cooperation has been signed following 
Podgorny receives Finnish Foreign Minister negotiations in Moscow. 
Abt: Karjalainen, who is in Moscow to Polish Foreign Trade Minister Witold 
conclude talks on Soviet-Finnish trade in ‘Trampezynski arrives in Moscow to conclude 
1968 and attend regular séssion of standing talks on Soviet-Polish trade in 1968. 


Sovier-Finnish , intergoveromental commis- 


sion on economic cooperation. . 3 Detachment of ten Soviet bombers leavés for 


UAR on friendly visit during which Soviet 


Protocol on creation of Finno-Soviet fliers will become acquainted with UAR air 
joint-stock shipping company signed at force. 
Baltic Maritime Shipping offices in Lenin- , Podgorny, accompanied by Deputy For- 
grad. Saimaa Canal representative G. Y. ciga Minister S. P. Kozyrev and other Soviet 
Pyase-sky is signatory for USSR. representatives, leaves for Helsinki in response 

All-Union conference on inventing and to invitation by Fionish President Urho 
patenting, organized by USSR and Ukrainian Kekkonen in order to attend celebrations of 
Academies of Sciences in conjunction with fiftieth anniversary of Finnish independence. 
Committee for Inventions and Discoveries Protocol on Soviet-Polish trade in 1968, 
of USSR Council of Ministers, comes to an which is to amount to 1,750 million rubles, 
end in Kiev. Inventing and patenting in or 14 percent more than in 1967, as in 
Soviet scientific institutions were discussed. | | Moscow. 


Announcement that delegation of Soviet 


journalists, headed by board chairman of 
“Novosti” Press Agency B.S. Burkov and 
including representatives from newspapers 
Pravda and Izvestia, journal Za rubexhom 
and news agency TASS, has arrived in Lon- 
don, where it will participate in three-day 


“discussion on international affairs organized 


by British International Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
‘““Kosmos-194.” 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit to Moscow from November 29 to 
December 2 of Syrian governmental delega- 
tion led by Prime Minister Zeayen. Area of 
discussion comprised further development of 
Soviet-Syrian relations in political, economic 
and other spheres, and a number of current 
international problems. Invitations to Brezh- 
nev, Podgorny and Chairman of Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin to visit Syria were 
accepted. 


Announcement that Soviet Navy will 
carry out research on sound propagation 
conditions in North Pacific and geological 
structure of ocean bed south of Aleutians. 
Research will involve detonation of under- 
water explosive charges of one to five tons 
during period December 3 to. December 15. 
Ships are warned to stay clear of area 
concemed, z 
Announcement that USSR and Congo 
(Kinshasa) have reestablished diplomatic 
relations; their embassies are soon to resume 


` operations. 


Announcement that new atomic reactor 
with ‘name of “Mair” has been built at Scientific 
Research Institute for Atomic Reactors in 
Melekess for purpose of studying materials 
in intense neutron fluxes and at high tem- 


peratures. Reactor has power of 100,000,000 — 


watts and can produce neutron flux of 5 x101 
per square centimeter per second. 


Soviet Constitution Day. 


Supreme Soviet delegation led by Supreme - 


Soviet Presidium Member and First Secretary 
of Bashkir Oblast Party Committee Z. N. 
Nuriyev leaves Moscow for Katmandu on 
reciprocal visit at invitation of Nepalese 
National Panchayat (Assembly). 


6 Talks begin in Warsaw between Polish 
Foreign Minister Rapacki and his Soviet 
colleague Gromyko on international situation 
and security and peace in Europe. 


7 Norwegian Trade and Shipping Minister 

' Kare Willoch arrives in Moscow in connec- 
tion with forthcoming signing of Soviet- 
Norwegian trade agreement for 1968—70. 


Republican trade-union congresses begin 
in republican capitals. Topics of discussion 
include reports of trade-union central com- 
mittee chairmen, fulfillment of Five-Year 
Plan assignments, implementation of eco- 
nomic reform and improvement of working 
conditions. 


Announcement that intet-trade-union con- 
ferences have been held in all krais, oblasts 
and autonomous republics of RSFSR. Topics 
of discussion included fulfillment of Five- 
Year Plan assignments, implementation of 

‘ economic reform and improvement of 
working conditions. 


Fiftieth anniversary of Soviet courts. 

Announcement that Senegalese capital of 
Dakar and Azerbaidzhani capital of Baku have 
become brother cities. 


8 Brezhnev leaves for Prague on two-day 
friendly visit at invitation of Czech Com- 
,munist Party and government to discuss 
development of Soviet-Czech cooperation in 
various fields, as well as international and 
world Communist problems. 


Protocol on trade and payments in 1968 
signed in Prague following negotiations 
between Soviet and Czech governmental 
delegations. 


Podgorny returns, to Moscow from Hel- 
sinki after attending celebrations of fiftieth 
anniversary of Finnish independence. 


Deputy Foreign Minister V.S. Semenov 
hands to West German chargé d'affaires 
Sante statement addressed to West German 
government protesting, with reference to 
Potsdam Agreement, against “activation of 
militarist and neo-Nazi forces” in Western 
Germany, specific mention being made of 
congress of National Democratic Paity held 
November 10-12 ın Hanover. Pertinent 
statements are also handed to US, British and 
French Ambassadors. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


Announcement that Council for Secondary 
General-Education School Questions of 
USSR Education Ministry is holding tts 
first session. Participants include Education 
Ministers of Union republics. Topics of 
discussion are draft of Secondary School 
Statute, implementation of new school curric- 
ula, and proposals aimed at improving 
the training of teachers. 


Soviet-Norwegian trade protocol covering 
period 1968—70 signed in Moscow. 


Delegation of Party officials led by Central 
Committee Candidate Member and Head of 
Central Committee’s Machine Building De- 
partment V.S. Frolov returns to Moscow from 
East Berlin after having famuliarized itself 
with experience of East German Socialist 
Unity Party in raising labor productivity. 


East German Party and governmental dele- 
gation, led by First Secretary of Central 
Committee of Soctalist Unity Party and 
Chairman of State Council Walter Ulbricht, 
arrives in Moscow on official visit to discuss 
with Soviet leaders Soviet-East German re- 
lations and current international problems. 


Conference devoted to fortieth anniversary of 
Canton Commune opened at Institute of 
Asian Peoples of USSR Academy of Sciences 
by Deputy Board Chairman of-Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship Society, Dr. S.L. Tikhvinsky. 

Announcement that administration of 
Albanian Red Cross has refused to accept 
telegram in which Union of Soviet Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies expressed sym- 
pathy with Albanian earthquake victims and 
offered to help with food, medicaments and 
other essentials. 


Announcement that, following decision by 
the board of USSR Ministry of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education, approximately 
9,000 students at Soviet higher educational 
institutions will undergo on-the-job training 
in “socialist” countries in 1968. 


Group of Party officials, led by Deputy Head 
of Central Committee’s Department for Party 
Organization Work Y. Z. Razumov, leaves 
Moscow for East Berlin in response to 1n- 
vitation by East German Socialist Unity 
Party. ` 

Publication of communiqué on official 
visit to USSR of East German Party and 
governmental delegation. Area of discussion 


comprised development of brotherly re- 
lations between USSR and Eastern Germany, 
strengthening of ties between Soviet Com- 
munist Party and East German Socialist 
Unity Party, and international problems, in- 
cluding Vietnam, the Near East and West 
German policy. Agreements reached under 
which trade and economic ties are to be 
considerably enhanced (in particular by 
deliveries of up-to-date machinery), cultural 
and sport relations extended and tourism 
expanded. Soviet Party end governmental 
delegation to pay official visit to Eastern 
Germany during 1968. 


Area of Pacific closed to shipping and 


‘aircraft on November 27, 1967, on account 


of Soviet rocket launchings declared free. 


14 Rumanian Party and governmental delegation, 
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led by Secretary General of Central Committee 
of Rumanian Communist Party and President 
of Rumanian State Council Nicolae Ceausescu, 
arrives in Moscow on official visit in response 
to invitation by Soviet Communist Party and 
government and enters into talks with Soviet 
leaders. 


First symposium on fast-neutron reactors, 
attended by delegations from Comecon 
countries, opens at Obninsk (Kaluga Oblast). 


Announcement that all-Russian conference 
on scientific organization of agricultural labor 
1s being held in Sverdlovsk. 


Memorial plaque bearing names of Soviet 
diplomats and Foreign Ministry officials who 
died in performance of their duties (such as 
P.L. Botkov and V.V. Vorovsky, murdered 
in 1927 in Poland and in 1923 in Lausanne 
respectively) unveiled in Soviet Foreign 
Ministry in cornection with fiftieth anni- 
versary of Soviet diplomatic service. 

Mecting held in Moscow to mark centenary 
of country’s public architectural organizations. 
Speech delivered by First Board Secretary 
of USSR Architects’ Union G.M. Orlov. 
Gzeetings from International Union of 
Architects conveyed by Unton’s General 
Secretary, Pierre Vago. . 

Announcement that atomic reactor built 
with Soviet assistance has gone into operation 
in Baghdad. 


Chairman of Council of Union of Supreme 
Soviet I.V. Spiridonov receives group of 
students attending courses on the trade union 
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movement run for trade union activists from 
Asian, African and Latin American countries, 
including Gambia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Syria, Pakistan, India and Ceylon, and explains 
Soviet electoral system and work of Supreme 
Soviet. 


Announcement that third all-Union con- 
ference of surgeons and traumatological 
orthopedists has begun in Voronezh. Prin- 
cipal topics of discussion are progress made 
by Soviet surgery during past fifty years, and 
achievements in first aid. 


Publication of communiqué on visit to USSR 
of Rumanian Party and governmental dele- 
gation, Development of Soviet-Rumanian 
relations and current international and 
world Communist problems were discussed. 
Agreement reached under which Soviet 
Party and governmental delegation is to pay 
official visit to Rumania in 1968. 


Meeting takes place on Party Central Com- 
mittee premises between Brezhnev and agri- 
cultural secretaries of Union-republic Party 
central committees and krat and oblast 
Party committees, who have spent one month 
in Moscow on special courses devoted to 
topical aspects of Party history and policy, 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy, political econ- 
omy and “Party construction,” as well as 
practical problems involved in implementing 
decisions of Twenty-Third Party Congress 
and March 1965 and May 1966 plenary 
meetings of Party Central Committee relating 
to agricultural development, including 1n- 
crease in production and sale to state of grain 
and other agricultural produce. Party Central 
Committee Secretaries and Politburo Mem- 
bers A.P. Kirilenko and M.A. Suslov and 
responsible officials of Party Central Commit- 
tee’s Agricultural Department are further 
participants in meeting. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satel- 
lite “Kosmos 195.” 


Detachment of vessels consisting of training 
ship and two trawlers arrives in Sebastopol 
on friendly visit under flag of Chief of Staff 
of Rumanian Navy. 


Announcement that Aeroflot aircraft have 
commenced regular flights to East African 
countries. First flight from Hodeida to Dar- 
es-Salaam via Mogadiscio made by IL-18 
airliner in 18 hours. 
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Announcement that reference book pre- 
pared by “Soviet Encyclopedia” publishing 
house has come out with title of Soyuz 
Sovetskikh Sotstaltstischekikh Respublik. 1917- 
1967 (The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
1917—67). 


Foreign Trade Minister N.S. Patolichev 
leaves Moscow for Budapest to complete 
negotiations and sign protocol on Soviet- 
Hungarian trade in 1968, 


Arrival in Moscow of prominent US 
Republican Party member and Michigan 
State Governor George Romney, who 1s 
touring Europe and Asia. 


Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Cambodia S.M. Kudryavtsev presents cre- 
dentials to Prince Sihanouk. 


Foreign Mınssters of European “socialist” 
countries gather in Warsaw to discuss Near 
East situation. Soviet representatives include 
Foreign Minister A.A. Gromyko, Deputy 
Foreign Minister V.S. Semenov, Foreign 
Ministry board member L.M. Zamyatin and 
Deputy Head of Foreign Mintstry’s Near 
East Department V.I. Kornev. 


Talks between Soviet and Danish trade 
delegations on fulfillment of 1964—69 trade 


agreement come to an end in Moscow. 


Second plenary session of DOSAAF 
Central Committee begins. Partictpants in- 
clude Deputy Defense Minister, General of 
the Army LG. Pavlovsky, and Marshals of the 
Soviet Union S.M. Budenny and K.K. 
Rokossovsky. Speech on tasks facing DO- 
SAAF as result of general conscription law 
delivered by DOSAAF Central Committee 
Chairman, General of the Army A.L. Getmar. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth sat- 
ellite “Kosmos-196.” 

Announcement that Namangan Oblast has 
been established ın order to improve eco- 
nomic administration of Fergana Valley. It 
comprises Namangan and seven large cotton- 
growing raions in north of this valley. 

RSFSR awarded Order of October Rev- 
olution. 


Announcement that USSR and People’s 
Republic of South Yemen have agreed to 
establish diplomatic relations at embassy 
level as result of exchange of telegrams 
between Podgorny and President Qahten 
ash-Shaabi. 
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Goodwill mission from developing coun- 
tries led by Senegalese Minister of State for 
Foreign Affaits Doudou Thiam arrives in 
Moscow to inform Soviet government of 
resolutions passed at conference of ministers 
of 77 developing countries in Algiers in 
October relating to preparations made by 
these countries for forthcoming UN con- 
ference on trade and development. 


Fiftieth anniversary of establishment of 
Soviet security organs. 


Brezhnev, RSFSR delegation led by Party 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
Chairman of RSFSR Council of Ministers 
G.I. Voronoy, delegations from other Union 
republics, and Moscow delegation led by 
Candidate Member of Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo and First Secretary of Mos- 
cow City Party Committee V.V. Grishin 
travel to Kiev to attend celebrations of 
fiftieth anniversary of formation of Ukrainian 
SSR. 


First all-Union gathering of young trade, 
service, passenger transport and communi- 
cations workers opened by First Secretary of 
Komsomol Central Committee S.P. Pavlov. 
Speech on “Enhancing the Role of Kom- 
somol Organizations, Komsomol Members 
and Young Service Workers in Improving 
Public Serivces” delivered by Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary A.Kh. Vezirov. 


Conference of Union-republic Ministers of 
Higher and Special Secondary Education and 
administrators of educational institutions, 
ministries and governmental departments 
opens ın Moscow. Participants also include 
responsible officials of Party and Komsomol 
central committees and USSR Council of 
Ministers Area of discussion will comprise 
problems facing Soviet higher education 
workers and the tasks involved in imple- 
menting Party Central Committee’s resolution 
“On Measures to Further Promote the 
Social Sciences and Enhance Their Role in 
Communist Construction.” 

Announcement that all-Union conference 
devoted to scientific, technical and economic 
fundamentals of standardization and to 
problem of ratsing the quality of industrial 
products has begun ın Saratov. 


Power Enginect’s Day. 


Ukrainian SSR awarded Orde: of October 
Revolution. 
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Announcement that regular raion and 
city Party conferences have begun, at which 
progress made in implementing resolutions 
of Twenty-Third Party Congress will be 
surveyed. 


Formation of Taldy-Kurgan Oblast, com- 
prising cities of Taldy-Kurgan and Tekel and 
eight raions previously in Alma-Ata Oblast. 


Military parade and public demonstration 
take place in Kiev in celebration of fiftieth 
anniversary of formation of Ukrainian SSR. 


Mauritanian Foreign Affairs and Planning 
Minister Wane Birane Mamadou, accom- 
panied by Presidential Ambassador for 
Special Assignments Mohamed Abdullahi 
Hassan and Economuc and Financial Adviser 
Moktar Ould Haiba and other officials, 
arrives in Moscow on official visit in response 
to invitation by Soviet Foreign Minister 
A.A. Gromyko. 


USSR begins systematic research ın Pacific 
aimed at prediction o2 earthquakes and tsuna- 
mis. Research, whicn 13 being carried out 
within comprehensive program of study of 
world’s oceans, will involve dropping of 
bombs and use of vessels equipped with 
special measuring devices. 


Announcement tha- “methodological” con- 
ference on development of “‘people’s uni- 
versities,” convened by board of all-Uniton 
“Znaniye” society, has taken place in Mos- 
cow. Those attending included experts in 
fields of science, technology, literature and 
att, tectors, teachers and chairman of re- 
publican councils of people’s universities. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-197.” 


Program of cultural exchange between 
Soviet and Japanese organizations in 1968 
signed in Moscow Agreement reached on 
exchanges of delegetions of editorial and 
publishing worke1s, medical, economic and 
city planning specialists, writers, composers 
and journalists, as well as exchanges of 
photographic exhibitions and entertainment 
and documentary films. 


Delegation of representatives of Soviet 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee and Soviet 
public, led by Supreme Soviet Deputy and 
First Secretary of Azerbaidzhan Party Central 
Committee V.Y Akhundov, leaves Moscow 
for Cairo to attend celebrations of tenth 


` 


anniversary of foundation of Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Organtzation. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium issues decree 
instituting jubilee medal “Fifty, Years of 
USSR Armed Forces,” 'to be awarded to 
cadre officers and men serving with Soviet 
Army and Navy, troops of USSR Ministry 


. for the Preservation of Public Order, and 
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troops and organs of Committee for State 
Security of USSR Council of Ministers, and 
students studying at milrtary academies and 
schools, as of February 23, 1968. 
Announcement‘ that seven-day seminar 
organized by RSFSR Council of Ministers 
for deputy chairmen of councils of misters 
of autonomous republics and deputy chairmen 


of krai and oblast executive committees who 


ate responsible for agricultural questions has 
come to an end in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


> “Kosmos-198.” 
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Announcement that plenary session of 
Komsomol Central Committee has begun in 
Moscow. Questions on agenda sre Communist 
educational work carried out among students 
by Komsomol organizations at higher edu- 


‘cational institutions, and participation of 


Soviet youth in Ninth World Festival of 
Youth and Students. Speech on first question 
delivered by First Secretary of Komsomol 
Central Committee S. Pavlov, speech on 
second question to be delivered by Chairman 
of USSR Youth Organizations Committee 
V.Yarovoi. 

` Announcement that first stage of Irtysh- 
Karaganda Canal has gone into operation. 


Meeting of Spanish political émigrés with 
representatives of Soviet public held in 
Moscow in connection with thirtieth anni- 
versary of arrival in‘ USSR of children of 
Spanish Republicans. Speech delivered by 
Chairwoman of Spanish Communist Party 
Dolores Ibarrurt. i 

Announcement that Soviet-Indian trade 
agreement for 1968 has been signed in Delhi. 
USSR to supply metal-cutting machines, 
tractors, metallurgical and mining machinery, 
air communication means, ctc., in exchange 
for such commodities as hides, skins, silk 
and coffee. 


Soviet-Mauritanian cultural and scientific co- 
operation agreement signed in Moscow, 


. Foreign Minister Gromyko being signatory 


30 


31 


for USSR. 

Death of Commander of Odessa Military. 
District, Colonel General M.V. Lugovtsev. 

Meeting dedicated to fiftieth anniversary 
of establishment of Soviet diplomatic service 
takes place in Moscow. Those present include 
tesponsible officials of Party Central Com- 
mittee, , Council of Ministers and Foreign 
Ministry, heads of Party, local government 
and public organizations, and heads of diplo- 
matic missions of “socialist” countries ac- 
credited in USSR. Speech delivered by 
Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Announcement that regular plenary meet- 
ing of USSR Supreme Court hag taken place 
to discuss implementation by courts of 
(1) amnesty decreed by Supreme Soviet 
Presidium in connection with Revolution 
anniversary, and (2) Presidium’s decree of 
July 26, 1966, intensifying liability for hooli- 
ganism. Resolution adopted “On Court Trial 
Practice in Copyright Disputes.” 

Announcement thet kolkhoz general meet- 
ings are soon to begin. 


Meeting takes place on Party Central Com- 
mittee premises between Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member M.A. Suslov 
and Central Committee Secretary B.N. Pono- 
marev on the one hand and First Secretary 
Koliannis and Politburo Member Zographos 
from Greek Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee on the other. Greek Communist Party 
representatives inform their Soviet colleagues 
on political developments in their country. 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit of Mauritanian Foreign Affairs and 
Planning Minister Mamadou to USSR from 
December 25 to 30. Mamadou was received 
by Kosygin and also met Gromyko and 
other Soviet officials, discussing Soviet- 
Mauritanian relations and current inter- 
national problems. His invitation to Gromyko 
to pay official visit to Mauritania was accepted. 





- Changes and Appointments 


24 General of the Army LG. Pavlovsky first 


named as Commander in Chief of Soviet Land 
Forces (a post which became vacant in 1964). 


28 Announcement that V.S. Safronchuk has 


‘been appointed Ambassador to Ghana, re- 
placing G.M. Rodionov, who has been 
transferred to other work. 
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ARTICLES 


The Soviet Armed Forces’ First Half-Century: 
Legends and Reality 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


The Red Army is officially considered to have been founded on February 23, 
1918. Prior to this date, from October 25, 1917, its predecessor—the Red Guard- 
had played a vital part in the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow and had helped suppress the first counterrevolutionary movements in the 
Ukraine, on the Don and in the Southern Urals. Although Lenin signed the 
decrée authorizing the formation of a regular Red Army on January 15, 1918, the 
later date of February 23 was chosen as the official anniversary, to mark the first 
victory of the newly-formed force against an external foe when the large-scale 
German offensive against Petrograd was halted during the course of bitter 
fighting around Pskov and Narva between February 23 and 25, 1918. The 
attack had been launched on February:18 after the Soviet delegation had rejected 
the German armistice conditions at Brest-Litovsk.+ 


The claimed destruction of the German attackers is, however, nothing more 
than a myth. In fact, the Red Army did not even engage the enemy between 
February 23 and 25. Well-documented evidence confirms that they were able 
to advance unimpeded eastwards by troop train with the object of occupying the 
then Russian provinces of Livonia and Estonia up to the Narva-Lake Pskov 
line.? The Germans had resumed their advance in response to Trotsky’s attempt 
to avoid an annexationist peace with his formula “neither war nor peace.” The 
Communist leaders’ decision to dispatch a new delegation ationce to Brest- 
Litovsk and to accept the harsh German peace terms was the real reason for the 
German advance coming to a halt on February 23 on the Narva-Pskov line. By 
this time, detachments hastily formed in Petrograd had only just begun moving 
up to this line. 

Many such legends connected with the Bolshevik coup and the subsequent 
civil war have become part of official Soviet history. The controversial salvo 
allegedly fired against the Winter Palace by the cruiser “Aurora” as a signal for 
the Revolution, the exaggerated estimates of the numbers of foreign interven- 





1 Boyesol put sovetskikh vooruzhennykh sil (The Fighting Career of the Soviet Armed Forces), Moscow, 
1960, p. 39. 

* Erich von Ludendorff, Meine Kriegserinmerungen, Berlin, 1920, p. 455; Die pa nas des 
Generalmajors Max Hoffmann, Vol, Il, Berlin, 1929, p. 215. 
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tionists: who had massed on keds soil i in 1918-19 to “stifle the proletariaa 
' revolution” and the~constant references. in descriptions of the Civil Warto the ’ 
numerical superiority of the “Whites” are typical examples. 


| Heroic legends have arisen among all nations in all epochs, acting as compen- 
sation for military reversals or the humiliation of being brought under a foreign 
- yoke. These boosts to the nation’s morale, however, have been disowned by the 
advocates of Historical Materialism, who claim to have ‘established an objective 
scientific’ basis for history. Yet Soviet historiography has been guilty of un- 
paralleled falsifications. Distortion by omission is not an uncommon practice in 
historical writing, and it is understandable that Soviet sources should conceal 
the’ fact that in the very days ofthe imaginary victory over the Germans at Pskov 
- Lenin and the whole Party leadership were secretly evacuated from Petrograd to 
- Moscow and that only on March 15 a resolution was passed on the “temporary” 
transfer of the capital from Petrograd.? More recent distortions and omissions 
may be found in the Soviet versions of the occupation of Poland in 1939, the 
1939—40 Soviet-Finnish campaign and World War II. No mention is made of 
how, in 1939, the Red Army struck at the rear of the Polish army, already severely 
mauled by the Germans, taking many prisoners in Eastern Poland and turning 
` over to the Cheka more than 10,000 Polish officers who were liquidated at Katyn 
in 1940. Silence is maintained on how bundles of torn-up Party cards were to be 
seen in doorways and on the streets as the Germans approached Moscow and 
` Leningrad in 1941 and how at that time trainloads of panic-stricken Party officials 
fied beyond the Volga to Kuibyshev and the police cleared the inhabitants from 
the town to provide accommodation for thé Communist big-wigs from Moscow. 


There are circumstances in which it would be better for history to remain 
silent and for’ the authorities to secrete or destroy those documents that bring 
‘undeserved insult upon their own. people and army. In Order No. 103 of Sep- 
tember 19, 1941, for example, Supreme Commander and People’s Commissar. for 
Defense J. Stalin enumerated the reasons for raising four ‘rifle divisions to the 
status of guards divisions: 


. these . . . divisions succeeded in -striking the enemy and driving before them 
the much- lauded German troops. ... Under enemy pressure, these divisions were 
not thrown into a panic, did not’ abandon their arms, did not flee into the depths 
of the forest, did not cry “We are surrounded,” but, in organized fashion, returned 
the enemy’s blows, dealt severely with thosé who panicked and mercilessly put 
paid to cowards and deserters, thus Heleinne discipline and Sees within ` 
their units.4 


- At that time, ees were 350-400 Soviet divisions at the front. By rewarding 
four of the better ones, Stalin blackened the remainder. Every army has units 
that are better ‘or worse than ‘the average. The character of an army, however, 
is determined by its average units, which make up the majority. These it was 
which, on the Soviet side, despite heavy losses incurred through being put into 





3 Col, A. Zattsov, 1918 god (The Year 1918), Paris, 1934, p. 75. 
4 I.F. Sazonov, Persaya grardeiskaya (The First Guards Division), Moscow, 1961, pp. arse 
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“a “hopeless aion by.: iheir high command, halted i Gamen aane in 
_ December 1941 before Moscow. Embittered by the defeats and anxious to 
‘cover up his own miscalculations, Stalin heaped the blame onto the troops. The 
most remarkable thing is that such a humiliating order was meekly accepted’ 
throughout the echelon of command, sô'that the responsibility for it lay not 
only with Stalin but with the entire Red Army command. 


’ The striking fact about the dependence of Soviet historians on falsification 
and legend i is that the Red Army had no need of it. The Civil War was won in 
`- difficult circumstances. Admittedly, the foreign interventionists, formidable 
according to Soviet sources, ineffectively grouped in the Russian borderlands 
in the’ coastal’portts around their own bases and never altogether amounting to 
more than 45,000—50,000 west of the Urals, played no active part in the Civil 
War, apart from the dubious role of the Czechoslovak corps in Siberia. The 
_“White” movement, however, was a different matter. According to Soviet his- - 
‘torian Lieutenant General A. Todorsky, one should be astonished, not that the 
- Red Army suffered defeats and catastrophes, but that it did not suffer more, for . 


. the Red Army was waging a life-and-death struggle with a formidable Ten res 
r The bourgeoisie was counting on the personal abilities of its generals. ... The 
- trouble [for the bourgeoisie] was that even the most capable of them proved power- i 
~ less in a lost cause.5 | 


“The author describes General Denikin as a “prominent officer on the General ` 
Staff who had taken part in the Russo-Japanese and Great Wars and written 
several volumes of memoirs about the Civil War.” He goes on: 


It is often forgotten in our literature that the White “atamans” and “chiefs” 
were in fact generals and colonels of the General Staff and that the “bands” and 
“hordes” were picked detachments of officers. A more thorough examination of the 
history of the enemy camp ‘is long overdue.® 


. This solitary plea, however, was soon feepotien: its author,. Todorsky, was 
a concentration camp inmate from 1938 until the death of Stalin, and after his 
own death if 1962 Todorsky’s isolated and partially objective call, which repeated 
“what Frunze had maintained some thirty-five years before, 7 passed into 
oblivion. 


Notwithstanding all its tactical defeats and several major failures, the Soviet 
military system can claim some exceptional achievements in the Civil War. 
Despite the nation’s war-weariness, the main cause of the Bolshevik revolution , 
in 1917, their organization managed to put an army of five million men into the 
‘field, while at no time-—not even in late 1918 or 1919—did the enemy manage 
‘to muster as much as one-tenth of this figure. In 1920, General Wrangel had 
scarcely 30,000 combat troops under his command in the south of Russia. The 
_ Soviets succeeded in putting their forces 4 into an unassailable position by securing 





ed Voyenno-istorichesky zburnal, 1961, No. 2, pp. 23—24. 
© Ibid. 
7 ah Frunze, Tebranys protzvedeniya (Selected Works), Maw 1957, Vol. H, P. 31. 


vast numerical superiority, discipline and_regular—though weak—supplies, 
whereas the policy and strategy of the “White” forces was based only on the 
tactical excellence of their troops without any regular ‘military organization, 
reserves or normal supplies. 

Equally inexplicable is the continuing silence on Soviet defeats and the 
falsifications in descriptions of the early period of the Soviet-German War 
(194142), especially after the denunciation of Stalin. The gagging of Soviet 
historian Nekrich in 1967, when he tried to give a more accurate description of 
this period, indicates that there is as yet little likelihood of a more objective ap- 
proach in Soviet historiography. This is all the more remarkable when one 
bears in mind that the Soviet armed forces have achieved extraordinary progress 
over the last fifty years. The Soviet Army has come a long way from the bayonets 
of unwieldy infantry detachments and cavalry charges to a fully mechanized 
modern army armed with powerful nuclear weapons, the second strongest 
navy in the world, a powerful tactical air force, an advanced air defense system 
and a leading position in cosmonautics. 

. The reorganization of the Soviet Army had not’ been completed when it 
received a devastating blow from the German war machine in 1941 (which today 
‘might be compared to the effect of an atomic attack of medium force). During 
the first five months of the war, the Soviet Army conceded 1,600,000 square 
kilometers of territory and was thrown back to the line Leningrad—Moscow— 
Northern Caucasus. According to Soviet sources, the Soviet Union lost about 
40 percent of its population, 63 percent of its coal production, 68 percent of its 
pig iron, 58 percent of its steel, 60 percent of its aluminum and around 40 percent 
of its grain production.® Undismayed, the Soviets rebuilt their shattered armies, 
went over to the attack in 1943, and finished the war in Berlin and on the Elbe. 


It is only fair to point out the truth of Soviet claims that the turning point of 
the war, whether it occurred during the siege of Moscow or the battle for Stalin- 
grad, came before the Second Front had been opened in Western Europe. It 
was during this solitary confrontation between the Soviet Union and Germany 
that the greater part of the German army was churned up in the wastes of Russia. 
Up to the turning point in late 1942, only six German divisions from a total of 
` about 260 were involved in the African campaign and around 50 were stationed 
as occupation forces ‘in Western Europe. Up to the end of'1942, the Soviet 
Union received no substantial help fron the Western allies in the shape of either 
_ airplanes, tanks, guns or ammunition. Only Lease-Lend deliveries of foodstuffs 
represented any serious assistance from the West during this period. Large-scale 
deliveries of trucks from the West during the second half of the war, however, 
increased the mobility of the Red Army considerably. 

All the inventions, distortions and omissions only detract from the real 
Soviet military achievements. Nonetheless, the falsifications by Soviet historians 
make sense if we attempt to answer the following questions: 





8 See Bulletin, 1968, No. 2, pp. 41—42. 
> Komemimist, 1958, No. 2, p. 39. 


1. What are e the reasons for the successes achieved in Soviet military develop- 
ment? 


2. What was the nature of the armed forces as conceived by the Soviet leaders 
in the early days of the Revolution, and what is their nature today? 


3. What are the prospects for the further development of the Soviet armed 


forces? 
* 


The idea of the Russian armies as of a “steam roller” goes back to the period 
of World War I. It prevailed among Russia’s allies in the Entente, and was made 
use of for propaganda purposes by her enemies to stress the extent of their successes. 
That the Russians themselves were aware of their numerical strength may be 
seen from the old Russian proverb shapkami zakidayem—“We'll smother them 
with our caps.” The idea, however, was a deceptive one, based on the seemingly 
endless expanse of Russia’s territory and the inexhaustibility of her population 
reserves (actually about 163 million in 1913), and the deception was revealed 
in the course of the war. A disastrous shortage of war supplies began to make 
itself felt in 1915, and the following year Russia was faced with an obvious 
lack of manpower for her armies. 


All this was due to Russia’s economic backwardness and to the fact that 
she was virtually blockaded, being cut off from the outside world by the Turkish 
straits in the south, by the absence (till 1916) of railroad communication with 
Murmansk in the north, and by the inadequacy of the railroad connecting the 
center with Vladivostok, some ten thousand kilometers away to the east. The 
lack of manpower was due to the absence of machinery for loading, transport 
and roadbuilding purposes, which had to be performed by men and horses 
otherwise needed at the front. While Germany and France, as industrial powers, 
were able to raise armies comprising 18 percent of their total populations, the 
Russian forces did not even reach the proportion of 10 percent, and for every 
Russian soldier at the front there were two in the rear services.1° A further 
consequence was that, having mobilized up to 14,500,000 men toward the end 
of 1916, Russia could put out no more than 180 infantry and about 35 cavalry 
divisions, her artillery was only half as strong as that of the enemy and her 
technical troops were also inadequate. At the beginning of 1917, there were 
120 enemy divisions—76 German, 40 Austrian, 2 Turkish and 2 Bulgarian—on 
the Russo-German front (excluding the Caucasus),1! while there were 142 
German divisions—i.e., two-thirds of the German total—on the Anglo-French 
front at that time. 


In World War II, the situation was quite different. Here, the Red Army 
really appeared as a “steam toller.” There are still no definite data on the strength 
of the Red Army during this war; Western estimates vary from 23 million to 





10 General I. I. Golovin, Voyennye usiliya Rossii v mtrovoi voine (Russia’s War Effort in the World 
War), Vol. I, Paris, 1939, pp. 81 and 185-87. 
11 Zaitsov, op. cit., p. 17. 
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32  millis, Pean: the safest estimate is betweén 26 and 28 million, or 14—15 l 
percent of the total population. 1? l 


_ More accurate information is available on the ‘number of large formations 
‘ put out by the Red Army during the war. When Germany capitulated, the Soviet 
army comprised over 500-infantry divisions and 100 independent infantry 
brigades; 32 cavalry divisions; 38 tank and mechanized corps; over 50 indepen- 
dent tink brigades and 180 independent tank regiments; 45 artillery divisions; 
` - 60 divisions of anti-aircraft artillery; and over 200 artillery and mortar brigades. 13 


In World War II, the country’s population was only 10—12 percent greater 
than in World War te, 180-190 million as opposed to 163 million. Never- 
theless, the Soviet armed forces were, in terms of men; over twice the size of 
- thosé put out by Russia in World War I. What is more important, the total 
number of divisions-was over four times as large. They were also liberally 
supplied with equipment and ammunition. During World War I, Russia produced 
27,500’ machine guns, 15,500 pieces of artillery, 17, 300 mortars, hundreds of 
` airplanes and 73 million artillery shells; in World War II, the USSR produced 
over..1,350,000 machine. guns, over 490, 000 pieces of artillery, over 350,000 
mortars, 102,000 tanks, 136,000 airplanes and thousands of millions of artillery 
Shells.14 All these changes \ were the result of three industrial five-year-plans, which 
‘had raised the ‘production of the chief categories of heavy industry to a level 
. over four times as high as in 1913: the annual output of pig iron had risen from 
` 4,200,000,to 15 million tons; of steel from 4,300,000 to 18,300,000 tons; of coal 
from 29,100,000 to 10 million tons; and of oil from 10,300,000 to 31,100,000 


tons.15 


Here, a.direct proportion is obvious: the fourfold -increase in the output of 
“the main categories of heavy.industry had resulted in a more than fourfold 
increase iri the numbers of divisions, complete with equipment. ‘This achieve- 
ment was the result of directing the country’s entire social and economic develop- 

_ ment toward its military needs from the beginning of industrialization. It was 
not a purely automatic result of this development: on the contrary, this develop- 
‘ment was primarily a response to the military demands imposed by the Soviet 
- leaders on the country’s economy. The’ primary importance of military factors 
in the.country’s industrialization may be seen in the preference given to heavy 
over light industry, inthe consistent promotion of particular branches of industry’ 
and in the geographical distribution of industrial centers, which was primarily 





i A, A. Zaitsov, Dinamika leis SSSR na 1952 aod (The Growth of the ‘Pogaltae of the 
USSR by 1952), Institute for the Study of the ‘USSR, Munich, 1953, pp. 38—40; Bilanz des zweiten Welt- 
kriegos : Brkenninisse und Verpfhebtungen fur die Zukunft, Verlag Stalling, Oldenburg, [1953,] p. 439; 
` Bulletin, 1958, No. 2, p. 21. 

13 See Appendix I to this article. 

44 Golovin, op. est., Vol. II, pp. 13, 31 and. 41; and Istoriya Veltkoi Otechestoonno: Voiny Sovetskogo 
Soyuza 1941—1945 (History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, 1941—45), Vol. VI, Moscow, 
1965, pp. 48 and 52. 

18 Narodnoye khozyaisivo SSSR: Statisticbesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A’ 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 62, 63, 67 and 69. 
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; a, “he z 
based, not on economic’ conidios, but-on a desire to ensure their uninter- 
rupted working in wartime. Confirmation of this may be found in a book by 
- A. Baz, professor at the Frunze Military Academy, entitled Sources ofthe Military 
Might of the Soviet Union. Comparing the war effort of Russia and the USSR in 
- the two world wars, Baz speaks’ of the “historic task”? performed by the Soviet 
“regime during the first three five-year plans, ~a task which, in his view, no other 
> government could have performed since it would not have been capable of 
subordinating the country’s entire development to its military needs.1® 


Professor Baz’s view is correct only in part. He is right in maintaining that 
only’ a totalitarian Communist regime was capable of such a feat, but’ not. in 
regarding. this feat as an “historic task” or “duty” to the country, inasmuch 
as if the Communist regime had not come into being such a feat would not have 
been required. Just as every action produces an equal and opposite reaction, 
so Communism called into being the danger of anti-Communism in the form 
_ of aggressive National Socialism—the embodiment of active imperialism, which 
‘had decided that a country shaken by revolution was an easy prey. 


Thus, the idea of an historic national mission performed by the Soviet regime is 
_ ‘no more than a legend. There is, however, a mission which has dominated the 
_ entire history of the USSR in its capacity as a Communist supra-state formation. 
This mission, therefore, is neither national nor historic in character but ideolog- 
ical and social, and consists in the establishment of worldwide Communism. ` 
One of the means for its, realization is the Red Army. After the early hopes of 
fulfilling it by means of sheer bluff or propaganda and a few cavalry raids by Red 
Army units hurriedly thrown together i in the Civil War had failed, the building 
of “socialism in one country” by means of industrialization and collectivization 
was decided upon as a means of replacing bluff with a mailed fist. For the . 
theoreticians of Dialectical Materialism, there was no other course but to place 
the main eapi upon the development of material resources—for military 
ends. ' 


The victory | in World War II confirmed their materialist conception. The 
“steam roller” leveled the whole of Eastern Europe, and immediately afterward 
` the Soviet leaders set about the next stage in the development of their military 
system. This stage was not only to remove the imperfections revealed during 
- the war in the’ Soviet land forces, but also to supplement these forces with a 
` naval and air armada, since the final capitalist. enemy was beyond the ocean. 

The next five five-year plans carried this task out, and neither the death of Stalin 
nor the subsequent internal political conflicts could disturb the foundations of 
this plan for a further strengthening of the Soviet war machine. | } 


‘The results of these efforts, which have been in progress for more than 
twenty years, are plain to see. The Soviet.armed forces today comprise: (1) 
the most powerful moe army in the world; composed of as many as 130 or 140 





MA Baz, Istocbniks soyennogo mogiisbchestsa RRE Soyuza Se of the Miltary Might of the 
Soviet Union), Moscow, 1947. ' 
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divisions, of which over one-third are tank divisions; (2) a powerful air force, 
including both massive tactical forces and long-range strategic forces; (3) a navy 
which is the world’s largest after that of the USA, including the world’s most 
powerful submarine fleet; (4) formations armed with nuclear rockets which make 
the USSR an atomic superpower; (5) a well-developed system of anti-air defense 
which incorporates the latest achievements of nuclear and electronic development 
for the protection of the country’s chief political centers; and (6) a well-developed 
civil defense system constituting a militarized complement to the country’s 
air defense. To this may be added that the Soviet armed forces, by virtue of their 
organizational structure and the military doctrine on which they are based, are . 
keeping a powerful first echelon in a state of immediate readiness for deployment 
at the first demand of Soviet policy. 


That the Soviet Union has thus succeeded in becoming the world’s second 
superstate is due to a further increase in the output of heavy industry since 
1946. During the twenty years from 1946 to 1966, the annual output of steel 
rose from 18,300,000 to 100 million tons; of coal from 166 to 600 million tons; 
and of oil from 31 to 290 million tons, while the output of electric power rose 
to 600,000 million kilowatt-bours.1’ This development is supplemented by the 
exploitation of other forms of energy—nuclear and electronic. 


This material progress is presented by Soviet propaganda as proof of the 
superiority of the socialist over the capitalist system, as a pledge of the coming 
victory of Communism throughout the world. At the same time, it has another 
aspect which, on the spiritual plane, is by no means entirely advantageous to 
Communism. This progress was, namely, achieved, not thanks to the “socialist” 
regime, but rather despite it. Each single success had to be bought by sacrificing 
' part of the ideology, and today Communism is faced with the danger of becoming 
ideologically emasculated. It is on the way to being irrevocably transformed 
into an imperialist and even purely militarist regime—a process of degeneration 
which becomes clear as soon as we compare the Soviet armed forces such as° 
they were conceived at the beginning of the Revolution and as they have emerged 
from the trials of World War II and also consider the form they have assumed 
in the course of adapting themselves to the modern military revolution. 


* 


In order to form an idea of the tremendous difference between the “prole- 
tarian” Red Army as initially conceived and brought into being—i.e., as it was ` 
at the end of the Civil War and during the reforms of Frunze—and the Soviet 
Army during World War U, the following must be borne in mind. The Red 
Army was originally international in character, thanks to the atmosphere 
prevailing among its ranks and to the admission of proletarians from all countries. 
It was in conception and in form an army of the international proletariat. Its 


17 SSSR » tsifrakh v 1966 godu ' Kratky statistichesky sbcrnik (The USSR in Figures in 1966: A Concise 
‘Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1967, p. 57. 
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official designation was not national but social and political—‘‘Workers’ and 

‘Peasants’ Red Army.” Its official hymn was the “Internationale.” Soviet strategy 
distinguished theaters of war abroad according as the population of these regions 
was proletarian- or bourgeois-dominated. Further features of the system were 
the assignment of personnel to non-cadre units on a territorial basis, the existence 
of national units, the principle of “proletarizing” and “Communizing” personnel ` 
(in the latter case, particularly the officers), and the adoption of a dual structure 
of command—commander and (political) commissar.18 


In 1946, the Red Army was renamed the Soviet Army. This, of course, is 
also no national designation, reflecting as it does the political striving to amalga- 
mate the peoples of the USSR into one “Soviet” nation: nevertheless, the aim 
is to amalgamate them into a nation, not into an international body. During the 
war, the Internationale was replaced by another hymn, still in use, beginning 
with the words: “The indestructible union of Soviet Republics was welded 
for ever by Great Rus...” The army emerged from the war with an officer 
corps distinguished, not by class (viz., proletarian) characteristics, but by sharp 
distinctions between the senior and junior officer grades and the rank and file, 
while the system of one-man command (yedinonachaliye) had superseded the earlier 
dual system of commander and commissar. Badges of rank were now shoulder 
straps of the Tsarist type (gold for officers); guards units had been created; 
and officers were highly paid, while the rank and file received a mere pittance 
of three rubles for tobacco. 


The war began under proletarian slogans such as “Proletarians of the world, 
unite!” or “We will defeat the fascist enemy on his own territory,” but in the 
fall of 1941 the “Great Fatherland War of the Soviet Union” was proclaimed, 
and new orders and decorations, named after famous Russian generals—Suvorov, 
Kutuzov, Ushakov and Nakhimov—were instituted in recognition of the national 
traditions uniting the Soviet army with that of pre-Revolutionary Russia. 


The reason for these radical changes was that during the war it had become 
clear that a purely material basis was insufficient for the fighting forces’ morale. 
The Soviet “‘steam roller” in action proved to be seriously inefficient, as a few 
figures will show. In 1941, the enemy had on the Eastern front 145 (out of a 
total of 205) German divisions and fifty others made up of Finns, Italians, 
Hungarians and Rumanians; in 1942, there were 179 (out of a total of 259) 
German divisions and 61 others; in 1943, there were 207 German and fifty 
other divisions; and in 1944, about 160—170 (out of a total of over 300) German 
divisions (by this time, the Finns, Italians and Rumanians were no longer in 

‘the war).1° 


As compated with these forces, the Red Army always had a twofold and later 
a mote than threefold superiority in numbers. By June 22, 1941, up to 240 


18 See Bulletin, 1966, No. 11, p. 15. 
19 J. V. Stalin, O Velikos ‘Olechsstvennos voine Sovetskogo Soyuza (On the Great Patriotic War of the 
Soviet Union), 5th ed., Moscow, 1950, pp. 202—3; Istorzya Veltkor . , Vol. VI, p 26. 
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infantry ‘and over 40 cavalry , aidan had ETA been mustered . (without ` : 
universal mobilization) and thirty. or forty tank divisions were in the course of’ 


‘ . formation. The first wave of mobilization raised this figure to four hundred. 
* '' Nevertheless, the first period of the war ended in disaster. According to German ' 


data, the USSR, by December 1, 1941, i.e., during the first five months, had 

_ lost 3,800,000 men taken prisoner, 21,390 tanks, 32,541 guns and 17;322 planes.?° 

| Soviet data differ from the German in their periodization of the war, but confirm 
that these losses were on a massive scale. All in all, it would be feasonable to 
‘assume that in thé war as a whole the Red Army losses were five million killed, 
11,500,000 wounded and 5,200,000 taken prisoner.*} By the end of the war, , 
according to Soviet sources, ‘the Soviet army had at its disposal 16,000 warplanes, 
15,000 tanks and self-propelled guns, and ‘115,000 non-self- -propelled guns and 
mortars.22 This means that its total material losses due to destruction or to wear’ : 
and tear amounted to about 120,000 planes, over 85,000 tanks and over 300, 000- 
guns and mortars, if we take into, account the official figures for Soviet war 
production given above. 


»| Soviet historians even ‘today attempt to justify these losses by ‘reférring to 
the Germans’ alleged numerical superiority and to Stalin’s miscalculations at the 
beginning of the war, and ignore the moral aspect of the problem. If millions 
were taken prisoner, then they had had no wish to fight from the start: this ` 
was a crisis in the army’s morale which brought the USSR to the brink of destruc- 
tion (see Appendix I). That the number of those ‘taken prisoner was as great. 
as the number of those killed—each amounting to five million—indicates that 
between the years 1941 and 1945 the USSR waged, so to speak, two wars: in the ` 
' first; waged under the banner-of internationalism, the USSR was knocked into 

a cocked hat and the Red Army driven back to the Volga and the Caucasus; ` 
four million Red Army men surrendered to the enemy and so declared their ` 
“plebiscite by flight” against the Soviet regime. In the second war, waged from _ 


.. the end of 1942 on under a national banner against a foreign aggressor, the USSR 


won, sweeping forward with its.new “steam roller” from the walls of Moscow, - 
Leningrad and Stalingrad to the Berlin Reichskanzlei. 


The country’s material losses were made good by an efficient war industry— 
the result of industrialization, but the moral defeat had to be overcome by other 
measures, briefly indicated above, which affected not only the very nature of the 
Red „Army as-a Communist organization, but the atmosphere prevailing in the. 
USSR as a whole. As the USSR emerged from the war (and the same applies to 
its army), it bore the signs of ‘ational Communism, and the emphasis upon the ` 
national element was especially strong not only during but also immediately 
after the war. Referring to the return of the territories originally occupied by the 
Germans, the writer A. Tvatdovsky expressed this spirit as follows: 


20 > a6 Areh der Gegenwart, Siegler and Co. KG, Bonn—Vienra—Zurich, July 5, 6 and 11, August 6 
and 22, September 26 and 27, October 19, November 10 and December 1, 1941. 

21 See Bulletin, 1958, No. 2, pp. 21—22. 
* H Istoriya Veliko: ..., Vol. VI, p. 48. 
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j Down to the amallest hamlet ~ ae 
’ _ Has been fully recovered from abiri 

Not by, the wave of a wand, 

But at the behest of our forces, 

Our own, native, Russian forces, 

Well, where is she, this Russia: 

At whose door 18 she knocking??? 


At a reception in the Kremlin, held on June 26,.1945, the day of the victory 
parade, Stalin proposed the toast: “To the great Russian people, the most state- 
minded [gosudarstvenny] of all the peoples of the Soviet Union!’*4 , 


The army and the entire country had undergone a mutation which consisted 
in an amalgamation of national emotions with the Communist social foundations 
of the regime—an amalgamation which had been called forth by the need to 
rely.upon the patriotic feelings of the Russians who ‘made up the vast majority 
of the army. In order to create an army that should be properly disciplined, 
capable of fighting and of making sacrifices, it had been necessary to strengthen 
the officers’ prestige and authority, inculate the traditional morale and traditional 
ethical code, and encourage a spirit of serving the state. Thus, the Soviet army, 
which according to the conception of its founders should have been’an army of 

‘a new type which defended the interests of the proletariat, had evolved both 
„the spirit and the form characteristic of the armed services of a bourgeois—or 
of an even more highly class- -conscious—society, and, on the national plane, a 
feeling of being the historical successor to the army of Tsarist Russia. As a 
result, the armed forces‘of the USSR had become an ‘alien body in a socialist 
state. , 


That all this did not escape the notice of the Soviet leaders is evident from the 
very first measures undertaken after the external threat-had been removed—the 
rapid demobilization, the complete reshuffling of all officer and non-commissioned 
officer personnel (to break the bonds of comradeship inevitably formed during 
the war), and the enhanced importance in the army of the, political “apparatus.” 
Even though the national elements which had become established in the army 
had to be retained, these measures provoked a crisis which in 1946—49 found 
_teflection in the flight of thousands of military personnel from the armies of 

occupation stationed in the West. By 1950, however, under the cover of strained 
. relations with the USSR’s former war allies—i.e., the Berlin blockade—, this 
ctisis was more or less overcome—or rather, driven inward, like a superficially 
cured disease. The army was once more firmly subordinated to the Party. The 
impression that victory'in the war had been won, not thanks to the Party but 
without its participation, by a nationwide response to the emergency, was over- 
laid by constant insistance upon the ‘Party’s- contribution to victory. 


` 


3 A, sali Poemy (Poems), Vol. H, Moscow, 1954, p- 227. 
24 Pravda, June 26, 1945. 
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After Stalin’s death, there came a further series of measures designed to 
improve the social climate in the armed forces by removing social barriers both 
within the officer corps and throughout the services: these were the reforms 
carried out under Khrushchev. 25 


Thus, by means of a number of compromises and a carefully prepared process 
of “Communization,’’?* Stalin’s successors succeeded in inculcating in the army 
a spirit of submission to the Party despite all the national elements which had 
established themselves. It was only a spirit of submission, however: the army 
had lost its ideological dynamism, and from now on was destined to be an obedient 
tool in the hands of the Party—in the international sphere, to play the part 
of gendarme in Central Europe and of imperialist scarecrow in the free world. 
Examples are the use of the Soviet forces to crush the rebellion in Eastern 
Germany in 1953, the unrest in Poland and uprising in Hungary in 1956, their 
part in the military demonstrations during the Berlin crisis of 1958—61 and in 
the Cuban crisis of 1962. 


These developments, however, by no means exhaust the transformation of 
what had _ originally been conceived as a “new army of liberated workers and 
peasants,” an international proletarian force of “liberators” dangerous only 
to the capitalist oppressors. We have yet to consider the modern military 
revolution—the introduction of nuclear weapons and rocketry. ` 


* ' 


This revolution led to the creation of, so to speak, an exclusive club composed 
of those countires that possessed nuclear weapons—a club with as yet only two 
full members, the rest being mere candidates for admission. It resulted, that. is 
to say, not in.the emergence in the international arena of a concert of great 
powers guiding the fate of the world, as was the case in the nineteenth century, 
but in the polarization of the world around two nuclear superpowers whose 
relationship was based on the principle of a balance of terror, a state of equilibrium 
which demands the constant perfecting of nuclear rocketry. In the process of 
this development, the armed forces of both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, preoccupied with mastering a complicated new technology and maintain- 
ing constant military preparedness, automatically assume the professional charac- 
ter of an apparatus trained for instant and seas response if the nuclear button 
is pressed. 


The ever-increasing importance of military echneloey has automatically 
emasculated the ideological arid political significance which was, or at least 
should have been, the chief characteristic of a Soviet army to which had been 
assigned the role of an active and conscious factor in the struggle for Communism. 





25 See Nikolat Galay, “Social Problems in the Reorganization of the Soviet Armed Forces,” 
Bulletin, 1960, No. 4. 

36 See Problems of Soviet Internal Policy: A Symposium of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth Institute Conference), Munich, October 27—29, 1960, Munich, 1960, pp. 65—77. 
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«The 'ipilitary EN is oe the Soviet armed forces to acting as an 
obedient. and soulless tool in the hands of the Party. The ideological and social 
‘slant which at. first “distinguished the Red Army from: bourgeois and imperial 
armies is being suppressed, and at ‘the same the new possibilities of military ` 
technology are arming Communism with a weapon of terrible force that needs 
Fa neither mobilization nor a boosting of its morale—it is soulless and ever-present. 


` While the prospect’ of mutual nuclear destruction exists, realistic Soviet 
policy-makers, it may be assumed, will not ‘risk a-war with the United States. ., 
But a sudden leap ahead in the arms race.might prove a temptation to the Com- 
munist leaders, who are subject to no form of public control. Today’s advances 
in military technology are capable of acting, not pala as a deterrent:to full-scale 
‘wars, but also as a spur to -reckless politicians. 


Until the emergence of Communist China as a poteatial third superpower, 
the Soviet leaders still had a way out of the impasse into which the military rev- 
olution, decreasing the significance of war as an instrument of policy, had - 
driven them. This way out was to aim for an international embargo on the use 

: of-atomic weapons. The Soviet Union took up this struggle not for humanitarian 
reasons but in order to restore the usefulness of conventional warfare as a 
“midwife” of social progress. Now, with China’s growing atomic capability, it 
would be just as dangerous ‘for the Soviet Union to abandon nuclear weapons 
as it would be for the United States to abandon hers in face of the massive Soviet 
‘and Chinese conventional forces. The result will be a continued nuclear build-up 

' of the Soviet armed forces and a-growing tendency to employ them as a profession- 

al instrument of Party foreign policy. _ 


In 1957, the Soviet historian V. I. ae: gave the aaa definition ok 
‘militarism: 
Militarism is the safeguarding by military means of the interests of the parasitical, 
, non-working classes in the form either of armed force exerted by a reactionary 
minority over a progressive majority, or of the organization and conduct by this 
minority of military aggression-by some peoples against others.?’ 


This definition fits perfectly the essence of the Soviet system: the totalitarian 
_ Party and its governing caste -ate the ‘ ‘parasitical classes” who use a powerful 
military apparatus to impose the will of a reactionary minority upon the progres- 
sive majority ‘within the country to make nuclear threats agairist the outside: 
_ world., Consequently, if, at the beginning of the twentieth century, Lenin could 
state with some foundation that imperialism is the highest stage of capitalism, 
then there is equal justification in the second half of this century for asserting 
` that militarism is the highest stage—the inevitable final stage—of Communisni. 


_ This final stage is not militarist in the usual sense of a regime dominated by 
its armed forces. In’ nó other country is the political importance of the military 
as weak as in the USSR, in spite « of the formal Fin tights of military personnel 


a 





at V. Skopin, ‘Militarizm rui Moscow, 1957, p. 17." 
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and their representation in the Supreme Soviet and in the Party Central Commit- 

_tee. The point is that the Marxist socialist system, by its ideology aimed at the 
worldwide spread of Communism, by its insistence upon a state structure ruled 
by a single party, by its militarization of the apex of both Party and government, 
is an embodiment of imperialism and militarism par excellence. It leaves no room , 
for any (so to speak) private enterprise on the part of the military or for 
the emergence of another Bonaparte. Provided the free world does not capitulate 
to Communism, this inevitable transformation of Communism into militarism 
will undoubtedly :provide—and is already providing—food for thought for the 
Communist ideologists, and herein lies the reason for all those historical and 
political falsifications which we have been considering. 


Appendix I 


The following table, showing the composition of the Red Army as of August 


1944 in terms of divisions, independent brigades and independent regiments 
(peacetime divisions being included), is taken from German wartime documents. 


Composition of the Red Army in Terms of Divisions, etc., as of August 1944 


Independent 
Infantry cy Tank Tank Aur 
Divisions Brigaces Divisions Brigades Regiments Drvisions 





Recorded as Having Been Established.. 720 384 91 291 198 129... 
Destroyed .......00.cceeeeees eens 159 ° 34 21 44 Bi aoei 
Disbanded 2.05) i ensia aneia 51 241 37 74 12 — 

Remainder as of August 1944 ......... 510 109 33 173 , 181 129 
Stationed in Iran, the Caucasus and \ 

the Fat Bast ...2.2eseeseeeeees 34 11 8 9 = ee 
~ No date available 
SOURCES: German Wartime Archives. Trappen Uberscit sad Kruzsglioierang Rote Armee, pabushed by Oberkommando des Hesri 


Abt Fremde Heere Ost (Ic), Position as of August 30, 1944, SU Fhegertrapps, Verb§nde tn Fronternsatz, Februar 1944, Angibee des 
Deutschen Luftwaffenfihrungsstabes (Ic), Fr. Luftwaffe Ort. ; 


Information from other sources on Red Army commanding officers as of 
April 1, 1945, confirm these data and indicate the existence, in addition, of the 
following: 45 artillery divisions; 60 antiaircraft divisions; 162 artillery brigades 
of all types; 70 mortar brigades and 54 brigades of antitank artillery (all units in 
the last three being in the reserve of the Soviet High Command). 


Soviet overall data remained unpublished for almost twenty years, becoming 
available only with the appearance of the six-volume official history of the Soviet- 
German war, publication of which was completed in 1965. This is the source 
of the following table. 
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Gchipeeana of Soviet Field Forces (Excluding Antiaircraft Defense) 


in Terms of Divisions, etc., at Beginning of 1945 


` 


Reserves of 

7 Active Fronts Supreme High 

` and Fleets Command HQ 
Infantry, Motorized Infantry, Cavalry and Airborne Divisions . 457 31 
Fortified Areas ii. .vccasgineceeutenewae even tee EE EN tent eas 18 3 
Independent Infantry Brigades......... eey ie ENSEN ı 2 9 
Tank and Mechanized Corps ........ 0. cece eed eee eee ceeewens x 4 1 
Independent Tank and Mechanized Brigades ....... 1 ....000. 23 6 
Artillery and Mortar Divisions .........0. 0 cee eee ee cence eee 89 5 
Independent Artillery and Mortar Brigades ,...........0.00000e 138 11 
AIP DIvisiOng: na Sans. asaresielacsic de Goin ns teee E EE ~ 15 4 


Total 


488 
21 
11 
35 
29 
94 

149 

155 


SOURCE: Istoriya Velikos Otechest renner Veiny Sovctskoge Syra 1941—1945 (History orehe Great Patriouc War of the Soviet Union, 


1941—45), Vol. V, Moscow, 1963, p. 27. 


Comparison of these Soviet data with the foreign data given above shows 
that the discrepancies are not substantial and are due to differences in the cate- 
gories used. The foreign sources somewhat understimate the number of air 


divisions. 


Appendix Il 


The following table gives the total numbers of Soviet servicemen taken 
prisoner. on the Eastern front qunne World War II, as given by German Amy 


sporti 
. Numbers of Soviet Prisoners of War Taken in World War II 

sige 22 to November BO; 1944 aa TEE 3,806,865 

December 1 to 31, 1941 ................ aa . 6,000 
June 22 to December 31, 1941 ....-..2.....0 0. i ca 3,813,000 

t 

January 1 to March 31, 1942 ....... meteeek A Oaia se 104,128 

April 1 to May 7, 1942 .... cece cece cece eee e teens _ ca 7,750 

May 8 to August 12, 1942 .........0sceeeee A nA tae 1,044,741 

August 13 to December 31, 1942 ..........-0.ce ee aee ca 120,000 
` January 1 to December 31, 1942 ............000- ca 1,277,000 

January 1 to July 4, 1943.00.00 cece eee ee eee eee es ca 41,200 

July 5 to August 5, 1943 0... .....00. corrreresr . 69,164 

August 6 to December 31, 1943 0.00... eee eee ee eee ca 38,800 
January 1 to December 31, 1943 alassar 5. ca 150,000 
January 1 to October 30, 1944 ....... Se.deaee lta ca 52,000 
Total (ssw iede data eae eo abi Sealslesindses "ca 5,292,000 


SOURCES The relevant reports (Frontberichte, O 
Bonn—Vienna—Zunich, for the period from 1941 to May 1, 1945 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Military Affairs 
The Restoration of the High Command of the 
Soviet Land Forces 
On December 24, 1967, Army General I. G. Pavlovsky, who in April had 


been appointed Deputy Defense Minister of the USSR, was first mentioned, in 
the Defense Ministry newspaper Krasnaya zvezda, as Commander in Chief of 


. Soviet Land Forces. A few days later, on December 30, the newspaper carried 
. an obituary notice on Colonel General M. V. Lugovtsev, Commander of the 


Odessa Military District, under which the name of Colonel General S. P. Vas- 
yagin, who had long occupied the post of Military Council Member and Political: 
Department Head of the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany, was so placed 
among the names of other high Defense Ministry representatives as to suggest 
that this officer had been transferred to the corresponding position (i.e., that of | 
Military Council Member and Political Department Head) in the Soviet Land- 
Forces. On January 20 of this year, this supposition was officially confirmed in 
Krasnaya zvezda. ` 

Thus, last December saw ne resuscitation of the Land Forces’ High Com- 
mand which had been abolished in early 1964. The full significance of this 
development becomes apparent from a brief survey of the evolution of the Soviet 
Land Forces as an independent service. 


* 


In late December 1937, Stalin, bent on turning the USSR into a great sea” 
power, removed the Soviet Navy from the jurisdiction of the People’s Commis- 


- sariat for Defense and placed it under a separate People’s Commissariat. There 


were thus two military departments in the Soviet government, one responsible ` 
for ground forces and non-naval aviation, and the other for the navy, naval 

aviation and coastal defense. Although interdepartmental problems were settled 

either by the Politburo of the Party Central Committee or by Stalin personally, 

the division of authority led to a good deal of confusion. 

‘Upon the commencement of hostilities with Germany, the Soviet armed 
forces were united, firstly, under a Supreme Command headed by Marshal S. K. 
Timoshenko and subsequently, from August 1941 onwards, under a Supreme 
High Command headed by Stalin himself. At. the same time, the two military 
commissariats were retained, that for defense coming under Stalin (with effect 
from July 19, 1941), and that for the navy continuing to be neaded by Admiral 
N. G. Kuznetsov, who until the end of the war was also the navy’s commander 
in chief. i 
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AS shad a now Tea ei - ‘Adie KE in his ‘mémoirs, at the 
__ beginning of 1946 Stalin suddenly asked, at a conference in the Kremlin, whether 
„it would not be better to dissolve the‘People’s Commissariat for the Navy. At 
‘such short notice, no one ventured to express an opinion, and so Stalin deferred 


“the matter’ for further consideration: „Kuznetsov writes that both: he and his - 


staff were in favor of Stalin’s proposal, since the war had revealed the desirability 
of combining the armed forces under a single organ of command.! On February 
25, the People’s Commissariat for the Navy was.in fact abolished; at the same 
time, the People’s Commissariat for Defense was reconstituted as the People’s, 
Commissariat for the Armed Forces, Stalin remaining head. On March 15, 
1946, the commiissariat was renamed Ministry of the ‘Armed Forces, At the 


beginning of March 1947, Stalin“ “requested” that he be released from the post ` 


of Armed Forces Minister, and was duly replaced by N. A. Bulganin.? - 
The merging of the two military commissariats engendered a ‘change in the 
' armed forces’ command structure. In order to enable individual services to 
fulfill their specific functions better, high commands were set up'for the land 


- forces (under Marshal G. K. Zhukov) and the air force (under Colonel General . 


‘K. A. Vershinin); and-that for the navy, revived under Admiral Kuznetsov (in 
1947, a high command for.the air defense troops was created under Marshal 
L. A. Govorov, but it, underwent a series of reorganizations). The three com- 


manders in chief received the status of Deputy Minister of the Armed Forces.? - 


`> During the early postwar period, the land forces were the most important 
‘branch of the Soviet armed services. They had played a decisive role in the 


rout of Hitler’s troops, and were expected to bear the main burden of any future ’ 


Soviet, war effort. Their commander in chief consequently occupied’ a special 
. position. Although strictly speaking only a Deputy Minister like his colleagues, 
he in-fact ranked fourth in thè Soviet military hierarchy, ‘after the Minister, the 
Deputy. Armed Forces Minister for general questions (now a First Deputy 
Defense Minister), and the Chief of the General Staff. This was reflected in 
official protocols. 

.' The first Commander in Chief of ié Land Forces, ‘Marshal Zhukov, had 


~ previously béen what may be described as Stalin’s viceroy in defeated Germany. 
- However, he held his. new post for little more than two months. The last time 


that ‘Zhukov was mentioned in the press in the capacity of Commander in Chief 


_ of the Land Forces and Deputy Minister of the Armed’ Forces was as a guest at 
a reception given by Molotov on May 25, 1946, in honor of a Polish govern-- 


mental delegation.4 Significantly, Zhukov was not present at a reception given 
on the following day by the Polish Embassy to which he might have been ex- 
pected to be invited for reasons of protocol. Soon afterwards, on June 4, Zhu- 
.kov’s name had been replaced by that of Marshal I. S. Konev under an obituary 


ING Kuznetsov, Nakanuns (On the Eve), Moscow, 1966, pp. 2716—77. 
2 See, for example, Pravda, March 5, 1947. ^% 
‘4 Ibid., March 22, 1946. i 
tA Tod, May 26, 1946. | 
s Ibid, May 27, 1946. , ' 
o ` ; À 
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notice on Kalinin signed by all the Deputy Armed Forces Ministers. The reception 
given by Molotov for the Poles would thus seem to have been a fateful occasion 
in the career of Marshal Zhukov. Presumably Zhukov did or said something at 
the reception which angered Stalin. At any rate, he was immediately transferred 
to the inferior post of Commander of the Odessa Military District. 


Zhukov’s successor, Marshal Konev, had started the war against Germany 
as commander of the Nineteenth Army, soon afterwards—in the autumn of 1941— 
taking over an entire front, at which level of command Konev remained until the 
fall of Berlin and Prague. From May 1944 to the end of hostilities, Konev com- 
manded the First Ukrainian Front, which comprised ten to twelve armies with 
a total strength of 1,000,000—1,200,000 men, 15;000—17,000 guns and mortars, 
2,500—3,300 aircraft and 2,200—3,300 tanks. Konev was probably unparalleled 
among Soviet marshals as regards ability to handle huge military formations 
and take bold operational decisions, and in his person the Soviet Land Forces 
found a most competent commander. 


The main tasks confronting the High Command of the Soviet Land Forces 
after the victory over Germany were to exploit the experience gained during 
the war and incorporate it in regulations, manuals, etc., lay down plans for the 
future development of the land forces, and frame a policy on equipment. Under 
the command of Marshal Konev, a tremendous amount was done during the 
period 1946—50 to enhance the mobility and striking power of the land forces. 
The infantry was motorized, tanks were improved, and the service was “satura~: 
ted” with self-propelled and rocket-launching artillery, all of which increased 
the ability of combined-arms units to operate independently in the field. 

On February 25, 1950, however, the navy was once more placed under its 
own ministry, the Ministry of the Armed Forces being reconstituted as the War 
Ministry. Why sucha decision was taken remains a mystery. It certainly cannot 
be explained by military expediency. Subsequently, Admiral Kuznetsov described 
the move as a “step backwards,”’ and Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky and Major 
General M. I. Cherednichenko, two present-day Soviet military theorists, have 
similarly observed that the reorganization “did not quite accord with the nature 
and purpose of the Soviet Armed Forces, and did not secure unification of their 
administration.”® , 


The return to the armed forces’ command structure which had existed 
before February 1946 brought with it the dissolution of the High Command 
of the Soviet Land Forces. Although there was no official word to this effect, 
confirmation of the dissolution was provided by, for example, the fact that, 
during the May Day and October Revolution anniversary parades on Red Square 
in 1950 and following years, there was no commander in chief of land forces on 
the mausoleum tribune where all the commanders in chief of the services were 
invariably to be found, In addition, official biographies of Soviet military leaders 





è Voyenno-sstorichesky zhurnal, 1967, No. 12, p 51. 
7 Kuznetsov, op. tit., p 277. 
8 Voyenno-sstorichesky zburnal, 1965, No. 3, p. 6. 
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contain no indication as to who headed the land forces during the period from 
1950 to 1955... ; 


` How the land forces were controlled after their high command had been 
abolished is difficult to say. It would seem logical to. suppose that, inasmuch as 
the land forces remained the most important service, they continued to be 
under the supreme command of the War Minister. As regards practical super- 
vision of the evolution and combat training of the land forces, this was in all 
probability the responsibility of the Chief Inspector of the Soviet Army. This 
is suggested primarily by the fact that, upon the abolition of the land forces’ 
high command, the above-mentioned inspectorial post was taken over by none 
other than Marshal Konev, who in addition retained his status of Deputy War 
Minister. i 

, * 

The dissolution of the High Command of the Soviet Land Forces came at a 
time when nuclear missiles were emerging on the world military scene. The 
prospect of an atomic war invalidated the conceptions of national defense and 
© military victory characteristic of World War II. Nevertheless, military thought 
and military training in the USSR were hamstrung by the “Stalin science of 
victory,” whose principal elements were “active defense” and counterattack, 
which were regarded as the most effective means of seizing the strategic initiative . 
in a war. In essence, this “science” took as a model of “advanced” strategy the 
` massive Soviet retreat and subsequent massive counterattack in the war against 
Germany, which in fact were the consequence of strategic blunders by Stalin 
and of the general unpreparedness of the Soviet armed forces and indeed of the 
country as a whole. The existence of mass destruction weapons was ignored 
inasmuch as massive accumulations of men and matérie/ continued to be required, 
concentrations of aircraft, artillery, tanks and infantry for operations along 
principal axes. The requirements of Stalin’s theories were taken due account 
of in respect to the organization of military training by the War Minister, Marshal 
A. M. Vasilevsky (who had occupied this post since February 1950, and had 
replaced Bulganin as Armed Forces Minister in March 1949), as the latter’s 
speech at the Nineteenth Party Congress illustrates.® 


This stagnation in Soviet military thinking was only brought to an end 
by Stalin’s death. On March 15, 1953, the War and Navy Ministries were merged 
into the Defense Ministry, headed by Bulganin, who upon Stalin’s death bad 
once more become Minister of the Armed Forces. Although the merger was 
evidently carried out mainly for political reasons, as part of a process of putting 
the country under centralized control, it at the same time satisfied the needs 
‘of national defense by restoring unified control over the armed forces. Also 
in 1953, the cavalry, Stalin’s favorite service, was disbanded as a military anach- 
ronism. In the autumn of that year, Soviet military journals began to publish 
articles casting doubt on the more absurd of Stalin’s military theories. A discus- 
sion on the nature of a future war began. Typical in this respect was an article 


® See, for example, Pravda, October 10, 1952. 
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by Marshal of Armored Troops P. A. Rotmistrov entitled “A Plea, for the Imagina- 
tive Treatment of Questions of Soviet Military Theory,” published by Krasnaya ` 
zvezda on March 24, 1955. Rotmistrov leveled devastating criticism at Stalin’s 
obsolete strategic views, in particular his underestimation of the element of 
surprise, and his idea of using the vast expanses of the USSR as an area into. 
which the enemy was to be “lured” and then annihilated. 


Furthermore, in connection with the growing consolidation of the dee 
of the non-Communist world, including the signing of an agreement on the 
rearming of Western Germany, the USSR gradually increased the size of its 
armed forces. By 1955, 5,763,000 men were under arms, as compared with 
2,874,000 in 1948.10 This increase, in which the land forces had the greatest 
share, coupled with the need to modernize further the armed forces in accordance 
with military-technical development, made it a matter of urgency to restore the 
high command of the land forces, and this was done soon after Marshal Zhukov 
took over from Bulganin as Defense Minister on February 9, 1955, Konev 
being summoned back to Moscow from the Ukraine in the following month 
to resume his old post as Commander in Chief of the Land Forces. Official 
Soviet military doctrine continued to emphasize the dominant role of the land 
forces. In February 1956, for example, Zhukov declared before the Twentieth 
Party Congress: 

A future war, should one be unleashed, will be marked by a massive application 
of air power, various kinds of rocket missiles, and various mass destruction means, 
such as atomic, thermonuclear, chemical and bacteziological weapons. However, 
we are proceeding on the basis that the latest weapons, including mass destruction 
means, have not detracted from the decisive importance of land armies, navies and 
air forces. il 


Marshal Konev’s tenure of the position of Commander in Chief of Land 
Forces was brief. On May 14, 1955, he was appointed Commander ın Chief of 
the Warsaw Pact Forces, and some time during the following March relinquished 
responsibility for the Soviet Land ‘Forces. His successors were Marshals R. Y. 
Malinovsky, A. A. Grechko and V: I. Chuikov. 


* 


The late fifties and early sixties were a crucial stage in the evolution of the 
Soviet armed forces. Missile forces, later called strategic missile forces, had made 
their appearance as a new service, and Khrushchev became the undisputed © 
authority on military strategy and military organization. Khrushchev appears 
to have been influenced by those military theorists in the West who held the view 
that in the atomic age military objectives could be achieved only with the use 
of nuclear weapons, all other weapons being of negligible importance. This is 





10 Voayenno-istorichasky zburnal, 1965, No. 3, pp. 4 and 9. . 

1 XX Sead Kommunsticbeskos partit Sovershogo Soyuza, 14—25 fevralya 1956 goda: Stenografichesky - 
oiche? (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, February 14—25, 1956; 
Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, pp. 480—81. 
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suggested by, for example, the fact that in 1961 the Soviet Defense Ministry put 
- out a Russian translation of US professor Bernard Brodie’s book Strategy in the 
Missile Age. Khrushchev thought that any major war would inevitably become 
a nuclear one, and extended this line of reasoning to the local wars which were 
becoming characteristic of the times. In the book Voyennaya strategiya (Military 
Strategy), for example, a 1962 Defense Ministry publication which reflected 
Khrushchev’s basic views on war, we read: 


...international relations and the level of military-technical development being 
what they are, any armed conflict will inevitably turn into a global nuclear war if 
the nuclear powers become involved.13 


At the same time, however, it may be assumed that Khrushchev not only 
allowed for, but based his entire foreign policy on, the possibility that the USSR, 
by threatening a hesitant West with nuclear missiles, could stage local wars in 
the furtherance of its own interests without shedding a drop of Soviet blood. 
Such a logical inconsistency would have been nothing unusual for the impulsive 
Khrushchev. 

The main practical consequence of Khrushchev’s military thinking was a 
reduction in the size of the Soviet armed forces, whose upkeep, according to 
Khrushchev, had become too much of a national burden. In 1958, troop strength 
was cut back to 3,623,000, and in 1960, at the Fourth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet, Khrushchev put through a law calling for a further reduction of 1,200,000 
men.18 Missile forces were proclaimed to be the senior service, and a desperate 
race with the USA began for quantitative and qualitative superiority in nuclear 

.tocketry. At the same time, as confirmed by Soviet intelligence colonel Oleg 
Penkovsky, expenditure on the development of conventional forces, in partic- 
ular the land forces, began to be noticeably reduced.*4 

. Although the armed forces cut decided on at the Fourth Session of the 
Supreme Soviet was broken off on account of the Berlin crisis in 1961, the 
Khrushchevian trend toward diminishing the role of the land forces con- 
tinued. A sign of this was the fact that in July 1961 Marshal Chuikov, the 
commander in chief of these forces, was given the additional post of Head of 
Civil Defense. It was to civil defense, regarded by Khrushchev as a strategically 
important new means of securing a state’s viability during wartime, that Chuikov 
was henceforth to devote most of his attention. 


* 


Khrushchev’s military policy ran into opposition from Soviet military 
leaders as early as 1959 (Western Intelligence was informed of this by Pen- 
kovsky).15 Indirect testimony to the existence of such opposition was provided 





13 Voyennaya strategiya (Military Strategy), Moscow, 1962, p. 222. : 

13 Voyenno-istorichesky xburnal, 1965, No. 3, p. 12. 

M4 Oleg Penkoveky, The Penkovsky Papers, Collins, London, and Doubleday and Co., New York, 
1965, pp. 157 and 174. 

‘ 18 Ibid., pp. 158, 159 and 247. 
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by a top-level Defense Minsitry reshuffle in 1960, including the dismissal of Chief 
of the General Staff Marshal Sokolovsky, Commander of the Belorussian Military 
.. District Marshal Timoshenko, and Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact 
Forces Marshal Konev, all three of whom, Timoshenko and Konev in particular, 
were adherents of the view that even in the atomic age the land forces had not 
lost their importance. These dismissals, however, in no way dampened the con- 
flict over the role of the land forces in a future war. Since the conflict took 
place at the highest level and was carefully screened from the public view, its 
exact course cannot be traced; nevertheless, individual victories for this-or that 
side can be identified. For example, the reduction in the size of the Soviet armed 
forces which had been interrupted by the Berlin crisis was not resumed even 
after the tension, had died down—an undisputed triumph for Khrushchev’s op- 
ponents. In January 1963, moreover, the journal Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, 
organ of the Central Political Department of the Soviet Army and Navy, carried 
an article by Marshal Rotmistrov entitled “The Causes of Modern Wars and 
Their Characteristics,” which, although ostensibly taking issue with Western 
military specialists, was evidently in fact intended as an attack against Khrushchev. 
Wrote Rotmistrov: 


Many bourgeois military specialists have been asserting, ın connection with the 
introduction of new combat maférie/ and weapons, that from now on all weapons 
save nuclear ones will lose their importance. Such theories are not new, but they 


are unfounded.16 


Further: 
A modern nuclear war cannot be represented as a kind of “push-button war” 


which could be waged without mass armies and without the active participation of 
the population.17 


The marshal expanded: 

It must be realized that a war, 1f one cannot be averted, will not be TE, toa 
single continent. And while in an armed conflict with, say, a transoceanic.adversary 
the entire burden will be borne by the Strategic Missile Forces, on the continent 
missile forces will operate in unison with the land forces, whose main striking 
power consists in armored units and formations, 18 


What is more, Rotmistrov’s article was recommended by the editors for 
use in the political training of officers. In other words, views contradictory to 
those held by Khrushchev became a part of official Soviet military doctrine. 


Khrushchev was not the man to take defeat lightly. Having been forced to 
back down on fundamental questions of military policy, he hit back with adminis- 
trative measures. In the spring of 1963, Marshal M. V. Zakharov was suddenly 
replaced as Chief of the General Staff by Marshal S. S. Biryuzov. Whether or 
not Zakharov was among the more active proponents of mass armies we do not 





16 Kommunist voornzbennykb sil, 1963, No. 2, p. 31. 
17 Thid., p. 30. 
18 Thid., p. 31. 
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know; RINGDE, however; is,that be was an old hand at conventional warfare, 
‘whereas’ Biryuzov, who had commanded the strategic missile forces since 1962, 
and before that, since 1955, the ‘air nERISDRE forces, was a champion of the 
“modern” strategy. . 


The abolition of the high ee of the land forces early in 1964 remains 
something of a mystery. That it was more than just another counterblow by, 
„Khrushchev is suggested’ primarily by the fact that after Khrushchev’s ouster in 
1964, which brought a reappraisal of his entire legacy, a good three years passed 

_befote the’ high command of the land forces was restored. It would therefore 
appear mote.correct to assume that 1964 saw a reorganization of the land forces 
command structure’ which, ‘satisfied both Khrushchev and genuine military , 
requirements. 


The most recent restoration of the high command of the land forces should 
“thus not be dismissed as a belated correction of a false move made during the 
period of Khrushchevian “voluntarism.” In order to explain it, a close look at 
recent developments on the Soviet’ military scene is necessary. Among them 
‘ is the fact that the land forces are now listed as the second most important 
branch of the armed forces, behind the strategic missile forces, instead of third, 
behind the air defense forces, as was only quite recently the case. The land 
forces, moreover, having already swallowed up the airborne troops, have recently 
. received their own air defense troops. Pipe-laying units have also made their 
appearance, whose functions include that of énsuring uninterrupted fuel supplies 
‘in all kinds of terrain and under any combat conditions. The service is also being 
equipped with cross-country armored carriers.-All this suggests that the present 
‘Soviet military leadership is reckoning with the possibility of a war not involving 
strategic missile troops. Indeed, last September’s tactical maneuvers held under 


< the code-name “Dnepr” in the Ukraine and’ Belorussia were an exercise in 


conventional warfare, with 800-kilometer-deep thrusts by motorized infantry; 
fast-moving and maneuverable tank formations; tactical landings from helicop- 
ters;.the forcing of the Dnieper by battalions using organic stream crossing 
equipment; and tactical missile and air strikes. Nuclear strikes, however, which . 
had been a, feature of maneuvers in previous years, were not included. 


Of course, that the USSR is preparing for a conventional war is merely a 
supposition. What is certain, however, is that considerable importance is once 
again being attached to the land forces, more than, say, one or two years ago; 
the restoration of the high command of the land forces is hence nothing more 
than a logical consequence of this reappraisal. 

, ‘ Petr Kruzhin 


r 


Commanders in Chief of the Soviet Land Forces 


Marshal G. K. Zhukov 


Marshal I. S. Konev........ vais 


Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky .... 


Marshal’ A. A. Grechko 


! 
Marshal V., I. Chuikov........ 


General of the Army 
I. G. Pavlovsky ........... 
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Appendix 


Previous © 
Ponton(s) 
Commander in Chief 
of Soviet Occupation 
Forces in Germany, 

since 1945 


Commander tn Chief 
of Central Group of 
Forces (stationed in 
in Austria and 
Hungary), since 1945 


Commander of 
Carpathian 

Military District, 
since November 1951 


Commander of Far 
Eastern Military Dis- 
trict, since 1954 


Commander in Chief 
of Group of Soviet 
Forces in Germany, 
since 1953 


Commander of Kiev 
Military District, 
since 1953 


rA 


Commander of Far 
Eastern Military Dis- 
trict, 1963—67 ; Deputy 
Defense Minister, since 
April 12, 1967 


Period of 
Incumbency 


March—May 
1946 


June 1946— 
February 1950 


March 1955— 
March 1966 


March 1956— 
October 1957 


November 1957— 
July 1960 


July 1960—1964 


December 1967 — 


" Subsequent 
Position(s) 
Commander of Odessa, 
then Urals Military Dis- 

trict, until March 1953 


Chief Inspector of So- 
viet Army and Deputy 
Armed Forces Minister, 
until November 1951 


Commander in Chief of 
Warsaw Pact Forces and 
First Deputy Defense 
Minister, May 1955— 
Jaly 1960 


Minister of Defense, till 
death on March 31, 1967 


Commander in Chief of 
Warsaw Pact Forces, 
until July 1967, and 
First Deputy Defense 
Minister, until April 12, 
1967, since when Min- 
ister of Defense 


Head of Civil Defense, 
since July 1961 


Foreign Affairs 


Soviet Policy Toward the Arab East 


The dependent and semi-dependent countries of the Moslem East, including 
those of the Arab East, have always been of immense interest to the Soviet 
regime. One of the Soviet government’s first acts in the sphere of Eastern policy 
was to deliver an address “To All Working Moslems of Russia and the East,” of 
which thé following is an excerpt: 


Moslems of the East, Persians and Turks, Arabs and Hindus, all in whose 
lives and property, freedom and homelands the rapacious predators of Europe 
have been trading for hundreds of years. . . 

We hereby declare that secret treaties . . . have now been torn up and destroyed. 
The Russian Republic and its government, the Council of People’s Commissars, 
are against the seizure of foreign territory. ... You yourselves must be the masters 
of your country. ... You have the right to be, for your fate lies in your own hands.. .1 


Among the secret treaties and documents whose contents were divulged by 
the Soviet regime in November 1917 was the Sykes-Picot Agreement, concluded 
(with Russian connivance) between Britain and France in London in May 1916 in 
the form of an exchange of notes, which provided for the division of Arab 
territory between these two countries, some areas to be annexed outright, and 
others turned into protectorates and spheres of influence. The reason for the 
secrecy was that the agreement conflicted with a treaty of the previous year in 
which Britain had promised Mekki Hussein an independent Arab state. It was 
thanks to this treaty that Britain succeeded in inciting the Arabs to revolt against 
‘the Turks during World War I. 


The skillful Soviet move in revealing the contents of the. Sykes- Pico Agree- 
ment duly impressed the Arabs and paved the way for cooperation in clearing the 
Arab East of the Western powers, first and foremost Britain and France, who had 
succeeded the Turks as masters of this area. There was also considerable pleasure 
in Arab political circles when the Soviets refused to recognize the “mandate 
system” (something they could ‘well afford to do, not deriving any benefit from 
' it themselves); under this system, the League of Nations had placed Arab coun- 
tries which had formed part of the Ottoman Empire under the mandate of the 
occupying powers, Britain and France. Britain was entrusted with Iraq, Palestine 
and Transjordan, and France with Syria and the Lebanon. In a note delivered to 
the British, French and Italian governments on May 18, 1923, the Soviet govern- 
ment declared: 


Palestine and Syria at present have the status of mandates. The Russian govern- 
ment does not recognize this new form of international situation.* 


1 Obrazovaniys SSSR : Sbornik dokumentov 1917—24 (The Formation of the USSR: A Collection of 
Documents from 1917—24), Moscow—Leningrad, 1949, p. 22. 

2 SSSR 1 Arabskiys strany, 1917—60 : Dokumenty t materialy (The USSR and the Arab Countries, 1917— 
60: Documents and Materials), Moscow, 1961, p. 797. 
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The Soviet regime was quick to accord recognition to newly emancipated 


Arab, states. On February 16, 1926, it recognized the kingdom of Nejd, Hejaz 


and‘dependencies which had come into being only one month previously, on 
January 15, when ibn-Saud was proclaimed King of Hejaz in Mecca. In 1932, a 
governmental delegation from Saudi Arabia, as the kingdom was now called, led 
by ibn-Saud’s son Emir Faisal, paid an official visit to the Soviet’ Union. On 
‘November 1, 1928; the USSR recognized the ‘complete independence and sover- 


‘eignty of the new state of Yemen in a treaty of friendship and trade signed in the 


Yemeni capital Sana. Under this treaty, the USSR accounted for 75 percent of the 
Yemen’s kerosene imports, 50 percent of its sugar imports and some 40 percent 


‘of its match imports and satisfied the country’s entire cement requirements. In 


1938, the treaty was extended for ten years, and on October 31, 1955, renewed 
once more in Cairo. In March of the following year, a hew trade agreement was 
signed which called'for a further increase in trade between’ the two countries. 
Betwéen the wars, "however, relations between the USSR and the Arab 
countries were prevented from developing to any notable extent by the fact that 
these countries, including those under a League of Nations mandate, mostly had 
but colonial or semicolonial status. Only after the beginning of World War II 


' did’ the situation change. On August 26, 1943, the USSR established diplomatic . 


relations with Egypt; on July 22, 1944, with Syria; on August 2, 1944, with the 
Lebanon; on September 9, 1944, with Iraq; on September 4, 1955, with Libya; 
on January 3, 1956, with the Sudan; and-on June 11, 1956, with Morocco and' 
Tunisia. On October 7, 1960, moreover, the Soviet government gave de facto 
recognition to the “provisional goverment of Algeria before this country had 


” gained independence. 


First of all, however, the Soviet ite set about trying to subvert the Arab 
countries. Here, for example, is how Communist activity in Egypt was described 
ina Soviet source: - 


Communist groups PP in Egypt in 1918. Dia the 1919—21 [Wafdist] 
revolution, however, these groups were still very weak and could not play any kind 
_ of significant tole. Only in 1920 was the Socialist Party of Egypt formed, which in 
1923 changed ıts name to the Communist Party of Egypt. In 1921, the Egyptian 
Communist Party took part in the Third Congress of the Comintern. In 1922, it 
“was recognized as a section of the Comintern. In 1923, the Party had 650 members, 
80 percent being Egyptians. In 1924, membership reached the 2,000 mark. In the 
same year, the Party was smashed by the Wafdist government, and its leader, Antun 
Marun, died in prison. The Party was driven underground. In late 1924 and early 
1925, the Party reestablished its organization and began publishing a legal and an 
illegal organ in Arabic. In May 1925, however, the Ziwar Pasha government again 
arrested all the Party’s leading officials and almost all its active members. In 1934, 
cruel reprisals rained down upon the Party; about forty Communists were arrested.? 


Right from the start, however, Communist organizations in the Arab coun- 
tries ran into, stiff opposition from both the colonial and native authorities, as 
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` 1. Levin, Yegipet (Egypt), Moscow, 1937, pp. 128—29. 
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‘well as elon: circles, “and were thus nowhere able to exert per noticeable 
influence on.the masses. For-this reason, Moscow changed its tactics, and began 
cooperating with nationalists and religious fanatics under the banner of liberation. 


from- colonialism. At the Seventh Comets Congress i in 1935, the new tactics 


i ' were formulated as follóws: 


i In colonial and sémicolonial countries, the most important task of re Com- ° 
munists consists ın working to create an anti-imperialist popular front: To this end, 
they must engage the broad masses in a national-liberation movement against grow- 
ing imperialist exploitation and cruel slavery and for expulsion of- the imperialists 

‘and natiosial independence, actively participate in mass anti-imperialist movements 

led: by national reformists, and arrange joint action with national revolutionary 
‘and national reformist organizations on the basis of a concrete anti-imperialist 
platform. £ ; l 


The new approach proved highly successful | (in Egypt, Communists even 
succeeded in infiltrating the Moslem Brotherhood), and was pursued with 
especial vigor after World War I. In February 1946, the Soviet representative 
in the UN Security Council came out in full support of demands by Syria and the 
Lebanon for the- withdrawal of French and British forces from their territories. 

“In 1947 and1951, the Soviet government gave equally solid backing to a similar 
demand by Egypt, and called for an end to the condominium over the Sudan. 
, Soviet support in the UN was likewise forthcoming for Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 
- and Algeria. At the same time, the Arab Communists were to fan the flames of 
‘nationalism and religious fanaticism ‘in order to create an anti-Western climate 
which would prevent Arab cooperation with the North Atlantic bloc and with 
Turkey- Moscow’s aim, in fact, was to frustrate Western attempts to create a 
> barrier in the Near and Middle Hast to Soviet expansion toward Suez, the Persian 
` Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 
_ Soviet attempts to expand in the direction of the Mediterranean and the Middle 
“East had already become apparent at the Yalta Conference shortly before the end 
of World War II, when Stalin’s proposal of “combined defense” of the Turkish 
' straits was turned down.by Roosevelt and Churchill. Undeterred by this setback, 
the Soviet government denounced, on, March 19, the Soviet-Turkish friendship 
and neutrality treaty of 1925 as having “lost its significance” and being “in need 
_ of serious changes,”® and followed up with claims on a number of provinces in 
Eastern Turkey, including Kars, Ardahan and Artvin. In the following year, 1946, 
the USSR demanded a revision of the Turkish straits treaty signed at Montreux 
` in T936, proposing that the straits be placed under the protection of a joint Turco- 
Soviet defense system. Turkey rejected this proposition and, in the face of Soviet. 
préssure, moved ever closer to the West, receiving economic and military aid 
. under the “Truman doctrine” during 1947 and 1948, and joining NATO in > 
1952, Also in 1946, the USSR tried to bring the whole of the eastern Mediterranean 


is Rezolyntsss VI V semirnogo kongressa homneunsticheskogo internatsionala (Resolutions of the Seventh 
‘World Congress of the Communist International), Moscow, 1935, pp. 27—28. 
i 5 See, for example, Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. 
XLII, Moscow, 1956, p. 205; 
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under its sway when Molotov demanded at a Four-Power Foreign Ministers’ 
conference that the USSR be given bases in the former Italian possessions of 
Libya and the Dodecanese Islands (and also in Eritrea, on the Red Sea coast). The 
US Secretary of State, James Byrnes, countered by insisting that the fate of the 
former Italian colonies be discussed independently. Molotov also demanded 
that Trieste be handed over to Tito. Another area of Soviet probing was Greece, 
where the USSR, supported by the bordering “socialist” states of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, fanned the flames of a Communist uprising which lasted from 1946 to 
1948. This venture also failed, however, in a large measure thanks to British, and 
later US, military intervention, and to the break between Moscow and Belgrade. 


This Soviet expansionism prompted countermeasures by the USA, Britain and 
France. In a joint declaration of May 25, 1950, these three powers officially 
guaranteed the “security and territorial integrity” of the Arab countries and 
Israel. This led to plans for the establishment of a Middle East allied command to 
defend the said area, which was described by the initiators of the plan, the US, 
Britain, France and Turkey, as of vital importance to the free world. Predictably, 
the Soviet government fiercely opposed these plans, and encouraged the Arabs 
and Israelis to do likewise. In notes to the governments of Egypt, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen and Israel, 1t asserted: 


From the proposals and declarations of the four states [the USA, Britain, France 
and Turkey], it follows that the demand of these states for the establishment of... 
[a] joint command 1n the Near and Middle East region has the aim of involving the 
states in the Near and Middle East region in the military measures being under- 
taken by the Atlantic bloc under the pretext cf “defending” this region.® 


The governments of the Arab countries did indeed reject the proposed allied 
command, a particularly firm stand being taken by Egypt. This was to some 
extent understandable. Although under an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 Egypt 
had been recognized as a sovereign and independent state, the British had con- 
tinued to station troops on Egyptian territory, in the Suez Canal zone. Egypt 
was afraid that adoption of the allied plan would lead to the stationing of still 
more foreign troops on her soil, to denunciation of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
of 1936 and, in general, to “allied interference in the internal affairs of the govern- 
ments of the Near East countries.”? 

Thus, the plan was never realized. At the same time, the Arab countries were 
confronted with the need to take defensive measures in the face of a stream of 
Communist propaganda and a constant threat of Communist subversion. There 
was Iraq, for example, which was particularly vulnerable on account of its un- 
resolved Kurdish problem, the USSR keeping Kurdish émigrés in a state of 
armed readiness. In 1951, moreover, Iraqi security organs ferreted out an under- 
ground Communist center, financed and controlled by the Soviet Embassy in 
Baghdad, whose main objective was to overthrow Iraq’s parliamentary democ- 





6 SSSR s Arabskiye strany ..., p. 104. 
1 Zafer, Ankara, November 16, 1951. 
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racy. It was against this background that Iraqi Premier Nuri as-Said visited 
Turkey in October 1954, a visit which paved the way for the signing in Baghdad 
on Februrary 24, 1955, of a treaty of “mutual cooperation” between the two 
countries. On April 4 of that year, Great Britain acceded to the treaty, being 
followed on September 23 by Pakistan and on November 3 by Iran. Thus, the 
defensive alliance known as the Baghdad Pact was born. Parallel with these 
developments, in November 1954 Iraq announced that she had closed her 
diplomatic mission in Moscow, and on January 3, 1955, demanded the closure 
of the. Soviet mission in Baghdad. 


However, the anti-Communist course of the conservative Iraqi government 
did not stop Soviet penetration into the Arab East for very long. The Egyptian 
army coup of July 23, 1952, had opened new and favorable prospects for the 
USSR in the area, the Soviet: position becoming particularly strong after the 
ouster of revolutionary leader General Neguib in spring 1954 by radical elements 
under Colonel Nasser. On March 6, 1955, Egypt and Syria issued a joint com- 
muniqué calling for non-participation in military alliances with the West. Shortly 
afterwards, on April 16, the Soviet Foreign Ministry issued a statement main- 
taining that 

...plans to create aggressive blocs in the Near and Middle East region have 


nothing to do either with the interests of peace and security or with the genuine 
national interests of the countries 10 this region.’ 


There was a pronounced anti-Turkish note in the statement, it being asserted 
that f ; l ' 

.. the role which the Western powers are assigning Turkey in the creation of 
mulitary blocs in the Near and Middle East is causing the Arab countries to have 
legitimate fears that Turkey is once more aspiring to dominate them, and that their 
national independence is being immediately threatened.° 


Having thus clearly defined its diplomatic position in the Near East, the Soviet 
Union, assisted by its East European allies, proceeded to destroy, by massive 
arms supplies to the anti-Baghdad Pact Arab countries, the precarious balance of 
power in the region which the Western powers, in particular the USA and Britain, 
had been anxiously trying to preserve by, among other things, carefully dosed 
military aid.:The Soviet-bloc action did, in fact, open the door to further con- 
flicts between the Arabs and Israel, as well as to revolutionization of the Arab 
countries. The first step was taken by Czechoslovakia, which, as reported by 
TASS on October 2, 1955, concluded an agreement on the supply of arms to 
Egypt. In June 1956, a Soviet governmental delegation led by Foreign Minister 
Dmitry Shepilov paid a visit to Egypt which had the effect of confirming Nasser 
in his anti-Western position, or “position of positive neutrality” as he called it, 
although here there is little doubt that the refusal of the USA and Britain to 
finance the construction of the Aswan Dam also played an important part. 





8 See, for example, Yeni Sabah, Istanbul, July 11, 1951. 
® SSSR i Arabshiye strany. .; p. 117. 
19 Thid., p. 116. 
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On July 26, 1956, Nasser nationalized che Suez Canal, having turned down 
Western proposals to put it under international control. -There seems little doubt 
_ that the Egyptian leader was influenced in his decision by the Soviet Union, which 
. in statements of August 3 and August 24 described the move as both legal and 

` justified.1! The Suez operation launched in reply by Britain, France and Israel in 
late October gave rise to renewed Soviet pclitical activity in respect of the Arab 
world. The Soviet government wasted “no time in decisively condemning the 
operation, described by Chairman of the Council of Ministers Nikolai Bulganin 
ina message sent on November 5 to British Prime Minister Eden as “a piratic war 
against the Arab peoples aimed at liquidating the national independence of the 
Near and Middle East states and restoring the regime of colonial slavery rejected 
by these peoples.”!2 Although these words were discredited in the eyes of most 
of the world by the fact that Soviet tanks were at the time crushing an uprising by 
Hungarian patriots who were fighting for ‘#eir national independence, they duly 
‘impressed the Arabs, being coupled with Soviet protestations of “determination 
to use force in order to crush the aggressors and restore peace in the Hast” which 
included promises to send “volunteers.” 13 Bluff or not, the Arabs believe to this 
day that it was the Soviet threat, not US intervention, which stopped the British, 
. French and Israelis. 

The violent Arab reaction to the Suez operation was highly beneficial to 
Soviet interests. Egypt blocked the Suez Canal by sinking several ships in it; the 
Syrians blew up a pumping station on an oil pipeline belonging to the British 
Iraq Petroleum Company; Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia broke off diplomatic 
relations with Britain and France, and Iraq, the Sudan and Jordan with France; 
Jordan forbad Britain to use her military bases on Jordanian territory for opera- 
tions against Egypt, and so on. 

Having consolidated its relations with Egypt, the USSR proceeded to woo 
Syria. A “crisis” over Syria was even concocted which was once mote to give 
the USSR an opportunity to condemn the “aggression of Western imperialism” 
and masquerade as “savior of the Arabs.” Syria was turned into a powder keg; 
‘the country was flooded with Soviet arms, and the port of Latakia came under 
the exclusive control of the Soviet military mission. This led Turkish Prime 
Minister Menderes, whose country was threatened by the Soviet bases in Syria, 
to declare at a meeting of the NATO Council in Paris in December 1957 that 
NATO would never have come into existence but for Soviet aspirations to 
world domination. . i 

The pro-Soviet domestic and foreign policies of the Syrian government, which 
consisted largely of left-wing socialists, did not meet with the approval of the 

Syrian population, and there were numerous demonstrations and protest meetings, 
sometimes leading to armed clashes with police and even army units. Neither did 


1 See, for example, Soversko-arabskiys druabestvennye otnosheniya (Soviet-Arab Friendly Relations), 
Moscow, 1961, p 31. i 

12 Tzyesita, November 6, 1956. 

13 SSSR 1 Arabskıye sirany . . ., pp. 257-62. 
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these policies find favor with a large section. of' ke anti-totalitarian and pro- 
democratic parliament, sixty out of 142.deputies walking i out, in protest. 


' The “fruits” of Soviet- -Egyptian- Sytian cooperation. weré also enjoyed by: " 


other Arab countries, Jordan and the Lebanon in particular. In Jordan, the 
situation in. April. 1957 was desperate. The Nablusi government, strongly in- 


` fluenced by the Egyptian-Syrian coalition, was ‘following a pronouncedly pro- ` 


Soviet course against a background of growing Communist propaganda, espe- 
‘cially among the Palestinian refugees. Young King Hussein narrowly averted a 
catastrophe by forcing Nablusi to resign. The influential Jordanian newspaper 
El-Urdun reported that a planned coup directed against the Jordanian people and 
the Jordanian royal house had been discovered in the nick of time. It had been 
part of an Egyptian plot approved by the Soviet Union, who had helped by send- 
ing agents. The plot called for the overthrow of the legal governments of, first, 
Jordan (a date for this having been set at a special conference held in Damascus 


on -November 30, 1956), and then Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Libya and the Lebanon.14 ' 


Following the removal of the Nablusi government, Moscow: Radio made daily 
attacks against the ‘‘reactionary forces” in Jordan led by:King Hussein, complain- 
ing bitterly that the “progressive forces” in that country were being thwarted. 15 


In the Lebanon, :a small but prosperous democratically-ruled country which 
was correct in its foreign relations and loyal to its Arab brother countries, internal 
unrest began to be fomented by Egypt and Syria soon after these two countries 
‘formed a union in early 1958. In May of that year, while Moscow, Cairo and 
- Damascus Radios were speaking’ of peace, friendship and non-interference in 
other countries’ affairs as a background to President Nasser’s visit to the Soviet 
Union, the Egyptian-Syrian press agency was inciting the Lebanese to rise up 
against their legal, democratically-elected government. Four barges loaded with 
Egyptian and Syrian weapons were seized off the Lebanese coast, one of them 
carrying twelve “instructors,” 6,000 rifles and money to the value of 50,000 
Egyptian pounds. On May 22, the Lebanese government decided to go before 
. the UN Security Council with an official complaint of subversive activity on the 


= 


-part of the UAR. On June 11, the Security Council resolved to send a group of - 


` observers to make an’ on-the-spot investigation. The Soviet UN representative, 
Sobolev, abstained from voting on the, grounds that the Lebanese charges were 
“unfounded.” The Iraqi representative, Fadel Djamali, thereupon criticized the 


Soviet position as biased, and called on the Security Council to “take appropriate . 


measures to protect not only the Lebanon but all other countries from Com- 
‘munism and Nasserism.” About a month later, however, on July 14, there was a 
_ pro-Egyptian coup in “Iraq. Alatmed, ‘the Lebanon called in US marines, and 


Jordan British paratroopers. This, of course, was grist to the mill of Soviet propa- ' 


` ganda. On July 16, the Soviet government spoke of the “striving of the 
petroleam monopolies’ of the USA and other Western states to preserve their 





14 ElUrdun, Amman, May, 11, 1957.» 
18 See, for example, Yens Sabab, April 16—26, 1957. 
18 Ibid. » May 11, 1957. 
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colonial domination in the countries of the Near and Middle East.’ It was clear, 

however, that only the timely and resolute intervention by US and British troops 
had saved the Lebanon and Jordan from a well-organized attempt at subversion 
by pro-Soviet elements. 


Cooperation between the Soviet Union and the “progressive” Arab countries, 
namely, the UAR, Syria, Algeria, Iraq and the Yemen, became ever closer, finding 
expression in numerous economic, trade and cultural agreements. On the inter- 
national arena, the USSR could always reckon with the support of these “‘pro- 
gressive” nations. ` 


The Soviets also took an interest in internal Arab problems, such as Arab 
unification. This was illustrated by Khrushchey’s sixteen-day visit to Egypt in 
May 1964, which took place shortly after Nasser had solemnly proclaimed the 
UAR a “‘workers’ and peasants’ state” (during a speech delivered on the occasion 
of the opening of the UAR’s newly-elected National Assembly in April).18 At all 
official receptions and “friendship meetings,” Khrushchev won popular acclaim 
by championing Arab unity, which, he said, should be realized in the form of 
“unity between Arab workers, peasants and intellectuals,” and be directed first 
and foremost against “internal exploiters.” 18 


In the light of the foregoing, it is clear why the Soviets gave such energetic 
support to Nasser in his action in sending some 40,000 soldiers to the Yemen to 
bolster up the republican regime under Colonel Sallal which had ousted Imam 
Mohammed Al-Badr. Nasser hoped that the revolutionary movement would 
spread to neighboring emirates and kingdoms, thereby leading to the formation 
of republican regimes over a vast area stretching from Hejaz to the Persian Gulf 
which ‘would fall under Egyptian influence. These hopes, however, proved 
illusory, and to this day even the Yemen is not fully under republican control, 
the Royalists having established themselves primarily in the mountains. 


There remains the question of the Soviet role in the Near East conflict of last 
June (leaving aside Nasser’s possible motives for provoking the conflict, e.g., a 
wish to strengthen Arab unity in the face of the common enemy, or a need to 
divert attention from internal economic difficulties). Very probable is that the 
USSR fomented the crisis in an attempt to force the USA to call back troops from 
Vietnam to help Israel against the Arabs, cut off the West from petroleum supplies 
in the Near and Middle. East, and seriously weaken the NATO defense capability 
in the Mediterranean. In addition, certain well-qualified journalists have maintained 
that the Soviet-dominated Syrian government, sensitive to the instability of its 
position, put out a story that Israél was preparing to subvert it.2° The story was 
seized on by the USSR, and brought up during a visit to Cairo in March 1967 by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, wko also (so these journalists maintain, 





17 SSSR 1 Arabskips strany..., p. 517. 

18 See, for example, Yens Sabab, April 6, 1964. 

19 Prasda, May 21, 1964. 

20 See, for example, Danya, Istanbul, August 14, 1967. 
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though this point is especially doubtful) guaranteed Egypt Soviet support in the 

‘case of an armed conflict with Israel.24 So much for the journalists’ version. 
Important, however, is the circumstance that after the war, newspapers in Algiers, 
Beirut, Baghdad and even Egypt (Al Akhbar, for example) openly expressed their 
disappointment over the role which had been played by the Soviet Union. Algerian 
President Houari Boumédienne even flew straight off to Moscow to enquire why 
the USSR had not given the Arabs direct military assistance.. According to the 
editor of the Cairo newspaper .4/ Abram, Heikal, considered to -be Nasser’s 
mouthpiece, Boumédienne complained to the Soviet leaders that everywhere in 
the world, national revolutions were being subjected to the blows of American 
neo-imperialism; at the same time, the USSR’s policy of peaceful coexistence was 
preventing it from coming out openly in defense of its friends. Where, asked 
Boumédienne; lay the extreme boundary of peaceful coexistence? In reply, the 
Soviet leaders asked the Algerian President what he thought of an atomic war. 
Boumeédienne retorted that he was talking not of an atomic war but national 
revolutions. ?? 


It is difficult to say whether the Soviets were really dismayed at the Arab 
defeat at the hands of the Israelis. True, a tremendous amount of Soviet military 
equipment—some one thousand million dollars’ worth, according to some cal- 
culations®*——was lost which the Arabs had not even finished paying for. On the 
other hand, the Arab defeat enabled the USSR once more to appear as the sole 
true friend and protector of the Arab world. The Soviets are certainly not partic- 
ularly interested in whether Nasser and his adherents realize their plans and 
dreams or not. Moscow recognizes the right of Israel to exist as a state, and in a 
possible settlement of the Near East conflict might well go rather further to meet 
the Israelis than the Arabs would like. To one thing, however, the Soviet leaders 
would probably never agree—namely, to any conditions which would not guarantee 
the continued existence of the more or less “socialist” regimes of Egypt, Syria, 
Algeria and Iraq, since these countries are required as a basis for Soviet operations 
in the Mediterranean. Indeed, from the Soviet point of view this is the real essence 
of “Soviet-Arab friendship.” As regards the interests of the Arabs, veteran 
Turkish journalist Kadircan Kafli was probably right when he wrote that “the 
Arabs must first of all disengage themselves from Soviet friendship; the solution 
of their problems will then prove very much easier.”’*4 

Suleyman Tekiner 





2 Thid., June 23, 1967. 

23 A} Abram, Cairo, August 24, 1967, as quoted in Jens: Istanbul, August 27, 1967. 
33 Dirinya, July 1, 1967. g 

24 Tereuman, Istanbul, August 28, 1967. 
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The Soviet 1 Position at. ‘hie Secohd UN’ Conference on. 
‘Trade and Development i 


“At ie first United Nadets Gada on Trade and D in 1964, 
the principal Soviet spokesman, Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev, 
„was given a relatively sympathetic hearing. This was in no small, measure due 
to the sharp contrast between Patolichev’s bland remarks and those of the 
. previous speaker, George W. Ball. The US- Undersecretary of State had fairly : 
and squarely—indeed, -somewhat brusquely—spelled out some basic facts of 
life to the assembled delegates, most ‘of whom evidently felt that the rich world. 
owed them a living. In their shock and indignation at Mī. Ball’s hard. truths, 
many delegates may have unctitically accepted Patolichev’s claim that the USSR 
had* “not €reated this problem”—that of economic underdevelopment and 
poverty—and bore “neither’ moral nor material responsibility.” They were . 
“also probably disposed to be favorably impressed by the multiples prepared by 
_Patolichev’s statisticians according to which Soviet trade with the developing 
“world had increased by 900 percent during the decade prior to the conference 
and might ‘well grow by a further.700 percent by 1980. 


In the course of that wearisome debate and during the ensuing four years, many 
illusioris have been dispelled, and the document setting forth the basic position of 
the developing nations, the “Algiers Charter,”. shows a more balanced approach 
to the developed world as a whole. Less emphasis is laid upon real or imagined 
grievances concerning colonial and neocolonial exploitation and more upon the 
practical realization of what the rich nations can and should do for the half of 
humanity that enjoys only one-seventh of humanity’s wealth. And if the second 
UN conference on trade and development puts the rich nations once again on 
trial, then it is probably correct to say that the USSR has been moved:from the 


. sympathetic spectators’ bench and placed fairly and squarely in the dock: 


_ The Foreign Trade Minister is scheduled once again to deliver the USSR’s 


' position statement. In the light of developments since the first conference, the 


Soviet position has become more vulnerable, and the Minister will have to tread 
even more warily. than in March 1964. Some .of the weaknesses of the Soviet . 
propaganda position at this juncture are set, out below. . 


Is Foreign Trade - 


‘ 


tes the: title of the oien shows, it is generally E that frade is a 


'. more effective way than aid of closing the gap between rich and poor nations 


, Yet, whatever multiples are pulled out of the Minister’s hat this time, the fact 
remains that Soviet trade with the developing world is of marginal global 


significance. In 1966, the last year for which we have authoritative data, the total 
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‘turnover of Soviet trade with the non-soċialist developing nations amounted to 
. 1,874 million rubles.1 This represents some 5 percent of the developing nations’ 
total trade;’of which about 70 percent was with the West and the remaining _ 

25 percent was accounted ‘for by trade within the developing world. In 1965, 

Western importing countries absorbed some- 60: percent of the developing coun- 

tries’ manufactured exports; the socialist countries’ share was. 4 percent. In the 
` five years 1962-66, again according to official Soviet data, Soviet trade with the ` 
developing world increased by a percent, and: with the non-socialist developed 
nations by 45 percent.? sa THe te v ; 


paraeh Aid 


Total disbursements of Soviet development aid for ‘the decade ending in 
1966 are put by a Soviet source at 3,500 million rubles,® while the net flow of 
United „States financial resources to developing countries and multilateral: 
agencies for the decade 1956—65 was 29,800 million dollars.4 Assuming a 15 
percent return on capital, the per capita aid burdens in 1963 have’been estimated 

‘at 19.64 dollars in the USA and 1.60 dollars in the USSR." While disbursements 
‘of Soviet aid in recent years have been running, at about 500 million dollars a 
year, with: repayments of capital and interest amounting to 150-200 million 
dollars, the total value of Soviet aid offers in 1967 is reported to have fallen to 
185 million dollars.* This sharp decline, to be fair, is largely attributable to the 
swing of the pendulum | after an unusually large offer total in 1966, and was 
` further curtailed by the massive flow of military aid. to the UAR and North 
. Vietnam last year. Yet it is an embarrassingly low figure to be made known on 
the eve of the second-UN conference on trade and development; representing 
only one-twentieth of one percent of the-Soviet gross national product, which 
may be cotitrasted with the „target of one percent set for the “Development 
Decade. a be i 


hears of Trade 


For a their. declarations of sympathy with the developing nations which 
have suffered through the deterioration, in global terms, of trade against primary 
, producers, Soviet foreign trade organizations have not refrained from profiting 
thereby. To cite but two examples from Soviet foreign. trade returns: the price 
paid to Malaysia. fot one ton of natural rubber declined from 570 rubles in 1961 
to 444 rubles in 1966,’ while that for Ghanaian cocoa beans fell from 531 rubles 
a.ton in 1960 to 409 rubles a ton in 1963.8 > 





. * 1 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR 1918—1966 : Statistschesky sbornik (The norega Trade of the USSR, 
1918—66: A Statıstical Compilation), Moscow, 1967, p. 63. Bae 
i 2 Thid. : 
| 3 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 21, p. 45. | 
; * Foreign Affairs, New York, July 1967, p. 717. 
». © The Economist, London, February 18, 1967, p. 650. 
- & The Financial Times, London, January 18, 1968.: ` 
7 Derived from’ Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR. 1918-1966 . +, P 217. 
8 Derived from Vnesbnyaya torgovlya Soyuxa SSR za 1959—1967 gody . Statıstichesky sbornik (The 
“ Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1959—63; A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1965, p. 433. 
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External Tariffs 


The Soviet delegation secured considerable propaganda mileage out of its 
promise at the 1964 conference to abolish external tariffs on certain commodities 
with effect from January 1965. Yet the more sophisticated delegates are by now 
well aware that this was a meaningless gesture in view of the monopoly position 
of Soviet foreign trade organizations and the arbitrary rates of internal indirect 
taxation. For example, the Soviet external tariff on cocoa before the first UN con- 
ference on trade and development was.5 rubles a kilogram.® This was abolished 
with effect from January 1, 1965. Yet, despité the removal of this very high 
tariff, not to mention the fall in the price paid for cocoa beans, the state retail 
prices for cocoa and chocolate remained unaltered at the exorbitant rates of 
9.10 rubles a kilogram for cocoa and 8 rubles a kilogram for plain chocolate— 
approximately eight times the London and Paris prices at the official rates of 
exchange.!° It can only be presumed that turnover tax rates were adjusted to 

absorb the savings on the tariff cuts. As the disposable incomes of Soviet citizens 
grow, it is conceivable that the demand for cocoa products—even at these exor- 
bitant prices—will increase. Yet the primary determinant of how much cocoa is 
imported from, say, Ghana will not be consumer demand but rather the value 

' of fabricates which the USSR is prepared to sell Ghana under the relatively 
rigid bilateral trade deals. 


Stabilization Agreements 


Any further Soviet expressions of support for international stabilization 
arrangements for primary products will be soberly received by the delegates to 
the second: UN conference; for by now they are alert to the fact that the USSR is 
a major net exporter of many of the raw materials concerned and thus stands to 
gain in company and in competition with other primary producers. Of the ten 
commodities named by Patolichev at the first conference as being suitable for 
stabilization agreements, namely, cocoa, oilseeds, vegetable oils, cotton, citrus 
fruits, bananas, lead, zinc, copper and petroleum, the USSR is a major net 
exporter of seven commodities, while its imports of cocoa, citrus fruits and 
bananas are marginal when compared with those of the major market economies. 


* 


Finally, some other points may be noted. Soviet claims at the 1964 conference 
tc ‘have been the instigator of the conference and thus by implication the pro- 
moter of a nebulous universalism must be judged against the harsh reality that 
Soviet trading practice remains solidly based on bilateralism. 


The Algiers Charter expressed concern that no progress had been recorded 
.on the 1964 recommendations that credit balances earned by developing countries 





bs Tamoxbenny tarıf SSSR (The Customs Tariff of the USSR), Moscow, 1962, p. 27. 
10 See Bulletin, 1967, No. 11, pp. 32—33. 
11 The Times, London, March 28, 1964, 
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~ in their trade’with a Soviet bloc should į in principle be transferable Roni one 
centrally planned economy to another. 


Some developing countries have expressed concern both at the first UN 
conference on trade and development and again in the Algiers Charter regarding 
Soviet-bloc re-exports of their produce, occasionally at prices below the prevailing 
world levels. It would appeat that the actual volume of such sales is slight; the 
USSR and the East European, countries may, however, be pressed for explicit 
pledges on this account. 

Keith Bush 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The Soviet Communist Party’s theoretical journal, Kommunist, began the 
New Year on an old theme—the building of Communism (the journal’s New Year 
issue, incidentally, came out two weeks late~evidently important directives from 
above had required further study). Significant, however, is the continuing shift 
of emphasis in the journal from ideology to practical economics. An editorial 
entitled “Toward New Accomplishments” maintains: 


In order to build Communism, it is first of all necessary to solve the main economic 
task of creating its material and technical basis. As pointed out in a report at the. 
ceremonial session of November 3, 1967, it is economics, the creation of a material 
and technical basis, which is the principal staging area in the Soviet people’s fight 
for the victory of Communism. How we develop the national economy will have 
a decisive influence on the rate of progress of Soviet society and the course of the 
economic competition between the two world systems (Kommunist, 1968, No. 1, 


page 4). 


More specifically, the lengthy and difficult task of erecting the tower of 
Babel termed the “edifice of Communism” is seen as follows: 


Today... the main source of our country’s economic growth is coming more 
and more to consist in increasing the effectivity of social prodaction, in improving 
the qualitative indices of all branches of the latter on the basis of the latest achieve- 
ments_of science and technology. Production must therefore grow not only as a 
result of the bringing into operation of new capacities and the rec!amation of new land, 
but also, to an ever increasing degree, as a result of better worx on the part of each 
enterprise, of better exploitation of each piece of equipment, each hectare of land 
(sbid.). : 


Especial attention is of course devoted to agriculture, which, despite a variety 
of measures, continues to be the most backward sector of the Soviet economy: 


Execution of the Party’ s measures for creating zones of stable production of 
grain and other crops is the urgent task of the day. Practice, however, shows that 
irrigation and drainage are only fully effective when accompanied by other agro- 

, technical measures, namely when the land is properly tilled anc fertilized, the crops 
are taken good care of, and varieties skillfully selected—in other words, when a 
high standard of farming is maintained. The drive to attain a high level of farming, 
to increase the effectivity of agricultural production, must therefore be given un- 
flagging attention by all rural workers (page 5). 


The editors express the view that agricultural progress can be’ assured by. 
transforming collective farm property into state property, gradually eradicating 
the class differences between kolkhoz and industrial workers, and according both - ' 
groups of workers equal treatment‘as regards labor conditions and remuneration. 
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' . Great store is set by the economic reform as a boost to the country’s economy. 
We are told: 


The-reform, solving as it does the practical tasks of perfecting methods of 
economic management and control and improving the system of planning and eco- 
nomic stimuli, is helping to increase labor productivity and the effectiveness of the 
whole of social production (ibid., page 6). 


After having devoted almost ten pages to economic problems, the editors 
finally turn to ideological matters. Particular attention is focused on the question 
of giving the workers an “awareness” based on “the principles of scientific 
Communism.” In this connection, they maintain: 


The formation of a harmonious all-round personality takes place under the, in- 
fluence of the Soviet way of life, material and spiritual factors, the character of social 
relations, and the system of upbringing and education. The ideological basis for 
engendering a belief in and devotion to the ideas of Communism is Marxism- 

_ Leninism. Only when a person has acquired a Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung is 
he capable. of consciously transforming the world (page 10). 


It is only natural that here the editors should bring up the matter of Soviet 
youth. Apparently a “fathers and sons” problem does not and cannot exist in 
the Soviet Union. The young take-over generation wants nothing more than to 
be like its elders: 


The revolutionary continuity of the generations is a law of the development of 
a socialist society. However much bourgeois ideologists may try to blow up the 
“generation conflict” which they allege exists in our society, their attempts are 
doomed to failure. In this country, there is not and cannot be a “fathers and sons” 
problem of the social connotation characteristic of an antagonistic society (page 11). 


True, certain “excesses” in the behavior of young people are admitted to 
exist, but these are presented as being untypical of Soviet youth as a whole. It is 
even alleged that Soviet society is thrusting dissident youth aside on its march 
toward Communism. The conclusion arrived at is that a realistic, active and 
revolutionary optimism is an inherent trait of the Soviet people. 


In a further contribution, entitled “The Party and the Development of 
Socialist Democracy,” A. Lyashko, a secretary of the Ukrainian Party Central 
- Committee, undertakes the difficult task of explaining how “democratism’’ is 
evolving under a dittatorship—described by the author as “democratic centralism.” 
Says Lyashko: 


The principle of democratic centralism, which lies at the basis of the Party’s 
` organizational structure and its entire work, opens great opportunities for develop- 
ing the initiative and creative activity of all Communists and for making extensive 
use of the experience of the working masses. The democratism of our Party also 
_ consists in the fact that the Party operates in the open, in view of the entire people. 
This enables the people to see for itself that the Party’s policies are correct, that 

_ they fully accord with the interests of the workers (page 15). 
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Numerous examples ate then give DERE are intended’ „to ‘Mtustrate how ig 


Je, within the Party has been functioning during recent years. 


‘ In the.same issue of Kommunist; B. Viadimirov. reviews “A Half- Century of ' 


eonomic Competition Between Two. Systems.” Despite its ae this article 


deals mainly with postwar economic developments. . ; 


7 
“+. l a. First of all, socialism transgressed the bounds of a single country. World 
„capitalism i is now confronted with a cominunity of socialist countries, and the world | 


capitalist econothic system with a world socialist economic system., “The combined 
-' economic might of the socialist. countries vastly: ph ee the position of each of 
the latter in the competion with os agai (page 36). ° 


<The’ author tries Hard to TE the superiority of the soad system; 
and levels criticism at the economic forms existirig in the USA. At the same time, 


- he is forced to concede that in recent years industrial production has risen by up 
to nine percent in the USA as aoe only 8.7 Bae in the USSR. „This is 


any a 
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A ase as follows: ' - a 
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` “As we know, ‘some time ago there was a certain slackeriing of growth rates in 
-this country. At a time of powerful economic growth, the old system of economic, 
management could no longer guarantee the most effective development of the’ more 


complex national economic system. The Party and government accordingly worked : 
out the principles ‘of a new system of planning and economic stimulation, principles : 


which, as they come to be na are’ ARCHES an acceleration of economic 
development (page 39). & 5 a J 


The USSR is a country of tremendous economic Keini. The Pann, 


“unsatisfactory state of its economy, is: due`ńot-to lack of resources but to grave 


shortcomings which, although passed over in silence by ‘the Party’s' leading 
préss organs, are reflected in Soviet non-propagandistic sources. ‘A good: example 
is the account given by Aleksandr Fadeyev to fellow-writer Ilya Ehrenburg of now, 
his novel Chernaya metalliergiva Ferrous Metallurgy) came to be written: 


©- h Bfty-one, Malenkov ‘rang me up. “I have a metallurgical invention here” 
he said, “which is ‘absolutely revolutionary. A splendid discovery! You would help 


‘the Party a lot if you described'it” ... At the same time, he told me how a group of 5 


-saboteur geologists had been discovered. ‘I got down to work, studied the problem, 
> and stayed io the Urals for along time. I wrote slowly, and in the end covered over 


twenty signatures. It had to be a real novel, I thought to myself, I could answer for ° 


nothing else. .. And then the “invention” turned out to bea fraud which had cost 
„the state hundreds of millions of rubles, and the geologists proved to have been the 
_ victims of slander and were duly rehabilitated. In short, the novel came to nothing . . 


“- (Uya Ehrenburg, Sobraniye ‘sochinensi y devyats .tomakh oles Works. in Nine 


. Volumes], Vol. IX, Moscow, 1967, page 600). i 
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. 4 January 1968 
Pett From January 10 to February 11, a Soviet photographic exhibition was held in Munich, 
‘ after having been shown in Hamburg and Cologne. During the same period, there were 
$ other functions publicizing various aspects of the USSR, including á literary soirée given by 
Bulat Okudzhava, a Soviet film week at one of the Munich movie theaters (in addition, 
to the films “Siberia” and “The Ukraine” shown at the photo exhibition),-and lectures on 
“such subjects as “Higher Education in the USSR” and “Problems of Space Research.” 


. ! Opening the exhibition, Soviet Ambassador to Germany S. F. T'satapkin observed 
that “states with differing ideological and economic systems can collaborate peacefully 
with one another,” and this was evidently the /e:tmotiv of the exhibition: there were photos 
of smiling men, women and children engaged in the same day-to-day occupations and 
amusements as their neighbors in Western Europe. Due attention was also paid to” 
‘another important feature of Soviet propaganda, likewise stressed in Tsarapkin’s speech— 
namely, that the Soviets inherited from Tsarist Russia an economic and technological 
` vacuum, which they filled by creating a progressive, highly-developed industrial state in 
which man is not exploited by his fellows. Although the exhibition contained little 
material on which to compare Tsarist Russia and the USSR, this was made up for by the 
guides and interpreters. 


The exhibition, comprising about one thousand photos, was designed for a German 
public (and in fact drew many thousands of visitors), We therefore offer here a brief 
comment by W. G. Armbruster, editor of the Institute’s German-language ‘periodical 
se ' if 5 : 


is genes) a visitor interested in politics and well informed on current affairs stood 
to learn little about the USSR from this exhibition;, but on the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Communist Party, especially with regard to Western Germany, and on the aims 
and methods of Soviet “peaceful coexistence,” he stood to learn a great deal. 


_ Naturally, such a collection of photographs—all of them good, some even outstand- 
ing—had its full share of: propaganda, so that one inevitably considers it in the same 
light as the other functions arranged at about the same time in Munich. Seen 1n this 
light, the exhibition prompts criticism, not so much of the photographs as such, as of 
the various shortcomings and omissions (which were extremely numerous) and even 
direct falsifications and om" of the Bence method characterizing Soviet visual prop- 
‘aganda. 

The general impression ais the exhibition was designed to produce in the naive 
German visitor (if he exists) was that the Soviet Union is one undiluted idyll—an 
‘idyllic landscape, a “goldenidge” of labor, science and art. Those few problems which 
once existed have been rapidly solved; as for the future, the prospect is as bright as the 
Western philistine or petty bourgeois ‘could wish for his own country. 


The exhibition organizers evidently decided not to burden the: visitor with too detailed 
a presentation of the USSR’s history, in particular of the various stages in Party. 
‘policy. The historical approach gave way to irrational emotion, even sentimentality; 
there was much play on cheap contrasts, the sentimality sometimes reaching the point 
of tastelessness. An example was the treatment of the war and of the Germans’ part in 
it: everything was ag catoalated to arouse or to strengthen a feeling of shame in the German 
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viewer. On the other hand, there were no threats or even hints of any preparedness on 
the USSR’s part to avenge itself on the Germans for the atrocities corhmitted. 


It was impossible to overlook the desire to imitate Western habits, which sometimes 
went to inordinate lengths. One wondered, for example, why it was necessary to label 
a snap of a ballerina, caught in mid-air, “Miss Grazie,” or to describe two or three fam- 
ilies of Soviet “automobile fans” picnicking by a river as a “party”? 

However this may be, the organizers were signally successful in showing the 
“country of Communism” without the Communism. This was undoubtedly the chief 
purpose of the exhibition. Soviet ideological workers are well aware of both the strong 
and the weak sides of Soviet society and the Soviet Communist regime, and from the 
exhibition it would appear that they found the weakest side to be the Communist regime. 
Consequently, they effectively removed from the foreign spectator’s ‘field of vision not 
only all negative aspcets of Soviet life but also all manifestations of the Party’s militant 
ideology and policy. 

In their desire to appeal to the aesthetic and political tastes of the petty-bourgeois 

man in the street, however, the organizers failed to do justice to the ironic skepticism 
of Western youth. Presented with exclusively humanitarian, non-problematical and 
aesthetically pleasing pictures, these young people involuntarily find themselves asking 
whether everything in the Soviet Union should really be seen in such a rosy light, and 
the natural result is that they want to see, so to speak, the other side of the picture. Such 
critical visitors also included many refugees from Eastern Germany and many others 
whose perception had been sharpened by their experience of National/Socialism and 
by the methods of Western publicity. : 
, The question arises: Where did the organizers find their ideological frame of refer: 
ence for this exhibition? Obviously not in the “treasurehouse of Marxism-Leninism.” — 
More probably, in the ideological arsenal of Western, more particularly American, 
champions of “convergence,” in the legend—which belongs: to the distant future but 
is being projected into the present by many enthusiasts—of a “single industrial world.” 
The organizers did not even have to trouble themselves with the need to work out any 
special methods of presentation: they merely had to satisfy the expectations of Western 
wishful thinkers. Another question ; that occurs to the Western visitor is whether Soviet 
citizens, given the opportunity of seeing this exhibition, would recognize themselves 
and the regime under which they live. W. G. A. 


- * 


The seizure of the US intelligence-gathering vessel “Pueblo” by the North Koreans 
has revealed, as a piece of litmus paper, the essence of current Soviet policy. 

In the “Pueblo” affair, the Soviets may be said to have not so much acted as reacted. 
The initial resolute US action in calling up 15,000 reservists and sending the nuclear- 
propelled aircraft carrier “Enterprise” off on a course toward North Korea met with 
but a passive Soviet response. Although the Soviets spoke of “shameless provocation” 
by the USA, and repeated the North Korean allegations that the “Pueblo” had intruded 
into North Korean territorial waters and that its captain had acknowledged the “crimi- 

-nal” nature of his actions, they took good care not to inflame the situation. True, | 
Moscow, siding with North Korea, twice turned down US mediation requests; Prime 
Minister Kosygin, however, twice remarked during a visit to India that the affair did 
not warrant the fuss being made by the Americans, neither did it merit the attention of 
the United Nations. 
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‘Things were very different, however, when the USA switched from military to diplo- 
matic measures. The Soviet press promptly launched a virulent anti-American campaign 
which in scope and methods was reminiscent of the worst days of the cold war. Typical 
in this respect was a Pravda editorial of January 28 by I. Bragin, who spoke of “American 
vultures” and the “provocative policy of the American administration” and, aside from 
the “Pueblo” incident, demanded that flights of US nuclear-armed bombers outside the 
USA be banned, that the US Sixth Fleet be recalled from the Mediterranean, that the US 
bombing of North Vietnam be halted, that the USA’s allies dissociate themselves from 
her policies, and that the peoples of the world continue to be mobilized against aggressive 
forces (the latter task, said Bragin, would be taken care of at the forthcoming conference 
of Communist and workers’ parties in Budapest). Thus, the litmus paper turned red, 
this despite the keen Soviet interest in signing, together with the USA, an agreement on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. N. G. 


* 


The tenth anniversary of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organization, which fell at the 
end of last year, was an occasion for celebration in the Soviet Union, and press echoes 
continued well into January. The “Novosti” Press Agency disseminated a lengthy 
article by Yussef es-Sebai, Secretary General of the Organization’s Permanent Secreta- 
riat, and published statements made by a number of African politicians in interviews given 
to Agency corréspondents. There was everywhere acknowledgement of the important 
part played by USSR in strengthening the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organization and 
rendering moral and material assistance to liberation movements. Gratitude was also 
expressed to the USSR for helping Afro-Asian politicians become aware of the danger 
posed by the schismatic activities of certain of their number. 

Thus, the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organization, which today embraces 75 national 
committees, political parties and public organizations, has been transformed into quite 
an effective tool of Soviet propaganda. J. 7. 


* 


According to the Soviet Central Statistical Authority, in 1967 the average number of 
white- and blue-collar workers employed in the USSR rose by 2,600,000 to 82,300,000. 
The rate of increase is thus slowing down; in 1966 it was 2,800,000 and in 1965, 
3,600,000. 

The average monthly remuneration for both categories of workets increased by 4 
percent to 103 rubles. This increase is slighly more than that for 1966 (3.6 percent), 
but considerably less than that for 1965 (6.1 percent). The economic reform,with its 
provision for greater material incentives for the workers, is not having much effect 
on wage increases. The same may be said of bonuses. Indeed, the Central Statistical 
Authority records that in 1967 assignments to the material incentives fund amounted 
to some thousand million rubles, or about one percent of the total wages fund. 

At 122,200 million rubles, the retail trade turnover showed an increase of 9.4 per- 
cent, as compared with 8.7 percent in 1966. Nevertheless, it is reported that the demand 
for many commodities is still not being fully satisfied. 

Housing construction amounted to 103,000,000 square meters, an increase of only 
1,000,000 square meters as against the annual increases of 4,000,000—5,000,000 square 
meters achieved in past years. : 
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ace a “commentary on ‘the. “Cedi Statistical’ rhoir s report, the: newspaper 
Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (1968, No: 4) gave a positive appraisal of the Tesults of the eco- 
nornic reform, noting in particular that “last year, for the first time in'recent years, a 
certain increase in return of capital [ fondootdacha] was achieved,” and that the volume 
of industrial production had increased by 10 percent as against ony 7.3—8:7 percent in 
‘each. of the previous three years. In general, said the newspaper, the reform had benefited 
the national’ economy as a whole and the production collective ir particular.’ These 
-would appear to be fair comments. What is not said, however, is that the reform is 
: getting bogged down. Although scheduled for completion during the*course of this 
year, as of January 1 it embraced only forty percent of Soviet industry (in terms of volume 
of production). The trouble would appear to lie not so much in the conflict between the 
dogmatists and the liberals as in purely objective factors. 


The fact of the matter is*that in the Soviet Union many enterprises, and even entire 


| industùal complexes; wete created without regard for, and often in defiance of, economic 


expediency. Such a heritage can clearly not be subjected to economic methods of manage- 
ment without being’ virtually dismantled. It may therefore ‘be assumed that further 


te ; eres of the reform will take the form of various kinds of palliatives. F. H. 
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In its report for 1967, the USSR’s Central Statistical Authority records ree grain 
sales were up by only one percent—this despite the fact that the 1966 harvest was the 


j highest i in recent'years. What- ‘happened to the rest of the grain? A spontaneous drop in 


consumption seems hardly likely, since grain remains a staple foodstuff in the USSR. 
It ıs also reported that retail sales of meat products rose by 11 percent. At the same time, 
the sale of animal oil increased by only 2 percent, although the urban population grew 
during the period January 1966—January 1967 by 2.6 percent. Both these developments 
may be ascribed fo the mags slaughter of livestock occasioned by the tolde shortage: 
caused duby the severe e drought. ‘ 
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Also in the Central Statistical Authority’s report, we find that in 1967, 2,400,000 - 


pupils graduated from Soviet secondary general-education schools (see, for example, 
Pravda, January 25, 1968). At the same time, we know that at the beginning of the 
school year, firial-grade pupils numbered 3,637,000 (SSSR v tsifraka v 1966 gody : Rratky « 
statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1966: A Concise Statistical Compilation], 
Moscow, 1967, p- 154). This means that some 1,200,000 pupils, or one in three, either, 
dropped out or failed their finals. 


' Even so, of.course, the number of dias remains exceedingly high. The figure 


for 1987 is only 200,000:less than that for the preceding year, when, as-a result of the 
. curtailment of secondary education from 11 to 10 years, tenth- and eleventh-graders 


“graduated simultaneously. Jf past years are anything to go by, a far from bright future 


awaits last year’s graduates; only ten percent found admission to the day departments p 


of higher educational institutions, the remainder entering oponis or góing straight 
out to work. : S. V. 
m. t. 3 s * 


’ The discussion launched by Literaturnaya gazeta on the desirability of an institute for 
the'study of man (see also Bulletin, 1967, No. 12, p. 40) continues. In issue number four 
„of the newspaper for this year, Doctor of Medical Sciences V. Myasishchev, as previous 
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participants in the discussion, spoke out in favor of establishing such an institute in the 
USSR. Myasishchev thereby observed that even before the Revolution, V, M. Bekhterev 
had set up a psychoneurological institute for studying man’s nervous system and psyche 
as a single complex. After the Revolution, Bekhterev had continued his studies in the 
Institute for the Study of the Brain and Psychic Activity. Today, however, such research 
was not being performed in the USSR, despite the fact that the official'slogan of ““Every- 
thing for man” presupposed a knowledge of man, his potentialities and his needs. 
A.J. G. 


* 


Ia January, Party conferences took place in almost all groups of forces and military 
districts. An examination of who of the highest Defense Ministry officials appeared at 
which conference casts a good deal of light on where the Ministry’s concern lies. Excep- 
tional importance continues to be attached to the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany, 
which was visited by the Defense Minister himself, Marshal A. A. Grechko, and by the 
Head of the Central Political Department of the Army and Navy, Army General A. A. 
Yepishev. This is normal in view of the fact that the Group contains more divisions than 
any other group or military district. The Far Eastern Military District, on the other 
hand, bordering on China, did not receive especial attention, the visit of Colonel Gen- 
eral S. P. Vasyagin, the newly appointed Military Council Member and Political Depart- 
ment Head of the Soviet Land Forces, presumably being part of a “get-acquainted” 
tour. Conspicuous was the simultancous visit paid the Transcaucasian Military District 
by persons so prominent in their individual fields as Commander in Chief of Land 
Forces Army General I. G. Pavlovsky, missile specialist Marshal of Artillery P. N. 
Kuleshov, and Head of the Land Forces Central Department’ for Combat Training Colo- 
nel General V. N. Komarov. As for the appearance’ in the Transbaikal Military District 
of the Deputy Defense Minister responsible for construction and quartering, Colonel 
General A. N. Komarovsky, this may be an indication that defensive works are being 
constructed along the Mongolian border with China. Of equal interest is the trip made 
by Commander in Chief of Strategic Missile Forces Marshal N. I. Krylov to the Siberian 
Military District; it is evidently here that the most important strategic missile installa- 
tions are located. On his visit to the Odessa Military District, Marshal I Kh. 
Bagramyan was accompanied by First Deputy Head of the Defense Ministry’s Central 
Personnel Department Colonel General P. T. Lukashin, presumably in connection 
with the need to select a candidate for the vacant post of Commander in Chief of the 
said district. In conclusion, it may be observed that during the entire period concerned 
First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal I. I. Yakubovsky remained in Moscow. 

` P.K. 
* 


That in the Soviet Union atheism is on insecure ground while the influence of 
religion is on the increase is evident from the Soviet press. Thus, whereas only a short 
time ago it was considered a waste of time to hold lectures on atheism inasmuch as they 
were only attended by convinced atheists, it is now maintained, as, for example, in a 
Komsomolskaya pravda article of January 26, that such lectures are necessary for “strength- 
ening” atheists in their belief, or rather lack of belief. The trouble appears to be that 
atheism is “in the main... taken almost at face value,” the attitude being that “there’s 
no God, and that’s all there is to it.” The result is that even convinced atheists easily 
succumb to the influence 'of religion. It is observed that the reason why the fight against 
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religion is so often unsuccessful is that “each believer has found his way to religion along 
‘his own arduous, strictly individual, path.” Religion is acknowledged as a form of 
social consciousness which cannot be effectively countered by administrative measures. 
_ Primitive atheistic propaganda which offends the feelings of believers is seen as a positive 
menace. The article concludes that “one cannot put paid to a religion which brought : 
the Roman Empire under its sway and for 1,800 years dominated a sizeable proportion 
~of- civilized m by simply declaring it to be cleverly concocted nonsense.’ 
; y i W. M. 


. On' January 16, against a PERENE of press criticism of its inadequate, Simi 

‘ ance, the Cultural Workers’ Trade Union opened its Seventh Congress in the Central 
House of Art Workers in Moscow. Here, too, it was acknowledged that, particularly 
in rural areas, the work being carried out by many cultural and educational institutions , 

' “far from satisfies the demands of the times.” Insipid and monotonous entertainment, it 
was said, was keeping people away. M. V. Pashkoy, Chairman of the Union’s Cre 
Committee, complained. - $ 


. „ In the theaters, the dearth of really meaningful productions about contemporary Soviet reality , 
continues to be keenly felt. Movie studios too are still turning out many mediocre films which do 
not satisfy the high demands of the audience (Sovetskaya kultura, January 18, 1968). 

; f iat 


One cannot but agree with these comments. The productions coricerned are generally 

tailored to the demands of the Party, not the avdience. However, when Pashkov.talks 

` of the “high demands of the audience,” he very-probably in fact means “the high de- 

mands of the Party,” in accordance with the time-honored _ Practice among Soviet 
ideolopists: of identifying the Party with the people. . : B. R. 


% a 
Pa 

On January 19, six days after the appearance in [zvestia of excerpts from a public 
‘speech in which Health Minister Academician B. V. Petrovsky had condemned the 
heart-transplant operations carried out by Professor Barnard in Cape Town, Medi- 
tsinskaya gazeta published an article entitled “The Problem of a Foreign Heart,” whose 
authors, Member of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences Professor V. V. Kovanov 
and Rector of the I. M. Sechenov First Moscow Medical Institute Professor Y. Lopu- 
khin expressed much the same opinion as Petrovsky. They thereby noted that Soviet 

` surgeons Lapchinsky and Demikhov had long been engaged in transplanting organs 


from animal to animal. Professor Petrovsky himself’ had transplanted a kidney froma -- 


live human donor to a human patient back in 1965, a performance repeated over.thicty 
“times in the Institute of Experimental and Clinical Surgery of which he, Petroveky, was, 
‘the head. In general, ‘Soviet: surgeöns were performing very much more ‘complicated 
operations than those carried out by Professor Barnard, but they were only operating 
after having ensured that no risk to either patient was involved. 


Kovanov and Lopukhin also commented that Professor Barnard had Been to she 
USSR, participating in Demikhov’s animal experiments and visiting a number of sur- 
gical clinics. Presumably the aim here was to indicate that Professor Barnard had drawn 
on the experience of Soviet surgeons. 
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The authors particularly emphasized the éthical aspect of heart-transplant operations. ` 

Unlike Petrovsky, they did not:maintain that'the heart of donor Clive Haupt was still 
beating when removed by Professor Barnard, but they 'did intimate that not everything 
possible had been done to save Haupt’s life. It was recalled in this connection that a 
well-known Soviet physicist (presumably Landau) had been reanimated three times after 
clinical death had occurred. Kovanov and Lopukhin expressed the view that the life 
of a man who had suffered fdur heart infarcts could be prolonged without giving him 
a replacement heart; correct Therapy and the correct feginen were enough. H.S. 


* 


Soviet economic management organs are planning to set up an automatic plan 
calculation system. At present, however, such a system cannot be realized, since existing 
information-gathering and planning methods are logically and mathématically inad- 
equate. It is to the problem of overcoming this difficulty that an article by B. Volchkov 
in the first issue of the journal Planovoye Abozyarstvo is devoted. ` R.Z 
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Chronicle of Events 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January-1968 - . 
1 Publication of New Year’s greetings to Soviet US aircraft ın port of Haiphong. The vessel 
people by Party Central Committee, Supreme was said to have been seriously damaged. 


Soviet Presidium and Council of Ministers in 
_ which -hope is expressed that 1968 will bring 
fresh victories for forces of peace, democracy, 
national independence and socialism over è. Soviet-Yugoslav economic cooperation and 


forces of reaction and war, and see ‘Soviet trade and prospects for their development are 
people gain new labor victories in the name of diseusied: 


peace and the triumph of C ism. ` oe - 
: ARTT a Sear ga _ ‘Chairman and Deputy Chairman of East 
2 Announcement that, under scientific cooper- German Parliamentary Group arrive in 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
V. N. Novikov receives Yugoslav Federal 
Secretary for Foreign Trade Vasil Grivéev. 


ation agreement effective 1968, Leningrad and ` Moscow on friendly visit in response to in- 
Khartoum Universities are ‘to exchange .  vitation by Committee of USSR Parliamentary , 
lecturers and library books, and graduates of Group. 

Khartoum University are to be accepted as Afghan economic delegation led by Deputy 
research students in Leningrad University, '. Pume Minister Abdullah Yaftal: arrives in , 

3 Announcement that Soviet-Rumanian trade Moscow for talks on further expansion of 
protocol for 1968, calling for increase in trade Soviet-Afghan economic and technical co- 
to, level of approximately 770,000,000 rubles, operation, 

. has been signed in Moscow. Foreign Trade, ` Mali trade TT led by responsible 
Mıtuster N. S, Patolichev was signatory for minister Attaher Maiga arrives in Moscow for 
USSR. talks on trade between USSR and Mali in 1968. 

4 Soviet government delivers note to US -_ Chairman of Council of Ministers and Party 
governmeht protesting against bombing of Central Committee Politburo Member A. N. 


Soviet motor sa “Pereslavl-Zalessky” by, Kosygin arrives in Tyumen. 
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Announcement that settlement of Bolnisi 
(Georgia, near Madneuli complex ore de- 
posits) is to be given status of city. 
Agreement between Soviet and British 
governments on settlement of mutual financial 
and property claims signed in London. Ground- 
work for agreement was completed during 
Kosygin’s visit to Britain in February 1967. 

Third session of mixed Soviet-French com- 
mission for scientific, technical and economic 
cooperation comes to an end in Moscow. 


Subjects discussed include cooperation in, 


fields of patents and licenses, standardization 
and metrology. Next session of commission 
to be held during May —June 1968 in Paris. 

Announcement that Patriarch Aleksi! of 
Moscow and All Russia has been awarded 
Order of Red Banner of Labor on his nine- 
treth birthday for patriotic activities in defense 
of peace. 


Announcement that new oil deposit has 
been discovered at Novokabanovo (Bash- 
kiria), between rivers Belaya and Kama, 


Publication of congratulatory message of 
Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party, signed by Secretary General Leonid 
Brezhnev, to newly-elected First Secretary 
of Central Committee of Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Alexander Dubček. Dubček 
replaces Antonin Novotny, who is left with 
post of Czechoslovak President. 


Soviet governmental delegation led by First 
Deputy Chairmen of Council of Ministers and 
Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
K. T. Mazurov and including Power and 
Electrification Minister P. S. Neporozhny and 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. S. Semenov 
leaves Moscow for Cairo to attend official 
start-up of first power sets of Aswan hydro- 
technical center eight years after commence- 
ment of construction of Aswan High Dam. 

‘French delegation led by Minister of 
Economic Affairs and Finance Michel Debré 
arrives in Moscow to attend second session of 
standing mixed Soviet-French commission 
(known as the “large commission”). 

Kosygin arrives in Norilsk. 


Second session pf standing mixed Soviet- 
French commission opens in Moscow. Soviet 
delegation led by Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers and Chairman of State Committee 
for Science and Technology V. A. Kirillin. 


Reports on progress made in fulfilling agree- 
ment on collaboration in’ the peaceful use: 
of atomic energy to be given by Chairman of 
Soviet State Committee for the Use of Atomic 


. Energy A. M. Petrosyants, French"Minister of 


State for Scientific Research Maurice Schu- 
mann, and Administrator General of French 
Atomic Energy Commissariat Robert Hirsch. 
Opinions will also be exchanged on progress 
in collaboration in peaceful exploration of 
space. 

Plenary board meeting of All-Union 
“Znaniye” Society begins in Moscow. Ques- 
tion of raising ideological and theoretical level 
of propaganda lectures discussed, and decision 
taken to convene Society’s Fifth Congress in 


June 1968 in Moscow. 


Delegation of members of admunistrative 
council of Franco-Soviet Chamber of Com- 
merce led by Chamber’s President, Max 
Fléchet, arrives in Moscow to attend opening 
of Chamber’s mission in Moscow. A further 
arrival is President of Paris Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry Henr Courbot. 
Tenth anniversary of foundation of Soviet- 
Polish Friendship Sotiety. 
‘Fifth anniversary of commencement of 
regular flights between Moscow and Havana. 


10 Fiftieth anniversary of foundation of TASS. 


Announcement thet Party Central Com- 
mittee, as all other participants in 1960 con- 
ference of representatives of Communist and 


‘ workers’ parties, has received letter, from 


Central Committee of Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party containing invitation to take 
part in consultative meeting of Communist 
and workers’ parties, to begin in Budapest on 
February 26, 1968, at which questions connect- 
ed with preparations for new world Com- 
munist forum will be decided. 

All-Union “creative” seminar for journalists 
writing on military-patriotic themes, arranged 
by board of USSR Journalists’ Union, begins 
in Moscow. Participents include newspaper, 
radio and television editors, responsible 
secretaries and departmental heads, as well as 
heads of military sections of departments of 
USSR Journalists’ Union. Speech delivered 
by Deputy Head of Main Political Department 
of Soviet Army and Navy, Colonel General 

Kosygin returns to Moscow after having 
visited Tyumen Oblast and Norilsk. 
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Announcement that work is being carried out 
in Dubna on examination and synthesis of 
new chemical clement No. 105. Preliminary 
results indicate that element has life of some 
hundredths of a second. New installation is 
being built to study element with greater 
accuracy. 


Party Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev, 
Chairman of Supreme Soviet 
N. V. Podgorny and Chairman of Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin arrive in Poland on 
three-day unofficial visit in response to in- 
vitation by Central Committee of Polish 
United Workers’ Party for discussions on 
Polish-Soviet relations, a wide range of inter- 
national questions, and the state of the world 
Communist and workers’ movement. 


Sudanese military delegation led by Defense 
Minister Adam Maddibu arrives in USSR on 
official visit in response to invitation by Soviet 
Defense Minister Marshal A. A. Grechko. 

All-Russian Conference of Cultural Workers, 
attended by heads of cultural bodiesand creative 
workers’ associations, Party, local govern- 
ment and trade union officials, prominent 
artists, theatrical producers, press and pub- 
lishing house representatives, etc, opens in 
Moscow to discuss the ideological and 
patriotic education of youth, the creation of 
new cultural centers in villages, and, most 
important, preparations for centenary of 
Lenin’s birth. Speech on enhancing role of 
cultural and art institutions in the Communist 
tducation of workers delivered by Deputy 
Chairman of RSFSR Council of Ministers 
V. I. Kochemasov. 


Committee for Standards, Measures and 
Measuring Instruments of Council of Main- 
isters approves new State Meter Standatd 
based on length of light wave emitted by 
krypton®*. Necessary equipment has been 
developed by the D. I. Mendeleyev All-Union 
Research Institute of Metrology. 


Four-day seminar on the organization and i 


ideological and scientific content of propa- 
ganda lectures, attended by deputy board 
chairmen and responsible ‘board secretaries of 
All-Union “Znanitye” Society’s republican, 
krai and oblast organizations, comes to an end 
in Moscow. 


Announcement that Soviet-Uruguayan trade 
agreement, as well as agreement on deliveries 


Presidium ' 


of Soviet machinery to Uruguay, have been 
initialed in Montevideo, 

Announcement that seminar for editors of 
Moscow, republican and oblast publishing 
houses has been held on premises of Press 
Committee of Council of Ministers in con- 
nection with preparation and publication of 
literature dedicated to centenary of Lenin’s 
birth. 

Announcement that area of Pacific closed 
to shipping on December 24, 1967, on account 
of research being carried out there by Soviet 
vessels is now free again. 


14 Fiftieth anniversary of establishment of Soviet 


regime in Moldavia. 

Announcement that Council of Ministers 
has adopted resolution calling for establish- 
ment in Moscow of Central State Sound 
Recording Archives of USSR, where record- 
ings of voices of outstanding Soviet performers 
and visiting foreign performers are to be kept. 


Announcement of conclusion of five-day 
“creative” seminar organized by Writers’ Union 
of the USSR and editorial board of Moscow 
newspaper Neues Leben (a “Pravda” publi- 
cation) for Soviet writers writing in German. 
Participants comprised writers, literary experts 
and translators from Moscow and Leningrad, 
and representatives of Liferaturnaya gazela, 
Literaturnaya Rossiya, republican newspaper 
Freundschaft, journal Druzhba narodov, “Sovet- 
sky pisatel” and “Progress” publishing houses, 
and German editorial desk of “Kazakhstan” 


publishing house. 


15 Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin arrive in 


East Berlin on two-day unofficial visit in 
response to invitation by Central Committee 
of East German Socialist Unity Party and 
East German State Council and Council of 
Ministers for talks on tnternational Com- 
munist and workers’ movement, further 
development of political and economic co- 
operation between USSR and Eastern Germany 
and their Communist parties, and certain 
international problems. 


Supreme Soviet delegation led by Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Member, Candidate Member 
of all-Union Party Central Committee Polit- 
buro and First Secretary of Kazakh Party 
Central Committee D. A. Kunayev leaves 
Moscow for Teheran on reciprocal visit in 
response to invitation by Iranian parliament. 
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- Delegation of East German scientists led by 


` Candidate Member of Politburo ‘of Central 


Committee of East German Socialist Unity 


'- Party and Secretary of State for Coordinating 


the Exploitation of Electronic Computers 
Kleiber arrives ın Moscow in response to 
invitation by State Committee for Science and 
Technology of USSR Council of Ministers. 


Annual session of committee of authorized 
representatives of states-rnembers of Joint 
Institute of Nuclear Research begins in Dubna. 
Institute’s past performance and future pros- 
pects will be examined. ` 

Announcement that ‘astrophysical obser- 
vatory similar to that at Pulkovo is being 
built for USSR Academy of Sciences near 
village of Zelenchukskayae (Karachai-Circassian 


‘Autonomous Oblast). Observatory’s telescope, 


largest in the world with azimuthal mounting, 


Societies, Soviet-Czechoslovak - Friendship 
Society (which is celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary) and Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship 
Society. Program, which is wider and more 
varied than its predecessors, calls for mass 


| campaigns to mark important dates in the, 


19 


has height of 42 meters and main mirror diam- - 


eter of 6 meters. Its height above sea level 
will be 2,070 meters. 


Brezhnev, Podgorny' and Kosygin, return to 
Moscow after having paid unofficial visits to 
Poland and Eastern Germany. - 


Soviet governmental delegation led by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers and 


* Chairman of State Committee for Science and 


Technology V. A. Kirillin arrives in London 
for sigding of Anglo-Soviet agreement on 
scientific and technical cooperation. 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers y 


and Chairman of State Planning Committee 


17 


18 


(Gosplan); N. K. Baibakov arrives in Tokyo on 
sixteen-day visit during which he will discuss 
Soviet-Japanese economic and trade relations 
with Pume Minister Sato, Foreign Minister- 
Miki, International Trade and Industry Min- 
ister Shuna and other members of Japanese 
cabinet, as well as with Japanese businessmen. 

Heads of governmental departments of 
“socialist” countries responsible for prices 
meet in Moscow to discuss improvements in 
price formation in their countries. 

Launching of Soviet ae Earth satellite , 
“Kosmos-199.” 


UAR trade delegation led by Economics and 
Foreign Trade Minister Hassan Abbas Zaki 
arrives in Moscow for talks on- Soviet-UAR 
trade 1n 1968. 


Signing in Moscow of program of cooperation 
in 1968 between Union of Soviet Friendship 


r 


lives of Soviet and Czechoslovak peoples. 

Twentieth anniversary of Soviet journal 
Sosset Land, published in India im twelve 
Indian tongues, Nepalese and English with 
exclusive use of material supplied by “Novosti” 
Press Agency. 


Sea ae - 
USSR and Colombia agree to resume diplo- 
matic relations and put in requests within 


thirty days for accrediting of ambassadors. 


Agreement signed in London calling for 
further. increase in scientific and technical 


< cooperation between USSR and Great Britain 
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-on basis of equal rights and mutual advantage. 


Death of President of USSR R Academy of 
Arts Vladimir Serov. 7 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth ENE 
“Kosmos-200.” 


Fourteenth session of Comecon standing com- 
mission for coordination of scientific and tech- 


‘ nical, research comes to an end in, Tbilisi. 
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Yugoslav delegation was also present. 


British Prime Minister Harold Wilson arrives, 
in Moscow on official visit in response to 
invitation by Soviet government for talks on 
current international problems and Soes of 
Anglo-Soviet relations. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry and’ British Bm- 
bassy in Moscow exchange notes setting 
forth agreement on establishment of Anglo- 
Soviet consultative committee for develop- 
ment of bilateral relations. 


` 


Brezhnev receives Harold Wilson to discuss 
current international problems and Anglo- 


` Soviet relations, with participation on Soviet 
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side of Foreign Minister. A. A. Gromyko,' 
Foreign Ministry board member V. M. Falin, 
and others. 


Kosygin, dccompanied by Deputy Foreign 
Minister N. P. Firyubin, Deputy Chairman of 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations V. A. Sergeyev and others, leaves 
Moscow for Delh: on official visit during 
which he will attend Indian NRE Day 


celebrations. 
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Chad Foreign Minister Jacques Baroum 
arrives in Moscow on official visit. = 

Announcement that contract on planniog 
and construction of thermal electric power 
station at’ Djerad (Eastern Morocco) has been 
signed in Rabat by All-Union “Energomash- 
eksport” Society and Moroccan national Lovat 
board. 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit of British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
to Soviet Union January 22—24. Wilson was 
received by Brezhnev, Podgorny and,Kosygin. 

Ttalian Foreign Ministry and Soviet Embassy 
in Rome exchange documents confirming 
agreement under which Soviet and Italian 
consulates general are to be established in 
Genoa and Odessa. ' 


Publication of Ceritral Statistical Authority’ 


report on fulfillment of state economic ' 


development plan for 1967. Plan overfulfilled 
by all industrial ministries ànd all Union 
republics with'respect to total volume of pro- 
duction and most major forms of industrial pro- 
duction. Certain industrial enterprises, how- 
ever, failed to fulfill production plans and assign- 


ments in respect of growth of labor produc- `. 


tivity, accumulations and reduction of ‘prime 


, costs of production. In some regions, agri- 


cultural yields remained low, and certain state, 
farms failed to fulfill profits plan and even made ° 


losses. On the whole, program of construction ’ 


of housing and cultural and service facilities 
was not fully accomplished. 

‘Third All-Union Congress on Theoretical 
and Applied Mechanics begins in Moscow. 


_ Problems to be discussed range from mathe- 
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matical theory of elasticity to supersonic 
aerodynamics and the hydrodynamics of ¢ qan 
tum fluids, eg., liquid helium. 


Signing of protocol calling for increased trade 
between USSR and UAR in 1968. 

Signing of program of cultural ‘cooperation 
between USSR and Chad during 1968—69. 


Announcement that All-Union State Institute 
for Planning Meliorative Systems for State 


Farms on Desiccated Land (“Soyuzgipromelio- > 


29 Newly-elected Fiist Secretary of Central Com- 


mittee of Czechoslovak Communist Party 
Alexander Dubček arrives in Moscow on 
brief friendly visit. 

Soviet Communist -Party delegation led by 
Central, Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member M. A. Suslov and including Central 
Committee Secretary B N. Ponomarev and 


‘Central Committee Member and Director of 


Party Central Committee’s Institute of Marx- 
ism-Leninism P. N. Fedoseyev leaves for Japan 
for talks with Japanese Communist ‘Patty 
representatives ‘on questions of interest‘ to 
both parties. 

Soviet government delivers statement to 
Japanese government complaining of Japanese ' 
military, political and diplomatic support for 


. USA in Vietnam conflict, reference being made 


to official permission given for use of Japanese 
ports by nuclear vessels of US Seventh Fleet 
taking immediate part in combat operations '. 
off Vietnamese coast: 

Detachment of Soviet naval vessels under 
Commander. of Black Sea Fleet Admiral 


` S, Chursin arrives in Yugoslav port of Kotor 


to attend celebrations of fiftieth anniversary of 
Kotor sailors’ uprising. i 


30 Soviet delegation led by Foteign Trade Mın- 


ister N. S: Patolichev, as well as Ukrainian and 
Belorussian delegations, arrive in Delhi for 
Second United ‘Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. 


31 Kosygin, en route from Delhi to Moscow, makes 


` vodkhoz”) has “been set up at Pinsk (Belo p 


28 


russia). 


Announcement that preparations for construc- 
tion of 554-kilometers-long APEA 
Canal have been started. 


i 
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brief stop in Afghanistan ın response to in- 
vitation by Afghan Premier Etemadi. 

Union-republic trade union congresses and 
inter-trade union kra oblast and raion con- 
ferences come to an end. 


Changes and Appointments 


3 V. Y. Yerofeyey appointed Ambassador to 


Iran, replacing G. T. Zaitsev, who 1s trans- 
ferred to other work. 


5 Announcement that N. A..Voronovsky has 


been elected First Secretary of Chuvash' 
Oblast Party Committee, replacing S. M. 
Islyukov, who has been elected Chairman of ` 
Supreme Soviet Presidium of Chuvash ASSR. 


9 G. P. Arkadev appointed permanent Soviet ' 
v representative at inteinational organizations 


in Vienna. 
; En 
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16 A. A. Soldatov appointed Ambassador to 
Cuba, replacing A. I. Alekseyev, who is 
transferred to other work. 


17 Announcement that Deputy Foreign Minister 
Y. A. Malik has been appointed permanent 
Soviet representative to United Nations and 
Soviet representative in UN Security Council, 
replacing N. T. Fedorenko, who is transferred 
to other work, in both these positions. 


19 S. K. Romanovsky appointed Ambassador 
to' Norway, replacing N. M. Lunkov, who is 
transferred to other work. 


22 S. O. Pritytsky elected Chairman of Belo- 
russian Supreme Soviet Presidium (replacing 
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V. I. Kozlov, who died in December 1967), 
and J. F. Klimov Deputy Chairman. 


V. F. Mitskevich elected Secretary and Bureau 
Member of Belorussian Party Central Com- 
mittee, replacing, in first capacity, S. O. 
Pritytsky (see also previous entry). 


A. S. Suyumbayev appointed ‘Chairman of 
Kirghiz Council of Ministers to replace Bolot 
Mambetov, who ts retiring. 


Deputy Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov 
confirmed as Chairman of USSR Commission 
for UNESCO Affairs, replacing S. K. Roma- 
novsky (see also entry under January 19). 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Ideology at the Crossroads 


Between September 11 and 14, 1967, the Centre de Recherches et d'Etude des Insti- 
tutions Religieuses held ın Geneva an international conference on the subject “Trends in 
Changing Society: Religious and Intellectual Ferment in the USSR.” Members of the 
research staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR were among those attending the 
conference, and we publish below the observations of Mr. Constantine Olgin, a regular 
contributor to the Bwi/etin, on some of the papers presented. 


The conference organized in September of last year by the Centre de Re- 
cherches et d’Etude des Institutions Religieuses in Geneva concerned itself 
mainly with the struggle between official atheism and religion. Four of the 
‘papers presented at the conference, however, dealt with the wider question of 
intellectual ferment in post-Stalin Soviet society. At stake is the future of Com- 
munist ideology, not only atheism. Upon this, all four authors were agreed. 
There was sharp divergence, however, when identifying the main trends of 
oppositional thought and assessing their probable influence upon the future 
world outlook of the Soviet ¢/#e—not least because, as Professor Miller rightly 
observed, there is still no agreement among Sovietologists on what constitutes 
the essential features of the Communist ideology and on the part it plays in the 
Communist-dominated countries. ; 

To Professor Miller, for example, it is “dialectics”—a “conceptual grid” 
developed by humanity in the course of millenia to cope with the complexity of 
reality. To Dr. Dahm, on the other hand, following in the footsteps of Dr. 
Wetter (who: delivered a paper on atheism and Dialectical Materialism), Com- 
munist ideology is textbook Dialectical Materialism, a rehash of the laws and 
categories of “materialistic dialectics” formulated by Engels as a pseudo-scientific 
prop for Marx’s' irrational atheism. To Mr. Marshall and Mr. Kline, who adopt 
the “sociological” approach to ideology, it is a set of general ideas, including 
rules of behavior, developed by or for the ruling é4fe to: justify their privileged 
position in their own eyes as well as in the eyes of the “masses.” 


* 


Professor Marshall’s was the opening paper at the conference, a very able 
attempt to condense into some seventeen pages a “Schematic Review of the 
Post-Stalin Era” in terms of the major social and ideological changes—viz., the 
gradual loss of pre-eminence of the political bureaucracy, or apparat, and the rise 
of various professional-technical groups which sooner or later will crystallize 
into a Soviet “middle class.” The apparat, creators and now creatures of the 
Stalinist system, are ex officio guardians of the official ideology. Among them are 
to be found the great majority of “neo-Stalinists” opposing any and every reform. 
Since Stalin’s death they have been increasingly isolated from the rest of the 
upper strata of Soviet society—the managers, technicians, scientists, the military. 
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The apparat holds to the Mires aons olay asa safe As while “the 
rest” tacitly or overtly criticize itas being out of date; as“ inadequate to, the 
spiritual requirements of a “maturing technological society.” ; 


This rift on ideological questións foreshadows changes in the structure at 
~ political, power. As yet, the separate groups ‘constituting “the rest” are only 


defending ‘their own narrowly professional interests against the encroachments , 
of the apparat: They are,’ however, becoming increasingly aware that their ` 


Western counterparts exercise, as a “class,” considerable influence on the. conduct 
of their countries’ business which is denied to the Soviet professional groups. 
This realization, according to Mr. Marshall, will help to make them “class 
conscious”: they will constitute a proper middle class and make their influence 
politically felt. In this process of redistribution of political power, the events in 


> China, according, to him, will play a positive role to the extent that the younger ° 


generation -of the political bureaucracy, with the example of the “proletarian. 
revolution” before them; may join hands with the middle classes. With all this ' 
one cannot but agree. On some points, however, Mr. Marshall, in the view of , 
some participants, was somewhat overoptimistic. In the.’first place, while the 
. possibility of a peaceful redistribution of political power is not excluded, there 


“are factors operating against such a solution. For example, the crisis in the © 


planning and running of the Soviet economy, which affected'industry as well as 


agriculture (and“not only the latter, as Mr. Marshall seems to hold) and which | 


at present is being exploited by the ‘ “managers” to strengthen their ‘professional 
- position, may also be exploited by the “antireformists,” who can PE 
sabotage it and, when the time comes, accuse the. reformists of “wrecking,” 

their predecessors did in the late twenties. Secondly, if the position of the ae 
is seriously endangered (as it might be if the proposals of the extreme reformists, 
such as Nemchinov’s “double plan,” were fully implemented), it may launch 
into: “brinkmanship” in matters of foreign policy with a return to Stalinist 
methods at home justified by war or near-war conditions and receive the support 
of the military. Finally, is it so certain that real spiritual rejuvenation, as Mr. 
Marshall holds, is the inevitable consequence of the “arrival” of a proper middle 
class?—Or that a “maturing technological society” such as the Soviet one in itself 
guarantees a strengthening of religious activity and a flourishing of spiritual 
values and intellectual pluralism? During discussion, strong doubts were raised 
on these last two points, and, bearing in mind some developments in the 
“mature technological societies” of the Free World, perhaps not without reason. 
To this, one might add that such an acute observer of Soviet society as Zbigniew 
Brzezinski holds that increased prosperity might give the neo-Stalinist apparat, 
sharing power with a few supermanagers, what had been denied to their pre- 


decessors—i.e., the “concensus of the massés,” who would be content to obey’ 


their masters and, in fact, anticipate Party orders by inwardly accepting the plan 
for Communist construction.1 This possibility was not even mentioned at the 
conference, nor was the question raised of the influence of unfulfilled promises in 





1 See Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Ideology and Power in Sovist Polities, New York, 1962. 
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‘the ‘socio-ecosiomic s sphere on the pisini structure and function of Marxism- 


Leninism: ; she 
Two closely allied questions, kada were raised in two OF the papers, 


_ namely: '(1) can Dialectical Materialism be “upgraded”? to serve as a basis for the 


ideology of a society successfully solving its socio-economic. problems in the 
days of thé supremacy of technology and science?—and (2) can Dialectical Ma- 


` terialism survive the impact of the latest science—one might even say, the super- 


_science—viz., cybernetics, upon which the success of Communist construction, 


1 


according to the Soviet -leaders, depends? Professor Miller answered the first 
question: in the affirmative, while to the second ‘Dr. Dahm gave a negative 
reply—an added proof of the difficulties of scholars when trying to reach agree- 
ment on the future of Communist ideology i in the absence of agreement on the 
meaning of fundamental. terms such as “dialectics” or ‘“‘materialism’—not to 
‘mention “ideology” itself. 


Professor Miller, as opposed to Mr. Marshall, considered that a technolog- 


` ically maturing society cannot afford, and does not wish for, pluralism in the 


world outlook of its members. It requires a “monolithic faith,” a set of ideas 
enabling its members to cope with the ever-increasing complexities of reality. 
This set of ideas, as already stated, is “dialectics.” Criticized by his co-discussant, 
Professor Utechin, for preaching a form of intellectual escapism, Professor 
Miller remained unrepentant. Dialectics is the conceptual “universal grid” most 
suitable for a basically industrial and scientific culture, as a basis for a “genuine 
modern faith.” A model for such a faith has, in fact, been made available to the 
Soviet intelligentsia by the publication of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s Le phéno- 
mène humain. It should, in Professor Miller’s view, be acceptable to Marxists, since 
it is essentially an extension of the Marxist Promethean myth into the spiritual 
world, or “noosphere,” without in any way questioning the Marxist-Leninist 
thesis of the impoftance of building the “material and technical” basis of Com- 
munism. ~ => 

Opposition to Dr. Miller’s thesis Jii dig is the most adequate “con- 
ceptual grid” in the age of technology stiffened as discussion progressed. No 
serious criticism, however, could be advanced against his idea that Teilhardism- 
could be used to rejuvenate Marxism-Leninism, and for good reason; for, as 
Professor Miller rightly pointed out, Lenin, in his wanderings through Hegelian 
dialectics, had practically given his blessing to such a venture. Indeed (though 


- Professor Miller does not mention this point), the ground for spiritualizing the 


Marxist Promethean myth, or turning Teilhardism into a secular religion, was - 
prepared for Communism by A. A. Bogdanov, Lenin’s erstwhile colleague in the © 
leadership ,of the Bolshevik party, author of the concept of “tectology, or uni- 
versal science,” and precursor of those cyberneticians (Eastern as well as Western) 
who are nowadays talking of potential cybernetical systems endowed with 


„attributes which ordinary mortals usually associate with the Deity. 


Professor Miller gave his audience to understand that the possible failure 
of this venture was, to him, a bleak prospect. To many, however, the bleak 
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prospect was the possibility, not of failure but of success; for this'variety of 
Teilhardism is precisely the faith most suited for an arrogant technocracy allied 
with scientists who would set science in general and cybernetics in particular as 
the ultimate arbiter of human destiny—a development against which not only the 
Church but some of the more clear-sighted scientists warn us. 


One was therefore relieved to hear from Mr. Kline that, contrary to his 
earlier views, this hard, heroic quasi-Hegelian creed is making little headway 
in post-Khrushchevian society, in spite of for, perhaps, because of) its being 
favored by some Party intellectuals. Humanitarianism of a strictly non-Marxian 
kind, i.e., of an individual and, from the Marxist viewpoint, irrational type, is, 
according to Mr. Kline, gaining ground. There is actually an overt “rejection of 
obsession with gadgetry and information,” which Mr. Kline admirably illustrates 
with quotations from the eighteenth-century Ukrainian philosopher Skovoroda 
protesting against Catherine’s modernization of Old Russia, from Terts- 
Sinyavsky’s Mysli vrasplokh and from the verses of an anonymous “young Leningrad 
poet” with their caustic critique of, the officially sponsored “worship of technol- - 
ogy.” This movement Mr. Kline calls “Skovorodian”—to our mind a natural 
reaction (although he omits to mention the fact) against the contradiction 
between, on the one hand, the magnificent achievements of Soviet science and 
technology i in the conquest of space, in the field of armaments and in the con- 
struction of tremendous projects of all kinds to “transform Nature” and, on the 
other, the persistently low level of the “comforts of life” available to the ordinary 
Soviet citizen. 

Less specifically Soviet but equally anti-technological are two branches of a 
movement which Mr. Kline calls “Rozanovian.” These may be traced, via 
Berdyayev and Shestov, back to the nineteenth-century publicist and philosopher 
Rozanov, the one tending toward a Kierkegaardian existential intensity, the 
other, more typically “Rozanovian,” toward a carpe diem of momentary hedo- 
nism. As already pointed out, Mr. Kline, when expressing doubt about the 
possibility of exploiting Teilhardism in the interests of Communist ideology, 
based himself on the observed unpopularity of technological Prometheanism 
among the intellectuals. For Dr. Dahm, a West German philosopher specializing 
in Soviet philosophy (including the philosophy of science), such a possibility 
would be ruled out a priori, though for very different reasons—namely, the 
obligatory adherence to Engels’ and Lenin’s definition of matter as something 
“palpable” or at least perceptible to our senses. Any tampering with these | 
definitions, let alone accepting the reality of a Teilhardian “noosphere” where 
souls full of “information” come to rest, would be condemned as idealistic 
heresy. 


Dr. Dahm’s own view of Marxist ideology is, to put it crudely, that it is a 
dead dog slain by cybernetics, the superscience destined to ensure the successful 
construction of Communism, the fundamental categories of which, information 
and feedback, must be integrated into Dialectical Materialism. This, according 
to Dr. Dahm, places the ideologists before a deadly dilemma—that of abandoning 
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the Marxist view of human consciousness as the “ideal reflection of material 
reality in the material brain of man,” or of accepting ‘the eternal presence of a 
“spiritual principle” alongside “matter,” essentially different from it but just as 
“real.” Hence the panic among ideologists at the threat of a “‘cybernetical proof 
of the existence of the Deity.” To the present writer, the argumentation in the 
written paper appeared a little strained, and the main material—a very able analysis 
of the work of two philosophers, one Soviet and one Bulgarian—a little thin. In 
particular, Dr. Dahm omitted to note that Dialectical Materialism nowadays is 
presented at least at three different levels and that at the highest level—that of 
discussions between leading scientists and philosophers—there are other definitions 
of “consciousness” (e.g., as the “highest form of motion of matter”) as well as 
various definitions of “matter” itself to cover the possibility of the existence of 
regions and entities to which our fundamental conceptions of physical reality do 
not apply. It must remain a matter of regret that Dr. Dahm, in his anxiety to 
prove that Marxist philosophy is dead or dying, has missed a very interesting 
point—namely, that discussions of philosophic-scientific problems at the highest 
level may indeed sound to rank-and-file propagandists like the end of both 
materialism and atheism: 


As stated at the beginning of this brief review, the conference failed to arrive 
at any univalent conclusions regarding the future of Soviet ideology or world 
outlooks destined to replace it. One reason for this diversity of opinion was 
given by Professor Miller—the disagreement on what we must accept as the 
essential features of Soviet Marxism. Another was the lack of attention devoted 
to economic factors such as the disparity between promise and fulfillment in 
terms of prosperity—a disparity which the ideology is expected to cover up and 
which is straining it to breaking point. Nevertheless, the authors of the papers 
under review must be complimented for their sterling work in bringing out the 
the various possibilities open to the ideologists as well as the obstacles facing 
them in an era where Communist ideology must stand on its own feet, unsupported 
by a reign of terror. 

C. Olein 
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ARTICLES 


Under the Yoke of Socialist Realism 


t $ 


In many cases, suicide 1s the result of a feeling of the impossibility of reconciling 
the self with the ami/ies—in any case, of the feeling of having reached an smpasse. The 
position of writers as belonging to the highest representatives of culture may be partic- 
ularly significant if they resort to this course. 


The following two articles attempt to fill in the background with regard to Russian 

literature: Mr. Gayev deals in general with the Russian and Soviet writers who committed 

, suicide during the last century and since; while Mr. Krotkov, who made a name for 

himself in the Soviet Union as a writer of plays and stories and who only relatively 

recently left the USSR, analyses three particular examples of the tragedy of Soviet writ- 
ers under the heel of Socialist Realism. - 


Soviet Reality and the Writer’s Conscience 
A. GAYEV 


During the one-and-a-half centuries preceding the Communist revolution, 
Russian literature, for all that it acquired during ‘this very period a peculiar 
significance in the discussion of the country’s social problems, suffered only two 
losses through suicide: in 1802, Aleksandr Radishchev, a sick man returned 
from exile and tormented.by many doubts, put an end to his life at the age of- 
fifty-three; and in 1888, the 33-year-old talented writer Vsevolod Garshin, who 
from childhood on had suffered from severe mental disturbances, threw himself 
down the well of a staircase. 


On the other hand, during the five decades of the Soviet regime so far, the , 
number of literary suicides has already reached two figures. Even if we ignore 
those writers who fell into the meshes of the NK VD and KGB, we may say 
that the’ country’s post-Revolutionary literature has suffered heavy losses, des- 
pite the assertions of Soviet propaganda that this period has been an excep- 
tionally favorable one for artists of all kinds. In a material sense, the Soviet 
claim is true: of all the intellectual workers in the Soviet Union, artists have the 
least cause for materia] dissatisfaction. The view that those who committed 
suicide did so because of a failure to make a career is therefore untenable, while 
the facts bely the view that they were the victims of personal grief or of mental 
disturbances resulting from purely personal circumstances. 
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The first Soviet writer to commit suicide was Nikolai A. Kuznetsov, who 
was born in 1904. He belonged to the very class that acquired privileged status 
after the Revolution: he came of working-class parents, and for a time himself 
worked in one of the Danilov textile factories and at the Moscow airplane plant 
“Motor.” In 1922, he joined the editorial board of the newspaper Yunosheskaya 
pravda, and in the following year proceeded to the V. Y. Bryusov Higher Institute 
of Literature and Art. The beginning of 1924 saw the publication of a volume 
of verse, which immediately won its author popularity. A second volume, 
A Worker’s Heart, was also ready for publication when in the summer of that 
year the twenty-year-old poet was found hanged in his room. His unexpected 
death created a stir in literary circles. Sergei Yesenin, who had known him well, 
was prompted to write a poem beginning with the lines: 


Now we are departing, one by one, 

For the country where there 1s silence and bliss, 
Perhaps my mortal remains, too, will soon 

Be gathered up for the journey 4 


Kuznetsov’s death coincides with the “beginning of the end” of revolu- 
tionary romanticism. The year 1924 was the first year of Stalin’s dictatorship: 
pressure was beginning to be applied from somewhere in the Kremlin, resulting 
in the removal of Trotsky and the fall trom grace of a number of the indepen- 
dently-minded writers and artists. 


The verses just quoted proved to be prophetic, for the second to commit suicide 
was Yesenin himself, the man with the most resounding popularity as a poet in 
the country. Not without reason, he considered himself to be Russia’s leading 
poet, for none of his contemporaries enjoyed readers’ esteem so much as he did. 
Many years later, Boris Pasternak, in his actobiographical outline “People and 
Situations,” commented: “Since Koltsov, the Russian land had produced nothing 
so natural, so deeply rooted, so appropriate, so much its own, as Sergei Yesenin. 
He was endowed with an “unprecedented freedom” of spint, and Nature had 
not “burdened her gift with the ponderous painstakingness of the narodniki.” 
At the same time, he said, Yesenin was a “Giving, throbbing” specimen of that 
artistry “which, following in Pushkin’s steps, we call...the Mozartian 
element.” Pasternak goes on: 


His verses, too, he wrote by means of fatrly-tale devices, now playing with 
words as though he were playing patience, now drenching them in his heart blood. 
The most valuable thing about his work is his presentation of his native landscape, 
the forested landscape of Central Russia, Ryazan, which he desc-bed with a startling 
freshness, as he saw it ın his childhood. 





1 Serge: Yesenin, Sochimeniya v doukh tomakb (Works in Two Volumes), Vol. I, Moscow, 1956, 
p. 202. 


2 Novy mir, 1967, No. 1, p. 230. 


And this man, in love with life, country and poetry, aware of his mission, 
Fangs himself with a luggage strap in the “‘Angleterre,” a hotel in Leningrad, 
at the age of thirty years. This occurred on December 28, 1925, soon after he, 
Yesenin, ‘had returned from several months’ treatment in a sanatorium, at a time 
when he was physically in a state to pursue his literary work in the normal way. 
His death is normally attributed to the psychological effects of alcoholism: true, 
Łe was a dypsomaniac, but this is hardly the complete explanation. He was a 
Ivrical poet of great sensitivity and deep, feeling; he sang the praises of the old 
Exussian way of life, the Russian patriarchal peasantry. He combined piety with 
a spirit of devil-may-care. He himself wrote: 


I was early a prey to religious doubts. In childhood, I experienced very sudden 
transitions: at one time I went through a stage of praying, then of unusual mischief, 
which went as far as a desire to blaspheme.? 


A commentator observed: 


Even after the Revolution, Yesenin remained utterly true to himself, so that 
for him, as for Klyuyev, post-October Russia was “to the mind, a republic, and to 
the heart—the city of righteousness [Kztexb-grad].”* 


‘Thus, his addiction to alcohol was perhaps merely a symptom of an inner 
conflict. Less than a year passed after his death when Russian literature had to 
bear another heavy loss in the death by suicide of Andrei (in reality Yuly) M. 
obol, who, remarkably enough, had taken an active part in the Revolution and 
consequently should not have been alien to the regime arising from it. As early 
as 1914, there appeared a novel Dust (published in English as Freak Show), which 
was permeated with the spirit of revolution. Later he joined the Party, took an 
active part in the Civil War, occupying important positions—mostly as political 
commissar—, and after demobilization devoted himself to literature, including 
tae theater. A collection of short stories appeared in 1922 under the title Saloon 

ar, and two years later When the Cherries Blossom. Although the critics’ reactions 
to his work were not flattering, they did not censure him, and his play Sirocco 
enjoyed great success. And then, at the height of his powers, the 38-year-old 
writer shot himself in 1926, 


This suicide by a Communist writer put the Soviet critics- into an embar- 
rassing position, and they passed over the incident, so far as this was possible, 
in silence. Apart from a brief obituary published two days later, the Soviet press 
ceased to mention him. During all the years that have passed since then, only 
tae Encyclopedic Dictionary, which appeared during the “thaw,” deals with him 
(in the space of some seven lines), while later and fuller reference books such 
as the Small Soviet Encyclopedia (1960) ignore him entirely. A little light is thrown 
cn this by the brief observation in the former work: “Sobol’s heroes are mem- 
ters of the intelligentsia who failed to find their way to the Revolution.” 








3 Lsteraturnaya entsiklopediya (The Literary Encyclopedia), Vol. IV, Moscow, 1930, p. 79. 
4 Ibid., p. 84. 
5 Entstklopedschesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Vol. DI, Moscow, 1955, p. 244. 
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Most of his heroes are,’ in fact, representatives of the intelligentsia who , 
have their doubts whether the regime has justified the revolution which created _ 
it. This question tormented Sobol himself. In one of his -last stories, “The Hump- 
back,” he depicted a man whose confused státe of mind prompts him to commit 
suicide: he decides that his death shall take place on the twenty-fifth of March, 
the Feast of the Annunciation, and on the eve of this hoitiay writes a long letter 
to explain the reasons for his action. 

The suicide of ‘Vladimir Mayakovsky camé like a -bambebell on April 14, 
1930. Mayakovsky, was, so it seemed,’a man with both feet firmly on the ground: 
a gifted and popular poet, a master of repartee, a man fond of life and not yet 
thirty-seven years old. He was one of the few writers’ of his generation who 
accepted the Revolution without reserve; he- immediately entered its service, 
persuaded that the Communist regime was opening a new éra for humanity. 
Though he never joined the Party, he devoted almost the’ whole of his post- 
Revolutionary work to the purposes of Party propaganda. He deliberately 
stifled the lyricist in himself, and mobilized the whole of his rich literary atsenal 
for the object of writing “a hundred‘volumes of Party pamphlets. ” His popularity 
was such that whenever he made a public appearance even in some provincial 
town, the auditorium was nearly always crowded, and these appearances took 
‘place in many- cities throughout the Soviet. Union. He even managed to attract 
some thousands of listeners in New York. His gifts won the respect of the most 
exacting Russian writers—Aleksandr Blok, Boris Pasternak, Andrei Bely; Anna 
Akhmatova, Sergei Yesenin, Marina Tsvetayeva and others. 

Mayakovsky’s view of suicide was expressed in his poem “To Sergei Yese- 
nin,” written half a year after Yesenin’s death. This concluded: with the words: 
“In this world it is not difficult to die:-it is much more difficult to make one’s 
life. 998 

Mayakovsky’s unrequited lóve: for the actress Veronika Polonskaya is often 
cited as the reason for his suicide; confirmation of which is seemingly contained 
in anote written just before. This contained the sentence: “The boat of love 
has been wrecked on the reef of existence.” Nevertheless, the affair was perhaps 
no more than the immediate cause. An enthusiastic champion of the Revolution, - 
Mayakovsky was never recognized as such during his lifetime. In the eyes of the 
Party leaders, his politically orthodox writings did not prevent him from being 
alien to.the Party and the proletariat. They could not forgive his obvious mod- 
ernism and his reforming zeal as a poet. In any case, they could not forget the ' 

“greenery-yallery” symbolizing drawing-room wit or a desire for cheap effect. 
An example of the result was his treatment at the All-Union Conference of 
Proletarian Writers held in January 1925, which was attended by delegates from 
every kind of literary organization, including small literary ‘groups from the 
the provinces: Mayakovsky was able to attend the conference, not as a delegate 
but merely as a guest without voting rights, while his work was aE ees 





e V. Mayakovsky, Izbrannye proixvedemya » døukh. tomakh (Selected Works ın Two Volumes), 
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by Party Central Committee member Lev Sosnovsky and by Demyan Bedny, 
who may be described as having been at that time the Soviet poet laureate. 


In 1928, the well-known’ Soviet critic Talnikov wrote a lengthy article on 
Mayakovsky, the main point of which was that Mayakovsky’s travels round the 
world were to no purpose as far as his readers-were concerned. The twentieth 
anniversary of the publication of his first work, which came round in March 
1930, hardly received proper recognition in the Soviet press, and was otherwise 
ignored. This was undoubtedly a blow to the poet: in general, he had few friends 
and many ill-wishers. His coffin was followed by a crowd of several thousand 
mourners, though the occasion was not exactly tearful: it was as though a hero 
of an alien army were being buried. 


The attacks of the Party critics continued after his death, and official recogni- 
tion came only six years later when Stalin incidentally remarked: “Mayakovsky 
was and remains the best Soviet poet.” This served as a signal for the Party 
critics, who. immediately altered their course by a hundred-and-eighty degrees; 
but the millions of ordinary ° readers were capable of forming their own 
eae 


. Cases of writers’ committing suicide occurred not only in Moscow and 
Leningrad but also in the capitals of other Union republics. Mayakovsky’s 


‘suicide was followed by that of the important Ukrainian poet and prose writer 


Mykola Khvylevyy—pen name of Nikolai Fitilev. Born in 1893 as the son of a 
village schoolmaster, Fitiley joined a revolutionary organization while still 
a boy; after the Revolution, he joined the Communist Party and soon occupied 
an official position in the Party organizatiori of the Kharkov province. He made 
his literary début as a poet in 1921, though it was his volume of lyrical impres- 
sionist prose, Blue Studies, that made his name. He also became a literary critic, 
and as such, despite his Party membership, occupied an independent position 
by championing an orientation toward West European literature. He stood up 
for this point of view as a delegate to the writers’ conference of 1925 mentioned 
above. Later, he organized an independent literary group in the Ukraine which, 
under the name of “‘Vaplite” (an abbreviation of the Ukrainian for “Pree Acad- 
emy of Proletarian’ Literature”), existed from 1926 to 1928. Like the writers’ 
organization which, named after E. T. A. Hoffmann’ s Die Serapionsbrider, came 
into’ existence in Petrograd in 1921, the Vaplite primarily called for high-quality 
writing. During this period, Khvylevyy wrote a number of political pamphlets 
(“Thoughts Against the Current,” “Quo vadis?” and “Ukraine or Little 
Russia?”)'and the novel The Woodcocks (1927). 
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Khvylevyy’s independent views brought down upon him the wrath of the 
highest Party leaders, including Stalin himself in April 1926 and Kaganovich, 
then Ukrainian Party Central Committee Secretary, at a Ukrainian Party con- 
gress in 1927. After the liquidation of “‘Vaplite,” he helped to found the journal 
' Literaturnaya yarmarka (Literary Fair), which carried on the traditions of “Vap- 
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lite.” For ten years and more, Khvylevyy was a figure of odium—a Communist 


. rebelling against the Party line in literature and art. The determination with 


which he stuck to his views could lead to but one end, and in 1933 he shot himself. 


Some four years later, in 1937, a similar tragedy took place in the capital of 
Georgia, Tiflis. This time, it was the important Georgian poet Paolo Yashvili, 
whom Pasternak describes as follows: 


Paolo Yashvili is a remarkable poet of the post-symbolist period. His poetry 1s 
based on the precise data and testimonies of feeling (oshchushchemya, “sensation’’). 
It is related to the modern European prose of Bely, Hamsun and Proust: and, 
like this prose, is fresh by virtue of its unexpected and truthful observations. It is 
a poetry creative in the extreme: in it is much space and air; it moves and breathes.’ 


On Yashvili’s death Pasternak observes: 


It seems to me that Paolo Yashvili, [ensnared, as by sorcery, by the shigalev- 
shchina of 1937,] was no longer capable of understanding anything: during the 
night, he looked at his sleeping daughter and imagined that he was no longer 
worthy to look at her. In the morning, he went to his friends and with a double- 
barreled shotgun blew his brains out.® 


It was at about the same time that the well-known Ukrainian playwright 
Ivan Mikitenko put an end to his life. Son of a peasant, Mikitenko was still 
studying at a medical institute when he became an official of the: All-Ukrainian 
Association of Proletarian Writers. During the thirties, his name became widely 
known as his plays were performed not only in the Ukraine but also in the 
theaters of Moscow, Leningrad and elsewhere. All of them dealt with problems 
of contemporary interest, but the best-known were The Dictatorship (1930), 
Cadres (1932), A Ouestion of Honor (1932), Girls in Our Country (1933), Flate Solo 
(1936) and As the Sun was Rising (1937). 


For many years, Mikitenko was a prominent figure in the all-Union and 
Ukrainian writers’ organizations. From the beginning of the thirties on, he was 
chairman of the latter organization, and held this post until the Yezhov terror. 
Then in 1937 he was accused of having lost his “class vigilance.” This charge 
was signed by a number of young Ukrainian writers anxious to make a career 
for themselves, including A. Korneichuk, one of Mikitenko’s rivals as a play- 
wright. In effect, his fate was sealed at an extended meeting of the board of the 
Ukrainian Writers’ Association, at which representatives of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee were also present. Mikitenko was condemned on the charge 
named, and removed from all office in the organization. Of his last hours, nothing 
definite is known: his body was found with a bullet wound in a forest near 
Kiev three days after he had left the city. The fact that a large sum of money 
was found on the body suggested that he had originally intended to make a long 
journey. 





1 Nosy mir, 1967, No. 1, p. 234. 
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He was then exactly forty years old. Twenty-five years later, the Ukrainian 
Soviet Encyclopedia gave a detailed biography of Mikitenko accompanied by a 
portrait of him and photographs of some scenes from his plays. Here we read: 


He wrote 4 number of important artistic productions which were based on 
sharp contemporary conflicts. The playwright invaded reality, strove to create a 
positive image of the contemporary builder of socialism. 


Despite the fact that he is here presented as being “in tune with the times,” 
nothing is said about his tragic end. 


Before World War II had started, this martyrology had been supplemented 
by a number of further names. Grigory Goloskevich, a gifted literary critic 
and author of numerous journalistic essays, hanged himself in Tobolsk, where 
he was in exile, in the fall of 1930 at the age of forty-five. Arkady Kazka, born 
in 1890, had begun writing verse before the Revolution; in 1933, he committed 
suicide while in prison at Odessa. Nikolai Dementev, author of the fairly well- 
known book Road of Enthusiasts, published in 1930, committed suicide in October 
1935. Lyudvig Sedletsky, a talented belles-Jettriste, poisoned himself together 
with his wife Vera in 1936. Vadim Okhbrimenko, a well-known short-story and 
movie scriptwriter and fot many years contributor of feuilletons to Pravda, shot 
himself at the age of forty years in November 1940. 


In the first year of the war on the Eastern front (1941), the gifted poetess 
Marina Tsvetayeva hanged herself in the little town of Yelabug, near Kazan. 
Tsvetayeva was the daughter of a professor of art and was born in Moscow in 
1892. In 1908, she completed her course at a Moscow gymnasium, and proceeded 
to study old French literature at the Sorbonne. She began writing while at 
school, and published her first volume of verse in 1910 under the title Evemng 
Album. In an article devoted to her work, Ilya Ehrenburg wrote: 


... when [this volume] appeared in print, the poetess was seventeen years old and 
was still wearing a schoolgirl’s uniform.... However, even in these immature 
verses the genuine poet could be felt.1° 


This volume was followed by others published before the Revolution—viz., 
The Magic Lantern (Moscow, 1912) and From Two Books (Moscow, 1913)—as 
well as the post-Revolutionary Versts (Moscow, 1922). Until 1917, life for 
Tsvetayeva had pursued an undisturbed course either in the merchant society of 
Moscow or in the quiet town of Tarusa, south of Moscow; now, however, the 
general upheaval meant an upheaval in her personal life. For her, the Revolution 
was the end of Russia, of the country she loved passionately. During the Civil 
War, she placed all her hopes on the White movement as the sole means of saving 
the country, and in the spring of 1922 she emigrated with her daughter. Life 





® Ukrainska Radyanska Entsyklopediya (The Ukrainian Soviet Encyclopedia), Vol. IX, Kiev, 1962, 
p 118. 
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abroad, however, brought her no peace, and for almost two decades she was in 
the throes of an inner conflict which found reflection in the intensity of expression 
of her work. Even a Soviet critic (writing in the preface to a selection of her 
verse published in the sixties) observed: 


Tsvetayeva’s poetry was monumental, courageous and tragic... . She thought 
and wrote only about great things—about life and death, about love and art, about’ 
Pushkin, Goethe.. .41 


While abroad, she continued to write, and her work was put out by various 
publishers. Nevertheless, her homesickness and the feeling of alienation in the 
West were too strong, and she renewed her Soviet citizenship. In the winter 
of 1938, she arrived in Moscow. From the creative point of view, the last period 
of her life was not particularly rewarding: she did translations, and worked on 
the preparation for publication of a volume of poetry which had been written 
before. During the evacuation of Moscow in August 1941, she moved to Yelabug, 
where she committed suicide on the last day of that same month. Ehrenburg 
observes: 

She was oppressed by loneliness. This loneliness—not self-centeredness—helped 
her to compose much wonderful verse about human unhappiness. And loneliness 
brought her to suicide.}* 


Ehrenburg fails to point out that the loneliness from which the poetess 
suffered for so many years proved fatal only after she had returned to her 
homeland. 


Particularly sensational was the suicide of Aleksandr fadeyer. Fadeyev 
was an undoubtedly talented writer who made a permanent contribution to 
literature; at the same time, he was well known as the virtual leader for many 
years of the Soviet writers’ organization (from 1934 on, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Soviet Writers). One night in 1918, while still a schoolboy, Fadeyev, 
then living with his parents in the Far East, fired a Nagant revolver at a portrait 
of the Tsar and then at his own reflection in a mirror. These two shots were 
supposed to symbolize his final break with the past. It was the period of the 
fighting between the White army and Red Partisan detachments: that same night, 
Fadeyev left his parents’ house and joined a partisan detachment, in which he 
received the nickname of Bulyga. 

Without: going into detail on the various stages of Fadeyev’s career as a 
writer, it may be pointed out that after Maxim Gorky’s death in 1936 Fadeyev 
inherited the leadership of the Association of Soviet Writers, a position which 
he retained for almost twenty years. And then, after the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, this strong-willed man shot himself. The explanation offered by the Soviet 
press—depression resulting from alcoholism—convinced no one: Fadeyev shot 
himself as a Stalinist, as a man whose illusions of a lifetime had come crashing 
down about his ears. 





11 Marina Tsvetayeva, Jzbrannoye (Selected vo Moscow, 1961, p. 11 
13 Literaturnaya Moikta, No 2, p. 711. 
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After Stalin’ s death, the pressure on writers gave way; nevertheless, the 
suicides did not cease. On January 30, 1965, Literaturnaya gazeta reported briefly 
that the talented poetess Yekaterina Ovchinnikova had committed suicide. 


The fifteen cases here cited are, from'the quantitative standpoint alone, of 
great significance. After the death of Mayakovsky, the saying arose: “Russian 
poetry began with two murders and ended with two suicides.” This antithesis 
between Pushkin and Lermontov on the one hand and Yesenin and Mayakovsky 
on the other amounts, among other things, to an indictment of the Soviet regime, 
which has made writers completely dependent upon the Party and imposed 
severe limitations on all art. In each of the cases which we have here considered, 
the real cause of the final act comes through: whether the writer concerned was 
a mere fellow-traveler or a fanatical Communist, he was driven to suicide by a 
conflict with “Soviet reality.” 


1 


Signs of the Times: 
‘Aleksandr Fadeyev, Galaktion Tabidze, Valentin Ovechkin 


Yury PEO . 


S 


Sergei Yesenin, poet of the Russian fields, a debauchee and a genius, hanged 
himself in Leningrad. Later, in Moscow, -Vladimir Mayakovsky, alarmed like a 
wild animal caught in a trap, shot puneti This was the ace, giant who once 
wrote: 

My entire poetic gift 7 
I give to you, attacking class! 


At the height of the Stalinist terror, Paolo Yashvili, a Georgian poet inimi- 
table for his improvizations, was presented by Beriya with the alternative of 
betraying himself as an artist or being arrested and tortured by the NKVD, 
whereupon he turned his sporting gun on himself. During World Wat II, the 
poetess Marina, T'svetayeva, shortly after having returned to Russia from 
emigration, put an end to her life in the little town of Yelabug... 


The fate of each of them was to some extent bound up with the fate of Russia 
and her people, and undoubtedly bore the sign of the times. In each of them, 
individuality of character and an extraordinary sensitivity came into conflict 
with something that, relentless as death itself, invaded their lives from outside 
and produced in them an agonizing collision, an insuperable conflict. Perhaps 
many of those in the circle to which each of these writers belonged were no less 
gifted, but they yielded to fear and stifled the voice of conscience, at least for a 
time, some of them for ever. The implacability shown by these four—Yesenin, 
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Mayakovsky, Yashvili and Tsvetayeva—tremained as a permanent reproach for 
those that were weaker in spirit; nevertheless, it emerged as something typical 
of the times expressed in clearer relief. 


The tragedy of these four writers has already received attention and may 
be regarded as belonging to the past; it is worth while asking, on the other hand, 
how much has been said, in the USSR or in the West, about the suicides of such 
Soviet (in the full sense of this epithet) writers as Aleksandr Fadeyev, Galaktion 
Tabidze and Valentin Ovechkin. These events occurred relatively recently, and 
would appear to be a further stage in the “‘race to eternity” that had involved 
the other four. Their suicide reveals the same historical conflict between individ- 
ual and state (here we are reminded of Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman), between 
writer and regime—plus a more specific conflict between the Communist writer 
and the Party itself, for both Fadeyev and Ovechkin were or many years fairly 
orthodox members of the Party. 


It should be emphasized that these latter three suicides, like the other four 
before them, had nothing in common with suicides of a more usual kind, com- 
mitted under emotional stress, as a result of alcoholism, personal misfortune, 
family problems, fear, poverty, etc. They are not to be explzined by an addiction 
to narcotics or other problems characteristic of the bohemian world of art. Their 
significance is primarily social, ideological: in each case, the background is one 
of deep and complex emotions called forth by the conflict between dreams and 
reality. It is because of their significance for contemporary “‘Soviet reality” that 
we shall attempt here to fill in some of the gaps in the Western reader’s knowl- 
edge of the circumstances in which these three suicides came about: for this 
purpose, the present writer may claim a certain qualification as having until 
relatively recently moved in Moscow literary circles. 


First of all, it should be added that Valentin Ovechkin’s attempt at suicide 
proved unsuccessful: the doctors saved his life, and he died a natural death in 
1967 in Tashkent. For our purposes, this makes little difference. 


Let us begin with Aleksandr Fadeyev. He, the author of The Rout (trans- 
lated into English as The Nineteen), The Last of the Udegheans and The Young Guard, 
was known throughout the Soviet ‘Union. In literary circles he was known as 
“the marshal,” and this well expressed his position in Soviet literature. For many 
years, he was secretary general of the Union of Soviet Writers, by turns a candidate 
member and full member of the Party Central Committee, deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet, bureau member of the World Peace Council, presidium member 
ot the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace, was twice awarded the Order 
of Lenin, received several Stalin Prizes, was chairman of the Stalin Prize Com- 
mittee, Stalin’s personal.counselor and favorite... 
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Thinking of Fadeyev, I am immediately reminded of the literary anthology 
we had at school, in which Serafimovich’s The Iron. Flood, Furmanov’s Chapayev 
and Fadeyev’s The Rout occupied pride of place. As I write, I recall the inflexible 
Bolshevik Levinson with his Mauser pistol in its wooden holster, and the weak- 
ling Mechik, whose amorous adventures won my secret sympathy. With the 
enthusiasm of youth, I read this captivating story of the Red partisans in the 
Far East. 

I also recall my first meeting with Fadeyev, in his office at the Union of 
Soviet Writers in the Vorovsky Street, about thirty years ago. Armed with a 
letter of recommendation from the doyen of Georgian playwrights and former 
prince, Shalva Dadiani, I had arrived from Tiflis to enter the Institute of 
Literature of the Union of Soviet Writers. It was summer, and Fadeyev, seated 
at his desk, was all in white: white pants, wkrainka, canvas shoes. His sunburnt 
face contrasted with the soft gray hair, and his eyes had a merry glint in them. 
Apparently, he was indeed a little “merry,” and when he spoke the veins in 
his neck swelled and his voice had a strange, comical ring as though he were 
speaking with effort in a large, almost empty hall. His manner was simple, 
gracious and, one might say, definitely democratic, even though one saw 
the krenlevka standing on his desk. (This was a telephone connected directly 
to the Kremlin; he had another at his dacha in Peredelkino.) Outside in the 
courtyard, an automobile with a governmental siren stood waiting, while in 
the ante-room there was a crowd of people patiently awaiting their turn to be 
received, exactly as one finds in the offices of some important people’s commissar. 
Gazing at the doors lined with leather, the carpets, the portraits of Lenin and 
Stalin on the wall, the secretaries hurrying to and fro with an air of concentra- 
tion, I thought to myself: “Literary affairs, like sporting matters, are affairs of 
state in the USSR.” 

I met Fadeyev subsequently at meetings at the Union of Writers and at the 
Writers’ Club. He had a pleasing manner of addressing an audience; he spoke with 
élan, did not spate himself but put his heart into what he had to say. His attitude 
to literature, however, was never distinguished by originality: he was a cool- 
headed and outspoken champion of what, after Maxim Gorky, had come to be 
known as “socialist realism.” On one occasion, the playwright Vladimir Solovev 
stood up and said quite succinctly: 

“The authorities call on us to create characters reflecting our great con- 
temporaries: steel smelters, smiths, raion committee secretaries, yard-keepers, 
policemen and so on. But I don’t know what all this is about. I know what 
passions are: love, fear, jealousy...” 

Fadeyev leapt up, interrupted Solovev and declared that the devil could take 
him (Solovev), he was done for anyway, but young people listened to him 
(Fadeyev had in mind us students at the Literary Institute) and that was dan- 
gerous enough. 

I saw Fadeyev in the early stages of the war in Kazan when he had just 
returned from the front in military uniform, with a Nagant revolver at his side 
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and wearing the badge of a brigade comm:ssar. The tremendous hall in the 
House of Industry had been divided up with piles of suitcases, curtains and 
plywood screens to make accommodation for the families of the VIP’s of Soviet 
literature who had been evacuated from Moscow. It reminded one of a gypsy 
camp: the “great ones” ran to and fro to fetch hot water, as at one of the big 
railroad stations, or stood in line for bags of sugar or manna-croup, discussing 
in whispers the latest reports from the Soviet Information Bureau. And even 
here, “enemies” ignored one another. When Fadeyev appeared, it was as though 
a sudden ray of sunshine had penetrated the room. From all sides, one heard 
cries of “Sasha!... Aleksandr!... San-Senych!... Fadeyev!... Comrade 
Fadeyev |” 


I attended the celebration of Fadeyev’s fiftieth birthday in 1951 in the T’chai- 
kovsky Hall in Moscow. Like a celebrated artist at a benefit concert, Fadeyev, 
dressed in a dark suit, mounted the platform and delivered a speech in which he 
solemnly, almost as though he were performing a rite, swore fidelity to Comrade 
Stalin “to his last breath”—identifying, naturally, Stalin’s name with the idea of 
Communism. As he did so, I, sitting among the audience, was convinced that 
this oath of fidelity was sincere, that it was the truth—even though it was already 
known to me how Fadeyev, in a state of intoxication, had once telephoned 
Boris Pasternak from the restaurant “Aragvi” and said to him: “Borinka, you’re 
the only one among us, the only one, who tells no lies...” 


A few years later, Pasternak’s wife, Zinaida Nikolayevna, told me some 
incidents which are of some significance. Az the beginning of the war, Adik, 
her son by her first marriage died and Pasternak asked Fadeyev to help him 
obtain permission for Adik to be buried, in accordance with his dying wish, in 
the garden of the dacha which Pasternak had leased in Peredelkino. Fadeyev com- 
plied with Pasternak’s request, although ıt was against the law. Later, just 
before Pasternak returned from evacuation, Fadeyev ordered some apple trees 
to be planted in his garden, and when Pasternak returned, he said to him: ““Borya, 
hard times are in store for you.” 


Fadeyev often visited the Pasternaks. He would bring a bottle or two with 
him, ask Zinaida Nikolayevna to bake potatoes, and then, in his cups, would 
start talking with such frankness that next morning Pasternasx sent his servant 
to Fadeyev’s house with a note saying: “You didn’t visit us yesterday and didn’t 
say anything.” : 

On the other hand, Zinaida Nikolayevna’s second son by her first husband, 
the pianist Stanislav Neigauz, on one occasion was refused permission to travel 
to Warsaw (even to Warsaw!) to take part in the Chopin competition. His mother 
appealed for help to Fadeyev. The latter was sober, and said to her: 


“Before we, Zina, are allowed abroad, we are given a thorough checking. 
And it’s only right, too...” 


“But you know Stasik,” she replied, “after all, he grew up before your very 
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eyes. 
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“Ah, don’t say that,” retorted Fadeyev with a strange glint of malice in his 
eyes, “Stasik was brought up by Borya.” 

Zinaida Nikolayevna flushed, and exclaiming, “Thank you for that piece of 
confidence!” left him. For a long time after, she refused to speak to Fadeyev. 


It is still a riddle why Stalin did not have Pasternak arrested. Almost everyone 
in his circle was mown down, but he himself remained unscathed, at least for ' 
the time being. For a while, the rumor went round that he had been saved by 
Fadeyev, who was secretly fond of him and succeeded in defending him in a talk 
with Stalin. It is difficult to believe, but so rumor had it. 


One inevitably asked and asks oneself: What went on in Fadeyev’s mind? 
Did he really believe in Stalin, or was his attitude a reflection of some complex 
internal mechanism of “adaptation”? Did he believe in Communism, or was 
there here some element of a latter-day Soviet smerdyakovshchina? Was he a 
genuine champion of a “socialist society,” or was he hiding behind Stalin’s 

back? Is it fair to ascribe to him the saying, “Better lies than nothing”? 


It is difficult to distinguish the truth when considering a “Soviet man”—even 
one such as Fadeyev. For some one living in the USSR under Stalin, it was 
difficult even to decide for oneself whether one believed in Stalin; and this ques- 
tion confronted almost everyone who tried to think for himself. 


Was it possible for Fadeyev to believe in Stalin when Stalin compelled him, 
to sign orders for the arrest of his friends and colleagues? (In fact, he signed 
such orders for the arrest of twenty writers in Peredelkino alone, including 
Spassky.) Or when Stalin compelled him to rewrite the novel The Young Guard 
because, he had inadequately “demonstrated” the organizational role of the 
“ Party and unduly emphasized the element of chance during the retreat of the 
Red Army? For the chapters devoted to this subject were the best in the book. 


Fadeyev drank—much and often; sometimes his drinking bouts lasted for 
two or three weeks—until Stalin sent for him: then the doctors would put him 
right, seat him in the automobile with the governmental siren and send him 
off to Moscow. Drinking helped him, of course, to reconcile himself with himself; 
it helped to reconcile his conscience with the reign of terror, his talent with the 
Party directives, his proletarian past with his Kremlin privileges, and so on. 
Despite everything, however, one had the impression that the dominating factor 
in Fadeyev’ s tragedy was a certain, almost deliberately cultivated, faith in Stalin 
and in the cause, for Fadeyev was essentially no run-of-the-mill time-server. In 
some sense, the Stalinist regime was his regime; and, after all, there was the 
Russian proverb which seemed to answer everything: les rubyat, shchepki letyat 
— “when you chop wood, the chips fly.” If you have to rebuild society, you 
can’t do it without sacrifices, however big. This means, above all, breaking and 
torturing oneself and, time and time again, declaring black to be white in the 
name of all the high- flown slogans. 


The death of Stalin and Nikita Khrushchev’s scathing report to the Twentieth 
Party Congress heralded ‘the final stage in Fadeyev’s life, in which faith in Stalin 
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gave way to a sober assessment of reality and of his, Fadevev’s, place in this 
reality. The wood, so it now seemed, had been chopped, but for nothing. And 
so it happened that the man who had written at the end of The Rout, “One had 
to live and carry out one’s duty,” shot himselt in the heart on May 13, 1956. 
The end, of course, was logical, but was it inevitable? Could not Fadeyev, as 
many others did, lull his conscience with some excuse, with the aid of self- 
deception? He could have done, but he didn’t, because he still retained some 
civic sense and was prepared to pay for the past. 


In such cases, the Soviet press confines itself, if it can, to reporting the mere 
fact of death: how, under what circumstances, from what cause, the death 
occurred is a matter which need not be confided to the man in the street. But to 
conceal the suicide of the marshal of Soviet literature was a sheer impossibility, 
and -Pravda reported that it had resulted from the writer’s illness, namely alco- 
holism. In the literary circles of. Moscow, however, it was well known that for 
the last three months of his life Fadeyev had been perfectly sober (to the sur- 
prise of everyone), that, moreover, he had been slowly and carefully preparing 
for the final act: he had visited places and friends dear to him, as though taking 
a last farewell of them... 


The immediate cause of his act may be found in the following circumstances. 
After the rehabilitation of Stalin’s innocent victims had begun, some of those 
who had been arrested and deported on orders signed by Fadeyev returned to 
Moscow. Among them was a writer M., who publicly called Fadeyev a scoundrel; 
after this, he hanged himself. It would have been possible to swallow the insult: 
there were some who did so, and even smiled. But M. had borne all the misfor- 
tunes of Stalin’s labor camps, survived, returned to Moscow, publicly denounced y 
Fadeyev and then hanged himself; and the significance of this act could hardly 
escape unnoticed. 


The shades of Fadeyev’s victims had thus begun to haunt him. But this was 
not all. In 1954, he published some chapters from his new novel Ferrous Metal- 
Jurgy. This was an attempt at an epic on the life of the Soviet working class. He 
had put much hard work into it, and then it proved to be nothing more than a 
sham: the materials for this “industrial epic” which Fadeyev had received from 
.a certain ministry were, so it transpired, entirely fictitious, so that all his labor 
had beza in vain. The important thing, however, was not the lost labor, but the 
sudden realization that he was out of touch with life, that he had lost the true 
vision of life and replaced it with an artificial view, that he was no longer dealing 
with reality but dabbling in Party alchemy. (This, incidentally, had been evident 
after the appearance of The Young Guard, which had also been founded on very 
dubious historical data.) 

I involuntarily recall a conversation with a peasant woman in Peredelkino, 
who said: “[Fadeyev] called me his friend, and we often chatted to one another. 
On that very day [when he committed suicide], we met by chance near the 
Bakhmetevs’ dacha, and he said to me: ‘Well, my friend, they kill and kill every- 
thing we have. The shepherd has his worries, the actor has his part, and what 
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has the writer? The writer has an idea: and there you see, my friend, they kill 
this idea, they kill it.’ And then the poor man put a bullet into himself... 
Before that, so I heard, he had opened accounts in two savings banks, and the 
accounts, it turned out, were made out for his nieces...” 


At Peredelkino I was told that during the last years of his life Fadeyev loved 
a simple Russian woman called Klava. She was a good-looking woman 
who worked in a snack-bar and lived in a hut nearby. She had a son to look 
after, and hardly made ends meet. Her husband had apparently died in the war, 
and Fadeyev assisted her. It may be that this woman was his last refuge from 
the dreadful reality of which he had become aware. No one knows what thoughts 
he revealed to her. After his death, she was forthwith given a room of her own 
in Moscow, where she became lost in the crowd. The last trace thus disappeared. 


On the fateful day, Fadeyev went up to his study after dinner, in Peredelkino, 
and wrote two letters—one to his wife Stepanova, an actress at the Moscow 
Arts Theater, the other to the Party Central Committee. And then he lay down 
and shot himself. (His ashes were apparently immured in the Kremlin walls, 
alongside those of other prominent Soviet personalities.) When Mikhail Sho- 
lokhov, newly arrived in Moscow, telephoned to Voroshilov, then Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet Presidium, to ask him about the letter to the Central Com- 
mittee, Voroshilov made the usual derogatory remarks about the dead man 
and added: “If you knew what he had written to us, you would not ask that 
question.” Later, the poet Aleksandr Tvardovsky put the same question to 
Khrushchev, who replied: “In the Party, Comrade Tvardovsky, there are certain 
secrets which can be’ divulged to no more than two or three persons.” 


And so virtually no one knows the contents of the letter addressed by Fadeyev 
to the Central Committee of the Party to which he had belonged for thirty- 
eight years. There is, however, a version of it which arose in the course of time; 
it is, of course, thought up—not by one man but by many, and herein lies its 
significance. According to this version, Fadeyev wrote briefly: “The bullet 
I fired was meant for Stalin’s policies, for, Zhdanov’s aesthetics, for Lysenko’s 
genetics.” 


Life sometimes weaves patterns that are oddly whimsical. At the comer of 
Mayakovsky Square and Gorky Street in Moscow, not far from the spot where 
now Soviet youth holds ever more frequent demonstrations against totalitarian 
authority, there stands a house inhabited by the Prominenz. Above one of the 
main entrances may be seen a bas-relief of Fadeyev, for it was here that Fadeyev 
had his Moscow apartment, now preserved as a museum. 


During the years 1961—63, I had occasion to concern myself with coop- 
erative building affairs for the Union of Cinematographic Workers of the USSR. 
The work of these cooperatives and even the process of setting them up is under 
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strict governmental control, with the practical result that it is by no means 
always possible to obtain the kind of apartment one wants; above all, the amount 
of living space to which one is entitled is severely limited, and if one wishes to 
secure spacious accommodation one comes up against almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties. Fadeyev’s son married the popular film actress Lyudmila Gurchenko. 
They decided to look for an apartment of their own and joined our cooperative, 
and so it fell to my lot to support their claim to belong to this cooperative in the 
housing department of the Krasnaya Presnya Raion of the city. A certain Para- 
skun, a big man with a fat neck, red-cheeked, an obvious “‘son of the people” 
and now deputy chairman of the raion executive committee, said to me with a 
malicious smile: 


“You won’t get away with this. They can stay in the apartment in Gorky 
Street.” : 

I replied: “Yes, but then that apartment is the museum of the writer Fade- 
yev...” 

Paraskun interrupted: “What do we care if it is the museum of the writer 
Fadeyev? It’s floor-space we’re interested in.” 


The thought then occurred to me that for the Paraskuns—who today are the 
ones who count—the name of Fadeyev means nothing more than that he be- 
longed to the Soviet é4#e, to which they themselves are anxious to belong as soon 
as possible. Now, Paraskun’s boast, or jeer, seems to me to have been the severest 
possible sentence for Fadeyev, particularly coming, as it did, from a former 
“proletarian,” i.e., one of the same class as Fadeyev himself. 


To a Soviet citizen, the Order of Lenin means a great deal. It is the highest 
state award in the USSR. The medal is of gold, with, in the center, a bas-rehef 
of Lenin made of platinum. Originally, it was simply pinned to the holder’s 
breast; later, it acquired a special striped ribbon. In the thirties, it was also a 
rarity. 

One day, the newspaper Zarya Vostoka, then the organ of the Transcaucasian 
Krai Party Committee and the Party Central Committee of Georgia, printed on 
its last page the unusual announcement that an Order of Lenin had been lost 
and that the finder would be rewarded if he returned it to the newspaper’s 
advertising department. In those days, it should be remembered, a man might 
well be excluded from the Party and nearly imprisoned for losing his Party 
card; but this was an order, and the Order of Lenin at that. Naturally, rumors 
immediately began to circulate in Tiflis, and the culprit was soon discovered. 
It was none other than People’s Poet of Georgia Galaktion Tabidze, who, so it 
transpired, had lost his medal in some dwkhan during a drunken revel. The 
tension was great, but in the end Tabidze was pardoned and, apparently, even 
issued with a duplicate medal. 
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This incident in some sort typifies our second suicide—Tabidze. I remember 
him from childhood days, when we often ran after him in a crowd through the 
streets. In later years, he grew a beard and a moustache, but before his clean- 
shaven face, even in childhood, had always appeared round and puffy, a little 
feminine. He was of medium height, and later he put on much weight. His voice 
was perpetually a little hoarse, as though he had been drinking. He had a strange 
sideways walk, as though he could only proceed diagonally—probably because 
he was in fact perpetually drunk. But a drunken poet, whether in Georgia or 
anywhere else, is nothing unusual: the muses are mostly on good terms with 
Bacchus. And in Georgia people drink wine instead of water, for the water is 
not everywhere the best. I grew up surrounded by Georgian poets of the Golubye 
roga symbolist group, men such as Titsian Tabidze, Paolo Yashvili and Nikola 
Mitsishvili; they all consumed quantities of alcohol, and this did not prevent 
them from writing fine poetry. 


Galaktion, however, was different: he stood apart, and had little in common, 
intellectually or artistically, with the men just named, although in his youth he 
was filled for a time with enthusiasm for the symbolists and impressionists. He 
was undoubtedly one of the best-loved poets of Georgia, and his popularity 
was not confined to the literary salons. His position as the only “People’s Poet” 
in Georgia was well deserved. His verse was capable of being appreciated by 
ordinary people; his poems were recited in the streets and known by heart in the 
villages. They were set to music and sung everywhere in Georgia. 


In 1933, he was made a full member of the Georgian Academy of Sciences, 
and then he began writing “loyal” verse. He wrote a great deal about “the 
great” Stalin, and took more‘and more to drink. In 1937, they arrested Titsian 
Tabidze; Paolo Yashvili shot himself; Nikola Mitsishvili, the novelist Dzha- 
vakhishvili and many others were arrested. But Galaktion remained at liberty 
to write yet further panegyrics to Stalin. And to drink. Once I found him lying 
in the street—something which virtually never happens in Georgia: perhaps 
he already had an inkling of what was in store. 


The same question arises: Did Galaktion Tabidze believe in Stalin, did he 
serve him because he thought that the “dawn of a new life” had come, or was 
it a compromise between conscience and reality 2 /¢ Petrarch? The reply is also 
the same: he combined to an unprecedented degree belief with unbelief. The 
two existed side by side, but this could not last for long. In early 1959, Zarya 
Vostoka reported his death without any explanation. There followed obituaries, 
recollections of the poet, quotations from his work. The funeral was attended by 
Party governmental officials, including even representatives from Moscow. 
Appropriate funeral orations were also not lacking. But not a word was said 
about the fact that this People’s Poet had, at the age of 65, committed suicide; 
that he had thrown himself out of a window of his apartment; that he had done 
this in a state of complete sobriety; or that (and this is significant) the ambulance 
that came to pick him up was immediately followed by security officials, who 
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sealed up his entire archives, as had beer done on earlier occasions with the 
archives of Gorky, Pilnyak and many others... 

Tabidze now lies alongside other Georgian writers in the New Vake Cemetery 
in Tiflis. One is reminded of Heine’s remark that every gravestone conceals the, 
history of the world. The dead cannot speak, and the archives of some are as 
yet still silent. 


The fate of Valentin Ovechkin may one day be described in a play—not 
necessarily merely a drama, perhaps a tragedy reminiscent of Hamlet. The 
essence of this tragedy is that the victim of Communism was himself a Commu- 
nist: the Communist regime destroys its best champions, who defend it sincerely 
and honestly, who acknowledge it from the heart. 


This Soviet-style Hamlet was an out-and-out proletarian by descent and in 
outlook. In his youth, he was a cobbler, then a teacher in a HAbez (i.e., a school 
for the “liquidation of illiteracy”); later, he turned to agriculture and became 
chairman of a collective farm, joined the Party and was even secretary of some 
Party committee. In a word, an irreproachable career. During World War I, 
he left for the front and worked as a war correspondent. 


In Soviet literature, Ovechkin earned for himself a place beside such writers 
as Troyepolsky, Tendryakov and Dorosh with his essays, stories and plays 
about contemporary life in the countryside. Here he was in his element: he knew 
the agricultural life, he knew its defects and did whatever he could to help the 
kolkhozniks. 


At one period, he attracted the favorable attention of the “highups,” and 
his critical essays and stories occupied half a page of newsprint or more, even in 
Pravda itself. (This was an honor accorded only to such people as Korneichuk, 
Simonov and Sholokhov.) Especial popularity was attracted by contributions 
such as “Day-to-Day Life in the Raion,” “In the Same Raion” and “A Difficult 
Spring.” Their author popularized the distinction between “good” and “‘bad” 
officials. He was fond of contrasting a foclish and bureaucratically-minded first 
secretary of the raion Party committee with his clever and humane deputy, the 
second secretary. Ovechkin would seem to have firmly believed in all this; at 
all events, he wrote about it with sufficient enthusiasm. In general, he wrote 
about what moved him most at the moment, about what seemed to him to be 
most important. His career improved yet further: he was “elected” to the board 
of the Association of Soviet Writers of the RSFSR and later to that of the USSR. 


And then the course of events changed. Once firmly in the saddle, Khrushchev 
began introducing his “innovations.” The kolkhozes were also affected. Ovechkin 
received these measures at first with reserve, then with indignation. At that 
time, he was living in Kursk, and was on the Party committee of the Kursk 
Oblast. He was not the only one among influential circles in the oblast to be 
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distatiefied, and the local ZA Taaie in ae evenings to drink a glass or 
two of vodka or to go fishing (“cultural activities” among the Soviet é/ite seldom 
amount to much more than this), ventured now and then to drop a word of 
cautious condemnation on the subject of Nikita’s “‘adventurism.” Ovechkin... 
also took part in these discussions. Without being exactly a die-hard conservative, 
he was opposed to Khrushchev and this opposition he came to lead in his district. 
The Twenty-Second Party Congress was approaching, and by way of preparation 
Party conferences were held in the oblasts., Ovechkin took the opportunity of 
proposing to the oblast Party committee secretaries and local governmental 
officials that they organize something in the nature of a rebellion within the 
Party. His plan was simple, but for Soviet conditions improbably bold—namely, 
that he should be the first to speak at the Kursk Oblast Party conference and 
set forth the unvarnished truth, which should then be backed up by the oblast 
Party committee secretaries, officials of the oblast executive committee, etc. He 
hoped that this would prompt support from the other delegates, since he was 
certain that his ideas were shared by people on the kolkhozes of the oblast. 


The plan of, action was agreed upon at one of these carousals of oblast rep- 
resentatives, and when the moment came, Valentin Ovechkin, with the boldness 
displayed by Khrushchev himself at the Twentieth Party Congress, mounted 
the rostrum of the Party conference, delivered his speech, and... 


What happened then is reminiscent of Yashin’s story The Levers : the principle 

of “democratic centralism” won the day—in a word, the support promised was 
not forthcoming. The “bossés” who the day before had promised to rush out as 
one man to the barricades bethought themselves of their jobs, their salaries and 
their Party cards, and fled. Indeed, they turned on Ovechkin and almost declared 
him a traitor to the fatherland. 


Having returned homie and realized the extent of the disaster, having become 
aware that he had been deprived of his faith in his fellow-Communists as such 
and as human beings, of his belief in his right to an opinion of his own and his 
right to express this opinion, having realized that individuals, forced into a 
“collective,” lose their individuality and that this unnatural collective system is 
at the root of the regime, having grasped the relentlessness of this regime and 
the tragedy of all those concerned, this Soviet Hamlet inevitably arrived at the 
question, “To be or not to be?” Perhaps he became aware of something greater 
than the idea of Communism, the “obligations” of the Soviet writer and even 
the interests of the kolkhozes. „At that moment, he took down his small-bore 
rifle from the wall and shot, himself. For some reason, however, the wound was 
not fatal and he was taken, unconscious, by air to Moscow, where his life was 
saved after a complicated operation at the Burdenko neurosurgical clinic. He 
lost the sight of one eye. ; l 


During his convalescence, on instructions from the authorities, only one 
visitor was allowed to see him. This was the writer Konstantin Simonov, whom 
Ovechkin had never liked (as he openly said on more than one occasion). Still, 
it. was a visit by a well-known writer whose political reliability and orthodox 
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views had never been subjected to serious doubt. The authorities did all they 
could to cover the affair up. According to all the rules, a Party member was 
doomed to condemnation for attacking Khrushchev and for attempting to lay 
hands on himself. Cases are known in which Party members who had committed 
suicide were not allowed to be buried, being considered as traitors. But Ovechkin 
received different treatment. While he was’ still in the clinic, Literaturnaya gazeta 
even printed one of his contributions originally published earlier. This was a 
sign that the statys quo between Ovechkin and the authorities had been restored: 

perhaps Simonov here played the role of Party envoy or intermediary. This was 
not all, however: apart from the fact that he was apparently reappointed to the 
editorial board of Novy mir, in 1967 he was “elected” to the Foard of the Union 
of Writers of the USSR at this organization’s fourth congress. The whole story 
was passed over in complete silence by the Soviet press, as was the fact that 
some time later he was put into a mental asylum—the fate which had earlier 
befallen Yesenin-Volpin, Tarsis and many others. 


One may ask: How did Ovechkin find his way into a peel home after the 
status quo had been restored? The answer must be that the “reconciliation” with 
Khrushchev did not entirely solve the problem, that the' inner torment con- 
tinued. At all events, Ovechkin took to drinking, and this saved him for a time. 
(Not only the writers we have been considering here but many more as well— 
Sholokhov, Tvardovsky, Berggolts, Yury Olesha and Mikhail Svetlov-—have 
had to have recourse to alcohol. Svetlov once said to me: “‘Listen, tell me; how 
can one be sober in this life?) Then, on one occasion Ovechkin, newly arrived 
in Moscow, stopped at the Hotel “Moskva,” and, in a staze of intoxication, 
undressed and attempted:-to jump from his window. The fire brigade was called, 
and a tarpaulin stretched beneath his window. Some officious person telephoned 
to the Writers’ Polyclinic, which immediately despatched a team of doctors. 
These men showed their usual efficiency, and, in accordance with previous 
instructions, transported Ovechkin to a mental home. 


A group of Moscow writers of the (so to speak) middle generation who had 
been filled with indignation by these events visited this home in an attempt to 
found out whether Ovechkin had really lost his sanity. The doctor in charge 
gave no clear reply, and so some of the more experienced of them adopted other 
tactics. They managed to stop a young woman doctor and have a word with 
her. Naturally, she would not risk giving a direct reply to their queries, and 
instead replied with another question: 


“Tell me, perhaps someone has an interest in Ovechkin’s being roved 
a perhap P 
insane 


Having completed a course of psychiatric treatment, Ovechkin left for 
Tashkent, where his sons were living. We do not know whether he was present 
at the Fourth Congress of the Union of Writers of the USSR, or whether he 
had an opportunity of reading Solzhenitsyn’s letter. In any case, he can have 
been little more than a mental cripple incapable of fighting for his human dignity. 
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Recently, obituaries appeared in the Soviet press on the occasion of Ovech- 
_ kin’s death. One of them stated: “A serious illness over many years limited his 
Opportunities of saying what he still had to say...” Apart from the nature of 
the illness referred to, one asks oneself: What was it that Ovechkin still had to 
say? The other obituary declared: “Premature death has bereft us ot a man that 
was endlessly devoted to Lenin’s party, to his beloved homeland, to his own 
Soviet people. Our literature has suffered a heavy loss.” Here, too, one wonders 
how true this description is. gas 33 


Finally, the question arises: What does an act of suicide amount to in a 
Communist society? Why is it considered criminal?—Because, in the Communist 
view, such an act amounts to a denial, a rejection, of this society, which lays its 
claim upon the perpetrator as.on every other of its members. The suicide seals 
his own fate, and is therefore an individualist. 

We have been considering three prominent cases, but one wonders how 
many more there must be who are nameless. The shots they fired were meant 
for Stalin, for Zhdanov, for Khrushchev and for their successors. Their reper- 
cussions may be widespread, for greater credence is given to the dead than to 
the living—perhaps because we know that a man does not lie in the face of death. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Communist Bloc 


Market Versus Planning in the Communist Economy 


In the USSR, discussions on the role of market elements—merchandise, 
money, profit, credit, trade—in a centrally planned economy have been going 
on for forty-five years, ever since the facts of life destroyed Lenin’s belief that 
after the means of production had been taken over by the proletarian state it 
would be possible, in a relatively short space of time, to switch from trade to 
Communist distribution. In his famous article, “On the Fourth Anniversary of 
the October Revolution,” published on October 18, 1921, Lenin admitted his 
error and declared that to organize production and distribution along Communist 
lines many years were needed and a number of transitional phases—state cap- 
italism and socialism—-would have to be gone through.! After his death, how- 
ever, the old view was revived, and under Stalin developed into a system of 
central planning and management. Initially, this system was based on the belief 
that society—or agencies appointed on its behalf—can regulate all economic 
activity according to a central plan and determine prices, so eliminating the law 
of value and the mechanism of the market; but soon practical’ experience showed 
that.neither money nor merchandise nor retail trade—not even a limited free 
matket—could be eliminated. This necessitated an adaptation of ideological 
principles to economic reality, and Soviet theoreticians developed the theory of 
a socialist planned economy based on the following principles: 


Where the means of production are the property of society and agriculture 
is already collectivized, the socialist socio-economic mechanism is fully assured. 
By coordinating the targets set by society with the production forces available, 
the plan lays down optimal proportions in production and distribution and 
establishes a dynamic economic balance. Being based on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples, planning will be realistic. Market conditions assert themselves in produc- 
tion and distribution owing to the stage of socio-economic development reached, 
the differentiation of “social work”—viz., the specialization of labor—the coexist- 
ence of two different forms of socialist property—state and collective (kolkhoz) 
property—and the need for independent accounting (Aozraschet). Because there is 
market production there is also value, and the law of value asserts itself. The value 
of goods, according to Marx’s definition determined by the amount of “social 
work” needed for their manufacture, is nothing other than the average length of 
working time put into their manufacture by the state enterprises which produce 
the majority of them. Prices are set by the state, and the indesendent accounting 
system correlated to the value. The socialist market has its own objective laws 





‘LVI. Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sochineni: (Complete Works), 5th ed., Vol. XLIV, Moscow, 1964, 
pp 144-52. 
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which differ from those governing the capitalist market because they result from 
the socio-economic conditions prevailing in a socialist economy and are realized 
in the activities also rooted in these conditions.? 


On these premisses, a number of socialist economic laws were formulated: 
the fundamental economic law of socialism—that of the dynamic development of 
the forces of production to satisfy social needs to the greatest degree—, the law 
of planned and balanced economic development, the law of distribution according 
to plan, the law of the constant increase of labor productivity, etc. As a Slovak 
economist, H. Koctuch, has remarked, it was “the period of ‘law mania.’ ...Sucha 
fundamental law of socialism as the maximal satisfaction of needs... is the goal 
and the desire of the people. It does not exist except in people’s imagination.” 


At first, the dynamic industrial development of the Soviet Union and other 
economically and technically backward Communist-dominated countries seemed 
to confirm the'objectivity of some socialist laws; later, however, disproportions 
in production and consumption difficulties showed a tendency to increase 
steadily while the efficiency of the economy and the growth of the national income, 
relatively speaking, declined. This’ resulted in a slowing down of the country’s 
economic development, and first the Soviet Union, then other countries, went into 
a structural economic crisis. Since the partial reforms in management initiated by 
the Soviet Union proved to be ineffective, it was obvious that the causes of the crisis 
were to be sought in the existing system of central planning and management. 
Even Party leaders came to realize that in a highly-developed complex economy 
central planning could no longer master the problem of reconciling many economic 
priorities and simultaneously cope with quantitative problems of production, with 
the improvement of quality and assortment of products, technical progress, the 
fulfillment of consumer demands, influencing labor productivity and meeting 
export requirements. 


On the other hand, a certain relaxation in international tension and some 
liberalization at home created a favorable climate for the new social class of 
technocrats to show its ideological disillusionment. This class of technical and 
economic workers, including even younger members of the Party “apparatus,” 
formed in the course of, and bound to, the country’s industrial development, 
felt themselves sufficiently strong politically to make open demands for far- 
reaching pragmatic reforms, if necessary at the price of surrendering some 
ideological dogma. A. Hegedus, former Stalinist premier of Hungary and now 
leading sociologist and reformer, expressed this attitude in the following way. 
The “ideal type of socialism,” although some conceptions of it had proved to be 
illusory, had played a positive political role inasmuch as it had helped to establish 
a new socio-economic order. During the first stage of this new order, it had been 
impossible to analyse the new society realistically, i.e., to develop “self-criticism,” 
as any kind of objectivity reduced the willingness to struggle against the old 
order. As a result, many ideological concepts had hardened into dogma, and any 





* Summarized in Kozgazdasag: Szemle, Budapest, June 1967. 
3 Smena, Bratislava, July 16, 1966. 
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attempt to unmask illusions about the new society was regarded as an assault 
against it. Only after profound changes had taken place in almost every sphere 
of life, from the economic to the cultural, in-the socialist countries did it become : 
possible to attempt an “internal analysis.” The economic reforms developing 
in these countries were a consequence of this “internal analysis” and the beginning 
of a process which would facilitate an adjustment to changing socio-economic 
conditions and make continued dynamic development possible. 4 


On these grounds, some ten years ago—initially in Poland after the rebellion 
of October 1956 and subsequently in the Soviet Union and other countries of the 
Communist bloc—a heated debate flared up once more among theoreticians and 
politicians.on the role of the market mechanism. I. Friss, member of the Hungarian 
Party Central Committee, secretary of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences and 
director of the Institute of Economic Sciences, remarked: 


It seemed that the reform of [this] mechanism would affect theoretical questions 
of a socialist economy, but it has become clear that the revision of practice necessi- 
tates a revision of the theoretical basis of practice as well... . Andersen wrote that 
the emperor’s nakedness was revealed in spite of the fact that his retinue insisted 
that he was wearing beautiful clothes. ë 


+ . 


. How did this revision of basic princip:es express itself in Communist economic 
f theory? The long-cherished dogma (nowadays, Communists prefer to call it 
“widespread belief”)? that a socialist system of production has reached maturity 
when, among other things, it has eliminated the commodity-money relation has 
been abolished. Today, Communist theoreticians declare that the socialist countries 
now existing, although they have socialized the means of production and elimi- 
nated capitalist production and the capitalist market, have inherited from capitalist 
society certain conditions of production, certain forms of factory organization, 
wages, retail trade, etc. This thesis is backed up by an interpretation of the Commu- 
nist “classics.” In Friss’s view, Marx, Engels and Lenin, in their interpretation of 
a planned socio-economic mechanism, definitely associated the value of a product 
with its nature as a market commodity, and the regulation of gross production 
by means of value with the capitalist form of production.’ Writing on “the plan 
and the market,” the same commentator remarked that while in a capitalist 
economy objective laws are observed and the major relationships established by 
blind forces and inherent necessity, natural laws cannot be eliminated in a socialist 
economy either: under various historical conditions, the only thing that can be 
changed is the form in which these laws are enforced. In a socialist economy, 
goods must also prove their utility on the market; the law of value asserts itself, 
economic activity cannot be categorically fixed by planning, but must be regulated 





‘ Kartars, Budapest, July 1967. 

5 Kozgaxdasags Szemle, June 1967. 

$ Nowe drogi, Warsaw, January 1967. ' 
7 Kozgazdasag: Szemle, June 1967. 
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by economic-means which link the central management, via the plan, closely 
with the market. Commodity-money relations are as much an organic part of a 
socialist economy as planning is.8 

According to Professor W. Bruss’s contribution to a discussion by leading 
Polish economists on the role of the market in'a planned socialist economy, 
extending the scope of the market should be considered, not only as a factor in 
enhancing economic effectiveness, but also as a feature of the constant process 
of overcoming “contradictions” between the conditions required for the develop- 
ment of the forces of production and inevitable elements of conservatism in 
production relations. The market can and should.be exploited, not only as an 
instrument for implementing the plan, but also as a verifying—and, to a certain 
extent, as a corrective—factor in making planning decisions.® Contributing to the 
same discussion, J. Pajestka, Director of the Institute of Economics of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, maintained that at the present stage in the economic 
development of the socialist countries, the main problem of how best to exploit 
the factors of intensive growth and adjust production to needs can be solved only 
by making use of the flexible initiative and rational action of all economic units. 
And this, he said, is closely bound up with a broader use of the market mechanism 
and consequently with a decentralization of management and the apedeition of 
cost accounting. 1° 


These principles constitute the framework of the economic reform, accepted 
not only by most Communist theoreticians and politicians’but, obviously, also 
by the Party leaders, since they are incorporated in the programs of reform 
recently published in almost all countries of the Soviet bloc. 


- * 


. Participants in the debate also, of course, include some orthodox theoreticians 
and many influential neo-Stalinist politicians, who oppose any extension of the 
role of the market in a Communist economy. Their arguments are mostly of an 
historical or ideological nature, Their main point is that in the past the market, 
so far from ensuring any dynamic development in the industrially underdeveloped 
countries, has tended to retard their socio-economic development. In the socialist 
countries, on the other hand, the successful exploitation of growth factors and 
the impressive acceleration of socio-economic development resulted chiefly from 
evolving a new socio-economic structure and making maximum use of economic 
resources—especially manpower—instead of relying on the traditional consumer 
orientation of the free market; the principle of profitability, as a criterion for 
judging individual enterprises, was eliminated and the market, as a mechanism 
of economic relations, reduced to a minimum. (This view of past developments, 
here quoted from Pajestka,!1 is shared by almost all Communist theoreticians, 
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both dogmatist and reformist. While, however, the latter argue that the chief 
deficiency of a centralized economy—inefficient exploitation of resources—has 
recently proved an important obstacle in the way of economic development and 
that further growth can be assured only by the influence of the market on 
ptoduction, orthodox theoreticians see in this version of the past convincing 
evidence that. the market will continue to play a negative role in the Communist 
economy.) 

According to Professor E. Lipiriski, the essence of a planned economy and 
its superiority over a market economy lies in the planning of developmental 
trends in order, by concentrating all resources upon the main targets, to achieve 
as rapidly as possible the stage of “economic maturity,” i.e., the stage at which a 
country’s economy is capable of satisfying the needs of the population. Although 
one principle of central planning—that every economic initiative should be 
worked out scientifically and bureaucratically institutionalized—has proved to be 
incorrect, it is still possible for the central planner to create an economic structure 
capable of implementing plans for fulfilling the population’s needs by means 
of a correct analysis of the hierarchy and extent of these needs.!* The problem of 
deficiencies in planning and central management can be solved by using electronic 
machines to process economic information.13 

Professor B. Minc claimed that the socialist economy of today already con- 
stitutes a system superior to state capitalism, and its subordination to “market 
regulation” would lead to disturbances including losses, inflation and even an 
economic regression. In a socialist economy, prices, the level of production and 
the incomes of various social groups are established outside the market, and as 
a result trends in supply and demand are also defined outside zhe market. 'A con- 
frontation of these factors on the market would disturb the balance of the ecéno- 
my, and lead to increases in prices and to changes in the distribution of the 
national income to the advantage of certain social groups.!4 

A socialist economy must be directed by planning, because the desired rates 
of economic growth and optimal economic proportions cannot be achieved via 
an “anonymous”’—i.e., uncontrolled—market mechanism for many reasons: 
market signals are inadequate indications of the needs of the population;'® 
while according to M. Pohorille, on the “free market” of 2 modern capitalist 
economy, producers stimulate new needs and manipulate demand by means of 
publicity and all kinds of marketing methods; current market prices fail to 
provide the information necessary for making correct investment decisions; 
ptices do not reflect external effects of production and consumption such as air and 
water pollution or soil devastation. The market does not ensure the development 
of production and consumption according to social preferences: a spontaneous 
price movement on the market cannot ensure the correct allocation of the means 
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of production. The market mechanism conflicts with the socialist principle that 
the main criterion in assessing economic performance is the degree of attaining 
the “‘maximum social good”: in a free market, the work of enterprises is aimed 
at obtaining the maximum profit. Interest, rent and profit, which fulfill the dual 
function of providing indices of managerial efficiency and determining distribu- 
tion, should in a socialist system be used to implement the socialist principle of 
distribution according to work and cannot be considered as income from capital 
(including land).18 
In Professor Minc’s view, optimum production in a planned economy ful- 
fills the consumer’s real interests provided it is based on scientific programming, 
a proper proportioning of output as.between branches of industry, sensible 
. long-term investments, and the “selection,” via “social” (i.e., nongovernmental) 
organizations, of “production and consumption leaders”—i.e., the choice of the 
best plant and the most influential customers for launching new products. This 
also provides a framework for the short-term manufacture of various goods.17 


According to one prominent Soviet orthodox theoretician, Dr. Y. Kronrod, 
the law of value is the “general regulator of production” in a capitalist economy, 
while in a socialist one it is merely one among other elements in the “objective 
regulator” consisting in the “mechanism of operation of the [economic] laws 
[of socialism].””18 ` : 

Although, naturally, the Party maintains control of all discussion of reform, 
it may still seem surprising that the views expressed in these discussions, as 
published in the Party and daily press, show a great deal of variety ranging from 
the dogmatic to the radical. The reason for this tolerance on the Party leaders’ 
part is to be found in their desire, first, to see the principles of reform already 
approved justified ideologically, and, second, to have an opportunity of analysing 
the possibilities and dangers of further reform. The programs of reform an- 
nounced in the vatious countries of the Soviet bloc reveal a desire on the leaders’ 
part to choose a middle way between, on the one hand, the proposals put forward 
by the advocates of long-term structural reforms, based on perfecting the planning 
mechanism together with a limited use of commodity-money relations and 
changes in the structure of production and, on the other hand, the proposals put 
forward by those supporting the policy of rapid growth, based on high consump- 
tion and a broad use of the market mechanism. 


* 


From this point of view, the following two fundamental questions are posed 
by the theoreticians: First, what plan will assert itself with the help of commodity- 
money relations? How: to ensure fulfillment of the plan if there are no detailed 
plan stipulations? Second, will the development of market conditions not upset 
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the plan? What will happen if he power of the market imposes a distribution 
different from that fixed by the plan? 


Advocates of a preponderance of central planning, e.g., Professor Bruss, 
ate of the opinion that what is needed 1s a regulated market mechanism defined 
in outline directly by central planning, particularly in long-range plans. Market 
relations should be determined by the chosen rate of development, which is 
mainly connected with decisions concerning the distribution of income between 
investments and consumption, the relation between individual and social con- 
sumption, wage scales, the structure of basic production capacities, geographical 
(i.e., space) factors, etc.1° This means the necessity of planning the development 
of the market itself. Development of the forces of production and socialist pro- 
duction conditions results in many products’ losing their former “anonymous” 
market character and becoming open to determination in advance. According to 
Pohorille, advantage should be taken of the role of the marke in influencing the 
sphere of actual production—i.e., the sphere of relations between the central and 
lower echelons—viz., enterprises and associations—and among units at the same 
level. This influence exerted by the market can, however, be restricted by hori- 
zontal planning—i.e., by the exchange of planning information among branch 
organizations—and by contracts if widely used in dealings between enter- 
prises, between industry and commerce and between industry and agriculture. 
Development of cooperation and exchange among socialist countries leads to a 
stabilization of exchange conditions and of the organizational forms of ne totclge 
trade. 20 

In Professor Lipiriski’s view, the framework within which the market mech- 
anism functions in a planned economy is also determined by the principles 
governing the activity of economic units—so to speak, the “rules of the game”— 
and by the use of the parametric instruments of economic policy—i.e., those 
instruments that are independent of the economic units involved: prices, interest 
rates, taxation, credits, etc. Through a correct formulation of the “rules of the 
game” and a correct establishment of parameters, the market can be largely made 
to conform to the stipulations of the plan. In particular, the fixing of prices by the 
state, at least those of basic goods, constitutes an important means for influencing 
the market. In some areas, the influence of the market mechanism should be 
excluded, e.g., in the development of science and technology, the distribution of 
income among social groups, or long-range modifications of branch and regional 
structures. On the other hand, use of the market requires—to cite only the most 
important problems—a rational decentralization of management—a very difficult 
problem in a centralized economy—, development of economic cost accounting— 
which in the socialist countries is today only in its initial stage~, and the creation 
of some sort of competition among state enterprises, which are mostly monop- 
olists in their own branch of production. These and other practical difficulties, 
inherent in the establishment of a regulated market mechanism in a planned 
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economy, will in the very near future necessitate a direct intervention in various 
sectors of the economy; but'this intervention should be carried out by economic 
means, which act selectively and rationally and induce processes of adjustment. 
Intervention by administrative means, though in some cases more successful, 
mostly results in a partial paralysis of the economic process. #4 


A Soviet’ academician, L. V. Kantorovich, proposed the development of 
“models” to obtain a quantitative picture of different systems of administration 
and of the use of information. Such models should, among other things, serve to 
compare the harm done by excessive centralization—administrative inflexibility, 
restriction of local initiative-with that done by decentralization—shortage of 
information, lack of coordinated action. ?? | 


* 


-The advocates of a broad use of the market mechanism argue that central 
planning can achieve no more than a partial control of economic development, 
which today is a complex process in which not everything can be anticipated, 
planned and calculated. Factors which cannot be controlled by planning are 
“elements of spontaneity’—i.e., unpredictable events—and free economic de- 
cisions—consumer’s choice, movement of labor from one industry or from one 
area to another, etc.?3 According to Pohorille, economic development depends on 
initiative, creativity, inventiveness, organizational talent, willingness to under- 
take risks and accept responsibility ; and this cannot be guided by remote control.*4 
According to-Pajestka, rationality on a macroeconomic scale should be ensured by 
planning, but in individual economic units it may be left to the market.?5 To 
return to Pohorille, the market is an important source of information on the com- 
munity’s needs which is necessary if production planning is to proceed smoothly. 
This information concerns changes in demand, in prices and incomes resulting from 
the changing standard of living, and in the needs of enterprises, it concerns the 
prospects of developing exports and imports, and ‘all this information should 
find expression in current production plans. In long-term planning, production 
must be rationally adjusted to the final consumer model, and this means going 
beyond the market and the mechanism directing it. Long-term investment de- 
cisions must be made with a view to accelerating economic growth and structural 


, socio-economic changes and maximizing the fulfillment of future social needs.*® 


In Kantorovich’s view, another object is to choose the best (which is not always 
the highest) rate of growth and to strike an optimal balance between consumption 


„and accumulation. ?? 
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Optimal planning by no means presupposes a complete centralization of 
economic decisions; it may be combined with a coordinated system of prices 
and other “social” evaluations such as the rate of return on capital, land rent, rent 
for raw materials, etc., so that local decisions ate coordinated with the interests 
of the national economy and at the same time help to utilize the initiative of 
production staffs and mobilize local resources. Before, however, optimal planning 
can be introduced, statistical and other economic information must be greatly 
improved and computer centers will be required.#® Soviet economist R. N. 
Yevstigneyev, from the Institute of the Economics of the World Socialist System 
at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, stated in an interview that the effective- 
ness of planning depends not on the application of science alone, but also on the 
efforts of enterprises to take into account the needs of the community. Disregard 
for the market character of production in a socialist economv leads to “spon- 
taneity” of a special nature—namely, “voluntarism” (i.e., the ‘play of arbitrary 
decisions); and if the law off value is not accepted by the socialist state as its 
natural ally, it may turn into a factor paralysing its economy.?® 


The argument that the ea mechanism fosters inflation was answered 
by some Czech theoreticians .g., V. Klaus and T. Jezek; of the Institute of 
Economics of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences—with the assertion that 
a moderate inflation may stimulate economic growth. A runaway inflation or 
undesirable distribution effects, they maintained, could be forestalled or corrected 
by the center, whose role was to eliminate aspects of the inflationary process if 
they endangered the economic balance.’° Another Czech view—expressed by 
Z. Vergner, Director of the Research Institute of National Economic Planning, 
in an article on “The Road of the Czechoslovak Economy and its Social Problems” 
—was that the existing system! of monopoly production in a planned economy is 

organized merely for managerial convenience and ignores the production affinities 
of related groups of products,31 


* 


i = 
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The theoretical debate on! the economic reform now going on in the coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc will not only exert a profound influence on the further 
development and practical implementation of the reform, but is also bound to have 
far-reaching political consequences. A hint of this could be seen in the statement 
made by the well-known Czech reformer, Professor Ota Sik, at the Thirteenth 
Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, that economic reforms are to 
be followed by changes in the political system. *? According to Radio Bratislava, 
a study group composed of thirty Czech scientists, headed by Czechoslovak Party 
Central Committee member Dr. Z. Mlynar, has been established to consider 
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desirable changes in the political system. Since the study group was nominated 
under Novotny’s dogmatic leadership, it may be asked whether this was an indirect 
experiment by the Soviet Party leaders or a first step toward the realization of the 
Czechs’ own idea of “socialist democracy.” This idea was analysed historically 
by K. Kaplan in his article “Economic Democracy in the Years 1945—48,” 
published in the bimonthly of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences.?4 Ac- 
cording to Kaplan, Czechoslovak society has been searching for its own model 
for the management of the political, economic and cultural spheres of social 
activity since the moment of entering the road to socialism. He cites President 
Benes’ definition of a people’s democracy as a democracy which socializes the 
economic and social spheres but is based on a democratic organization of the 
economy. The system of economic democracy erected in Czechoslovakia during 
the years 1945-48 was based on three types of institution: economic guidance by 
state organs, economic autonomy for producers, and factory democracy. It 
remains to be seen whether the reform in Czechoslovakia will follow this course. 


Henryk Olsienkiewtcz 


Agriculture 


An Unsolved Problem 


In their New Year greetings to the Soviet people for 1967, the Party 
Central Committee, the Supreme Soviet and the Council of Ministers expressed 
“especial satisfaction” at the excellent grain harvest gathered in by state and 
collective farm workers during the previous year, 1966. The total grain yield 
was, in fact, a Soviet record, amounting to 170,800,000 tons, of which 75,000,000 
tons were delivered to the state. Even in drought-ridden Kazakhstan, primarily 
on the virgin lands, 25,500,000 tons were harvested, deliveries to the state amount- 
ing to 17,000,000 tons. 

This success, however, was ascribed not to the exceptionally favorable weather, 
but to the “beneficial influence” of the resolutions passed at the Party’s Twenty- 
Third Congress and its plenary meetings on agriculture in 1965 and 1966. At these 
gatherings, it was said, the causes of prolonged agricultural stagnation prior to 
1965 were discovered and eliminated. These had consisted in violation of the 
“economic laws of socialist management” and the principles of “combining 
social with private interests” and providing material incentives, neglect of 
the “fundamentals of economic self-sufficiency [Abozraschet],” and “sub- 
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jectivism” in agricultural management.? Evidence was. given to prove that the 
record harvest of 1966 was the result of improved tilling and more extensive 
use of mineral fertilizers and machines. The Party’s decision to switch from- 
extensive to intensive agriculture, it was maintained, had also played a significant 
role. The Party’s agricultural policy, in fact; had “undergone a severe,test and 
completely justified itself.”> >- 


In other words, an era of stable agricultural produson unaffected by ele- 
mental catastrophes had begun. It-was boasted: 
‘Whereas in Tsarist Russia the wheat loaf was only to be found on the'tables of 


‘the elect, and the people lived largely on black bread (and still were hungry), 
nowadays everyone 1s eating white bread.* 


At a meeting of the Party Central Committee and the USSR and RSFSR 
Supreme Soviets held last November 3 in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the October Revolution, Party Secretary General Leonid Brezhnev, in a long 
speech on the theme “Fifty Years of Great Socialist Victories,” described col- 
lectivization as “one of the most important constituents of the socialist revolu- 
tion.” Compared with 1913, he said, less than half the number of workers were 
ptoducing three times as much agricultural produce.5 (Brezhnev made no 
mention of the fact that in the industrial countries of the West this process began 
much earlier and is in a more advanced stage.) He claimed: 


Considerable achievements have been recorded in jubilee year by . . . agricultural 
workers, who are giving a worthy welcome to the great festival. Despite this year’s 
difficult weather conditions, state and collective farm workers have produced a 
good harvest and overfulfilled the plan for the sale of grain.® 


On the following day, however, the Central Statistical Authority announced 
in its report on state procurement of grain in 1967: 


Fifty-seven million tons of grain entered the resources of the state, and thé plans 
for the purchase of wheat, pulses, barley and oats were fulfilled. Five-hundred-and- 
sixteen-thousand tons of rice and 550,000 tons of polygonum were purchased, 
which is considerably above thg plan. Never before have such amounts of these 
crops been procured.” 7 


This means that in 1967 the state received 18 ,000, 000 t tons, or exactly 24 

percent, less ‘grain from state and collective farms than in the preceding year. 

’ The report shows that grain deliveries were 9,000,000 tons down in the RSFSR, 
8,700,000 tons in Kazakhstan, and 92,000 tons in the Ukraine.® 

After the publication of the Central Statistical Authority’s report, Minister 

of Agriculture Vladimir Matskevich explained to reporters that the reduction 
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in the size of the grain harvest had been due to poor weather in the principal 
grain-growing regions. He said: ' 


Severe drought hit parts of the Trans-Volga region and the Kubyshev and 
Saratov Oblasts, the Orenburg, Uralsk and Aktyubinsk Oblasts, the Alta: Krai, 
_the Pavlodar, Karaganda and Semipalatinsk Oblasts, and certain areas of the Tselino- 
grad and Kokchetav Oblasts. The drought was so severe that there were even diffi- 
culties ın watering livestock; small rivers and springs dried up completely. Neither 
was the weather particularly favorable for the harvest in the Ukraine and the 
Northern Caucasus.® 


In order not to deviate from the tenor of Brezhnev’s speech, the Minister 
-hastened to add that 


.. thanks to the growing assistance being rendered agriculture by the state in the 
way of technical equipment, the broad application of scientific recommendations, 
the absorption of advanced experience, a high degree of organization, and the selfless 
labor of farm workers, state and collective farms have largely overcome the diffi- 
culties deriving from the unfavorable weather conditions and ate winding up the 
economic year in an organized fashion.10 


Matskevich then proudly announced that the procurement of livestock for 
the year had reached the level planned for 1970. (What he did not mention was 
¿that farms had been compelled to get rid of livestock because they had been 
unable to lay in adequate stocks of coarse fodder for the winter on accoun of 
the drought.) However, shortly afterwards, at the end of November, official 
concern over the year’s disappointing agricultural performance found expression 
at a meeting convened by the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences on 
the theme “Introduce Scientific Achievements Into Production!” whose parti- 
cipants included Matskevich, Melioration and Water Economy Minister Alek- 
seyevsky, senior officials of the Party Central Committee responsible for agri- 
culture, and the Presidents of the East German and Bulgarian Academies of 
Agricultural Sciences. + 


That the USSR’s agricultural troubles are not due to bad weather alone 
is reflected in an article entitled “On the Role of the Alliance Between Workers 
and Peasants” by First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers Dmitry 
Polyansky, which appeared in the jubilee issue of the Party’s theoretical mouth- 
piece Kommunist.\* Polyansky insists that it is time industry stopped being devel- 
oped at the expense of agriculture. Only by striking a sensible balance between 
these two economic sectors, he says, can the necessary “material and technical 
basis” for the country’s state and collective farms be created: 

Approximate calculations show that agriculture accounts for about one-third 


of the net income produced annually in. the national economy. For a considerable 
period, however, expenditure ‘on the needs of collective and state farms was pro- 
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portionally very much less. The subyectivistic approach of certain leading officials 
to agricultural problems had the result that the collective and state farms could 
not produce enough to satisfy the‘country’s increasing requirements. 13 


In other words, the USSR has reached its present position of second greatest 
industrial power in the world by ruthlessly exploiting the state and collective 
farms, whose produce is bought up at excessively low prices and resold (in 
suitably processed form) at excessively high prices to the final consumers—who 
include farm workers. Many farms find themselves in a paradoxical situation in 
which the more they produce, the greater their losses—and the lower the wages 
which they can afford to pay their workezs. Polyansky expresses the view that 


A sharp increase in the growth rates of collective and state farm production 
and fixed capital requires a certain redistribution of the national income in favor of 
agriculture. Such a redistribution, however, would not involve the expenditure of 
the resources of other [economic] branches: the net income of the collective and 
state farms is quite sufficient to satisfy the requirements of agriculture.'4 


The younger and more enterprising farm workers are streaming into the 
cities, with the result that many farms, especially those not in the black-earth 
zone, ate experiencing a labor shortage. In addition to this, Polyansky himself 
is forced to concede, while asserting that farms have received a “tremendous 
amount” of machinery under the Soviet regime, that the Soviet farm worker 
has less horsepower at his disposal than his counterparts in leading “capitalist” 
countries. He observes that in 1966 there was in the Sovier Union only one 
tractor per 135 hectares of pastureland and only one combine per 237 hectares 
of grain-growing land.15 In the previous year, it may be added, the degree of 
mechanization of cow-milking was 27 percent, of fodder distribution 3 percent 
(mechanization here being confined to show farms), and of cow-stall cleaning 9 
percent.16 

Polyansky, moreover, does not appear to have a particularly high opinion 
of the machinery available. He writes: 


We need more perfect tractors, combines and other machines which are less 
massively built, have an economical fuel consumption and good cross-country 
ability, and are capable of increasing labor productivity. ... We must make machines 
capable of performing several operations simultaneously.}? ` 


A major reason for the inadequate mechanization of Soviet agriculture is a 
severe dearth of electric power. According to Polyansky, in 1966 a mere 21,000 
million of the 545,000 million kilowatt-hours generated in the USSR was placed 
at the disposal of agriculture. More extensive use of electric power would enable 
such seasonal and urgent work as spring Rowe: pest control and, of course, 
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harvesting to be carried out much faster and without incurring the tremendous 
losses occurring at present. Polyansky observes that in leading “capitalist” 
countries the agricultural worker has more electric power at his command than 
the city, worker. 18 


Polyanisky says that the time has come to undertake a “transformation” of 
the Soviet countryside (the low standard of living here is one of the causes of 
low agricultutal productivity). It is imperative, he writes, that 


... the village become more attractive, acquire fresh strength and become more 
and more like the city in respect of cultural and living amenities. . . 

When speaking of such a transformation, we do not simply have individual 
collective and state farms ın mind. What is now required 1s comprehensive develop- 
ment of entire regions. . .1° i 


Polyansky considers that if the Soviet national product stays at its present 
level, the transformation may be effected during the course of “the next few 
five-year plans.’’?0 

One of the consequences of the pricing of agricultural and industrial products 
‘in favor of industry is a serious wage discrepancy. The kolkhoznik, moreover, 
is worse off than his state farm colleague. He is usually employed for only a few 
months in the year, and has no paid leave. For this reason, he tends to concentrate 
on working on his private plot, which not infrequently constitutes his main 
source of income. In order to alleviate the situation, it is being recommended 
that workshops for the repair of agricultural equipment be set up in which 
kolkhoz workers can supplement their earnings. More important, it is proposed 
to soon introduce guaranteed state-farm-level remuneration on collective farms. 
_ The Soviet government has already, in fact, given instructions that farms for 
© which this is financially impossible be granted five-year credits. However, says 
‘Polyansky, officials in certain government agencies are still apparently unaware 
of the importance of this reform. He comments: i 


Even certain senior officials of the State Bank have tried on more than one occa- 
sion to “put a spoke in the wheel” by delaying the issue of credits for guaranteed 
remuneration. Such behavior can only be explaimed by political short-sightedness.*1 


Polyansky complains, in fact, that 


In certain components of our planning and economic apparatus... one still 
encounters a failure to understand the importance of improving agriculture as 
rapidly as possible, and... attempts to “balance” figures to the advantage of other 
branches of social production and put things night in these branches at the expense 
of collective and state farms. ?? 
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; The sensible and well-meaning recommendations of Polyansky, however, 
call to mind the proverb which says that the road to Hell is paved with good 
intentions. In the almost forty years since collectivization, there have been 
many recommendations such as those made-by the Soviet First Deputy Premier, 
but none has offered a solution to the cardinal problem how to restore the 
kolkhoznik’s interest in collective farming. The jubilee year figures for state 
grain procurements are telling evidence that the persistent attempts by the Party 
and government to achieve stable harvests have so far failed. Neither increased ' 
application of machinery and mineral fertilizer nor the introduction of guaranteed 
wages for collective farm workers has helped to swell the harvest. The Soviet 
leaders’ prophecies that the.1967 harvest would be a big one have not come true: 
State procurement of grain ‘dropped to’the 1958 level of 57,000,000 tons.23 


At the same time, the USSR’s grain requirements have considerably increased. 
Since 1958, the population has grown by 30,000,000, and on account of a rise 
in the numbers of all kinds of livestock, the demand for cancentrated fodder 
increased from 35,000,000 tons in 1958 to 65,500,000 tons in 1965.24 The demand 
for grain on the part of industry, in particular the chemical PA has also 
experienced a tremendous rise, 


In his jubilee speech, Brezhnev declared that-under the Soviet regime a new 
class,-the kolkhoz peasantry, had arisen which was spoken of among the populace - 
with deep respect as a “significant political force.” The opposite is rather the 
case. Particularly in the cities, the term “kolkhoznik” is still used as an insult, 
as denoting a “second-class person.”?8 Even in literary works, the kolkhozniks 
are regarded with contempt. As Literaturnaya gazeta put it, “the sentiments of 
country people have been depicted in an over-simplified and primitive fashion.” 27 
In the same newspaper, a certain Vladimir Voronov expressed the opinion that 
“agriculture lacks one thing.. -—popularity. ? “Country people,” he said, 

“have stopped loving and respecting their native localities.”*8 ~ 


In conclusion, ‘it may be observed that the fact that Polyansky, who besides 
being First Deputy: Chairman of the Council of Ministers is a member of the 
Party Central Committee’s Politburo, bas seen fit to come out in the Party’s 
theoretical mouthpiece with criticism of top state agencies on account of their - 
attitude to agriculture would appear to indicate the existence of considerable 
differences ovér agricultural policy within the Soviet leadership. 
` i S. Kabysh 





33 Narodnoye khozyassivo SSSR v 1965 godu. o p- 311. 

a Thid., p. 392. 

a5 Pravda, November 4, 1967. . g i 
36 See, for example, Komsomolskaza pravda, July 17, 1965. es 
27 Literaturnaya gazeta, December 5, 1967. 

28 Thid., November 29, 1967. 
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Als 


The Arts 


ene Stie Symphony Orchestra of the USSR in Munich: 
Tchaikovsky à la russe? 


On November 13, 1967, as already reported in these columns,! the State 
Symphony Orchestra of the USSR, under its conductor Yevgeny Svetlanov, 
gave a concert in the Congress Hall of the Deutsches Museum in Munich. The 
program consisted entirely of works by Russian composers—namely, Glazunov’s 
music to the ballet “Raymonde,” Prokofiev’s First Violin Concerto (op. 19) 
in D major, and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony (op. 64) in E minor. 

For West German audiences, Russian music played by Russians is something 
of a rarety, and so the atmosphere was one of tense expectation. Attention was 
naturally concentrated upon the “Fifth,” as being the most important item in the 
program and one of the most popular works among German audiences; at the 
same time, this work—and indeed Tchaikovsky in general—is frequently a 
subject of lively debate in Germany. 

As the initial powerful chords of the Glazunov broke the rustling silence 
of expectation, one had the impression that one was in for an evening of light 
music of a superior kind, and the more serious-minded listeners shook their 
heads in wonderment. Later, when it transpired that this rather unhappy choice 
had been motivated by a desire to please Glazunov’s daughter, who is living in 
Munich, the unfortunate first impression was only slightly alleviated. 

The soloist of the evening, Liana Isakadze, pupil first of Professor L. Shiu- 
kashvili and subsequently of David Oistrakh, did honor to her teachers and to 
her Georgian homeland, and justified the hopes that had been placed in her after 
she had ‘won first prize in the Long-Thibaud Concours International in Paris 
in 1965. Prokofiev’s Violin Concerto, with its extreme virtuosity, its occasional 
roguish humor and ever-recurring awkward runs and trills, was presented with 
an unruffled én which seemed to bely all technical difficulty. Her technical 
mastery, coupled with her slender, velvety tone, enabled her to present the soft 
lyrical passages and the energetic “devil’s trills” on the G string with equal 
elegance. Although the poor acoustics of the hall were primarily responsible for 
the fact that, despite the orchestra’s soft accompaniment, the solo instrument was 
not always properly audible, one had the impression that Miss Isakadze’s tone 
was in fact rather small: the con sordino passages were especially critical, and here 
the solo violin was reduced to a scarcely audible whisper. This extremely charming 
young violinist (she is only twenty-one years old) showed a cultivated Caucasian 
temperament’ in her polished interpretation of a work which on occasion is 
decidedly recalcitrant. As was evident from the applause, the audience was not 
slow to appreciate these qualities. (That the soloist, on entering the hall, bowed 
first to the orchestra and only after to the audience, was bound to attract a 
Westerner’s attention; in general, it was inpereeene to note the air of easy sophisti- 


1B Bulletin, 1968, No. 1, pp. 45—46. 
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cation which these Soviet artistes displayed, in spite of all the scorn poured in the 
past upon Western “bourgeois” manners.) ; 

Yevgeny Svetlanov’s opportunity came with the Tchaikovsky. If the audience 
expected a “Russian” interpretation marked by strong emotionalism, it was 
thoroughly disappointed. Instead of a° kaleidoscopic succession of extremes of 
mood such as one associates with the conscience-stricken “‘expansive Russian 
soul” 2 /a Dostoyevsky, Svetlanov offered an interpretation marked by disci- - 
pline and self-control. His performance was objective, and in conducting he 
showed an economy of movement which nevertheless provoked a precise 
response from the orchestra. 

> Svetlanov is a relatively young conductor. Born in 1928 into a Moscow 
family of artistic leanings, he rapidly made a career for himself. (He conducted 
at the Bolshoi Theater while still a student at the Moscow Conservatory.) His 
appearance in Western Germany with a program consisting entirely of Russian 
music was no doubt partly due to the fact that his. interest is primarily in the 
Russian composers, especially Rakhmaninov. Some are of the opinion that he 
js not yet capable of doing full justice to the Viennese classics. 

In the Introduction to the first movement of the Tchaikovsky symphony, 
particularly the descending fourth notes in the fourth and fifth bars, the tempo 
seemed to herald a Tchaikovsky interpretation after the taste of those who 
associate this composer with the tearful emotionalism of the “expansive Russian 
soul.” It was therefore a relief to hear the first subject of the movement proper 
enter with.a lightness well suited to the peculiar character of its rhythm. At 
subsequent repetitions of the theme of the Introduction, Svetlanov increased the 
pace slightly, so avoiding the initial danger of a slow and ponderous tempo. 


The theme given to the horns at the beginning of the second movement was 
wonderfully played, but seemed to hang in the air since the string accompaniment 
was too quiet. Here as elsewhere in the symphony, a noticeable gap occurred in 

„the volume of tone of the solo instruments and the accompaniment—especially, 
of course, the strings, whose tone was remarkably soft, though full—so that the 
brass in particular was sometimes too prominent. Svetlanov is evidently fond of 
stressing what he considers to be important features: an example was provided 
by the muted trumpets in the third movement, the prominent effect of which, 
with its suggestion of jazz, provoked smiles of satisfaction from the audience. 


The second subject of the first movement, to which the eighth-note rests 
lend an air of plaintive melancholy, was given out by the strings with an easy 
smoothness which demonstrated the orchestra’s subtle response to the conductor’s 
baton. In general, one was impressed by the precision with which the players 
reacted to Svetlanov’s every gesture. Notwithstanding this almost military 
discipline, the tonal effect—except for the passages already mentioned—was 
always full and round without lapsing into sentimentality. It is to be hoped that 
despite politica: differences such opportunities for cultural exchange will occur 
more frequently, for both countries stand to gain. 

; f B. Riza 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


The central theme of the second issue of.the Party’s theoretical journal 
Kommunist for this year was the idea of property. This was not without reason. 
At the present time, manifestations of a desire to own property are extremely 
frequent in the Soviet Union, a fact which is convincingly illustrated in Soviet 
belles-lettres. In the issue of Kommunist under consideration, M. Sakov writes in 
an’ article entitled “Social Property—the Economic Basis of Socialism” that 


.. property in the Marxist sense is a social form (method) of acquiring material 
goods which, being inherent in a given historical stage in the development of 
production, is inseparable from production relations. It is, in fact, their immanent 
(internal) basis (Kommunist, 1968, No. 2, page 72). 


‘The author futher maintains: 


The decisive role of communal ownership as the economic basis of Soviet 
society is sufficiently illustrated by life itself. On this basis, people’s entire way of 
life and way of thinking have been radically changed. The transformation of workers 
into joint owners of communal production brought the disappearance of social 
antagonisms between people, and an end to the ‘ penta free-for-all” (page 73). 


It is then jegud at length that every y Soviet citizen is an owner of property. 
We are told: 


Socialism is historically the first form -of production to combine directly, at a 
high level of socialization of the means of production, property and labor on a 
social scale. The division of people into’ proprietors and non-proprietors, into 
masters and workers, is thereby done away with. All members of society become 
equal owners of socialized means of production and joint masters of communal 
production (sbid.). : 


Realizing, however, that in the USSR classes differ in their views on the way 
` in which the social product is being distributed, Sakov elaborates: 


While completely excluding a division of society into antagonistic classes, 
socialist property relations are not immediately freed from all class and other 
distinctions between the workers themselves. Since a socialist socialization of the 
means of production is carried out in two ways (by expropriating large private 
„property and cooperating small producers, primarily peasants), communal ownership 
of the means of production is confirmed in two forms: ownership by the state (by 
all the people), and ownership by cooperatives and collective farms. . 


: Ownership by the state (by all the people) expresses the equality of all workers— 
state-employed workers, collective farmers and intellectuals—as joint masters of 
communal production (page 74). i 
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From this, Sakov concludes: 


. the working class does not confront other sections of workers as a monopolist 
owner of the means of production socialized on a national scale. Its leading role is 
determined ... by the fact that it bases its work on the property of all the people, 
and by its work directly makes the main contribution toward eam the repro- 
duction and accumulation of this property (sb:d.). 


As regards the peasantry, Sakov has the following to say: 


Collective farm workers, as state farm workers, farm state Jand allocated to 
them for their use free of charge and for an unlimited period. At the same time, 
they base their work on means of production which are at their collective disposal, 
which determines the class differences between them and the [state-employed] 
workers (zbid.). 


The sophism on which the entire article is based comes out particularly 
clearly in the definition of administrative personnel at a production enterptise 
as belonging to a collective whose members, as owners of the enterprise, are 
equal, differing only in respect of specialty and function. In fact, of course, 
while a director can dismiss a worker, a worker has no right to dismiss a director. 


A socialist economy is depicted as a veritable horn of plenty. We are told: 


The full development of socialist ownership means the creation of a complete 
sufficiency of consumer goods, while the gradual evolution of socialist into Com- 
munist ownership is inevitably linked with the achievement of an abundance of 
material and spiritual blessings for all. The historical course of tne development of 
socialist into Communist property is, as regards the material result, the course of 
the transformation of the socialist countries into the richest countries of all, with 
the highest standard of living (page 77). 


Furthermore, says the author: 


The accumulation’ of riches in the form ‘of socialist property excludes such 
consequences as growing idleness and parasitism on the part of a section of the 
population, the division of society into rich and poor, into those who work and 
those who reap the fruits of other people’s labor. For this reason, the all-out mul- ` 
tiplication of social prosperity not only does not threaten the ideals of Communism, 
but constitutes the cia ria material prerequisite for their full realization 


(page 78). 

Developing this, thought, Sakov forecasts that socialist ownership will 
completely free ‘ ‘people from the power of material things, from a fetishistic 
preoccupation with material things, and people’s material interests from egoistic 
striving” (sbid.). According to Sakov, people will derive greater pleasure from 
accumulating social property than from accumulating personal property. ` 


The rosy promise of a blooming socialist economy, says the author, can be 
realized provided that management is competent. Here Sakov warns that 

We cannot have an administrative organ which bears no responsibility for its 

actions. Here, the degree of responsibility is realistic and adequate if it corresponds 
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to the character of the administrative functions concerned. To find such a degree 
of responsibility is a complicated task which as yet is far from having been solved 
(page 79). 


The author then admits: 


Excessively long chains of command [#nogostupenchatost] and a certain parallel- 
ism, accompanied by insufficiently resolute implementation of the principle of 
responsibility, are weakening the proprietary attitude to the people’s property. It 
sometimes happens that at a certain stage in the economic process, items of great 
material value oe lose their “owner” and even become a burden for those 
left holding them.... The result is that social property gets lost; everyone sees 
this, but no one can be held responsible (page 80). 


These words are tantamount to a denial of the ants point of socialist 
property. 
‘The final section of the article is devoted to the question of socialist thrift, 
The central point here is'as follows: 


+ The thrift campaign, which is educating true masters of the people’s property, 
is strong by reason of the high level of awareness and enthusiasm of the workers. 
This powerful moral force, however, only fully comes into its own under suitable 
conditions, which, as experience has shown, are created by the system of economic 
accountability (page 82). 


In other words, Soviet workers only display maximum “awareness” and 
enthusiasm when given broad opportunities to feather their nests, i.e., to acquite 
personal, as opposed to social, property. Sakov, however, has nothing to say on 
the subject of the natural human instinct to acquire personal property, evidently 
feeling this is a ticklish question. 


The next article in the issue of Kommunist under discussion is entitled “Cap- 
italist Property Today,” by M. Dragilev, who begins by announcing the decline 
of the free world: 


The decline of this [capitalist] system in our era signifies that capitalist property 
relations, which during the early period of capitalism’s existence acted as a stmulator 
of productive forces, have become a factor which is restricting and retarding their 
full- development, frequently hindering their growth oe These relations 
‘have thus had their day (page 84). 


At the same time, the author cannot pass over in silence the fact that the 
capitalist economy is flourishing, a fact which he explains as follows: 


The continued growth of productive forces under capitalist conditions has 
become possible only because an agglomeration of capitalist property has taken 
place, the replacement of the individual form of this property by its group form, 
namely yoznt-stock companies (page 85). 


Dragilev makes a detailed examination of various economic theories con- 
cerning the forms of administration of capital. He writes: 
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The ownership of capital has now been separated from the administration of 
capital. The bulk of capitalist profit is being acquired by the monopolistic apex of 
the bourgeoisie. Extraction of profit is organized by hired administrators under the 
control of the monopolists. It is this monopolistic bourgeoisie which is a parasitic 
class group not necessary for social production (page 90). 


One of the more curious arguments of the author is that in capitalist countries 
state property is the property of capitalists. The reader is told: 


State enterprises [ın capitalist countries) employ hired workers who create 
surplus value. These enterprises are therefore capitalist (page 91). . 


One may reasonably ask: what enterprises, including Soviet ones, do not 
employ hired workers who create surplus value? 

Most paradoxical of all is the conclusion drawn by the author from the 
accumulation of state capital in Western countries, namely that 

... the material prerequisites for new socialist revolutions have reached an unprec- 

edented degree of maturity. At the present level of socialization of production, 


socialist transformations have become an indispensable condition for a society’s 
further development (page 94). 


Summing up, one may-say that the contributions reviewed amount to an 
attempt to prove that Utopia is reality, and that reality is doomed. 


A. Gayev 
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Publications of the institute ; 


for the Study of the USSR: 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 14, 1967, 130 pp. 
(In Russian.) l 

This issue contains: “Fifty Years of Communist 
Rule in the USSR,” by Nikolai Galay; “The 
Soviet Regime and the Arab East,” by Suleyman 
Tekiner; “Some Facts About Soviet Agricultural 
Science,” by G. D. Gagarin; “Soviet Policy in 
the Sphere of Criminal Law,” by Yury Mironenko; 
reviews by Alexander Vardy of an international 
symposium on “Dialectics and Modern Natural 
Science” held in the USSR Academy of Sciences 
in October 1966 (the first part of this review 
appeared in issue No. 11), and by G. Vvedensky 
of L M. Lyubimov’s Poleznye sshopayemrye SSSR. 
‘(Minerals of the USSR), a chronicle of religious 
events; and a general chronicle of events for 
July—September, 1967. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 22, 1967, 96 pp. 
(In German.) 


This issue (the first with a new cover) opens 


with a philosophical study by Eberhard Schneider- 


entitled “Dialectics mm the Subhuman: [wnzer- 


geistigen] Sphere?” In this “attempt at a critical . 


presentation of Materialistic Dialectics at, its 
present stage,” the author considers whether 
dialectics can have a place in a system of monistic 
materialism. This implies the question whether 
Marx did not turn Hegel’s dialectical philosophy 
upside. down instead of (as he maintained) 
“putting it-the right way up.” He discusses the 
post-Stalin redistribution of the laws and prin- 
ciples of dialectics and the rehabilitation of the 
“negation of negation,” and points out that some 
representatives of dialectical materialism today 
are even prepared to acknowledge that con- 
sciousness has an “objectively real’ existence, 
thus threatening to burst the confines of monistic 


materialism. He comes to the conclusion that the 


term “dialectical materialism” -is a contradictio in 
adjecto, since the dialectical method has no place 
in monistic materialism, and that serious Soviet 
philosophers consequently find themselves obliged 
to interpret matter “‘less and less matertalistically— 
not to say, idealistically.” Of especial interest is 
the section in which the author assembles and 
analyses the Communist definitions of the con- 
cepts “contradiction” and “opposition,” which 
are fundamental to the dialectical system, and 
£ i 
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points out that these definitions are confused and 
on occasion mutually contradictory. 

‘“Khrushchev’s Campaign Against the Private 
Sector” of Soviet agriculture, by Dr. Karl-Eugen 
Wadekin, who specializes in questions concerning 
Soviet agriculture and the Soviet population, 1s 
the first comprehensive survey of this subject. 
Distinguishing between categories of small- 
scale producers, the article deals in detail with 
the sizes of private plots, private stockbreeding 
(including the questions of fodder and pasturing), 
the effects of “sovkhozization,” the resurrection 
of the idea of “agro-cities” and the kolkhoz 
markets, and also with the effects of political direc- 
tives and of legislation on the private sector and its 
relation to the communal sector. In conclusion, 
the author observes that notwithstanding the 
efforts of Khrushchev’s successors to correct his 
worst mistakes in this field, their attitude to the 
private sector of agriculture was ın essence 
probably the same, and suggests that the recent 
abatement ın the discussion of the subject may, as 
in 1955, herald a return to restrictive measures 

The last of the three articles, “Development 
and Position of the Soviet Oil Industry,” by Dr. 
Werner Gumpel, author of Die Seebafen- und 
Schiffabrispohitik des COMECON (Berlin, 1963), 
is primarily noteworthy for its conclusions on 
Soviet opportunities for oil exports. If in 1970 
the USSR fulfills its oil production plan and 
consumes the estimated amount of oil, it will 
have to reduce its oil exports by about 35 million 
tons, but if its export obligations amounting to 
83 million tons are to be honored, it will have to 
cut its domestic consumption. Consequently, the 
spate of Soviet onl feared in some quarters may 
not occur. The effects upon Soviet stocks of 
hard currency are easy to imagine. 

Under the heading “Documents,” a full and 
(so far as possible) accurate translation 1s given 
of A. I. Solzhenitsyn’s letter to the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Union of Writers of the USSR, 
which the Western press has published in versions 
that were more or less abridged and also not 
entirely free of errors. Translations of relevant 
passages in other texts—e.g, that of this 
union’s statutes—are also given. 

The issue closes with reviews by Dietrich 
Summert of Von Nietzsche zu Hitler oder Der 
Trrationalismus in der deutschen Politik, by Georg 
Lucacs, and also in brief form of four books 
published by J. F. Lehmanns Verlag on various 
aspects of German and Soviet war equipment, a 
notice of the current issue of Sovefica (Naples) 
and a Chronicle of Institute News. 
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STUDIES ON THE SOVSET UNION, 
New Series, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1967, 148 pp., and 
Vol. VI, No. 1, 1967, 152 pp. (In English.) 


Articles in these two issues are based on papers 
presented to the conference held by the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR in Murich from 
October 24 to 28, 1966, on the theme “The 
October Revolution: Promise and Realization,” 
and reported in the Bwilstin (1967, No. 1). Both 
issues, the second and third in a series of four 
devoted to the conference proceedings, are -de- 
voted ;to the economic sector.’ 

The first issue contains the following articles: 
“Soviet Economic Development and Policy 
Alternatives,” by John P. Hardt; “The Soviet 
Economy: Performance and Growth,” by Stan- 
ley H. Cohn; “Planning for Industrial Growth,” 
by Eugène Zaleski; “Collectivization: New and 
Old Myths,” by Roy D. Laird; “From ' the Prom- 
ise of Land and Bread to the Reality. of the 
State Farm,” by Carl R. Zoerb; and “Soviet 
Agriculture: A Balance Sheet,” by Jerzy F. Karcz. 

The second issue contains thé following 
articles: “Fifty Years of Soviet Labor,” by Norton 
D. Dodge; “Marxist Economic Theory in the 
USSR,” by Jack Miller; “Satisfaction of Consumer 
Needs,” by Heinrich Vogel; “The Promise of 
Economic Self-Sufficiency under Soviet Socal- 
ism,” by Leon M. Herman; “The Kosygin Re- 
forms: New Wine in Old Bottles?”, by James 
H. Blackman, and “Some Reflections on the 
Growth of the Soviet Economy,” by G. Warren 
Nutter. 

x, 

RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: YE- 
ZHEMESYACHNY OBZOR is a new Russtan- 
language publication of the Institute which 
appears monthly in mimeographed form. It also 
appears in German às RELIGION UND 
ATHEISMUS IN DER UdSSR: BIN MO- 
NATLICHER ÜBERBLICK. Tae aim of this 

new publication is to provide the Western reader 
' with source information on developments in the 
USSR ın the fields of religion and atheism. Issues 
which have so far appeared are numbers 1—4 of 
the Russian edition and 1—3 of the German 
edition (first month of publication was November 
1967). Each issue has an approximate length of 


ten pages. 1 


PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No. 
1967, 84 Pp. (In French.) 


This issue has the following contents: “Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” by N. Galay, “The Soviet 
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Concept of a Revolutionary Democratic Regime,” 
by Georg von Stackelberg; “A New Extension 


` of Criminal Liability ın the USSR,” by Y. Mito- 


nenko; “The Conflict Between the ‘Technicians’ 
and the ‘Intellectuals’, by S. Voronitsyn; 
“Soviet Experience in Economics,” by R. Zybenko; 
“Features of the New Five-Year Plan (1966—70),” 
by G. Vvedensky; and “Orthodox Monasteries 
in Russia and the Soviet Union,” by N. Teodo- 
rovich. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE.LA UNION SOVITE- 
TIC A, No. 25, 1968, 96 pp. Gn Spanish.) - 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “The 
USSR 1n Jubilee Year,” by Yury Marin (Byiletin, 
1967, No. 8); “Guardec Optimism the Keynote 
for 1967 Soviet Grain Harvest,” by Andret Babich 
(Analysis of Current Developments in ihe Soviet 
Unton, No. 469, 1967); “Problems Confronting 
Soviet Agriculture,” by I. W. Majstrenko and “A 
New Agranan Revolution,” by A. Avtorkhanov 
(Bulletin, 1967, No. 7); “The Question of Khoz- 
taschet,” by Keith Bush and “Soykhoz or 
Kholkhoz?” by Constantine Krylov (Bulletin, 
1967, No. 6), “The Soviet Union and Art,” by 
Bayram Riza (who starts by giving a general 
picture of art in Tsarist Russia and the hopes 
placed’by artists in the Revolution, and proceeds 
to show how, upon assuming power, the Soviet 
regime set about subjecting art—which before 
the Revolution had been in agreement with the 
Communists on many social issues—to its will); 
“Current Processes Within the Party and Pros- 
pects for the Future,” by A. ‘Avtorkhanov 
(Bulletin, 1967, No. 8), “A New Extension of 
Cnminal Liability in the USSR,” by Yury 
Mironenko (Bulletin, 1967, No. 6); and finally, 
“The Soviet Copper Industry,” by G. Vvedensky 


(Bulletin, 1967, No. 8). 


+ 


RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER | 
UdSSR: EIN MONATLICHER ÜBER- 
BLICK, No. 4, February 1968, 11 pp. (In 
German.) 


This issue contains mazerial on. Lenin’s decree 
“On Separating the Church from the State.and 
the School from the Church” and its present 
application; and practical measures being taken 
by the Soviet authorities to turn schoolchildren 
and students away from religion. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
a February 1968 


In its February 2 issue, Komsomolskaya pravda published an article by Academician 
S. G. Strumilin entitled “Profit,” described in an editorial foreword as an answer to 
the two questions now most frequently being posed to Soviet propagandists, namely. 
Can the economic reform be compared to NEP?-To what degree can profit be used as’ 
a criterion of production efficiency? 


Strumilin’ s reply was to the effect that a parallel could indeed be drawn between 
the economic reform and NEP. Both constituted necessary departures from previous 
policies occasioned primarily by agricultural crises. In both cases, there had béen a need 
to take into account the law of value, which had been misinterpreted in both Hast and 
West. One of those who had failed to grasp the essence of the recent economic reform 
was economist Y. G. Liberman, ‘who held the view that profit should be the sole 
criterion of the efficiency of Soviet enterprises. Strumilin'also attacked, without men- 
tioning names, those Soviet economists who considered that enterprises had to be 
given the right to dispose of their profits as they saw fit. In other words, Strumilin 
opposed the establishment of market felations, without which the reform is virtually 
worthless. 


In the past, Strumilin has on more than one occasion heralded the Party’s future 
policies. The article under discussion, however, would not appear to be of a directive 
nature inasmuch as it was published in a newspaper of secondary importance What 
may be expected is rather that the discussion on the reform will die down, or at least 
that the problem of managing a socialist economy will not be subjected to examination 
in all its aspects. The article shows, at any rate, that there will be no radical reform of 
the principles of socialist economic management. H. A. 


* 


The penetration of Western religious-philosophical and theological theories into 
the USSR has been reported on more than one occasion. In the early sixties, the works 
of Lelotte, Dondeyne and others became known in the USSR,‘and in the middle 
‘sixties, those of Frank and Lossky. Recently, some young people who created a circle 
in Leningrad in which the works of Berdyayev were studied were sent into psychiatric 
institutions. . 

In a book entitled Voprosy nauchnogo ateizma (Questions of Scientific Atheism) 
published in Moscow. last year, we find a contribution by Zh. K. Golotvin on “The 
Problem of Man in the Dialectical Theology of K. Barth.” Evidently Barth’s theory 
too is proving harmful to Soviet “scientific atheism.” This theory asserts that God 
exists independently of human consciousness. God manifests himself to man by means 
of revelations. The purpose of'human life lies not ın establishing social relations be- 
tween people, but in establishing relations between man and God. Barth observes that the 
latter relations are of a complex, dialectical and controversial nature. He thereby confirms 
personal religious experience, and gives the explanation for the vitality which makes 
religion immune to the attacks of atheists. 
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Barth’s theory 1s criticized primarily as being associated with the capitalist system 
under which ıt arose and spread. In addition, the combination of theology and dialectics 
is branded as “blasphemy” on the grounds that Marx, Engels and Lenin considered 
dialectics as an exclusively scientific method of investigation. 


The growing porosity of the “iron curtain” is also illustrated by the fact that the 
religious talks of Archbishop Ioann of San Francisco broadcast over the “Voice of 
America” are reaching believers in the Soviet Union. Letters are pouring in in response, 
some from Soviet officials. N. 


One year after their publication in Molodaya gvardiya (1967, No. 4), Vladimir Solo- 
ukhin’s “Letters from the Russian Museum” (cow available as a separate volume) have 
come in for severe criticism ia the Soviet press. In the February 21 issue of Lsteraturnaya 
gazeta, prominent art critic Aleksandr Kamensky sharply attacks Soloukhin, in a 
lengthy article entitled “Hurrying to Catch the ‘Strela’ [an express train from Lenin- 
grad to Moscow],” for completely ignoring current Soviet art in his predilection for 
the “patriarchal past.” Kamensky expresses the hope that the works of Soviet masters 
also to be found in the Russizn Museum will reveal to Soloukhin “new facets of human- 
ity unknown to the old art.” 


In the same vein, V. Voronov, in an article entitled “Invocation of the Spirits” 
published in the journal Yunast (1968, No. 2), berates Mo/odaya gvardiya for its “slavishly 
Slavophile concept of a people and peoplehood.” He protests against persistent search- 
ing for a “latter-day muzb:A-type truth” and against the “morbid lust” with which 
certain Soviet writers “reject everything modern [i.e., Soviet].” Voronov ends by 
warning darkly that “certain critical articles which have appeared in Molodaya gvardiya 
are creating a false impression of the position of this Komsomol journal in the present 
ideological struggle.” L. B. 


According to a report distributed to the Western press, twelve Soviet intellectuals 
approached the consultative conference of Communist and worke-s’ parties in Budapest 
with a stiff protest against -he suppression cf freedom of expression in the’ Soviet 
Union. The protest was occasioned by the trials of Sinyavsky and Daniel, Bykovsky 
and the Ginzburg group. 


Evidently in response to this protest, Komsomolskaya pravda carried, in its February 
28 issue, a collection of excerpts from readers’ letters on the Ginz>urg trial. The collec- 
tion appeared under the unequivocal heading “No Leniencel” The authors of these 
““letters to the editor” expressed not only approval of the sentences passed on Ginzburg 
and'his colleagues, but surprise at their “mildness.” The genezal tone of the letters 
was such that “traitor” was the most inoffensive of the epithets applied to the 
condemned writers. 


The editorial foreword, however, contained the admission, unprecedented in the, 
Soviet press, that the newspaper had also received “a few letters with a different pur- 
port,” in which doubt had been expressed as to the justification of the charge leveled 
at the writers. The editors attribute this largely to deliberate deception of the authors 
of the letters—who included writers—-by the “bourgeois” press. G. P. 
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On February 6, Soviet theater critic Mrs. M. Tusovskaya delivered a paper on 
“The Modern Russian Theater” at Munich University. The paper was based primarily 
on an examination of the different ways in which Chekhov’s play The Three Sisters has 
been handled by Russian producers at different periods. As examples, Turovskaya 
took the productions of Stanislavsky in 1902, Nemirovich-Danchenko in 1940, Efros 
in 1966 and Tovstonogov in 1968. The whole of the Stalin era from 1925 to 1956 was 
passed over in silence, except for the Nemirovich-Danchenko production. At the end 
of her report, Turovskaya claimed that the Russian stage needed no “absurd theater,” 
since everything which Becket had to offer had been anticipated by Chekhov, especially 
in The Three Sisters. 


Thus, Turovskaya’s paper provided an indirect admission that at the present time 
the Russian theater is producing nothing of world importance, and 1s making no 
attempt to compete with avant-garde theaters in the West. Also of interest is the fact 
that Turovskaya said nothing at all on socialist realism. B. R 


x 


On January 30 and February 2, the ‘first elections were held to the Academy of 
Pedagogic Sciences of the USSR, which began to be formed in August 1966 from the 
Academy of Pedagogic Sciences of the RSFSR. Twenty-six full members and 80 cor- 
responding members were elected. The fact that these elections, originally planned 
for December 1966, were several times postponed, and that several candidates, including 
S. P. Trapeznikov, Head of the Party Central Committee’s Science and Educational 
Institutions Department, withdrew, suggests that the elections were preceded by 
considerable internal struggle. SLY, 


* 


The eighth issue of Ekonomicheskaya gazeta for this year carries a commentary on 
the resolution of the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers calling for 
measures to secure an adequate supply of skilled workers for capital construction. As 
the newspaper observes, a failure to create permanent teams of skilled construction 
workers is one of the reasons why “in a number of branches of the national economy, 
capital investment plans are being underfulfilled and the lag in bringing new production 
capacities into operation has not been overcome.” Labor fluctuation in the construction 
industry, with its over 7,000,000 workers, is approximately double that in other indus- 
tries. This is: ascribed largely to inadequate living accommodation, cultural facilities 
and services at building sites, and to numerous shortcomings in the sphere of labor 
organization. The resolution of the Party Central Committee and the Council of Min- 
isters requires that, during the period 1968—70, no fewer than 834,000 skilled con- 
struction and assembly workers be trained at trade schools and placed at the disposal of 
construction ministries. During the same period, the latter ministries are to train over 
2,000,000 skilled workers on an on-the-job basis. In addition, living accommodation 
at construction sites is to be improved, and construction workers given bonuses for: 
length of service. i G. V. 

* 


On February 27, the Fourteenth Congress of Trade Unions of the USSR opened in 
Moscow (it should have begun on December 11 of last year). At present, it is difficult to 
arrive at any definite judgement on the congress owing to lack of material. However, 
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the fact that the agenda contains but three routine items (two reports, and the election 
of officers) suggests that the meeting is of a routine character. 

In his report to the congress, Aleksandr Shelepin, Chairman of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, observed that whereas the overwhelming majority 
of Soviet workers were working honestly and selflessly, there were still quite a few 
cases of violation of labor discipline. He spoke of shortcomings and irregularities in the 
d:stribution of warrants for stays in sanatoria and rest homes, in the allocation of living 
accommodation and in services, and of the need to expand the production of consumer 
goods. Finally, Shelepin devoted a considerable part of his report to the international 
side of Soviet trade union activity. . F. H. 

- * 

In the February issue of the journal Planovoye khozyaistvo, A. P. Bachurin, Deputy 
Chairman of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), explained the. Committee’s 
position in the discussion presently taking place in the Soviet Union on the subject 
of “plan and market.” ` 

Bachurin categorically, condemned those who contrasted plan with market, irrespec- 
` tively óf which of the two was preferred. Between plan and market, said Bachurin, 
there existed “dialectical unity. ”? In defense of the market, the Gosplan Deputy Chairman 
observed that the view.that in the USSR trade would “wither away” had been dismissed 
as leftist twaddle at the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934. At the same time, priority 
must be given to the plan, which could not be reduced to taking account of the demands 
of the market. According to Bachuria, the task of Soviet economic organs consists in 
. mastering the market mechanism and placing the latter at the service of the plan. 

'R. Z. 
* 


Using the Soviet governmental organ Jzvestia zs an example; the following appraisal 
may be made of Soviet press reporting on Vietaam: during a most eventful month. 

Firstly, news items, although. appearing daily, were exceedingly brief. Conspicuous 
was the small number (two to three) of major review articles. 

Secondly, virtually no use was made of Soviet sources. Reports on the bombing 
of North Vietnam came from Hanot, and those on developments in South Vietnam 
from the “progressive” section of the Western press. 

Thirdly, an attentive reader familiar with Soviet press reporting was able to obtain 
a clear and accurate picture of events, i.e., one which did not unduly exaggerate North 
. Vietnamese successes. ‘ ` 

On the basis of these reports, developments i in Vietnam during the period in ques- 
tion may be divided into three stages: 

The first, from January 31 to February 4, was marked by the sudden Vietcong 
offensive against towns and United States military bases ın South Vietnam, constituting 
an unexpected transfer of the brunt of the Vietccng attack from rural to urban areas, 
which had appeared to have been already pacified, The ls made it evident that 
the rebel forces involved were not extensive. 

The: second stage, from February 6 to 10, saw US countermeasures, troops being 
rushed in from rural areas to cities held or threatened by the Vietcong. 

The third and final stage was marked by the abatement of the rebel offensive and 
the gradual liquidation of rebel groups in captured ‘cities. 
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ioe Aa 4 
Dutide oe first stage, Soviet press reports bore Sich headings as “A Mighty Blow 
Against the Aggressors, » “Cities and Bases Attacked,” “Saigon—A Battle Arena,” 
“Embassy Besieged,” and “Pages of Unexampled Courage and Heroism.” On February 
. 2, Kosygin declared’ in-Kabul: “We are not only sympathizers but active participants 
in this struggle. Our weapons are being used by patriots. Effective aid will continue.’ 
‘In the second stage, optimism gave way to accounts of solidarity meetings organized 
at enterprises and large cities in the Soviet Union. On February 11, Brezhnev demon- 
~ strated Soviet’ support for the Vietcong by receiving its head in Moscow, while TASS 
said that the American “intruders” were anxious to “avenge their failures on the 
peaceful population by destroyitig homes, schools and hospitals and carrying out 
other acts of vandalism.” During the third stage, the Soviet press even abandoned tts 
‘colorful cold-war terminology, its reports being confined to enumerations of attacked 
cities, accounts of new local clashes, and so on. After February 27, the offensive could 
be considered over, as far as the Soviet press was concerned. 
' Summing up, one may say that Soviet reporting on events in Vietnam during 
February, despite the use of cold-war terminology and unequivocal expressions of 
sympathy for the rebels, was comparatively testrained and cautious. One may expect 
‘this to be duly a by the Chinese. N. G. 


* 


In Uzbekistan, as elsewhere in the Soviet Umon, the tenth anniversary of the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Enendstip:# and Cultural Relations with Foreign Counties 
was celebrated. 


The corresponding Uzbek society has contacts with almost all countries maintaining 
diplomatic relations with the USSR, including numerous institutions and persons in 
the fields ‘of science and culture. In many Asian and Latin American countries, there 
are permanent Soviet correspondents making extensive propaganda on the basis of 
material supplied by the society. In 1967, Uzbekistan was visited by 75 delegations 
from 40 countries. The visitors included President of the Somalian Afro-Asian Solidar- 
ity Committee Umar Ali, Professor Lanjela from Nepal, and East German historian 

\ Gerhard Odenbach. In turn, the society’s “activists” pay visits to foreign countries. 
The society has a women’s section. ` S. T. 


* 


On February 22, Admiral Gorshkov, Commander in Chief of the Soviet Navy, 
returned from a ten-day official visit to India. Gorshkov, who was accompanied by 
seven Soviet-naval officers, met Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi and President 
‘Dr. Zakir Hussain, as well as officers of the Indian Navy, and was taken round Indian 

naval establishments. According to the Delhi weekly Organizer, his visit was aimed at 
securing repair and refueling facilities on the Andaman Islands for Soviet naval vessels 
in the Indian Ocean. The recent visits 'to the Andaman Islands by Mrs. Gandhi and 
Minister of Home Affairs Chavan are believed to be connected with such a request. It 
is also believed that, as a bait, the Soviets offered to supply © to the Indians three sub- 
marines immediately, and further vessels later. P. N. A. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Rado) 


February 1968 


1 Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N 
Kosygin, accompanied by Deputy Foreign 
Minister N. P. Firyubin, Deputy Chairman of 
State Committee for Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions V. A. Sergeyev, and others, returns to 
Moscow from official visit to India during 
which Soviet-Indian relations were discussed 
and invitations by Kosygin to pay official 
visits to USSR accepted by President Zakir 
Hussain and Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. On his way back fom Delhi 
Kosygin paid bricf friendly visit to Afghani- 
stan. f 

Publication of communiqué on official visit 
of Chad Foreign Minister Jacques Baroum to 
USSR from January 24 to 31, Opinions were 
exchanged on Soviet-Chad relations and cur- 
rent ioternational and African problems, a 
cultural cooperation schedule signed for 1968 — 
1969, a telephone link brought into operation 
between Moscow and Fort Lamy, and an 
agreement reached calling for negotiations on 
establishment of direct air link between the 
two countries 


Announcement that plan of “Danube- 
Moldavia” irrigation system, to water Bud- 
zhak Steppe, has been approved 


2 Twenty-fifth anniversary of Soviet victory 
over German forces at Stalingrad. 
Soviet-Czech cultural and scientific coopera- 
tion schedule for 1968 signed following talks 
in Moscow. Schedule envisages wide range of 


joint projects dedicated to fiftieth anniversary . 


of Czechoslovak state, twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Soviet-Czech treaty of friendship, mutual 
assistance and postwar cooperation, and other 
dates of common importance to the two 
peoples. 

Meeting takes place on Party Central Com- 
mittee premises between Party Secretery Gen- 
eral L. I. Brezhnev and heads of agricultural 
departments of Union-republic Party central 
commuttees and krai and oblast Party com- 
mittees who attended monthly courses at 
Higher Party School of Party Central Com- 
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muttec. Meeting attended by Party Central 
Committee Secretaries A. P. Kirilenko and 
F. D. Kulakov as well as responsible officials 
from Party Central Committee’s Agricultural 
Department Principle topic is the practical 
implementation of resolutions of Twenty- 
Third Party Congress and Party Central Com- 
mittee concerning agricultural development 
and the question of increasing production of 
grain and livestock produce Speech on agri- 
cultural problems delivered by Brezhnev. 


Defense Minister Marshal A. A. Grechko 
receives military delegation from People’s 
Republic of South Yemen led by Defense 
Minister Al: Salem al-Beedh. Questions of 
mutual interest discussed with participation of 
Scviet First Deputy Defense Ministers Mar- 
shals I, I. Yakubovsky and M. V Zakharov, 
and others. 


Announcement that RSFSR Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences has been expanded into 
USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 
Twenty-six new members and 80 correspond- 
ing members have been elected to the 
Academy. 


Announcement that two-day all-Union con- 
ference of senior public order officials, attended 
by USSR Procurator General R. A Rudenko, 
Deputy Departmental Head of Party Central 
Committee V I Laputin, Deputy Chairman of 
USSR Supreme Court V. I. Terebilov, Min- 
isters for the Preservation of Public Order of 
Union and autonomous republics and heads of 
public order departments of executive com- 
mittees of krai and oblast councils of working 
people’s deputies, has taken place in Moscow. 
Speech on improving enforcement of the law 
by public order authorities delivered by Mın- 
ister for the Preservation of Public Order of 
the USSR, Colonel General N. A Shchelokov 


Twentieth anniversary of signing of Soviet- 
Rumanian treaty of friendship, cooperation 
and mutual assistance. 


Soviet-Hungarian agreement on exchange 
of consumer goods during 1968 signed in 


s 


Budapest. Exchange 1s to have total value of 
46,400,000 rubles. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Central Committee Politburo Member A. J. 
Pelše leaves Moscow for Delhi to attend 
Eighth National Congress of Indian Com- 
munist Party 


Cambodian military delegation led by National 
Defense Minister Major General Duong Sam 
Ol arrives in Moscow in response to invitation 
by Soviet Defense Minister Marshal A A. 
Grechko. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium passes resolution 

setting up all-Union Ministry of Machine 
Building of the USSR. 
. ‘Czechoslovak delegation led by Deputy 
Prime Minister Otakar Simunck arrives ın 
Moscow to attend eighth session of Soviet- 
Czech intergovernmental commission on eco- 
nomic, scientific and technical cooperation. 

Meeting of general assembly of USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences opens in Mos- 
cow. Report on Academy’s work during past 


four years delivered by President of the ` 


Academy, Professor N N. Blokhin 


6 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-201.” 


Soviet-Afghan agreement on economic 
and technical cooperation in 1967—72 signed 
following negotiations in Moscow. Afghan- 
astan to receive economic and technical assist- 
ance in various construction projects, and 
Soviet specialists to be sent to Afghanistan to 
carry out surveying and geological prospecting 
and give on-the-job technical training 

First “scientific session” of USSR Academy 
of Pedagogic Sciences opens in Moscow 
Education Minister M A. Prokofev speaks on 
current problems of school development, and 
President of the Academy V M. Khvostov on 
urgent educational problems 


7 Death of Soviet movie producer and People’s 
Artiste of the USSR Ivan Pyrev 
Announcement that presidium of USSR 
Academy of Sciences has adopted resolution 
establishing a section for Earth sciences, with 
two departments, one to be concerned with 
geology, geophysics, geochemistry and min- 
ing, and the other with atmospheric physics, 
oceanology, terrestrial water balance and 


geography. 


8 Four-day all-Union seminar-conference on 


fiftieth anniversary of Soviet Armed Forces, 
organized by All-Union “Znantye” Socicty, 
Central Committee of DOSAAF and Soviet 
War Veterans’ Committee with participation 
of Central Political Department of Soviet 
Army and Navy and attended by heads of 
republican, krai and oblast departments of 
“Znaniye” Society, lecturers and workers in 
cultural and educational mstitutions, comes to 
an end in Moscow. Speech by General of the 
Army A. A. Yepishev on “The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union—Organizer and 
Leader of the Armed Forces of the Soviet 
Union.” Speeches also delivered or military- 
patriotic education, the work of DOSAAF, 
etc. 

Publication of joint communiqué on talks 
in Japan between Soviet and Japanese Com- 
mumist Party delegations which took place 
January 31—February 7. Soviet delegation 
included Party Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo Member M. A. Suslov and 
Director of Party Central Committee’s Insti- 
tute of Marxism-Leninism P N. Fedoseycv 
Opinions were exchanged on such questions 
of mutual interest as current international 
situation, holding of international conference 
of Communist and workers’ parties and nor- 
malization of relations between Soviet and 
Japanese Communist parties (virtually dis- 
rupted in 1964). 

Announcement that kraı and oblast Party 
conferences have begun. Main task of con- 
ferences 1s to review work carried out since 
Twenty-Third Party Congress and lay down 
practical measures for the future Attention 
wil be focused chiefly on Party management 
of the economy, in particular industrial and 
agricultural production. Participants in confer- 
ences include members of Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo. 


Meeting of general assembly of USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences comes to an end 
in Moscow. Microbiologist V. D. Timyakov 
elected President of Academy (replacing N N 
Blokbin), and S R. Mardashev and V V. 
Kovanov reelected Vice-Presidents and V. I 
Struchkov Chief Academic Secretary. 

Announcement that meetings of solidarity 
with Vietnamese people are taking place in 
Soviet towns and villages. 


9 Brezhnev receives head of permanent mission 


of South Vietnamese National Liberation 
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Front in Moscow Dang Quang Minh, and ts 
informed of recent events m South Vietnam, 
in particular the offensive operations of the 
liberation forces 


Jubilee meeting held to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of Lenin’s decree “On Separating 
the Church from the State and the School from 
the Church.” Meeting organized by Institute 
Of Scientific Atheism of Party Central Com- 
mittee’s Academy of Soctal Sciences in con- 
junction with USSR Academy of Pedagogic 
Sciences, Institute of State and Law of USSR 


` Academy of Sciences, All-Union “Znaniye” 


10 


12 
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Society, RSFSR ‘“Znaniye’ Society, and 
Department of the History and Theory of 
Atheism of Moscow State University. 


Tenth anniversary of USSR—DDR Friendship 
Society. 


U Thant received by Brezhnev to discuss 
current international problems and certain” 
aspects of UN operations with participation 
of Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov, UN Under-Secretary A Y. Neste- 
renko and Deputy Head of Soviet Foreign 
Ministry’s International Organizations De- 
partment B. P. Prokofev. U Thant then 
received by Chairman of Council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin and Chairman of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium N V Podgorny, after which 
he leaves for London. 


= Soviet , Foreign Minister A A. Gromyko 


arrives in Sofia on official visit as, guest of 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister Ivan Bashev. He 
will remain in Bulgaria until February 16. 
Current international problems and Soviet- 
Bulgarian relations will be discussed. Especial 
attention will be devoted to question of 
European security. - 

Signing of protocol on cooperation in sound, 
broadcasting’ between Committee for Sound 
and Television Broadcasting cf USSR Council 
of Ministers and Main Bulgarian Radio and 
Television Board Protocol calls for broad 
exchange of radio programs dedicated to 
important dates,'and for cooperation between 
USSR -and Bulgaria in spheres of selencer 
economics and culture 


Protocol on cooperation in peaceful use of 
atomic energy between Swedish Royal Engi- 
neering Academy and USSR State Committee 
for. the Use of Atomic Energy signed in 
Moscow. i 


13 


14 


15 


` 16 


T 


Announcement that all-Union conference on 
rock mechanics anc rock pressure has begun 
in Novosibirsk. 


t 


Fiftieth anniversary of establishment of peo- 


ple’s control organs. 


“Soviet Ambassador to Eastern Germany 
P. A. Abrasimov sends letter to US Ambas- 
sador to Western Germany complaining of 
“illegal” West German activities. in West 
Berlin consisting in the regular holding of 
“parliarhentary weeks,” the convening of 
‘meetings of Bundestag fractions and com- 
mittees, etc., 10 contravention of quadrilateral 
agreements and with the connivance of US 
occupation forces. The letter declares that the 
USSR will tolerate neither any form of attach- 
ment of West Berlin to Western Germany nor 
the employment of West Berlin for purposes 
incompatible with a normalization of the 
European situation, Similar letters sent to 
British and -French ambassadors in Western 
Germany. X 

Eight-day Francc-Soviet conference on co- , 
operation in space research (one of a series 
held since signing of Franco-Soviet govern- 
mental agreement on June 30, 1966) opens in 
Moscow to discuss space research, commu- 
nications, meteorology -and aeronomy. Soviet 
delegation led by Academician B. N. Petrov. 


» Announcement that first issue of twice- 
monthly journal .derora (Aurora) has ap- 
peared, a -publication of the Soviet Embassy 


in Bucharest using material: from “Novosti” 


Press Agency. 


Twentieth anniversary of Soviet-Hungarian 
treaty of friendship, cooperation’ and mutual 
assistance. 


Marshal- of the Soviet Union V. D Soko- 
lovsky, visiting France as guest of “Témoig- 
nage Editions Diffusion” publishing house, 
received by leaders of French Communist 
Party in connection with appearance of first 


- volume of five-volume work dealing with the 


USSR in World War I. 


Announcement that Party Central Com- ` , 


mittee and Council of Ministers have adopted 
resolution envisaging measures to provide 
adequate numbers cf cadre workers for capital 
construction. 1 


Death of Soviet writer and chief editor of 
journal Moskea (Moscow) Y Y. Popovkin. 


` 


i 1 


1 


18 Twentieth anniversary of establishment of 


diplomatic relations , between ` USSR and 
Burma. ' 

Announcement that Chairman of State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 


_ 5. A. Skachkov has arrived in Bamako as 


19 


20 


` Secretary General Ville Pessi arrives in Mos- 


21 


guest of Mali government 


Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. 


Ponomarev receives: visiting’ Chairman of 


Danish Commurust Party Knud Jespersen at 
Central Committee headquarters in Moscow 
Topics of discussion are international situa- 
tion, state of world Communist movement, 
and forthcoming consultative meeting of 
Communist and workers’ parties in Budapest. 


All-Union conference of chemical industry 
workers opens. in Moscow. Industry’s per- 
formance in 1967 will be reviewed, and meas- 
ures to fulfill Five Year Plan assignments 
ahead of schedule discussed. Speech delivered 
by Chemical Industry Minister L. A. Kostan- 


` dov. Participants in conference include Head 


of Party Central Committee’s Chemical In- 
dustry Department V. M. Bushuyev, Deputy 
Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gos- 
plan) A Y. Ryabenko and Minister of the 
Medical Industry P. V. Gusenkov. 


Finnish Communist Party delegation including 


cow on friendly visit in response to invitation 
by Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party. ° 

‘Soviet artificial Earth satellites “Kosmos- 


202” and “Kosmos-203” launched into sep-’ 


arate orbits. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note tc US 
Embassy in Moscow protesting against bomb 
aitack made that same .day against Soviet 
Embassy in Washington. Note alleges that 
considerable damage was done, and demands 
effective measures to protect Embassy building 
and staff, 

Military delegations from Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, North 
Korea, Mongolia and Yugoslavia arrive in 
Moscow for celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of Soviet Armed Forces (delegations from 
North Vietnam and Cuba having arrived 
previously). 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Secretary General Brezhnev leaves for Prague 


to attend celebrations of twentieth maT 
of establishment of pecs democracy” in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Meeting between Soviet and Spanish Com- 
murust Party representatives takes place on 
premises of Central Committee of Soviet 


‘Communist Party ın Moscow. Participants on 
'- Soviet side include Central Committee Secre- 


tary and Politburo Member M. A. Suslov and 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponoma- 
rev Opinions exchanged on current nterna- 
tional ‘and world Communist problems, as 
well as preparations for consultative meeting 
and international conference of Communist 
and workers’ parties. 


Suslov and Ponomarev recetve visiting 
Finnish Communist Party delegation. Opin- 
ions exchanged on international situation, 
state of world Communist and workers’ 
movement, further development of relations 
between Soviet and Finnish Communist 
parties, forthcoming consultative meeting in 
Budapest and convening of international con- 
ference of Communist and workers’ parties 
Proposal by Finnish delegation, in name of 
Central Committee of Finnish Communist 
Party, that Soviet Cofnmunist Party delegation 
visit Finland in summer, is accepted. 


22 Soviet Defense Minister Marshal A. A. 


Grechko gives dinner in honor of military 
delegations from “socialist” countries who 
have arrived in Moscow for celebration of 


‘fiftieth anniversary of Soviet Armed Forces. 


Also present are heads of diplomatic missions 
and military, air force and naval attachés of 
“socialist” countries accredited to USSR and, 
on the Soviet side, Deputy Defense Ministers ' 
and Marshals of the Soviet Union and. of 
individual services, 


Fiftteth anniversary of Soviet Armed Forces 
Order of the day issued by Defense Minister 
Grechko. Ceremonial meeting held ın Kremlin 


» Palace of Congresses Foreign guests include 


military delegations from “socialist” coun- 
tries, representatives of war veterans’ organi- 
zations, and delegation from French “Nor- 
mandy-Neman” air regiment. Speech on the 
theme “Fifty Years on Guard over the Gains 
of Great October” delivered by Grechko. 


Announcement that, on occasion of fiftieth 
anniversary of Soviet Armed Forces, Supreme 
Soviet Presidtum has awarded orders and 
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medals to large group of servicemen, as well 
as several military districts, units, vessels and 
institutions for services in strengthening So- 
viet Armed Forces. Cruiser “Avrora” (Aurora) 
awarded Order of October Revolution. 


‘Announcement that Kenyan authorities 
have ordered cessation of operations of Nai- 
robi office of Soviet “Novosti” Press Agency 
on grounds that Agency’s correspondent was 
connected with “hostile intelligence service.” 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member M. A. Suslov and including Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev, Cen- 
tral Auditing Commission Member and First 
Deputy Head of Central Committee Depart- 
ment K. V. Rusakov, and Deputy Head of 
Central Committec’s Internacional Affairs 
Department Y. I. Kuskov leaves for Budapest 
to attend consultative meeting of representa- 
tives of Communist and workers’ parties, 
which is to begin on February 26. Main 
purpose of meeting 18 to prepare ground for 
new international conference of Communist 


and workers’ parties. 


Publication of congratulatory message of 
Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers to Soviet 
servicemen in connection with fiftteth anni- 
versary of Soviet Armed Forces. 


Press conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists held at Soviet Foreign Ministry 
at which Head of Foreign Ministry’s Press 
Department, L. M. Zamyatin, delivers state- 
ment on continued growth of “neo-Nazi and 
militarist forces” in Western Germany. 

Fifteenth plenary meeting of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions takes place, 
at which questions connected with holding of 
Fourteenth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions 
are discussed. 


Brezhnev recelves Member of Politburo of 
Central Committee of North Korean Workers’ 
Party and North Korean Deputy Premier and 


‘National Defense Minister, Army General 
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Kim Chang Bong, who is leading North 
Korean military delegation wuch attended 
celebrations of fiftieth anniversary of Soviet 
Armed Forces 

Podgorny receives Italian Minister znd 
Senator Leopoldo Rubinacci, who is on 
official visit to USSR as guest of State Com- 


27 


28 


mittee for Science and Technology. Questions 
of mutual interest are discussed with participa- 
tion, on Soviet side, of Chairman of Standing 
Soviet-Italian Mixed Commission for Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation D. M. Gvishi- 
ant, and others. 

Conference of secretaries of Party com- 
muttees and bureaus of all-Union, Union- 
republic and republic ministries, state com- 
mittees and central government departments 
takes place on premises of Moscow City Party 
Committee. Topic of discussion 1s organiza- 
tional work of Party committees with respect 
to fulfillment of resolutions of Twenty-Third 
Party Congress and Party Central Committee. 
Speech delivered by Candidate Member of 
Party Central Committee Politburo and First 
Secretary of Moscow City Party Committee, 
V. V. Grishin. 


Fourteenth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions 
opens in Moscow, attended by over 4,500 
delegates. One-hundred-and-four national 
trade-union centers from 85 countries as well 
as five international organizations are also 
represented Reports of 'All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and Central Auditing 
Commissions will be delivered by their respec- 
tive chairmen, A. N. Shelepin and I. A. Novi- 
kov, and elections to both organizations held, 


French Minister of State for Cultural Affairs 
André Malraux arrives in Moscow on official 
visit as guest of Soviet Ministry of Culture. 
Further development of Franco-Soviet cul- 
tural cooperation will be discussed. 


Announcement that Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister N. S. Patolichev has arrived m 
Karachi as guest of Pakistani government for 
talks on Soviet-Pakistani trade relations. 


Conference on present state and future 
goals of work on preparing history of local 
organizations of Soviet Communist Party 
begins in Moscow Participants in conference, 
convened by Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
of Party Central Committee and Press Com, 
mittee of USSR Council of Ministers, include, 
besides representatives of these two organiza- 
tions, representatives of Press Committee of 
RSFSR Council of Ministers, historians, vet- 
eran Communists, and members of “‘authors’ 
collectives” working :n this field. 


Soviet-Pakistan1 trade agreement for 1968— 
1970 sigred at Islamabad, Foreign Trade 


Ministet N. S. Patolichev being signatory for 
USSR. 


Death of Chief Marshal of Artillery N. N. 
Voronov. 


29 Soviet governmental delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers V. N Novi- 
kov leaves Moscow for Eastern Germany to 
attend opening of Leipzig Spring Fair. 


Changes and Appointments 


2. A. Shaidurov elected First Secretary of 
Magadan Oblast Party Committee, replacing 
P. Y. Afanasev, who is retiring. 

R. G. Gaipov elected First Secretary of 
Kashkadarya Oblast Party Committee. 


6 V. V. Bakhirev appointed Minister of Machine 
Building of the USSR. 


8 D. P. Shevlyagin appointed Ambassador to 
Algeria. 

10 V. N. Kuznetsov appointed Ambassador to 
Malaysia. 


13 N. A. Mukhitdinov appointed Ambassadar to 
Syria, replacing A. A. Barkovsky, who is 
transferred to other work. 


. 16 S. N. Shchetinin appointed Ambassador to 


Mongolia, replacing L. N Solovev, who ts 
transferred to other work 


17 N. V. Bannikov elected First Secretary of 
Irkutsk Oblast Party Committee, replacing 
S. N. Sbchetinin (sce previous entry). 


19 V. K. Akulintsev elected First Secretary and 
Bureau Member of Karaganda Oblast Party 
Committee, replacing, in both capacities, N. V. 
Bannikov (sce previous entry). 

N B. Alekseyev appointed Ambassador to 
Chile, replacing A. S Anikin, who is trans- 
ferred to other work. 


22 G. 1. Fomin appointed Ambassador to Mexico, 


replacing, S. T. Bazarov, who 1s transformed 
to other work. 

Colonel General of Artillery G F. Odintsov 
promoted to Marshal of Artillery. 

I. I. Gusakovsky, S. P. Ivanov, P. N. Lash- 
chenko, N. G. Lyashchenko, S. S. Maryakhin, 
G. I. Khetagurov and S M. Shtemenko 
promoted to rank of General of the Army. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Garev; ARKADY. Journalist. Worked for Prasda and Isrestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War II, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
` on Soviet ir and the Soviet press to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. ` 


Krorxov, Yury. Born 1917 at Kutaisi, Georgia. Son ofa painter. Studied at the Institute of Literature 
of the Union of Soviet Writers in Moscow from 1938 on. Correspondent for Radio Moscow and TASS, 


1942—45, Later wrote for both stage and screen. In 1948, spent a year in East Berlin as correspondent ~ 


of the Sovinformburo. Visited Poland, Czechoslovakia, India and Japan. In 1963, asked for political 
asylum in London, Subsequent publications include The Angry Exile (London, 1967—American title 
I am from Moscow, New York, 1967); short stories printed in French, British, American and Russian 
émigré press; reminiscences of Pasternak’ (published by Gram, Frankfort on Main, now being translated 
into English), and two episodes from a satirical comedy Stalin (Nosy zburnal, New York, 1967). 


OLSENKEWICZ, HENRYK. Born 1907 ın Poland. Graduate in economics and commerce of Warsaw 
School of Commerce and Warsaw University. Before and after World War IL, held responsible positions 
in Warsaw, both in the ministries of agriculture and foreign trade and, after 1950, in various foreign 
trade enterprises. Polish commercta] attaché in Finland, 1947—50, and in Israel, 1960; subsequently fled 
to Western Germany.’ Author of various books and articles on foreign trade, both in Poland and latterly 
in Germany. 


Kasysn, S. Born 1890 in Belorussia. Economist. Senior member of the research staff of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, specializing in developments in Soviet agriculture. 


Riza, Bayram. Born in 1925 in Transcaucasia. Attended interpreters’ schcol for Turkic ETER 
1944—45. Studied clarinet, 1946—49, and pianoforte, 1950—55, at the Musikhochschule, Stuttgart, 
from which he graduated as music teacher. Between 1961 and 1963, attended a private interpreters’ 
school at Stuttgart for Spanish and German. Since 1963, on the staff of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR. i 
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ARTICLES 


Features of Soviet-Bloc Economic Development 


STEFAN C. STOLTE | 


The present state and future prospects of the economy of the Soviet bloc—that 
is, the USSR and its partners in Comecon—can hardly be analysed today without 
reference to certain decisions of particular importance that were made in the 
years 1960—65. These decisions also exercised an influence upon the ideology 
and policies of the Communist parties ruling these countries. 


Toward the end of 1960, the conference of oie Communist parties in 
Moscow declared that the Communist-ruled countries would overtake the 
economically most highly developed capitalist countries in respect of living 
standard and per capita production. Almost one = later, this declaration was 
repeated in the new Party Program: 


In the current decade (1961—70), the Soviet Union, in creating the material 
and technical basis of Communism, will surpass the strongest and richest capitalist 
‘country, the USA, in production per head of the population. . .? 


The Soviet example was soon followed by other parties, with the result 
that commitments were made of which the following is typical: “The socialist 
camp will account for over one-half by 1970 and about two-thirds by 1980 of 
the world’s industrial output.’ 

At the same time, however, it was becoming aani obvious that the 
world Communist movement was tending to disintegrate, and in June 1962 
the Soviet government, in an attempt to make use of economic integration to 
secure at least its immediate sphere of influence, summoned in Moscow a confer- 
ence of Party and governmental leaders from the Comecon countries, who 
issued a declaration in which they recognized the need for extending the coopera- 
tion within Comecon and “increasing the authority of all [its] agencies.”4 It was 
obvious that Moscow was aiming at the establishment of economic “command 
posts” of supernational status with the object of achieving an economic-unity 
within Comecon which ignored state frontiers and which was capable of tighten- 
ing up the political unity which had loosened ae the death of Stalin. 





1 Pravda, December 6, 1960 

2 Ihid., November 2, 1961; Programme of the Communist sale of ths Soviet Union, Moscow, 1961, 
pp. 61—62. 

3 Népszabadság, Budapest, November 7, 1961. | 

t TASS, Moscow, June 8, 1962. | 
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In.1964 and the following years, these attempts at integration ‘were openly 
rejected by the Rumanian Commiunists and thwarted in practice by the others. 
A declaration issued by the Rumanian Party Central Committee in late April 
1964 became the magna charta of this resistance. It rejected categorically the 
idea of a common plan and common planning agency for all the Comecon, 
countries, and justified its point of view by appealing to national sovereignty: 


| The sovereignty of a socialist state requires that it. . . retain its hold of all levers 
for steering economic and social life. To surrender such levers to the control of 
supra- or extra-state agencies would mean to transform sovereignty into an entirely 
meaningless concept. 


Then, after many years’ discussion, measures to reform the planning system 
and stimulate the economy were by 1965 a part of governmental policy in most 
of the Comecon countries. This movement for refotm was doubtless primarily 
à natural consequence of progressive industrialization, but was probably encour- 
aged by the temporary breakdown of Comecon integration and moreso by the 
increasingly obvious failure of “peaceful competition” with the West. The 
level-of output, achieved by Soviet industry in 1960 was 64 ‘percent higher than’ 
in 1955, and in 1964 only 38 percent higher than in 1960, while the corresponding 
level in the USA was only 12 percent higher in 1960 than in 1955, and almost 
twice;as much higher in 1964 than in 1960, viz., 22 percent. The situation is 
“even less favorable to the Soviet Union when it comes to comparing the gross 
national product: betwéen 1955 and 1960, the Soviet national product rose’ by” 
36 percent, and between 1960 and 1964 by only 24 percent, while the US 
national product increased by 11 percent between 1955-and 1960 and by 18 
percent between 1960 and 1964.” That such percentages, however, are misleading 
may ne seen from the following absolute figures: ; TEE 

a National Products of the USA and USSR in 1955, 1960 and 1964 


i (Market Prices, Thousand Millioa Dollars) 
| ` id 
1955 ` 1960 + 1964 


| United States o.d. eee, ATT 531 629 
Soviet Union .. .. ° ° 174237293 
ab oo* 0, Difference eee eee 303 294: 336 
SOURCE New Dn ections m the Soset emong, has Prepared fer the Subcommittee on Forogu Biomi Poley of the Jani Economic 


Commits! Congress of the United States, Part I-A E e Perforseance, Washington, 1966, p. 109 


From these figures, it will be seen that the much higher rate of increase in - 
the Soviet national product: when compared with that of the USA during the 
years 1956—60 resulted in no more than a slight reduction in the difference between 
‘ the two countries’ national products, since, , the ica figures pees different, 





5 Scintera, Bucharest, April 26, 1964. 
è Derived by calculation froma table in an article by Gyorgy Princz, Népszabadság, September 9, 1967. 
© 7 Derived by calculation from New Directions in the Sovet Economy: Studies Prepared for the Sub- 
commttee on Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Economie C ommittee, Congress af the United States, Part II-A - 
Economic Performance, egag 1966, p 109. 
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one percent in:the US rate of growth means, ‘in absolute terms, much more 
than one percerit in the Soviet rate of growth. During the yéars 1961—64, the 
Soviet tate of increase became slower and the US rate faster, though a certain 
difference still remained; even so, this difference was nòt énough to reduce the 
gap further between the level of the Soviet and US national products—on the 
contrary, by 1964 the gap had increased again, and was now greater than it had 
been in 1955. - 


The decline in the rate of economic growth was not confined to the Soviet 
Union: as the following table shows: oN 


Compound Annual Rates of Increase of National Income in the Soviet-Bloc Countries 
in Successive Five-Year Periods, 1950—65 


? 7 1950—55 1955-60 1960—65 


Bulgaria... wee esas cr 2. 97 65 
Czechoslovakia .... ...... ’ 8.0 7.1 1.8 
‘Eastern Germany ...... ; 11.4 7.0 3.5 
" Hungary ......0.. 2005 «o 63 65 4.7 
Poland a.. 62. 0a a 8.6 66 . 59 
Rumania .... oo o e000 13.9 7.0 8.7 
Soviet Union .... 0 ...... 11.3 9.2 6.3 


` SOURCE ‘Ecomemre Balletin for Exreps, Vol XVIII, No. 1, United Nations, New York, November 1966, p 39 


This overall decline in the rate of economic expansion means that tor the 
Soviet bloc the Communist aim of-“catching up and overtaking” has become 
dubious, not only as regards the USSR and the USA but for the relationship 
between East and West in general. By 1965, therefore, it would seem that the 
two principal economic aims of the USSR—those of catching up the West in 
level of output and integrating the Soviet bloc by tightening up the organization 
of Comecon—were already doomed to be frustrated. On the other hand, this 
was the year in which the movement for reforming the management and planning 
of the economy made a decisive breakthrough in most countries of the Soviet 
bloc. As yet, it is too early to say at all definitely whether the various reforms 
now in progress can step up the economies of the countries concerned and so 
improve their chances in the production competition with the West. Here, one 
can attempt no more than a cautious analysis, whereas it is possible to be a little 
more definite about the effects of the reform on the integration of Comecon. 


` 


gs 
' Before attempting such an analysis, it is necessary to provide some statistical 
data on the situation in 1965 arid consider the general state of the movement for 
reform in the Comecon countries. The most important-sector in the production 
race is that of industrial output, and a Western source gives the following figures 
for the share accounted for by the chief industrial countries in the world’s 
industrial output in 1965: 


ea 


Approximate Shares of Leading Industrial Countries in the 
World’s Industrial Output in 1965 


(Percentages) 
United States ... 2. 2. 30.3 Soviet Union .. . ... 19.8 
Western Germany . . 6.6 Eastern Germany .. ... 2.0 
United Kingdom . .. . 5.5 Poland: s ssi iaee. sars 2.0 
Japan .. ... n pog 3.9 Czechoslovakia .. .. a. 1.6 


SOURCE Der Frscher-Weltalwanach Zaklin, Daten, Fakten, 1968, Frankfort on Main, 1967, p 267 


Both the United States and the Soviet Union account for a much larger 
share of the world’s industrial output than any other single country—in absolute 
terms if not per capita. The data regarding these two countries in the table above 
ate confirmed by the Soviet economist Valentin Kudrov, who observes that 
“in 1965 the USSR accounted for almost one-fifth of world industrial output,” 8 
its share being equivalent to 65 percent of that of the USA.® Certain reliable 
Western experts are of the opinion that these figures unduly flatter the Soviet 
Union; more important, however, is the fact that Kudrov expresses the view 
that the USSR cannot catch the USA up economically by 1970, as promised in 
the new Party Program. According to his calculations, it will not even attain 
thé level reached by the US economy in 1965: Kudrov estimates that by 1970 
the USSR will have reached a level equivalent to 55—68 percent of the US level 
for 1965 in respect of labor productivity in industry and 35 percent in agriculture, 
97 percent in respect of gross industrial and 83—90 percent in respect of gross agri- 
cultural output, and 88 percent in respect of national income.1° Hence it is 
natural that he should avoid mentioning the year 1970 as the deadline for 
catching up with America; instead, he quotes Brezhnev’s report on behalf of the 
Central Committee to the T~wenty-Third Party Congress: 


The task set by the Party—to surpass the per capita output achieved by the most 
developed capitalist countries—is being steadily fulfilled. The difference in the levels 
of industrial production in the USSR and the USA is being reduced.1! 


Thus, Khrushchev’s successors have not abandoned the goal of overtaking 
America: they have merely tacitly abandoned the aim of achieving this by the 
year 1970. The progress made toward this goal (which has acquired ideological 
significance as a means of demonstrating the superiority of the Communist 
system) has since 1965 become more and more closely associated with the 
progress of the economic reform in the various countries of the Soviet bloc. 
The East German leaders issued their directives on the “new economic 
system of planning and managing the national economy” in July 1963, and in 
1964 were already experimenting with reforms in certain important branches of 





8 World Marxist Reotew: Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague—London, 1966, No. 10, p. 9. 
® Ibid., p. 10. 

10 Tbrd. 

11 fhid., p. 9. 


their economy; by 1965, the whole of the East German economy had become 
affected. In Czechoslovakia, reforms affected some parts of the economy in 1965 
and became general at the beginning of 1966. In July 1965, the Polish Party 
Central Committee adopted “changes in the system of planning and managing 
the national economy for the years 1966—70.” On September 29, 1965, Kosygin 
announced “improvements in the management and planning of industry” and 
measures for “strengthening the economic stimulation of industrial production.” 
Hungary began a general reform of her economy at the beginning of this year, 
after having conducted partial experiments for some years, and the same applies 
to Bulgaria. Finally, on October 10, 1967, the Rumanian Party Central Committee - 
published its directives for “improving the management and planning of the 
national economy in accordance with the conditions characterizing the new 
stage in the socialist development cf Rumania.” 


From the initiation of such measures for reform to their completion is, how- 
ever, a long way. In the USSR, 704 enterprises employing about two million per- 
sons were at first switched to the new system in 1966;1? the next year, the numbers 
affected were about seven thousand enterprises and ten million employees, and 
this year the whole of Soviet industry is to be affected.13 Consequently, the reform 
has so far produced appreciable effects upon the national economy only in Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Soviet Union. 


Growth of Gross Industrial Production in the Soviet-Bloc Countries 
Now in Course of Reforming the Economy, 1963—67 


(Percentages of the Preceding Year) 
1963 i 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Eastern Germany . . ... . 43 60 6.1 6.5 68, 
Czechoslovakia .... .. --  —0.6 41 7.9 7.4 7A 
Poland oisisoe aoo oce p oi 5.0 9.3 9.0 7.4 7.5 
Soviet Union ....... ..... 8.1 7.1 8.6 86 10.0 
SOURCES: Mexhduneroduape xbixa, 966,No 5 Pp 132 (cable), Nemes Dentrchland, East Berlin, January 19, 1967, and January 25 and 27, 


1968; Néfcrabedsdg, Budapest, rcs 1967, and February 4, 1968, Volkranimg, Prague, February 10, 1967, and Febeuary 2, 1968. 


These figures indicate an acceleration of the rate of industrial expansion in 
the Soviet-bloc countries where the reform is already under way, with the excep- 
tion of Poland, but it may be asked to what extent this tendency is due to the 
reform. In Eastern Germany, for example, investments were considerably 
increased in the same year as the first experiments with such reforms were made: 


Growth of Total Investments in Eastetn Germany, 1962—67 


(Percentages of the Preceding Year) 
1962 ....... 2.0 1965 saros. 7.5 
1963 5.0 1966 ..... 7.0 
1964 .. .... 8.9 1967 .. ... 9.0 
SOURCES: Statsstescher Taschenbach der Deatschen Demokratischen Repabih 1966, East Berlin, 1966, p 23; Newes Destsebland, East 


Baile jena 15. 1966, January 19, 1967, amd January 27, 1968 


12 Prawda, January 29, 1967. 
13 Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, January 5, 1968 
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In: some cases, initial successes may be due to hidden reserves of resources ° 
in individual enterprises, which are brought to light in the hope of making: 
greater profit and acquiring premiums. This is confirmed by Radoslav Selucky, E 
one of the most prominent representatives of the Czechoslovak movement for 
reform, who observed in an article on “The Soviet Economic Reform” 


' Enterprises which themselves set about uncovering their reserves and so take 
over a higher plan benefit from this during the surrender of profits, in contrast to 
enterprises which attempt to cover up their reserves. 14 


This article, published i in two parts, was written abet i its author had, ane 
from f three months’ journey to the Soviet Union, where he studied the progress 
of the reform in numerous enterprises. He observes: 


` At almost'all the enterprises at which I stayed, this reform has T a great 
many , of the hopes that had been placed in it. Nevertheless, it was incapable of 
IRONIC all the obstacles which hinder ameffective development of Soviet industry.15 | 


He points out some inadequacies which thie reform has so far proved incapable 
of sung: ; i 


| The first consists primarily in the fact that not all workers on the staff of an 

> enterprise stand to gain personally from an increase in the premium fund. Premiums 

_for technicians and economic functionaries increase far more rapidly than those for 

‘the workers. During the first half of last year, premiums for workers in the Novo- 

sibirsk Oblast increased by 15 percent, and those for engineers and technicians 
by: 35 percent. 16 f ' 


The second consists.in the “discrepancy E Hci increase in enterprises? 
incomes and the expediency with which they are distributed”: 


-} Admittedly, enterprises have more money at their disposal for technical develop- 
inent [and] for building living quarters and cultural facilities to serve their staffs, 
but they can raise neither the materials nor the machinery or equipment to construct 
these buildings and have difficulty in finding suppliers with production capacities ` 
available and adequate labor’ resources. Consequently, the reform is not at present 

; achieving any economic equilibrium, but rather i is aggravating the existing discrep- 


ancy between supply and demand.1” 


Selucky maintains that some Soviet: economists even: Hope. that the © prin- 
ciples! underlying the Soviet reform so far are really capable of bringing about the . 
necessary changes in the economic structure, since enterprises in heavy industry 
are as, yet not subjected to the pressure of the market, only to that of overall 
_ plan figures: - 

, Even though’ the performance of enterprises is assessed according to the ‘volume 


‘of: igoods sold and not of those produced, the pressure:exercised by the consumer 
“is a matter of complete indifference for heavy industry, which manufactures' the 


ae Volkszestung, Prague, February 2, 1968. 

18 Ibid., February 9, 1968. ` 

16 Thid. S a a 
17 Ibid. i j 


means of production, since machinery and equipment, raw materials and semi- 
* finished products in the USSR are still, in accordance with regulations, distributed 
on the basis of an obligatory plan for material and technical supplies.18 


Selucky considers it likely that as the Soviet reform embraces more and 
more enterprises, it will solve “a number of these problems,” but approves 
the recommendation made by some Soviet economists that “regulation-bound 
administrative methods of planning” be more drastically restricted. 


Selucky’s comparisons of the reform in the USSR and Czechoslovakia are 
noteworthy: 


The Soviet economic reform, the main principles of which were approved in 
1965, is far less drastic than the Czechoslovak. Its object is not to create a new 
system of economic functioning, but to perfect the old one.1® 


He reports that certain Soviet economists regard the present reform as merely 
the beginning of a movement Pewhich will bring much more radical changes 
with it: 


These economists include, for example, the Kharkov professor Liberman, who 
told me that what was now happening was only the first step on the road to a new 
system of functioning of the Soviet economy.?° 


While economists such as Liberman and Selucky understandably want greater 
freedom in the economy, some representatives of the Party equally understand- 
ably regard with horror the idea of a radical reform. The case of Yugoslavia—the 
home of ideas of economic reform—has long since shown that liberalization of 
the economy’ encourages liberalization of a country’s political and cultural 
life. Within the Soviet bloc, the most obvious example of this development is 
provided by Czechoslovakia, where, albeit the Party Central Committee approved 
some years ago a very up-to-date economic reform, the “dogmatists,” led 
by the veteran Stalinist Novotny, attempted to suppress not only attempts to 
achieve greater political and cultural freedom but even the economic reform 
itself. Little more than one month after Novotny had suffered his first defeat 
with his removal from the post of first secretary at the Czechoslovak Party Central 
Committee meeting of January 3—5, the Party’s central newspaper, Rudé Právo, 
openly criticized features of the economy which had been inherited from the 
Novotny period and which had not yet been removed: 


. The realization in practice of the new system of economic management is 
encountering considerable difficulties—among other things, because we are meeting 
obstacles which still too much restrict the independence and responsibility of the 
enterprises. Despite all the measures already taken, [the new system] is still tied 
down in many respects by administrative centralism.4 





18 Thid. 

19 Thid., February 2, 1968. 

20 Thid. 

21 This article in Rudé Prdvo was reproduced ın a complete German translation by Kolkszeiing, 
February 16, 1968. 
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The article demanded changes designed gradually to remove the roots 
of this last-named evil, and more favorable conditions for a realization of the 
principles of the new system. It was not sufficient to aim at a mere “improve- 
ment” of the political leadership hitherto in force; this leadership must be trans- 
formed, step by step.** If this “transformation” is indeed carried out, it will 
lead Czechoslovak Communism far away from the Communism of the Soviet 
type. According to Rudé Pravo, the activities of the Party Central Committee 
should not interfere with the work of the government, the National Assembly, 
etc. : 

The positive proposals made at the Central Committee meeting all had the same 
import—that the Party as a whole and also all its agencies at every level of authority 
must achieve influence and leadership primarily through the activity of Communists 
in the agencies and institutions of the state, the economy and social organizations, 
and on no account through direct instructions.” 


The newspaper rejects “the practice of direct leadership by the Party” on 
the grounds that it amounts to “a virtual take-over or limitation of responsibility” 
and is “an expression of mistrust vis-a-vis the legal, competent agencies of govern- 
ment.” It has always, the paper says, been at the root of the widespread practice 
of “passing the buck” (4Abismus), which accounts for so many of “the short- 
comings in our political ethic.”*4 The main function of the Party “apparatus” 
consists in ideological and political work and not in the issuing of “direct instruc- 
tions.” “On no account can the apparatus replace Communists engaged in the 
economy or in state governmental agencies.” 35 


A realization of this policy would mean a total break with the classical idea 
of a Communist Party functionary, who may be—and in innumerable cases has 
been—-transferred from one sphere of activity to another, quite different one, 
since his main task is always the same—to be a good Communist, a devoted rep- 
resentative of the Party Central Committee, even though he may not be an 
equally good economist, cultural worker or governmental official. More than 
this: the proposals of Rudé Právo, which obviously correspond to the aims of 
the secretary general and his supporters, amount in fact to a plan for a “trans- 
formation of the political leadership,” i.e., of the role and structure of the Party. 
Officials of the new Czechoslovak Communist Party are to specialize in one of 
three main spheres of activity: those who “concentrate primarily on ideological- 
political work” are to remain in the “apparatus”; the second group is to concen- 
trate on practical political work and realize the “leading role” of the Party in 
agencies and institutions of both state and society without issuing ‘direct instruc- 
tions”; while the third group is to specialize in economics in order to represent 
the Party in the economic agencies. 





22 Thid 
23 Ibid 
“ Ibid. 
235 Thid. 
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The whole of this policy is strongly reminiscent of certain views which were 
seriously entertained by the Yugoslav Communists, including Marshal Tito 
himself, at the end of 1966 and beginning of 1967. Pravda published at the time 
a sharp criticism of these views, rejecting any attempt to reduce the role of a 
Communist party “apparatus”: 


Any limitations of its functions, for example, in the sphere of ideology alone..., 
would mean that the new society is allowed to develop according to the principle of 
lasser-faire, and that the field would be laid wide open for unplanned developments.?¢ 


It remains to be seen whether Pravda will respond to the plans of the present 
Czechoslovak Party leaders with the same sharp disapproval. In any case, it is 
clear that Dubček and his associates have no intention of surrendering the Party’s 
monopoly of power. Their aim—prompted partly by economic necessity—is 
merely to modernize the Party, and this means'specialization such as that outlined 

. above. Provided it does not lead to the emergence of splinter groups, such 
specialization may well even enhance the Party’s strength; on the other hand, it 
may tend to disintegrate the Party and lead to the emergence, not of one “new 
class,” but of several. Similar expectations are prompted by the plans for strength- 
ening the position of the government, the National Assembly, and the various 
social and economic management agencies. In the end, it may be that the whole 
scheme, once carried to completion, will awaken a general demand for a degree 
of democracy far exceeding that contemplated by the Czechoslovak Party leaders— 
itself far exceeding what is normal in Communist practice, just as the Hungarian 
people, in the fall of 1956, wanted to go far beyond the limits conceived by the 
pro-Tito group of Nagy in respect of liberalizing the regime. 

There is little reason to doubt that the victory of Dubéek’s pronouncedly 
“revisionist” group over the “dogmatists” is closely connected with the economic 
reform; indeed, it has provided convincing evidence of the reform’s ideological 
and political significance. Another of its-implications is that variations in the 

_ economic reforms as adopted in the various Soviet-bloc countries may—or must— 

lead to ideological and political differences. These variations are anything but 
unimportant, and already point to a division of the countries in the bloc into 
two groups: (1) a northern group (the USSR, Poland and.Eastern Germany), 
cautious and conservative and still pronouncedly “centralistic,” bent, not on 
creating a new “system of economic functioning,” but upon “perfecting the 
old one”; and (2) a southern group (Czechoslovakia, and Hungary), which 
differs from the other in that it introduces adjustable prices and prices determined 
solely by supply and demand, and retains only in part the former system of price 
regulation by the state. These” important differences have the effect of threatening 
the ideological and political unity of the bloc and also its economic integration, 

a danger which was recognized long ago in the Soviet bloc. At the beginning: of 

1966, Ekonomicheskaya gazeta ‘referred to the difficulties which might arise in 

Comecon cooperation as a result of the reform: 





36 Pravda, February 20, 1967. 
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The problem of the mutual relation between international and domestic prices 
is, in the view of Hungarian and Czech comrades, of the greatest importance....The 
material interest of enterprises in achieving a high rate of profitability on exports 
and imports may also have its negative aspects. So long as the system of domestic 
prices shows deficiences and the socialist countries apply prices of the capitalist 
matket in their trade with one another, it is not impossible that the importation or 
exportation of a particular product in the acquisition or disposal of which other 
socialist countries are keenly interested proves unprofitable for the socialist country 
concerned.®? 


Comecon cooperation has still not been brought into line with the economic 
reform. In February of-this year, Polish Deputy Premier Stefan Jedrychowski, 
asked by a Hungarian journalist how the modernization of methods of economic 
management in the two countries contributed to their international cooperation, 
replied that he would first of all like to see measures that would ensure that the 
reforms “at least did not brake” the two countries’ cooperation. ?8 

At 'the same time, the reforms make it necessary for some countries of the 
Soviet bloc to cooperate with the West. Explaining the reasons for the decision 
made by Rumania to reform her economy, a Yugoslav periodical observed: 


“The marked centralism impeded the ccuntry’s further economic development, 
and to a certain extent had become a bottleneck for the policy of opening up the 
country economically on a considerable scale, particularly toward the West.#® 


In an interview with the Prague newspaper Volkszeitung, Selucky expressed 
similar hopes, but much more frankly. Asked how he expected the reform to 
affect cooperation between the members of Comecon, he replied: 


The fact alone that enterprises today are entirely free to select their own suppliers 
has, for example, resulted in the reduction last year of the quantities of machinery 
and equipment which we had been importing from certain socialist countries 
[machinery and equipment which had been] in an inferior technical state to that 

‘which our enterprises required.... What is new is that such contracts are to be 
drawn up on the enterprise’s own initiative and in accordance with the enterprise’s 
own requirements, so that if our enterprise finds no good opportunities for co- 
operation at home, it may seek a partner abroad—and not only in Comecon but also 
in the capitalist countries. Quite a number oj our enterprises are already cooperating 
with capitalist firms and so winning prestige on the world market.° 


x 


Summing up, we can say that in the economic development of the Soviet 
bloc the last few years have been a period of transition. Most of the countries 
concerned continued to improve their rates of output expansion. without venturing 
to Jay down any new datelines for overtaking the West. Comecon integration is 
making little progress, being hindered not only by national Communist aspirations 

37 Skonomicheskaya gazsta, 1966, No. 1. 7 

28 Népszabadság, February 8, 1968 

29 Internationale Poltik, Belgrade, February 5, 1968, >. 17. 

30 Volkszestung, January 26, 1968. 
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but also by differences in the plans for reform. These differences are dividing the 
Comecon countries economically into at least two groups, of which the southern 
is the more progressive. They may also lead to an ideological disintegration, 
particularly if the Dubéek group in Czechoslovakia establishes itself finally and 
produces, so to speak, another Yugoslavia—another Yugoslavia, but this time 
within the Soviet bloc. 


The economic changes in east and southeastern Europe and the ideological 
and political changes immediately associated with them have speeded up con- 
siderably, and unexpected developments may yet occur. On the other hand, it 
remains to be seen whether the tremendous economic power of the Soviet Union 
will not exercise a restraining influence upon the more enthusiastic reformers. 
Such an influence may also emerge from the cooperation of the Comecon countries 
within the Warsaw Pact organization: it may be noted that this organization is 
still much more united than is, for example, NATO. 
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| CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Forelgn Aftairs ! 


Recent Developments i in the Far East and the Reactions 
! © "of Moscow an Peking 


i ab =, 
| i ' Korea l i 


Last year, there were increasing infiltrations by North Korean armed guerillas | 
into South Korea. Since then, the peninsula has been rapidly enveloped by 
mounting tension. On the night of January'21, a North commando team pene- 
trated to a quarter near the President’s residence in Seoul, and-two days later 
an unarmed low-speed US intelligence ship, the “Pueblo,” was seized by North 
Korean warships’ off Wonsan; as a result, US air, naval and land forces were 
alerted! for emergency duty. 7 


‘The debates on the “Pueblo” case in the UN CER Council which assembled 
on January 26 at the request of the US to find a solution, and the restrained 
attitude of thé United States reducéd the danger that the incident might flare up 
_ into an unexpected war, but still no one could say what would develop’ in view 
of the : strong ‘attitude of North Korea.* 

The immediate’ question was why the North Koreans had.dared to make 
such ai provocation at this juncture and how Moscow and Peking would react. 
As things turned out, there was nothing in this reaction to su ggest that Pyongyang 
had discussed this act with either of the two Communist centers in advance. Both 
` Moscow and Peking would rather seem to have been embarrassed by the sudden- 
ness of the incident and by the sabsequent rapidly mounting tension. The Soviet 
Union has still neither responded to the American request for its good offices nor 
issued any official statement on its attitude, while the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment waited five days before issuing, on January 28, a statement which supported 
‘the claim of North Korea-and attacked what it called “American imperialism’s 
flagrant provocation” ; even so, by Peking’s standards, its tone-was not too sharp. 

Since the national congress of the Workers’ Party held in October 1966, 
North Korea has been claiming to putsue an independent line and taking every 
- occasion to stress the need for effective aid to and cooperation with the people of 
Vietnam. At the same time, it has been working for-a revolutionary reunification - 
of divided Korea by means of armed guerillas, a line prompied by its economic 
stagnation, which contrasts with the remarkable economic development’ of the 
South.;This trend became more conspicuous after the governmental reshuffle of 
December 1967, when the moderates ‘were purged and the radicals assumed 
power. It would not be surprising to find that this tough-minded group, mainly 
composed of military leaders, is under the strong influence of Peking’s theory of 
armed revolutionary struggle. This political neckeeonnd may be considered to 
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have ‘heightened the country’s chauvinism, of which the latest provocative 
incident is a product. It is also worth noting that a member of the commando 
team who was taken prisoner ‘testified. that it was Pyongyang’s intension to 
check the American war effort in Vietnam. 


For Moscow and Peking, the Korean Communists’ independent line has be- 
come difficult to deal with. Particularly for the Soviets, who regard Berlin and 
Korea as two major powder magazines capable of unleashing a catastrophic 
world war, there:is nothing at present that worries them more than the impending 
crisis in Korea. Consequently, they have hinted at their inclination to ease the 
situation while supporting North Kofea’s claims in principle: this was seen in 
_ Premier Kosygin’s statements made during his visit to India. As for the Chinese, 
the situation in Korea may have satisfied them to some extent, but they must feel 
uneasy about the possibility of an escalation of the tension into a big war in an 
area very near to the Chinese political and economic heartland and at a time when 
they are still in the midst of the “cultural revolution”—although they claim that 
it has entered a stage of “reconstruction.” The Chinese had to see how the 
incident would develop and how Moscow would react, and this was the reason 
for the delay in the issue of their statement on the incident and for its restrained 
tone. For the time being, Peking will probably retain this attitude, but once the 
tension has slackened a little it will almost certainly begin to attack Moscow for 
its “opportunism” during the crisis. 


Vietnam 


Undismayed by the failure of its attacks on Locninn and Dakto during the 
last three months of last year, North Vietnam began in January to deliver fierce 
onslaughts on the stronghold of the US marine corps at Khe Sanh. These opera- 
tions may be part of Hanoi’s design for a “second Dien Bien Phu.” Hanou’s 

“peace offensive”. started at the end of‘ last year with the call by its Foreign 
Minister, Nguyen Duy Trinh, for negotiations on condition that bombing of the 
North was suspended, and continued with coordinated surprise assaults by 
Vietcong guerilla bands on Saigon and many other cities, which began on January 
29 and 30 in contravention of the Tet truce. All these developments may be 
interpreted as constituting Hanoi’s final attempt to win political and psychological 
advantages in future moves to end the war, for its power of resistance is pre- 
sumably approaching the limit, whereas the United States intends to increase her 
forces despite concern about the value of the dollar. 

North Vietnam’s desperate efforts are undoubtedly connected with the desire 
of China to check the American war effort in Vietnam. Peking has ignored 
Hanoi’s recent “peace offensive” and consistently encouraged the prosecution 
of the war to its end; similarly, it has reinforced its support to the guerillas in 
Thailand since the fall of last year, also those in northern-Burma, and provoked 
an insurrection by the Cambodian Communists at Battanbang in January. 

The situation in Vietnam is also connected with the latest provocations by 
North Korea. In a vehement attack upon Peking, Radio Moscow said that the 
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Chinese were forcing the North Vietnamese to continue the war indefinitely 
without regard to all the sacrifices involved, in an attempt to trigger a nuclear 
war between the Soviet Union and the United States in which they expected to 
emerge as the final victor. If Kosygin’s statement, made in an interview with a 
correspondent of Life on January 29, that the Soviets cannot sit by while North 
Vietnam suffers a military defeat, expressed the true mind of the Soviets, the 
self-styled guardians of the Communist countries, it is only natural to expect 
that the Soviet government, which is well aware how far Hanoi can resist, 
should try to apply political pressure to the United States in order to bring the 
war to an end on terms favorable to North Vietnam. In this connection, the 
Budapest conference of Communist and workers’ parties held at the end of 
February could be expected to produce something of importance, and in fact the 
conference censured the USA for its “aggression” and resolved to assist North 
Vietnam until it had achieved victory. In general, it may be said that if the United 
States takes the proper action, there is a possibility that Khe Sanh will turn out 
to be a “Dien Bien Phu in reverse.” 
Japan 

On January 6, Radio Peking broadcast a message of greeting to the Japanese 
from the Peking Aviation Institute Red Guards, which declared that “the only 
way for revolutionary people in Japan to emancipate themselves is to seize 
political power by arms.” As in the first and second Haneda incidents, Peking 
extolled Japanese students for their demonstrations of patriotism and anti- 
American feeling when they reacted with violence to the visit of the US nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier “Enterprise” between January 19 and 23, while continuing 
its protests against the “betrayal” of the Japanese Communist Party, in which 
statements by pro-Peking leftists were taken advantage of. Jen-min Jib-pao and the 
New China News Agency marked the fourth anniversary of Mao’s speech in 
support of the struggle of the Japanese people by launching a colorful propaganda 
campaign on January 26—27 on behalf of “Mao’s thought,” which they described 
as “a lighthouse illuminating the way to the liberation and revolution of the 
Japanese people.” 

In its propaganda addressed to the Japanese people, Moscow has displayed 
since January 6 a stiffer attitude toward the Sato cabinet concerning Japan’s 
cooperation with the United States, the reversion of Okinawa, the visit of the 
“Enterprise” and the resistance to this shown by the Japanese people. In partic- 
ular, it adopted the tactics of supporting the arguments of the opposition, especially 
the Socialists and Communists, in the regular session of the Diet against (1) 
Japan’s: assistance to the United States in the war in Vietnam; (2) the inclusion 
of Japan in the US strategic setup in the Far East; (3) the introduction of nuclear 
weapons into Japan; and (4) cooperation with US measures in defense of the 
dollar. 

Among other things, the first of these issues was well demonstrated in the 
Soviet note presented to the Japanese government on January 29. Before this, 
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Premier Baibakov during his visit to Japan on January 16. Speaking on economic 
cooperation between Japan and the USSR, Baibakov commented that the reason 
for the unexpectedly small progress made in'such cooperation lay in the political 
attitude of the Japanese government; and that it would be in Japan’ s interest to 
increase her trade with the S stable socialist countries when she was 


pursued by uneasiness about, the dollar. 


' At the end of January, the delayed. conference between representatives of 


‘the Soviet and Japanese Communist parties finally got under way. The importance 


attached by Moscow to these négotiations and its determination to do everything 
possible to draw the Japanese Communists into its fold are indicated by the 


_ fact that, prior to the meeting, a three-member delegation from the Polish United 


i 


Workers’ Party headed by Kliszko, a member of this party’s politburo and 


„Secretariat, arrived in Tokyo on January 23 and talked with Japanese Communist 


leaders for three days, and that the USSR despatched to Tokyo a first-rate dele- 
gation composed of Susloy, Ponomarev, Fedoseyev, Ulyanovsky and Kovalenko, 
of whom the two first-named later formed part of the Soviet delegation to the 
Budapest conference. Recent mounting’ tension in Asia may well prompt the 


` Japanese Communists in the end to adopt the Soviet line, more or less. 


E * 

` The principal object of the Japanese Communists is to achieve a united demo- 
cratic front, and for this purpose’ it has come to attach primary importance 
to an alliance with the Japanese Socialist Party and the General Council of Trade 


' Unions (SOHYO). The Socialists are also in favor of joint action with the 


Communists, as a result of which they hope to be in a position to put up an 
effective opposition by 1970, the year in which the initial ten-year term of the 
current US-Japanese Mutual- Security Treaty is due to expire. Constitutional 
differences between the -two patties, ‘however; have already led to antagonism 
over, such issues.as the treatment’ of Trptkyite students or the prope: policy 
vis-a-vis the Chinese Communists. 


Adopting the catchword “Make Sasebo a dia Hanedal”, the Trotskyite 
“Three-Faction Alliance Zengakuren” (comprising the Nuclear Faction of the 
Marxist Student League, the United Faction of the Socialist Student League and 
the Emancipation Faction of the Socialist Youth League) prepared to storm the 


` American naval base at Sasebo before the “Enterprise” was due to enter the port, 


and act as shock troops in the big movement which was staged around January 20 
as a demonstration against the visit. Although the Communists and Socialists 
agreed to hold big joint rallies and marches, the treatment of Zengakuren was a 
knotty issue. The Communists insisted on its exclusion on the grounds that its 
members wete counterrevolutionaties anxious to prevent unified action by the 
forces of democracy, while the Socialists urged that they be allowed to take part 
on condition that` they maintained discipline under the Pennok s leadership. In 
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the end, the Communists had their way. Nonetheless, the situation at Sasebo was 
greatly complicated by students who took advantage of the Socialists’ sympathies 
to join the organized rallies and demonstrations, and their acts of violence were 
supported by the pro-Socialist “Anti-War Youth Committee.” 


One of the causes of all this trouble is the left-wing Socialists’ lack of faith in 
socialist democracy. As a result of their experiences in the resistance to the US- 
Japanese Security Treaty in 1960, they take the view that the bitter extremism 
shown by the Trotskyite students will be helpful in fermenting popular dis- 
content. Here, it may be said, lies the deplorable weakness in the Socialists’ 
constitution. ; 

The same weakness was revealed at the three-day regular convention of 
the Japanese Socialists which began on January 24. During the discussion of the 
party’s “medium-range program,” at which the issue of joint action with the 
Communists was reported to have been taken up, many left-wing delegates spoke 
up in support of Zengakuren; they criticized the Japanese Communists for 
tejecting these students, and in this the party leaders were inclined to sympathize 
with them. Ioka, the chief of the Popular Movement Bureau, said that he regarded 
the students as allies and reserves while deploring their radical tactics. 


These arguments at once invited severe criticism from the Japanese Com- 
munist. organ 4ahata, which likewise expressed its strong disapproval of the 
extreme left-wing Socialists’ draft resolution (eventually rejected) urging that 
an end be put to collaboration with the (Japanese) Communists, which “destroyed 
the friendship between Japan and Communist China,” and the speech of Secretary 
General Yamamoto censuring the Japanese Communists’ “anti-China” policy and 
urging that the main task in opposing the US-Japanese security pact was to 
restore: diplomatic relations and amity between Japan and Communist China. 
Thus, the convention provided the Japanese Socialists with a further opportunity 
to emphasize their favorable attitude to Peking, which had earlier found ex- 
pression in their support for the students of Zéngakuren, which enjoys Peking’s 
blessing. 

Etsuo Kohtani 
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The Communist Bloc 


Chinese Moves to Build Up the Party Organization 


In a joint editorial published on New Year’s Day by Jen-min Jib-pao, Hung cht 
and the Chinese Army daily Chieh-fang-chiin Pao, the Chinese Communists described 
the work of rebuilding the collapsed Party organization in time for the coming 
national Party congress as the highest task of this year. The summoning of the 
congress was first suggested by Hsieh Fu-chih in late October 1967, a suggestion 
that was followed by the Shanghai newspaper Wen-hué Pao in its campaigns of mid- 
November and early December, and it was after the National Day of 1967 that 
the Party decided to publicize the main features of its policy in the above- 
mentioned joint editorial. A Red Guard pamphlet obtained in Hong Kong ascribed 
the inclusion of the army paper to the loss of prestige suffered by both Jen-min Jib- 
pao and Hung chi after the fall from grace of their editor-in-chief, Wang Li. Wang 
was said to have been dismissed last September on a charge of backing “ultra- 
leftist elements,” and to have been succeeded by Yao Wen-yuan. In view of 
Yao’s close relationship with the Shanghai paper and the traditionally progressive 
character of Shanghai itself, it is understandable that Wen-hui Pao should lead the 
movement for Party reconstruction. 

The joint editorial listed the following objectives as essential for an all-round 
victory in the cultural revolution this year: 

1) The development of the mass movement for the study of Mao’s thought; 

2) The further establishment of revolutionary committees based on the 
“three-in-one” principle; : 

3). A readjustment of the Party organization and strengthening of Party 
construction; ; 

4) A strengthening of the unity of soldiers and civilians by “supporting the 
army and loving the people”; 

5) The promotion of revolution and production. 

Needless to say, the central task is the third of those just listed, since the 
Party “apparatus” is the nerve system of all state functions in a Communist 
dictatorship. The editorial clearly stated that “the great proletarian cultural 
revolution is a great movement of Party readjustment,” and quoted Mao as 
saying in his latest instruction that the Party organization should comprise the 
advanced elements among the proletariat; it should be an organization of dynamic 
pioneers capable of leading the struggle of the proletariat and the revolutionary 
masses. Describing this instruction as “ʻa great program for the readjustment and 
reconstruction of the Party,” the editorial advocated that (1) members of the 
proletariat who had distinguished themselves by their advanced views during 
the great proletarian cultural revolution be admitted into the Party; (2) renegades, 
secret agents and die-hard capitalists in authority be purged from the Party; and 
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(3) the ail number of Party, EEE who had iade serious ainke undertake 
serious’ self-criticism. The Chinese Young Communist League, the Red Guards 
and the various revolutionary mass SER aHOn should, the editorial said, under- 
take a similar readjustment. ‘ 

These three demands are in accord sith those advanced on December 7 by 
Wen-bui Pao, which stressed that Party organizations where revolutionary 
committees had been formed should renew their activity. They also provide a 
basis for the demand for a speedier establishment of revolutionary committees, 
for which purpose the first and fourth, of the five objectives already listed are 
also regarded as important. Thus, the Party leaders apparently intend to push 
forward the cultural revolution beyond the “decisive victory” they proclaimed at 
the National Day celebrations last year to an “all-round victory? in time for the 
ninth Party congress, scheduled for this year, i 

, ok 

According to a wall newspaper, Mao suggested -at R iiih piy ` 
meeting of the Central Committee in August 1966 that the ninth Party congress 
be held'at an appropriate time in 1967. If this is true, it means that the schedule 
for thei reconstruction of the Party organization has been delayed for at least 
a year, and later speeches of his, also quoted- occasionally in wall newspapers, 
suggest that this delay did not disturb him too much. The situation was abruptly 
changed, however, by the Wuhan incident of July 1967; this revolt in the ranks 
_ of the army on which he had exclusively depended -was a serious shock to Mao. 

In his subsequent efforts to quell disturbances by achieving firmer control of the 
army as well as closer cooperation between the military and the masses, Mao has: 
probably been aware of the urgent need for a reorganization of the Party, for, 

however close the Party leaders’ control of the press and other propaganda media, 
it is never entirely effective; moreover, so. long as the Party has “only a. head 
. and no{nervous system,” what Mao can do-with “instructions” and other prop- 
- aganda ‘alone is limited in a country of such vast proportions as China: Hence 
the serious attention, first revealed by Hsieh Fu-chih’s speech on the problem, 
to the business of Patty reconstruction—a task which is encumbered by many 
difficulties: 

First, it is necessary to re-examine the qualification of Patty’ members and 
re-register them. For this purpose, however, despite its importance, there are few 
persons qualified and no organization available: the entire apparaf of the Party’s 
: organization department has disintegrated since the removal of An Tzu-wen from 
his post as chief of this department. 

Second, the present constitution of the Party andi the regulations based on 
Liu Shao-chi’s definition of “what a good Communist should be” have been 
definitely rejected as the “bourgeois line” of Party construction, and emphasis. 


is being placed exclusively upon the vague statements made by Mao in the past . ` 


on this subject. Since the Party constitution has been rejected, there is no standard 
on which Party reconstruction can be based. 
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Third, the process, much encouraged-by the Party leaders, of forming revolu- 
tionary committees at the levels of municipality, province and autonomous region, 
to act as a basis for restoring political order in the country, is getting bogged 
down. Now that more than a year has passed since the “struggle for the seizure 
of power” began, revolutionary committees have been established in only 
twelve of the administrative districts (in all, twenty-nine) which are under the 
direct jurisdiction of the central government. These twelve districts comprise 
eight provinces, one autonomous region, and three special cities. 


‘Fourth, even in those districts where revolutionary committees have been 
established, efforts to form such committees at the lower levels and to unite in a 
“grand alliance” ‘the forces on which their power is supposed to rest have en- 
countered many difficulties. That “serious armed conflicts” over these issues were 
still continuing in various parts of the country was revealed in a joint editorial 
published by the three Shanghai papers Wen-bui Pao, Chieh-fang Jib-pao and 
Kung-jen Tsao-fan Pao on January 10, an editorial in the Hofei daily Hsin Anbwei 
Pao on January 17—both were reprinted i in the,central organs Jen-min Jih-pao and 
Chieh-fang-chiin Pao on January 23 and 24 respectively—and in a special issue of 
the Peking daily, Peking Jib-pao, on January 28. 


Fifth, it has been reported that the general Party “apparatus” has been destroyed, 
‘while various Party committees within the army remained untouched. How- 
ever, the latter cannot supersede the former, since they have no authority outside 
the army. In addition, many Party leaders in military regions, districts and 
subdistricts who concurrently were in charge of the Party organ in the correspond- 
ing civil area have been thrown out, and this has tended'to disorganize the e Party 
structure within the army. 


Consequently; if the Party leaders adopt a normal course of Party reconstruc- 
tion and take the Party constitution as a'standard, it would appear impossible for 
the Mao group to convene the ninth congress this year with the Party organi- 
_ zation reconstructed and with “democratic centralism” consolidated. If they 
seriously intend to achieve an “all-round victory” of the cultural revolution by 
the time of the Party congress, they have no alternative but to resort to extra- 
ordinary measures. 

In-view of these considerations, the Party leaders are exerting the utmost 
effort to establish revolutionary ` committees at the provincial and other levels, 
and to this end the following steps have been taken since last fall. Newly-formed 
' provincial and municipal revolutionary committees, including those in Tsinghai 

and Inner Mongolia which came into being last:fall, are dominated by the army. 
The “three-in-one alliance” has been reduced to nominal significance, and the 
composition of these committees is quite different from’ that of those established 
previously. The army is, in fact, playing a dominant role in all regions regardless 
of whether a tevolutionary committee has been established or not, or whether 
- there exists-a preparatory group for a revolutionary committee. Under its pressure, 
xevolutionaty mass organizations have been driven into the “grand alliance.” 
Wherever a revolutionary Committee has been formed at ‘any level, the group 
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constituting the core thereof is expected to start Party work on behalf of the 
Party committee. The first case of this kind was the revolutionary committee of 
the Shansi Province. 


Since this January, the Chinese press has been full of reports on the progress 
of the “grand alliance” and the emergence of preparatory groups and revolution- 
ary committees at the provincial and municipal levels and below. Nevertheless, 
there have also been continual warnings against “economism” and “‘speculation,” 
and at various places there have been open trials and sentences of capital punish- 
ment for disciplinary purposes. 

In such conditions, even if the establishment of revolutionary committees is 
accelerated by the army, as was the case, for example, in the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Kansu and Honan during January, the difficulties accompanying Party reconstruc- 
tion will still remain. Emergency measures will still be required if the Party 
leaders are to convene the congress this year and create the impression that 
normal: functioning of the reny has been restored. In this connection, the 
following points are of interest. 


Since last November, meetings of TENE of soldiers active in the 
study of Mao’s works in various army branches, regions and regiments have 
been under way in Peking and many other places, in advance of the Liberation 
Army’s, national conference of such representatives to be held this spring. Those 
attending the Peking meeting were received en masse by Mao, Lin, Chou and other 
leaders.. This drive indicates that the army will constitute the core in a new Party. 


The Party leaders have shown that they attach importance to the extensive 
organization of “popular classes for the study of Mao’s thought.” On January 18, 
the Peking City Revolutionary Committee issued an announcement on the 
holding of a “conference of representatives of activists in the study of Mao’s 
thought” in late April or early May of this year, on the qualifications required of 
delegates and the procedure for electing them at various levels. This also contains 
hints of the Party leaders’ plans for reconstructing the Party organization and of 
the manner of choosing delegates to the coming congress on a basis of the “class 
for the study of Mao’s thought” in each department and unit. 


Last December, a “cultural revolution bulletin” quoted Hsieh Fu-chih as 
having said in October that the ninth Party congress would begin on or before 
the National Day of 1968, that delegates to it would not be elected even indirectly 
(by stages) but be designated by the Party center from a list of candidates, and that 
ia this T se Satie from “revolutionary rebels” would have an absolute 
majority. [This suggests that the list of delegate candidates may be based on the 
list of those attending the above-mentioned “national conference of represen- 
tatives of jactivists in the study of Mao’s thought.” 


. Finally, Wen-hbui Pao repotted on January 9 that the Wangpoo Section Revo- 
lutionary Committee in Shanghai had convened a conference of representatives 
of “revolutionary people” in the area. The conference might be interpreted as 
indicating) the emergence of a parliamentary system, but the fact that it was 
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supposed to consolidate the leadership of the Revolutionary Committee and 
promote the establishment of a “Party core group” suggests that it may be an 
organ connected with the reconstruction of the Party organization. 


Judging from these developments, one may seriously entertain the possibility 
~ that the Party leaders will abandon the accustomed procedure of re-registering 
Party members and organizing the election of delegates by stages, and instead 
take extraordinary measures to rally, on as broad a basis as possible, “active 
revolutionary rebels” to a “grand meeting” in the name of the ninth national 
Party congress, at which the army activists will play a central role and a new 
Party constitution and a reconstructed Party organization be proclaimed. 


Etsuo Kohtani 


The Economy 


Liberman Prods the Bureaucrats 


Yevsei Liberman, the provincial practical economist from Kharkhov, is in 
the news again. This modest reformer rose to world prominence after he had 
been used as a “frontman” by Nemchinov’s group in 1962 and was selected by 
‘the popular Western news media to personify the Soviet reform movement. 
Liberman’s arrival in the hall of fame was marked by his appearance on the 
cover of a well-known weekly news magazine. Yet among Soviet economists he is 
not regarded as an original thinker, and many authorities hold that he “lacks 
clear ideas, he makes no rigorous assumptions...” His greatest contribution to 
the cause of reform is that he has devised simple working models which embody 
the reformers’ proposals, and has directed a series of practical experiments from 
his Kharkov institute. 

The now famous “Liberman proposals,” which were spelt out in Pravda, 
had all been previously advocated by Nemchinov, Novozhilov and Kantorovich 
and their followers. The proposals many be summarized as advocating extended 
managerial autonomy by pruning the host of centrally planned “success indi- 
cators,” making profit the principal criterion of an enterprise’s performance and 
its personnel’s premia, assessing profitability as the ratio of profits to capital 
employed rather than to prime costs, and encouraging the enterprise director to 
strive for higher targets. Much of his time and diminishing energy has since been 
spent in countering the widespread Western misconceptions of his motives and 
significance. He is certainly not the author of the reforms which were promulgated 
at the September 1965 plenum, and it is clearly incorrect to link his name with the 
host of industrial and agricultural reform proposals which have been aired since 
1962. 


1 Prasda, September 9, 1962, 
t 
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Now, at a somewhat late stage in kise career, Tokni Liberman wee again 
rendered a signal service to the reform movement by assembling many of the- 
most salient criticisms aired during the past two years of the’ way in which the 
reforms are being implemented. His article appears in the house journal of Gos- 


‘plan; Plasovoye khozyaistvo.* One can only conjecture why Liberman was selected 


ie this ‘atchet job, through this ‘medium and at this time. Presumably he was; 


. chosen: for his courageous outspokenness and in the hope that his reputation 
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-abroad would protect him from unduly severe counterattacks. Planovoye khoxyaistvo 


was employed probably because it is the preferred reading of those at whom the 
brunt of the criticism is directed. The timing of the article serves to confirm other 


‘indications from Moscow that thé reforms—ostensibly i in good shape and nearing 
_completion—are in fact encountering such inertia and, indeed, resistance from 


the bureaucracy that they are in grave danger of stalling. 


“The new Liberinan article draws together many of the ee criticisms - 
aired by academic economists in the low-circulation specialist journals. Most of 


„the original complaints were based on the results of the 704 enterprises, accounting 


for 12 percent of total industrial output, which were converted during 1966. With 
relatively few enterprises workitig with the new methods, like islands in a sea 
of inertia, it is understandable that progress was limited. Yet from Liberman’s 
latest strictures, it is clear that little has been accomplished - fundamentally to 


an change :the approach and the habits of the army of planners 4 and adminiştrators, 


whose methods have altered little over two generations. 


The! burden of Liberman’ s. grievances is that the increased autonomy. fot 
enterprise directors which was;promised by the Central Committeé in September 
1965 has remained ‘largely on paper. Supplies of equipment and raw material, 
which are equivalent to some 60 percent of the’value of an average enterprise’s - 


‘output, iremain rigidly controlled. Since planning designed to ensure maximum 


gtowth tends to create chronic shortages, the existing system of supply represents 
a form of “rationing” or allocation which is self-perpetuating. Indeed, although 


“Liberman is not specific on this issue, it would appear that the pre-reform total 


of some 19,000 fided conmadines has not diminished at al it may even mye 
grown. | 


The ‘other cision coimponent i in the value of a ETE s output is wages; these 


-are theoretically freed from central control except, as a temporary measure only, 


for a.top limit on the enterprise wage fund. But when the top limit is fixed, when 
grades’ (tarifny razryad) and norms are centrally controlled, when directors are ~ 
often oblized to find alternative employment for their own redundant workers 
and when “they ate reportedly compelled to take on new hands by the newly- 
formed.'State Committees for the Utilization of Labor Resources,* then it is. 


- largely ee to. speak of the enterprise director s new powers to hiny and fire 


staff. 


2 Peale kiina, 1968; No. 1, pp. 19- 28. 
3 Ekonomicheskaya gazela, November 10, 1962,-p. 8. 
t See Sorstskaya yustitsiya, 1967, No. 23, p. 15. 
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The blame for shackling the enterprise director’s powers is laid on the 
continued employment of “administrative methods” rather than on the economic 
“levers” provided for in the reform proposals. As a result of this “formal admin- 
istrativeness,” or inertia, ministries persevere in handing down obsolete “in- 

‘dicators” or performance criteria to enterprises, change their annual plans 
frequently during the twelve-month period that they are in operation and order 
enterprises to make products for which there is no demand. Meanwhile, the 
financial authorities compel enterprises to prune their administrative staffs and 
hand over the resultant savings. All these are in flagrant breach of the Enterprise 
Charter,® yet the enterprise would appear to have no effective legal redress. 


Of course, it will be said that once all ministries and other authorities are 
operating under the new system, and once all plans are drawn up in terms of the 
new “indicators,” then this “administrativeness” will fade away. Yet until enter- 
prises are allowed to be guided by economic considerations rather than by 
regulations, they will not-acquire confidence and competence in the business of 
“economic” operation and the effectiveness of the reforms cannot be evaluated. 


Liberman also hits out at the superficiality and tendentiousness of official 
reporting of the reforms. He deplores the complicated instructions for forming 
material incentive funds—which, incidentally, have led to gross inequities in the 
distribution of premia. He criticizes the regulations which penalize a factory 
just as severely for exceeding as for failing to reach a target, and ridicules 
the impotence of local Gosplan officials in the matter of issuing loans on their 
own authority. Price formation is evidently not one of Liberman’s principal 
concerns, for he barely refers to the business left unfinished after the price reform 
of July 1967. Perhaps he was right to ignore this topic, for Sitnin’s latest depress- 
ingly dogmatic deposition in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta shows no sign of a thaw in 
official views on this theme.® 

It will be interesting to see what response, if any, is provoked by Liberman’s 
article. Since it was published, no less an authority than Strumilin has attacked the 
Kharkov professor by name,’ but it would seem that the venerable academician 
has only just caught up with-some of Liberman’s earlier works. Liberman’s article 
is perhaps timed to provide ammunition for the reform’s proponents at the 
forthcoming all-Union conference in Moscow; it may even feature at a meeting 
at higher level to discuss the slow progress of the reforms. 

' Keith Bush 





8 Ekonomicheskaya gazeia, 1965, No. 42, pp. 25—29. 
6 Tbid., 1968, No. 6, pp. 10—11. 
7 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 16, 1968. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


There is an old proverb which says that a‘man who has a pain talks about it. 
The truth of this proverb is well demonstrated in leading Soviet press organs by 
the profusion of material on national economic problems, in particular labor 
productivity and labor discipline. An article on “Labor Discipline and Labor 
Productivity” by P. Yelistratov appeared in the fourth issue of the Party’s 
theoretical journal Kommunist for this year. On the subject of labor discipline, the 
author has the following to say: 


‘One may indeed have perfect machines, progressive production technology and 
organization and proper economic stimulation of the workers and still not achieve ' 
the expected rise in the efficiency of social production 1f workers on every sector, and 
at every place of work, do not have a conscientious attitude to the cause which they 
are 'serving, the cause with which they have been entrusted by the Party and the 
people, and if they do not keep to a certain order and observe socialist labor disci- 
plne (Kommunist, 1968, No. 4, page 35). 


The author goes on to maintain that the socialist order, in particular socialist 
ownership, has ushered in an era of “free lebor.”” He continues: 


‘The new human relations which have arisen. during the process of free labor have 
also engendered a new labor discipline. Socialist labor discipline is based on the 
realization that the good of soicety depends on the work of the individual, and the 
good of the individual on the results of the work of society. Under socialism, the 
principle “from each according to his ability, to each according to his labor” 1s prac- 
ticed, a principle which guarantees the material interest of the members of society in 
the results of their labor, enables personal and social interests to be combined in the 
best possible manner, and acts as a powerful stimulus to increase labor productivity 
and boost the economy and the people’s wellbeing (page 36). 


In an effort to demonstrate the superiority of “free labor” and “socialist labor 
discipline,” Yelistratov gives a table showing that at a certain Soviet machine- 
building plant there has during the past four years been a definite drop in the 
number of violations of labor discipline and a rise in labor productivity. At the 
same time, equipment at this plant has been renewed, the organization of pro- 
duction improved, and the qualifications of the staff enhanced. The point of the 
table is thus destroyed. Yelistratov does, in fact, concede that in the Soviet 
Union labor discipline is actually deteriorating. This, however, does not prevent 
him from proclaiming: 

Soviet citizens understand [labor] discipline not simply as arriving at work on 
time, observing elementary rules of working procedure, or even just as systemati- 
cally fulfilling output norms. Socialist labor discipline means complete devotion of 
one’s energies to the cause one loves, activity, [and] a proprietary attitude to one’s 
enterprise (page 37). 
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© Yelistratov ascribes the deterioration of labor discipline in the USSR primarily 
“to manpower fluctuation. At the same time, he denies that manpower fluctuation 
‘is dependent on wage levels, and gives the following example: 


. the Dzerzhinsky plant is twenty-seventh out of 32 enterprises under “Glaynefte- 
_ prommash” [Main Department for Oilfiéld Machinery] as regards level of wages, but 
has the least manpower fluctuation of all. At the same time, the Azizbekov plant 
under the same department occupies eighteenth place in respect of wages and yet 
has the highest manpower fluctuation (page 38). 


_ Certainly, Yelistratov is right in his assertion inasmuch as housing conditions, 
services, working atmosphere, etc., also influence manpower fluctuation. How- 
ever, he avoids examining such factors. ° 


There have always been diligent workers and idlers; it is the proportions which 
are important. The poor labor discipline in the USSR can hardly be attributed 
Simply to laziness. That it is associated with high manpower fluctuation indicates 
- that in the majority. of cases the Soviet worker fails to develop any feeling of 
attachment to his enterprise. He does.not care where he works. Despite official 
glorification of a conscientious attitude to socialist labor, for the bulk of the Soviet 
working. population the enterprise is nothing more and nothing less than an 
instrument by which the state’exploits him. 


_ The insufficient labor discipline in the USSR arai reduces labor produc- 
tivity and hence often leads to failure to meet pea assignments. As the author 
puts it: 


.not infrequently delivery- breakdowns, nonfulfillment of assignments and 
wastage occur simply because some particular, worker has displayed.a gross lack 
of discipline and carried ‘out his duties poorly (page 39). 


“Altesaen not undertaking.any profound analysis of the causes of poor labor 
discipline, the author does mention the following: ` 


An analysis made by officials of the Azecbaidzhan Party Central Committee and 
the Baku City Party Committee showed that in most cases it is people young in years 
and length of service who are guilty of absenteeism, lateness, wastage production 
and nonfulfllment of assignments. Some regard themselves as temporary workers 
inasmuch as they will soon have to go into the army, while others dre studying and 
regard this almost as their prime occupation, work being something extra (page 42). 


In other words, most of those violating labor discipline in the Soviet Union 
are representatives of a younger generation which has grown up under the 
-conditions of, socialism and which is destined to develop into a Communist 
society. Under these circumstances, it is understandable why the. problem of 
education is consistently given such great attention in the Soviet press. The third 
‘issue of Kommunist for this year contains an editorial entitled “ne Communist 
‘Education of the Workers,” in which we read: 


Education presupposes, together with an increase in the effectiveness of all 
means of exerting an ideological and political influence on people, proper organi- 
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zation of labor and production and the creation of the conditions necessary to 
enable the workers to work productively, enhance their qualifications, and acquire 
advanced experience....Only if such a complex approach! is adopted toward the 
problem of education is it possible to intensify the effect of such a mighty factor in 
the development of our society as a conscientious attitude to work, social property 
and the solution of all the tasks posed by Communist construction (sbid., 1968, 
No. 3, page 13). 


This , ponderous thesis is one more illustration of how unsatisfactory the 
situation is in the Soviet Union with regard to the average citizen’s attitude to 
work, social property and social obligations. 


A related theme is dealt with in the fourth issue of Kommunist in an article 
entitled “Urgent Aspects of the Training of Agricultural Cadres” by I. Salnikov, 
who warns: 


The shortage of specialists on collective and state farms cannot fail to have an 
effecti on the incorporation of scientific achievements and advanced experience in 
the process, on the exploitation of material aad manpower reserves and, in the last 
analysis, on the efficiency of agricultural production (shid., 1968, No. 4, page 54). 


Further: 


. .the increase in the number of tractor drivers is lagging behind the rate of growth 
of the tractor pool. In 1966, the number of tractors had increased by 80 percent over 
the 1957 level, but that of tractor drivers by only 32 percent (sbid.). 


Turning to another sore point, namely the fluctuation of specialized agricul- 
tural manpower, the author explains: 


Inadequate material incentive has a very great influence on the fluctuation of 
specialized agricultural manpower. The remuneration of specialists on state farms, 
for example, is at present based purely on the volume produced or realized, without 
regard for the actual conditions, nature nd volume of the work performed, and 
without due differentiation according to zones (page 56). 


The author considers that the backwardness of Soviet agriculture, manifested 
above all in small grain harvests, is in the end due to a dearth of specialized labor. 
Is this really so? Before the Revolution and again during the NEP period, the 
Russian (Soviet) peasant produced big ests without being highly mechanized 
or possessing any particular technical knowledge. Today, moreover, he is pro- 
ducing on his minute private plot harvests many times larger than those yielded, 
on state and collective farms. The decisive factor here is clearly the labor discipline 
so muchjtalked of by Soviet propagandists. It is significant that “Soviet reality” 
has brought forth numerous ironical terms [connected with work, such as vkalyvat 
(to slave'away), rabotyaga (workhorse) and palochka (a workday unit on a kolkhoz 
—literally “little stick,” from the resemblance to the figure “17’). 

Of course, in the USSR, as everywhere else, there are workers who love their 
work. There ate even enthusiasts. However, their number is diminishing the 
closer “Communist society” approaches. [his is why socialist management is 
inefficient. A. Gayev 
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Workers’ Paradise Lost 


Fifty Years of Soviet Communism: A Balance Sheet 
, By EUGENE Lyons 


Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1967, 388 pp. 


This book, which might well have been called “Destruction of a Myth,” is 
by a well-known observer specializing in problems of Communism. Mr. Lyons’ 
knowledge of the USSR is based in part on personal experience, for until 1934 he 
was a correspondent of the American press in the USSR and so had an opportunity 
of studying the life of the people and the policies of the Communist Party as 
carried out in practice. It is evident that he has retained a feeling of affection for 
a people laboring under a dictatorship. At the same time, one senses his antipathy 
to a regime which, created fifty years ago, has used both propaganda and violence 
to subject other countries and peoples to its will. The book is dedicated to “the 
peoples of Russia, the first and worst victims of Communism.” 


The author sets himself the tasks of destroying the legends of Communist 
propaganda concerning the benefits allegedly bestowed on the Soviet people by 
the Soviet dictatorship, and of showing how widespread the belief in Communist 
slogans is in the free world. In effect, the book amounts to an indictment of a 
regime which promised the masses a “paradise on Earth” but in fact reduced 
them to slavery. 


Lyons makes use of numerous Soviet sources, and bases his conclusions 
on statements made by the Soviet leaders themselves. In the first chapter of his 
book, he challenges the right of the Soviet Communist Party to term its power 
take-over i in October 1917 a revolution: 


Lenin, Trotsky and their cohorts did not overthrow the monarchy. They 
overthrew the first democratic society in Russian history, set up through a truly 
popular revolution in March 1917—a revolution that climaxed a century of struggle, 
education, preparation and heroism; a society Lenin himself called “the freest 
country in the world” (page 25). 


Lyons accuses Lenin and his followers of having deceived the Russian people 
in that they were concerned solely with acquiring undivided power and holding 
on to it by hook or by crook. He points out that Lenin himself said in 1919 that 
the Communist Party should 


. conquer the power of the state and then use the power of the state, that is, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, as an instrument of its class in order to gain the sympathy 


of the majority of the toslers (page 27). ! 


In fact, however, the Party has still, after half a century, not succeeded in 
winning the sympathy of the general population. This is why the Party does not 
allow indepéndent organizations, free elections, etc., being forced to exact 
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obedience from the Soviet people by secret police and other intimidatory methods. 
Lyons quotes, in connection with the Soviet Communists’ insistence that their 
` regime is a “dictatorship of the proletariat, ” Lenin’s assertion, made.in a speech 
delivered on December 25, 1919, i.e., after two years of Bolshevik rule, that 


the industrial proletariat. . .has been dislocated, has ceased to exist as a ar 
tari, . the proletariat [has] vanished (page 31). 


Thus, the Party has been exercising the dictatorship of a vanished proletariat. 
The author quotes members of the Party Central Committee as protesting in a 
, letter to Lenin in November 1917 that the policy of dictatorship and terror 
initiated by him was being carried out “against the will of an enormous majority 
of the proletariat and soldiers” (sbid.). The signatories of the letter, who included 
Zinovev and Rykov, called for the formation of a government incorporating all 

_ the socialist parties, since, they, said, “the alternative is a purely Bolshevik govern- 
ment which can maintain itself only by means of political terror” (ébid.). Lyons. 
observes that the soldiers and sailors of the Petrograd district who had helped 
Lenin overthrow the Provisional Government refused to support the dictatorship 
of the Bolshevik Party, whereupon they were disarmed. The Bolshevik govern- 
ment proceeded to establish a “Praetorian guard of non-Russian mercenaries: 
Letts, Chinese, German and Austrian prisoners-of-war” (page 41). The author 
also mentions the popular uprisings which flared up in various parts of Russia 
at the beginning of 1918, as well as the resistance of the non span peoples 
to the aggressive actions of Lenin’s Red Guard, and concludes: 


If anything is clear in this initial period, it is that the Bolshevik dictatorship did 
not have the consent of the Russian cee It was forced upon the country by 
unrestricted violence and deceit (page 45). 


In chapter three, Lyons examines “the myth that Soviet Communism is 
‘Marxist’ and ‘socialist’. He points out that Marx and Engels wrote that a 
socialist regime could be established only in a highly developed capitalist society.. 
Initially, Lenin also held this view, but during World War I had the idea that if a 

“socialist revolution” .was started in agrarian Russia, a proletarian revolution - 
might follow in the industrial countries of Western Europe. In the spring of 
1918, Lenin declared: “We shall petish | if we are unable to hold on until we 
meet with the support of other countries” (page 55). This view was reiterated by 
Stalin in a brochure ‘published in April 1924, shortly after Lenin’s death; but 
having finally occupied the saddle, Stalin proceeded to build “socialism in one 
country,” and in 1934 “proclaimed that socialism had been achieved, and ‘ordered 
the people to be happy” (page 56). 


Lyons draws attention to the contradiction between the policy of the Soviet 
Communist Party leaders on the one hand and the theories of Marx on the other 
in respect of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Marx saw the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as a temporary device for carrying out social reforms, as a passing 
stage after which the state would “wither away” and be superseded by a free 
association of production organizations. This naive theory has been rejected by 
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Communists both inside and outside the Soviet Union, it being made clear 
that this “withering away of the state” will take place not undef socialism, which 
is to see a further increase in the power of the organs of intimidation and coercion, 
but after the building of Communism has been completed, which means virtually 
never. In this connection, the author quotes from notes by Soviet Communist 
theorist Yevgeny Varga, found after his death and published in the Moscow 
underground journal Phoenix in 1966. Varga wrote that without democracy and 
emancipation 
this country will never achieve any Communism in twenty years or even a 

hundred years. It is only a parody of Communismthat can survive in such conditions 

(page 60). 

Lyons also attacks the myths that a “classless soca has been created in the 
- Soviet Union and that pre-Revolutionary Russia was an economic desert. He 
draws attention to the privileged position of the “new class” of Communist 
bureaucrats in the USSR and to the hard material lot of the bulk of the Soviet 
population, and points out that the French'economist Edmond Théry, describing 
Russia’s rapid. economic development prior to World War I, expressed the 
opinion that by the middle of the century Russia would have economically over- 
taken the rest of Europe if it had not been for the Revolution (page 76).1 

In chapter seven, Lyons‘attacks the legend that the Soviet population supports 
and sympathizes with the regime. He concludes: ` 

` From the day the Bolsheviks seized control of a weakened and chaotic nation, 

there has been in effect a continuous civil war between the dictators and those to 

whom they dictate (page 95). 


t 


Indeed, ever since the Bolsheviks’ takeover of power, cases have occurred 
in which the opposition of the population to the regime erupted in armed upris- 
ings. Even in the comparatively stable period following World War II, such 
uprisings have taken place in, for example, the concentration camps at Norilsk, 
Kolyma and Vorkuta, as well.as at Tiflis (in 1956) and Novocherkassk (in 1962). 

, The author comments that, since Stalin’s death, the population has gradually 
been losing its fear of the Communist dictatorship; this is manifested in the 
rebellious utterances. and actions of the younger generation. 


Chapter eight describes how hatred of the Soviet regime came to the surface 
in World War I. Many Soviet citizens, unaware of Hitler’s intentions, went over 
to his side, hoping that a German victory would lead to liberation of the “peoples 
of the Soviet Union. The tragedy is described of those who joined General 
Vlasov’s Russian Liberation Army or set up national Ukrainian, Georgian and 
other formations only to be placed: at the moeg of Stalin after the war as “traitors 
' to the fatherland.” We read: ; - 

, It was not an episode in which the Western statesmen involved could take any 
pride, the only excuse being that they knew not what they were doing (page 120). 


1 Théry’s work on this subject has been dealt with by A. Popluiko in an article entitled “The 
Economic Development of Prerevolutionary Russia,” Studies on the Soviet Union (Old Series), Vol. I, 
No. 1, Munich, 1957 (where the punctuation in the tables should be regarded with caution). 


1 
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In the chapters devoted to Soviet economic development, Lyons pulls apart 
the regime’s exaggerated accounts of the success of the five-year plans in respect 
of industrialization and collectivization. As regards the alleged success of the 
first of these plans, he has the following to say: 


At the end of 1932, when the masses were ordered to celebrate the success of the 
plan, the famine was at its worst. Each morning, wagons were collecting the night’s 
dead'in Ukrainian and Caucasian towns; corpses lined the roads, like so many logs, 
in Central Asia (page 127). 


The author gives the following statistics: 


The population growth rate fell from 2.51 percent in 1929 to 1.5 percent in 
1932. In the two years 1933-34, the population, already decimated in the preceding 
four years, fell by 6,400,000 in absolute figures; taking into consideration the 
sharply lowered birth rate. ..the demographic loss in life came to about 9,000,000 


(page 128). 


In further chapters, Lyons disproves, with the aid of the results of research 
into the Soviet economy carried out by specialists from several countries, the 
Communist claim that the nationalized, centrally-managed Soviet economy is 
superior to all other types of economy. On the basis that a country’s prosperity is 
expressed by per capita income, Lyons points out: 


The Soviets’ own figures put...the country in eighth place. Adjusting those 
figures to dollar values, on the basis of the official Soviet exchange rate, it slides 
down to thirteenth position (page 143). 


As the author points out, a striking manifestation of Soviet agricultural 
mismanagement is that in 1963 the USSR was forced to import substantial 
quantities of grain and other foodstuffs; only two years previously, in October 
1961, Khrushchev had boasted that he would force the “imperialist gentlemen” 
out of the world’s grain markets. Lyons also quotes Soviet sources testifying to 
the poor quality of Soviet industrial products, and to the existence in the Soviet 
Union of a growing army of unemployed which has already hit the ten-million 
mark. He notes that the recent attempts at economic reform, under which enter- 
prises are to be allowed to operate in accordance with the demands of the market, 
are a threat to the parasitic Party apparatus: 


The loudest opposition comes not from top economists, but from leading 
political conservatives, fearful that relaxation in planning might weaken the grip of 
the dictatorship on the country (page 185). 


Besides describing such trials suffered by the Soviet people at the hands of 
its rulers as the enforced collectivization, with its millions of peasant victims, 
Lyons brings out the pernicious psychological influence of the regime on Soviet 
citizens, who are subjected to constant police supervision, high-handed officialdom 
and the threat of reprisal for any “heretical” utterance. Even Stalin’s daughter 
Svetlana, he notes, found herself constrained to break with a regime which 
treated her as “state property,” as she put it (page 226). 
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Lyons is undoubtedly right when he says that de-Stalinization was not the 
product of any humanitarian considerations. De-Stalinization has affected only 
some of the Party members executed upon Stalin’s orders, and Stalin’s heirs 
have still not dissociated themselves from the millions of other crimes cosine 
during his rule. We read: 

Nothing whatsoever has been done to identify those guilty of the worst crimes, 
the torturers and mass killers, and not one of them has been punished. Many of them 
still hold posts of great power... (page 231). 

Further: i 

Soviet Russia remains what it was: a rigidly totalitarian state. Its power structure, 
its morality and ideology—the things, that is, which made Stalinism possible—are 
intact. The dictatorship still has absolute control of the world’s largest police system; 
of the press, schools, employment, virtually everything else (page 232). 


In chapter sixteen, Lyons exposes the hypocrisy of the Soviet Party leaders’ 
“anti-imperialist” stand, pointing out that whereas Great Britain, France, Belgium 
and Holland have given up their colonies in Asia and Africa, the USSR either 
occupied or subjugated one hundred million people between the Baltic and Black 
Seas as a result of World War I. The author regards as an illusion the view, 
widespread in the West, that the East European countries are independent. The 
Communist governments in these countries, he says, were established under 
pressure from the Kremlin, and while they have the liberty to disagree with 
Moscow’s policies, they well realize that an outright break would see them con- 
fronted with populations striving not only for national independence but also 
fer freedom from Communist dictatorship. Of these governments, Lyons writes 
that “sheer self-preservation compels them to stop short of actual independence. 
They have no impulse to suicide” (page 252). 


Turning to the Kremlin’s policy toward the non-Russian peoples of the 
‘USSR, the author notes that although the Soviet Communist Party’s program of 
1919 contained a warning of the danger to the regime of “Russian great-nation 
chauvinism,” in fact the present Soviet leaders now see the danger to lie in 


..“bourgeois nationalism,” .a crime of which, as a practical matter, only nom- 
Russian citizens can be guilty. Ukrainians, Belorussians, Azerbaidzhanis, Kazakhs, 
any of the scores of non-Russian nationals seeking more rights for their local 
“republics” or “autonomous regions,” objecting to the grosser forms of Russi- 
fication [and] attempting to salvage a little of their own culture, have been ruthlessly 
silenced, purged and murdered ever since the early nineteen-twenties (page 260). 


Lyons considers it pointless to hope that the policy of the Soviet Party leaders 
will change in a way conducive to the strengthening of world peace. He con- 
cludes: 

In terms of the number of non-Russian countries and ethnic minorities directly 
and indirectly under its iron domination, Soviet Russia is today incomparably the 
largest empire in the world. It is the only one (except for other Communists) 
actively and unswervingly committed to world hegemony and engaged in expanding 
that empire (page 265). 

} 
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Describing Moscow’s offer of “peaceful coexistence” as a “road to surrender,” 
the author declares that the Party’s goals, theories and strategy have remained 
essentially unchanged, although the existence of nuclear weapons is making 
occasional variations in tactics necessary. He writes: 

...the Kremlin can now hope to soften and intimidate a world demoralized by dread 

of nuclear annihilation and willing to pay a high price to evade the catastrophe 


(page 272). 


As a man having first-hand knowledge of, and a high respect for, pre- 
Revolutionary Russia’s scientific and artistic achievements, Lyons is understand- 
ably indignant at the way culture is being systematically suppressed and perverted 
in the Soviet Union. He gives ample evidence of the striving for freedom of the- 
Soviet scientific and artistic community. Literary “deviations,” he says, protests 
against Party censorship, the dissemination of “illegal” literature, and secret 
youth circles are all phenomena jeopardizing the very existeace of the regime. 
Lyons expresses disagreement with the widely-held view that a revolutionary 
movement cannot be successful in a totalitarian state, giving the Hungarian 
revolution of October 1956 as an example. He considers this revolution to have 
been remarkable primarily for the fact that it saw “the swift and thorough dis- 
integration of the ruling political party under the impact of a popular eruption” 
(page 375). Only Soviet military intervention suppressed the revolution. The 
author is of the opinion that the sentiments of Hungarian Communist Party 
members immediately before the revolution are similar to those now to be found 
among many of their Soviet colleagues disappointed with the regime established 
in October 1917. The present situation, he says, is such that the Hungarian drama 
of 1956 may be repeated in the Soviet Union. However, whereas the Hungarian 
dictatorship was rescued by Soviet divisions rushed in on the orders of Khru- 
shchev, in the case of a revolutionary movement in the USSR “there will be no 
outside power able or willing to crush it” (page 377). The possibility of an 
intervention by Communist China is discounted by the author for geographical 
reasons. 3 

Lyons maintains that, after fifty years of non-fulfillment of constantly reiterated 
promises, the Kremlin is now at the crossroads. In his words: 

Hither it must carry reform far beyond the present half-measures, to the degree 
of diluting its political monopoly, or ıt must-again resort to terror. In either case, 

it will be putting its survival on the line in a life-or-death gamble (page 378). 


The author arrives at this conclusion on the basis of his analysis of half-a- 
century’s evolution of the totalitarian Soviet system. His book gives a clear picture 
of Communist theory, ideology and policy and of the present situation inthe USSR. 


Despite certain inaccuracies (e.g., the statement, on page 49, that Khrushchev 
was born in the Ukraine, when in fact he was born in the village of Kalinovka in 
Kursk Oblast, and the misspelling of economist Tugan-Baranovsky’s name as . 
Tugen-Barovsky), Workers’ Paradise Lost may be recommended as an objective 


and valuable work. 
P. Fedenko 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
` March’ 1968 

Strange as ıt' may seem in this age ‘of radio and television, the recent important 
developments in Czechoslovakia and Poland were not reflected at all in the Soviet press 
and radio until the last few days of March. The Soviet,citizen was informed neither of the 
flight of Czech political general Sejna, nor of the revolutionary top-level changes in the 
_Czech Communist Party, nor of the mass meetings and demonstrations in Prague and 
Warsaw. The Soviet press confined itself to reporting ‘on the arrival of General Egid 
Pepich, head of the Czech Army’s political department, on a “friendly visit” to the USSR 

' on March 19, and his meeting with the entire Soviet military leadership—Grechko, 
Yakubovsky, Zakharov, Yepishevy and Sokolov. On March 22, Pepich’s farewell 
statement was published, which contained a reference to the cordial atmosphere in 
which the meeting had taken place. The first mention in the Soviet press of the Polish 
~ developments also came on March 22, when Pravda (followed next day by Zzvestia) 
. published the full text of Polish Party leader Gomulka’s lengthy speech on the ban on 
further performances of the play “Dziady” (Forefathers), based on a poem by Adam 
Mickiewicz; Gomulka had made a point of-stressing the anti-Soviet—in fact, anti- 
Russian—character of the demonstrations by spectators, in particular students, during 

, performances of the play. The publication of the full text of the Gomulka speech in the 
USSR’s two main press organs appears to have been a warning that the USSR would 
not tolerate a trend toward a Czech-style spiritual emancipation in a country which, for 


the USSR, was.a corridor to Eastern Germany. It may also have been. intended to prepare 
the Soviet population for a possible Soviet intervention in Poland. 


Finally, on March 26, an account was given of the meeting in Dresden of leaders of 

` the Communist parties of the USSR and five of its Hast European allies. The general ' 

tone of this account suggests that Czech Communist Party leader Alexander Dubček 

succeeded in inducing the USSR to agree not to interfere in internal developments in 

Czechoslovakia in return for a promise thee Czechoslovakia would remain faithful to 
the USSR and the Warsaw Pact. 


This cautious information policy clearly indicates that the Soviet leaders are afraid 
that the developments in Czechoslovakia and Poland may have repercussions within 
the USSR. 


_ At the same time, the Soviet press provided copious EA oñ Soviet political 
moves against the free world, namely the protests against the Israeli anti-terrorist 
incursion into Jordan, the execution of colored Rhodesian citizens by the Rhodesian _ 
authorities in defiance of an amnesty by Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain, US policy 
on Vietnam, and:the US plan to create, in connection with Britain’s decision to with- 
draw militarily from the Indian Ocean region, a defensive alliance made up of Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. The object was obvious—to divert the 
attention of the Soviet population from what was happening nearer home. N. G. 
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` For several years now, a kind of private war has been in progress between’ Molodaya 
gvardiya, the journal of the Komsomol Central Committee, and Ywnost, an organ of the 
USSR Writers’ Union, a war manifested’ in critical articles in these and other journals 
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and also in Moscow newspapers. The main cause of the enmity between these two 
major Soviet youth journals lies in their different attitudes to Russian patriotism. While 
Molodaya gvardiya gives much space in its columns to champions of old Russia, Yanost 
reflects rather a modern impersonal, supranational, industrial civilization. 


What appears to have been the opening shot in a new round of polemics between 
the two journals was an article by critic V. Voronov in the second issue of Yuaost for 
this year entitled “Invocation of the Spirits,” in which Molodaya gvardiya was accused 
in fairly sharp terms of fomenting extreme Russian nationalism. The Komsomol 
journal soon found an ally in Komsomolskaya pravda, which carried in its March 16 issue 
an article entitled “Sharp Criticism’ by Leningrad professor P. Vykhodtsev, who 
condemned Voronov’s article and Yunost’s editorial board as well. In particular, 
Vykhodtsev criticized Yanost for having printed (on page 29 of its first issue for 1968) a 
poem justifying the “treacherous” act of the Russian prince Kurbsky in fleeing to 
Poland and from there leveling criticism at Ivan the Terrible. This new clash between 
the two journals will probably not end here, the more so that the question of patriotism 
has divided the USSR into two camps: the Party leadership and a section of the popu- 
lation are for doing more to foster a spirit of patriotism, while a considerable proportion 
of the population, in particular the younger generation, are against the encouragement 
of patriotism—not to speak of chauvinism. SV, 


x 


In the light of recent developments in Poland and Czechoslovakia, relations between 
the Soviet leadership and Soviet creative intellectuals are of especial interest. 


On March 28, the Munich newspaper Suddeutsche Zeitung reported that at a press 
conference with foreign journalists, the Soviet Minister of Culture, Yekaterina Furtseva, 
had declared that these relations had never been so good. In an attempt to prove this 
point, Furtseva had said that, despite the large number of Soviet writers and scientists 
traveling abroad, only three had failed to return to the USSR. 


There are, however, certain facts which do not appear to justify Furtseva’s favorable 
assessment. The Soviet literary journal Novy mir, for example, has still not printed 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s autobiographical novel Rakovy korpus (The Cancer Ward), 
scheduled to appear last December. On March 24, the Suddentsche Zeitung reported that 
a German translation of this novel would soon be published by the Hermann Luchter- 
hand Verlag; the newspaper further commented that it would be most interesting to 
see how the Writers’ Union of the USSR would react when the novel appeared in eight 
Western countries. 


At the same time, some interesting literary work has already come out this year in 
Soviet literary journals. An example is a story by Vasily Aksenov called “The Over- 
filled Barrels,” published in Yunost (1968, No. 3), the hero of which is simply a good man 
who is “cheerful and calm.” In a tale entitled “Timofei and Tonya” (Molodaya gvardiya, 
1968, No. 3), Andrei Blinov mercilessly exposes the division of Soviet society, while in 
“A Town in Late April” (Moskva, 1968, No. 3), Vil Lipatov, author of a series of stories 
about a village detective by the name of Aniskin, pokes fun at the Party aristocracy of a 
provincial town in a description of a meeting of an oblast Party committee. Also 
worthy of note is “Two Winters and Three Summers” (/Vovy mir, 1968, Nos. 1 and 2), 
a new novel by Fedor Abramov, who attracted much attention a few years ago by his 
sketches of kolkhoz life. Abramov describes the arduous existence of kolkhoz workers 
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in northern Russia during the years 1945—47. His new work will doubtless give rise to 
controversy in both the USSR and the West. 


Indeed, the indications are that, after the obscurantism of the jubilee period, Soviet 
literature is gradually recovering its balance. L. B. 


* 


After the letters of the pilgrims to Pochayev and the Moscow priests Eshliman and 
Yakunin, an open letter by Archbishop Yermogen (Golubev) addressed to Patriarch 
Aleksii, and an article by him entitled “Fifty Years of the Restoration of the Russian 
Patriarchate,” have reached the West (the letter is the first to do so of three written by 
the Archbishop). 

In the nineteen-thirties, Archbishop Yermogen was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment in a concentration camp. On July 10 and September 3, 1960, he was accused by the 
newspaper Pravda Vostoka of having “monarchist sympathies,” of “embezzling church 
funds,” and of other failings. As a result, he was relieved of the see of Tashkent and 
given that of Omsk, which he occupied for only a short time before becoming Arch- 
bishop of Kaluga. It was in the latter capacity that he waged a successful battle with 
local authorities to prevent the forcible closure of places of worship in his diocese. In 
1965, however, he was compelled to go into retirement “at his own request.” 

Archbishop Yermogen’s latest letter is dated November 25, 1967. In it, he once 
more asks the Patriarch to allow him to resume diocesan work, stressing that he was 
dismissed at the demand of the Council for Religious Affairs of the USSR Council of 
Ministers. The Archbishop further compares the present position of the Orthodox 
Church in the USSR with the position of dependence on the state into which it was 
forced by the reforms of Peter the Great, and forecasts a severe crisis should the election 
of a new Patriarch be manipulated by the authorities. : N. T. 


* 


In its issues of March 13, 14, 16, 19, 21 and 23, [zvestia published the second part of 
Arkady Vasilev’s novel V chas daya: Vashe prevoskboditelstvo... (At One r.m., Your 
Excellency. ..). The first part had been printed in the journal Moskva (1967, Nos. 8 
and 9). Vasilev’s novel is devoted to the Soviet intelligence service, in particular its 
activities in the headquarters of the Vlasov movement (a movement set up on German 
territory during World War II under captured Soviet Lieutenant General Andrei 
Vlasov, the aim of which was to liberate Russia from Communist rule; its members 
were former Soviet citizens). From the literary point of view, the novel is primitive, but 
it has two aspects which are of especial interest in view of the obvious intention to bring 
it to the notice of a wide public. First of all, the novel aims, by presenting the movement’s 
headquarters as having been infiltrated by experienced agents of the Soviet intelligence 
service, at demonstrating the latter’s omnipresence. Its publication at almost the same 
time as trials of young Soviet writers were being held implies a warning that anyone who 
engages in subversive activity against the Soviet state will be inevitably caught. Secondly, 
the novel would appear to be also aimed at compromising the Vlasov movement. The 
fact that the movement collaborated with an external foe is played down. Instead, its 
conduct is depicted as'a continuation of the Civil War, as an attempt by representatives 
of the former propertied classes to regain the social privileges which they had lost in the 
Revolution. (The use in the title of the phrase “Your Excellency,” usual as a form of 
address for persons with the rank of general in Tsarist times, is, of course, signi- 
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ficant.) There is no mention that the Vlasov movement, democratic in both spirit 
and organization, had a revolutionary program calling for a “Russia without Bolsheviks 
and exploiters,” or that it enjoyed wide support among that section of the Soviet 
population which had escaped from Communist control as a result of German occupa- 
tion. On the other hand, ıt is emphasized that Vlasov himself was.the son of a “kulak,” 
that his closest associates (also Soviet generals) were a nobleman (Fedor Trukhin) and 
the son ofa priest (Ivan Blagoveshchensky), and that one of the editors ofthe movement’s 
newspaper was a prince. Vasilev fails to mention that a prominent associate of Vlasov, 
former brigade commissar Georgy Zhilenkov, had been a waif brought up in a Soviet 
children’s home and in later life had become a member of the Party é/#e (before the war, 
Zhilenkovy had headed the Party committee of:one of the districts of Moscow, and 
during the war, before joining the Vlasov movement, had held the position of military 
council member [i.e., commissar] of the Thirty-Second Army). The attempt by Vasilev 
to present the situation in Vlasov’s headquarters and the personal backgrounds of the 
movement’s leaders in such a way as to suggest that Vlasov and his men sought to 
restore the Russia which existed before the Revolution is highly significant, since it 
indicates that the Soviet leaders feel constrained to offer the Soviet people a political 
appraisal of the Vlasov movement (in addition to the moral appraisal given immediately 
after the war). Unable to do so objectively, however, they are striving to discredit it 
by means of myths. PLR. 


* 


The leading article in the fourth issue of the Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist 
for this year proclaims economics to be the main arena of the fight to build Communism, 
and efficiency to be the main principle of Soviet economic management. The most 
important elements of the economic reform are enumerated, and the point made that 
the reform will not end with the transfer of enterprises to the new system of manage- 
ment: the country’s economic mechanism will continue to be perfected after the transfer. 

Although nothing is said about diminishing their political role, Party organizations 
at enterprises are called on to become more actively involved in the solution of such 
economic problems as putting the organization of labor on a “‘scientific” basis, making 
more effective use of machinery, ctitting losses of working time, and speeding up the 
mastering of new production capacities. 

* 


The first information on the progress of this year’s field work in the Soviet Union 
appeared in the March 26 issue of Jzvestia. The spring has turned out to be capricious, 
being late in the central regions and unexpectedly becoming cold 1n the south. In the 
southern Ukraine, a period of fine weather has given way to rain and snow. In many 
places, the snow is taking a long time to disappear from the fields. In Central Asia, 
however, the situation is somewhat different. In Uzbekistan, the sowing of spring 
wheat was completed by March 15, despite rainy weather. In Tadzhikistan, the sowing 
of cotton has begun. 

As in previous years, the repair of agricultural machinery, in particular tractors, is 
proving to be a particularly sore point in preparations for spring work. Fears are being 
expressed that, at the present rate, many tractors will not be repaired in time for the 
field work, while those that are ready will break down during the height of the field 
work on account of the resultant excessive load. Spare parts are another problem. 
Despite increased output, requisitions for spare parts by state and collective farms are 
in most cases being met to the extent of only 40—60 percent. S. K. 
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The journal Aziya ı Afrika aa published in a recent issue an article entitled 
“The East: its History and Civilization” by B. Gafurov, Director of the Institute of 
Asian Peoples of the USSR Academy of Sciences, in which an account is given of an 
international conference held in Paris within the framework of UNESCO in connection 
with a Soviet proposal, approved by the latter organization in late 1966, on a study of the 
civilizations of Central Asia. Experts from the USSR, India, Afghanistan, Turkey, Iran, 
Great Britain, France, Czechoslovakia and Norway were present. The USSR was repre- 
sented by Gafurov and one of the senior researchers of his Institute, G. M. Bongerd-Levin. 


The geographical area of research marked out at the conference comprises Afghani- 
stan, the ‘Soviet Central Asian republics, Northern India, Western Pakistan and 
North-East Iran. The main subjects of research are the history and culture of the 
Kushan epoch (first to fourth centuries -a.p.), history of art (in particular that of the 
Timuridian period), history of science during the Middle Ages, history of philosophy 

‘and religion, and history of classical literature. 

Further resolutions adopted at the tonference call for the systematization of all 
available material on the Kushan periods the convening in Dushanbe this fall of an 
international conference on the Kushan period (iri accordance with a Soviet proposal); 
the establishment in Kabul of a coordinating center for research on the Kushan period, 
and in Uzbekistan of such a center for research on Timuridian art; and (also in accord- 
ance with a:Soviet proposal) research into the present ‘cultures of the Central Asian 
peoples arid into the social development’ of these peoples during the present century. 
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The journal $ pia gosudarstvo i pravo (1968, No. 3) contains an article by Candidate 
of Jurisprudence M? M. Babayev entitled “Criminological Research into Problems of 
Population Migration.” Here the point is made that criminalistics, as a science concerned 
with the influence of social conditions on personality and behavior, cannot ignore the 
important’ changes which take place in a person’s life when he migrates. This is partic- 
ularly true in the USSR, where the annual number of migrants is about eight million— 
or, if demobilized military personnel be included, over nine million, i.e., almost double 
that in the USA. 


Although acknowledging migration to bbe on the whole a positive social phenomenon, 
Babayev concludes, on the basis of a ‘statistical comparison, that areas having the 
© greatest influx of immigrants also -have a much higher rate of criminality than normal. 
' Criminality is very much more prevalent among migrants than among the settled 
population, In the Krasnoyarsk and Khabarovsk krais as well as in the Irkutsk, Sakhalin 
and Tyumen oblasts, for example, it is two to four times as high. Where immigration 
is particularly massive, as in certain parts of the Krasnoyarsk Krai, the new settlers are 
responsible for as much as one-third of all the crimes committed. Babayev further 
observes that the cities are worse affected than rural areas. He also mentions the interest- 
ing fact that in the Alma-Ata Oblast the number of crimes associated with patriarchal 
and tribal traditions increased sharply following a large influx of Kazakhs from China. 
The author demands that an intensive investigation be started into the question why 
migration and urbanization are associated with increased criminality. Y. 
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For over ten years now, contraceptive steroids, which work by altering a woman’s 

hormone balance, have been successfully used in the West. In the Soviet Union, however, 
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they were until recently regarded with extreme suspicion, and not used. Moreover, 
Soviet representatives in international organizations invariably rejected the idea of 
birth control as immoral. 


Recently, however, an article published in the journal Priroda (1968, No. 1) took 
an entirely new approach to the question. On the basis of the wealth of statistics avail- 
able (contraceptive steroids are being taken by millions of women in many countries— 
over seven million in the United States alone), the authors observe that the steroids 
have no harmful effects upon the female organism, so that after a woman stops taking 
them her fertility is fully restored and she bears normal children. They further recognize 
the medical value of the steroids in that they cut down the number of abortions and so 
improve women’s health, and their importance in making family planning possible. 
“For the Soviet Union,” the authors write, “it seems that it is this medical and family 
aspect of the use of contraceptive steroids which will be of immediate importance.” 
In addition, however, mankind, for the first time in its history, has acquired an effective 
and safe means of limiting its numbers, and regulating the growth of the population, the 
authors say, is becoming a matter of concern for the state. 

The article shows how in the Soviet Union views seemingly ia conflict with the 
ideology are gradually but definitely emerging—as has already happened in the fields of 
cybernetics, genetics, social hygiene, etc. H, S. 


Chronicle of Events 


(As reported by tbe Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1968 


1 Twelfth session of Soviet-Japanese commission 
on fishing in Northwest Pacific opens in Mos- 
cow, to discuss the regulation of Far Eastern 
salmon fishing and exchange of specialists and 
scientific information and to draw up a plan 
for studying marine resources of industrial 
raw materials. Soviet delegation led by Prof. 
P. A. Moiseyev. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
led by Party Central Committee Politburo 
member and Chairman of Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR, G. I. Voronov, leaves Moscow 
for Sofia to attend celebrations of ninetieth 
anniversary of liberation of Bulgaria from 
Ottoman rule. 

Mecting of International Society of Blood 
Transfusion, attended by specialists from the 
USA, France, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and other countries, comes to an end 
in Moscow after discussing the forthcoming 
Twelfth International Congress of Blood 
Transfusion Specialists (to be held in August 


1969 in Moscow). Director of the (Soviet) 
Central Institute of Hematology and Blood 
Transfusion Prof. A. Y. Kiselev, elected presi- 
dent of the congress, announces that congress 
will discuss the rational use of blood and its 
components, long-term conservation of blood 
cells, conservation and transplantation of bone 
marrow, and development of new blood 
preparations and substitutes. 


2 Soviet automatic space station “Zond-4” 
launched into trajectory from orbiting Earth 
satellite for purpose of gathering information 
on remote areas of periterrestrial space and 
perfecting new systems and components. 


+ 


3 Announcement that Soviet-Pakistanı trade 
agreement for 1968—70 has been concluded in 
Karachi. Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patoli- 
chev was signatory for USSR. 


4 Soviet delegation led by Party Secretary 
General L. I. Brezhnev and including Chairman 
of Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin, Foreign 
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Minister A. A. Gromyko, Defense Minister 


Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko . 


and first deputy head of Party Central Com- 
mittee department K. V. Rusakov leaves for 
Sofia to attend conference of Political Consul- 
tative Committee of Warsaw Pact. 

Soyiet Foreign Ministry delivers note of 
protest to US Embassy in Moscow in connec- 


tion with “frésh criminal acts” committed ` . 
against Soviet Embassy in Washington during’ 


night of February 28-29. 
Soviet Ambassador to Eastern’ Germany 
P. A. Abrasimov declares. that West German 
“parliamentary week” and government con- 
ference scheduled to take place in West Berlin 
are illegal and infringe Potsdam agreements. 
Publication of TASS étatement protesting 
against US and British plan to sponsor, in 


connection with Britain’s decision to withdraw -~ 


its troops from Persian gulf region in next few 
years, joint defense system for protection of said 
region based on Iran, Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. This plan, it is said, 


constitutes interference in affairs of countries - 


concerned, and a threat to the security of 
. the USSR’s southern borders. 


Week-long Fourteenth Congress of Soviet 

. Trade Unions comes to an end in Moscow. 
Three-hundred-and-four members and 104 
candidates elected to All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, and 55 members to 
Council’s Central Auditing Commission. Reso- 
lutions adopted on Council’s report as well 
‘as on amendments to Soviet Trade Union 
Charter. Council then elects 27-man presidium, 
A. N. Shelepin being reelected Council Chair- 
man, and Council’s Central Auditing Com- 
mission reelects I. A. Novikov as its Chairman. 


` 5 Launchings of Soviet artificial Earth satellites 


“Kosmos-204” and “Kosmos-205.” 

Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member A. P. Kirilenko receives 
Rumanian Ambassador to USSR Marinescu 
at latter’s request. 


Announcement that Koiyala will pay- 


official visit tọ Iran April 2—8 as guest of 
Prime Minister Amir-Abbas Hoveida. 


~ 6 Fifteth anniversary of Seventh Extraordinary 


Congress of Russian Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks), convened to bring about final 
settlement of, peace issue. 

Soviet delegation led by Brezhnev, en ronte 
for Sofia to attend conference of Warsaw Pact’s 


` 


Political Consultative Committee, received 1n 


“Bucharest by high-ranking Rumanian officials, 


including Communist Party Gene1al Secretary 
and State Council Chairman Nicolae Ceausescu 
and Chairman of Council of Ministers Ion 
Maurer. 

Commander ın Chief of Warsaw Pact 
Forces, Marshal of the Soviet Union I. I. Yaku- 
bovsky, arrives in Sofia. 

Annual general meeting of USSR Academy 
of Sciences opened in Moscow by Academy’s 


"President M, V. Keldysh, who defines Acad- 


emy’s two main tasks during coming five 
years as the creation of a good experimental 
basis for nuclear physics and the development 
of science in peripheral areas. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- ` 


Finnish governmental agreement signed in 


Helsinki on May 5, 1967, concerning boundary 
between Soviet and Finnish sections of con- 
tinental shelf in northeastern Baltic. 


7 Publication of communiqué on consultative 


meeting of Communist and workers’ parties 
held in Budapest from February 26 to March 5. 
Call made for convening of international 
conference of Communist and workers’ parties 
in Moscow during November— December 1968, 
and agreement reached that commission of 
representatives of parties desiring to take part 
in conference sit in Budapest during period of 
its_preparation. Purpose of conference is to 
strengthen unity of Communist movement and 
promote the solidarity of all forces of soctalism 
and democracy in the fight against imperialism 
and for national and social liberation and world 
peace. 


8 Publication. of Party Central Committee’s 


address to Soviet women on occasion of Inter- 
national. Woman’s Day. 

Return to Moscow of Soviet delegation 
which attended. conference of Warsaw Pact’s 
Political Consultattve Committee held in 
Sofia. 


9 Publication of communiqué on conference of 


Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee held in Sofia. Delegates examined the 
situation resulting from US escalation in 
Vietnam, adopted a declaration on the resulting 
threat to peace, exchanged opinions on the 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons and 
studied draft of treaty on this subject prepared 
by eighteen-nation disarmament committee in 
Geneva. 
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Publication of Declaration on threat to 
peace posed by US escalation in Vietnam (see 
preceding entry). Declaration records intention 
of Warsaw Pact countries to continue to give 
North Vietnam full support, including eco- 
nomic aid and the supply of defense and other 
equiment as well as specialists, and reiterates 
their readiness to allow “volunteers” to pro- 
ceed to Vietnam should this be requested by 
North Vietnamese government. 


Announcement that Soviet meteorological 
satellite -“Kosmos-144,” an element of 
“Meteor” experimental space meteorological 
system, has been in constant operation for 
one year. 


Soviet delegation led by Merchant Marine 
Minister V. G. Bakayev leaves Moscow for 
Budapest to attend celebrations of twentieth 
anniversary of 1948 Danube Shipping Con- 
vention. 


Fiftieth anniversary of decision to transfer 
seat of Soviet government from Petrograd to 
Moscow in view of the military threat to 
Petrograd. - 

Four-day conference convened by board of 
All-Union “Znaniye” Society, USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Party Central Committee’s Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism and Social Sciences 
Academy, and Institute. of International 
Workers’ Movement to mark one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of birth of Karl Marx, 
opened in Moscow by Academician A. M. 
Rumyantsev. Paper on “Karl Marx—Founder 
of Scientific Communism” delivered by 
Academician P. N. Fedoseyev, Director of 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 


Announcement that King Mohammad Zahir 
Shah and Queen Humeira of Afghanistan will 


` pay friendly visit to USSR in early June as 
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guests of Supreme Soviet Presidium and Soviet 
government. 


Seventieth anniversary of First Congress of 
Russian Soclal-Democratic Workers’ Party in 
Minsk. 

Soviet Ambassador to Eastern Germany 
P. A. Abrasimov sends letters to US, British 
and French Ambassadors in Western Germany 
protesting that a branch of West German 
National Democratic Party has started 
operating in West Berlin in contravention of 
Potsdam agreement and subsequent four- 
power agreements on de-Nazification. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
*“Kosmos-206.” 

Delegation of leading East German educators 
led by the Minister of Higher and Special 
Education, Ernst-Joachim Giessmann, arrives 
in Moscow. 

Announcement that a detachment of Soviet 
naval vessels under flag of Commander of 
Pacific Fleet Admiral N. N. Amelko, compris- 
ing the cruiser “Dmitry Pozharsky,” the 
rocket-firing vessel “Gordy” and the antisub- 
marine “Steregashchy,” will pay a visit to the 
Indian ports of Madras and Bombay during late 
March and early April in reciprocation of that 
paid by Indian cruiser “Mysore” to Odessa 
zn 1964, 


Soviet-Rumanian program: of cultural and 
scientific cooperation during 1968—69 signed 
in Moscow. ‘ 

Announcement that in April All-Union 
“Znaniye” Society, in conjunction with USSR 
Ministries of Education and Higher and 
Special Secondary Education, All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions, and USSR 
Academy of Sciences, will hold all-Union 
schoolchildren’s “olympiads” in chemistry, 
physics and mathematics in, respectively, 
Vilnius, Yerevan and Leningrad. Participants 
will be 1,800 winners of oblast, krai and 
republican “‘olympiads.” 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-207.” 

Announcement that French Minister of the 
Armed Forces, Pierre Messmer, will pay 
official visit to USSR in latter half of April in 
response to invitation by Soviet Defense 
Minister, Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. 
Grechko. À 

Announcement that Society for Soviet- 
Uruguayan Cultural Relations has been 
established in the USSR, with Professor V. V. 
Volsky as President. 


Announcement that Ministry of Higher and 
Svecial Secondary Education has approved 
new procedures for admission to special 
secondary schools during 1968. In most 
ceses, number of entrance examinations has 
been reduced from three to two. Eighth- 
graders will be required to take examinations 
in Russian (dictation) and mathematics, and 
secondary-school graduates written exami- 
nation in Russian (composition), and oral 
examination in mathematics, chemistry of 
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history of the USSR. Third examination, in 
appropriate subject, will have to be taken only 
by those intending to specialize in art, physical 
culture, and cultural work. Rural students will 
be admitted primarily to agricultural, forestry 
and cooperative tekhnikums and schools for 
training primary schoolteachers, cultural wor- 
kers and junior medical personnel. 


Twentieth anniversary of signing of Soviet- 
Bulgarian treaty of friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance, renewed on May 12, 1967. 

Austrian Foreign Minister Kurt Waldheim 
arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


USSR Commission for UNESCO Affairs, 
under chairmanship of Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister V. M. Vinogradov, meets in Moscow to 
discuss USSR’s participation in UNESCO 
in 1967 and plans for its further participation 
in organization’s activities. 

Soviet artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos- 
206,” launched on March 14, becomes clement 
of “Meteor” experimental space meteorological 
system. 


Kosygin receives Kurt Waldheim to discuss 
Soviet-Austrian relations and international 
problems of mutual interest. 


Defense Minister Grechko Icaves Moscow 
by air on official visit to Iraq and Syria. 

Kosygin receives Czech Deputy Premier and 
State Planning Commission Chairman Oldrich 
Černík. 


Head of Central Political Department of 
Czech Army, Major General Egid Pepich, 
arrives in Moscow from Prague on friendly 
visit in response to invitation by Head of 
Central Political Department of Soviet Army 
and Navy, General of the Army A. A. Ye- 
pishev, and is received by Defense Minister 
Grechko. Soviet participants in ensuing 
discussion include First Deputy Defense 
Ministers Marshal I. I. Yakubovsky and 
M. V. Zakharov, Yepishev, and First Deputy 
Defense Minister, General of the Army 
S. L. Sokolov. 

All-Union conference on tourism in the 
USSR during 1967, organized by Department 
for Foreign Tourism of Council of Ministers 
of the USSR, opens in Moscow. 


Announcement that USSR and new state of 
Mauritius have agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations at embassy level soon. 
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Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov discusses with 
Oldrich Cernfk, who holds the corresponding 
posts in Czechoslovakia, the coordination of 
Soviet and Czech national economic plans for 
1971—75, in particular deliveries of natural gas 
to Czechoslovakia. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-208.” 


All-Union conference of “active” workers 
of enterprises and organizations of Central 
Department of the Microbiological Industry 
of the USSR opens in Moscow to discuss 
performance 1n 1967 and assignments connected 
with pre-schedule fulfillment of five-year plan. 
Report delivered by Department Head 
V. D. Belyayev. 


Report of the holding in Moscow of a 
three-day all-Union conference on the physical 
education of schoolchildren, attended by 
teachers, sports association workers, doctors 
and representatives of the Ministries of Health, 
Trade and the Light Industry. Attention 
drawn to the inadequacies of physical edu- 
cation. 


Launching of Sovict artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-209,”” 


Foreign Trade Minister N S. Patolichev 
arrives in Delhi to attend closing sessions of 
second UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment. 


Soviet-Austrian agreement on cultural and 
scientific cooperation signed ın Moscow by 
Foreign Ministers A. A. Gromyko and Kurt 
Waldheim. 


Protocol on Soviet-Cuban trade in 1968 
signed ın Moscow, for the USSR by First 
Deputy Minister of Foteign Trade M. R. 
Kuzmin. . 

Three-day-long seventh session of Soviet- 
French commission on collaboration in field of 
color television concludes in Moscow with 
signing of protocol. 

Announcement that new Soviet-Algerian 
contract on realization of geological survey 
program has been signed ın Algiers. 

Publication in Pravda of speech delivered by 
First Secretary of Central Committee of Polish 
United Workers’ Party Wladyslaw Gomulka 
at meeting with Warsaw Party activists on 
March 19 on student demonstrations ın the 
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streets of Warsaw and other Polish university 


cities which were prompted by the ban on- 


further performances of Mickiewicz’s play 
Dziady (Forefathers) and bore an “‘anti- 
Soviet” character (this 1s the first mention 
of these-events in the Soviet press). 


Meeting of Party and governmental leaders 
from USSR, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria takes place in 
Dresden. USSR represented by Brezhnev, 
Kosygin, Party Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo Member A. P. Kirilenko, Party 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
First Secretary of Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee P. Y. Shelest, Party Central Com- 
mittee Member, Deputy Chaifman of Council 
of Ministers and Chairman of State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov and 
Member of Party’s Central Auditing Com- 
mission K., V. Rusakov. Topics of discussion 
were problems’ of political and economic 
development and cooperation, including pros- 
pects for continued socialist economic growth 
within framework of Comecon as well as on 
bilateral basis, international problems, in 
particular -“‘mulitary activation” of Western 
Germany, and situation in socialist countries. 
Agreement reached on speedy convening of 
top-level economic conference on general 
economic problems. 


Publication of joint communiqué on visit of 
Austrian Foreign Minister Kurt Waldheim to 
USSR March 18—23 (see also entries under 
March 19 and 22). : 


Soviet governmental delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers N. A. Tikho- 
nov arrives ın East Berlin for talks on Soviet- 
East German -economic cooperation. 
Republican teachers’ congresses begin. 


Kosygin receives Jordanian Ambassador to 
USSR, Abdullah Zoureikat, at latter’s request, 
to discuss questions of mutual interest, in 


particular recent developments on Jordanian- . - 


Israeli border. Head of Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry’s Near East Department A D. Shchiborin 


‘present. < 


First session of mixed Soviet-British working 
group on scientific and technical cooperation 
ia instrument building ends with signing of 
protocol. Contacts to be expanded in building 
of electrical precision iastruménts and instru- 


ments for spectral and chemical analysis and 


processing of research results. 


Announcement that Supreme Sovict dele- 
gation led by Candidate Member of Party 
Central Committee Politburo and First Sec- 
retary of Central Committee of Georgian 
Communist Party V. P. Mzhavanadze will 
visit Turkey ın early April in reciprocation of 
visit to USSR of Turkish Grand National 
Assembly delegation in August 1966. 

Report that meeting on “Gorky and the 
Present,” attended by writers and studefits of 
literature from Moscow; Leningrad, Gorky, 
Kuibyshev and Kazan as well as by represen- 
tatives of the Union republics and guests from 
several “socialist” countries, has begun at the 


_' Gorky Institute of World Literature to mark 
-the hundredth anniversary of Gorky’s birth. 


Death of Colonel Yury Gagarin, the world’s - 
first cosmonaut, and of Colonel of Engineers 

V. S, Seregin, fying instructor and test pilot 

first class, in crash during training flight. 

- Hungarian ‘delegation led by Candidate 

Member of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 

Party Central Committee Politburo and 

Deputy Prime Minister Miklós Ajtai leaves 

Soviet Union after having studied organization 

and planning of research in USSR. Protocol 

on scientific and technical cooperation between 

Soviet State Committee for Science and Tech- 

nology and Hungaran Technical Development: 
Commuttee was signed during delegation’s 

visit, 

Soviet-Cypriot trade agreement for period 
1968—72 signed in Nicosia. USSR to export 
items of importance for Cypriot economic 
development (in particular, deliveries of 
machinery and equipment are to be increased) 
in exchange for brandy spirit, citrus fruits, 
raisins and (for the first time) tobacco, Volume 
of trade to increase by fifty percent during , 
period of agreement. Soviet signatory is board 


. member of Foreign Trade Ministry A. N. 


Manzhulo. 
Press conference for Soviet and foreign 


: journalists held on premises of the Ministry of 


Culture in connection with First International 
Competition of Ballet Dancing (to be held 1n 
summer of 1969 in Moscow), Information 
supplied by Minister of Culture Y. A Furt- 
seva and Chairman of Competition’s Organiz- 
ing Committee, People’s Artist of the USSR I. 


_ I. Moiseyev. 


Announcement of opening of all-Union 
conference oflaw lecturers on thedissemination 


_ USSR Supreme Court, USSR Ministry for the | 
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of knowledge on the subject of state and law. 


Conference convened by board of all-Union’ 


“Znaniye” Society, USSR Procurator’s Office, 


Preservation of Public Order, Institute of 
State and Law of USSR Academy of Sciences, 


-and Law Faculty of Moscow University 


Nineteenth conference of Moscow City Party 
Organization begins. Agenda includes report 


_ of city Party committee, by committee’s first 


secretary, V. V. Grishin, and of city Party 
organization’s auditing commission, by com- 


mission chairman, L. V. Deribin, and elections: 


to both bodies. Those attending include 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, Supreme Soviet Presidium 
Chairman N. V. Podgorny, and Party Central 


. Committee Politburo Members A, P, Kiri-’ 


lenko, K. T. Mazurov, D. S. Polyansky, 


A.N. Shelepin and G I. Voronov. 
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Ceremonial meeting dedicated to centenary 
of Gorky’s birth held in Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses. Introductory speech delivered by 
First Board Secretary of USSR Writers’ Union 
K. A. Fedin. 


Party Central Committee Secretary and Polit- 
buro Member A. P. Kirilenko receives 
Rumanian’ Ambassador to USSR Marinescu 
at latter’s request. 


Nineteenth conference of Moscow City 
Party Organization comes to an end after 
having discussed economic development, 
improving’ the Party’s methods of managing 
the economy, and the' introduction of a 


scientific approach to problems of economic - 


and cultural development. Resolution adopted 


calling upon Moscow’s Communists to strive 
to implement resolutions of Twenty-Third 
Party Congress. Grishin and Deribin reelected 


Soviet Foreign Ministry holds press con- 
ference at which President of All-Union 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences P. P. Loba- 
nov informs Soviet and foreign journalists of 
progress made by Soviet agricultural science. 


30 Publication of speech delivered by Brezhnev 
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on March 29 at nineteenth conference of 
Moscow City Party Organization. 

Announcement that Afghan Premier Ete- 
madı will pay official visit to USSR as guest of 
Soviet government. 


Publication of congratulatory message to the 
newly elected President of Czechoslovakia, 
Svoboda, signed by Brezhnev, Podgorny and 
Kosygin. 


Changes and Appointments 


Announcement that P. M. Yelistratov has 
been elected First Secretary of Mordvinian 
Oblast Party Committee, replacing G I. Osi- 
pov, who has been transferred to Party Central 
Committee’s Party Control Committee. 


12 N. A. Belous appointed Ambassador to 


Colombia, 


29 F. D. Ovcharenko elected Secretary and Polit- 


buro Candidate Member of Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee, replacing, in both capa- 
cities, A. D. Skaba, who has been transferred 
to other work. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The Politburo: Possible Changes of Policy and Personnel 


On March 13, the Institute for the Study of the USSR held a conference at 
which members of its research and publishing sections spoke on the possibility 
of changes in the Soviet leadership. Guests attending the conference included 
Mr. Howland H. Sargeant, President of the Radio Liberty Committee, who was 
on a visit to Europe. 

* 


The first speaker was Mr. Andrei Lebed, head of the Institute’s biographical 
section, who dealt with the possibility of changes in the Politburo of the Party 
Central Committee, as the body which for the fifty years of the Soviet regime has 
controlled the country’s policies. 


During these fifty years, said Mr. Lebed, much has changed in the USSR: at 
the will ofthe Politburo, millions of people have been swept away by bitter struggles 
within the Party, by intrigue or by assassination, by shooting or by banishment, 
by artificially induced famine. People have changed, tactics have changed, but the 
Party’s ultimate aim of spreading Communism throughout the world has remained 
unaltered. The same applies to its chief aims in domestic affairs—the primary 
development of heavy industry, the accumulation of military might, the retention 
in the hands of the state of the means of production and of industrial and agri- 
cultural output. These aims have been consistently pursued by the Politburo, 
whose membership has been determined accordingly. 


Today, the Politburo comprises eleven full and nine candidate members, to 
whom, so far as the importance of their func-ions is concerned, we may add those 
four of the Central Committee secretaries who officially do not belong to this 
body. All these men have many years’ experience as Party officials and as leaders 
of the masses. Of the twenty members of the Politburo, nineteen have a higher 
education. None of them has been in the Party for less than twenty-seven years, 
or in the Central Committee for less than seven years. Of the eleven full members, 
six first rose to prominence during Stalin’s regime of terror (1937-39), the other 
five during or after World War II. 


Despite certain disagreements on tactical questions, the Politburo appears 
to be unanimous on the Party’s “general line.” The question, said Mr. Lebed, 
arises: How long is this unanimity likely to last? Are there any factors likely to 
lead to important changes in its membership?P—Ostensibly, there would seem to 
be none. Various sections of the government are represented in the persons of 
Podgorny, Kosygin, Mazurov and Polyansky, and the Party leadership is rep- 
resented by Brezhnev, Kirilenko, Pelše and Suslov. The country’s two largest 
republics, the RSFSR and the Ukraine, are represented respectively by Voronov 
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and Shelest, the trade unions by Shelepin. There are members with many years’ 
experience of work as Party or governmental officials. The criterion of nationality 
has also been observed, all the more important Union republics—the RSFSR, the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, Kazakhstan, Georgia and Uzbekistan—being represented. In 
addition, other criteria relating to the nomenklatura system have been observed. 


At the moment, there is also no particular problem of age. The oldest member, 
Pelše, is sixty-nine, but this, coupled with the fact that he has been in the Party 
for fifty-two years, lends all the more prestige to his position as chairman of the 
Party Control Committee, At the ages of sixty-five and sixty-nine respectively, 
Podgorny and Suslov are still active. 


Thus, if any changes are likely, they can only be for political reasons. Here, 
primary interest attaches to the two leading personages, Brezhnev and Kosygin. 
Brezhnev is sixty-one years old; he has been in the Party for thirty-seven, on the 
Central Committee for sixteen and the Politburo for twelve years. For thirty 
years, he has been engaged in Party work. He has shown a calculating prudence 
in pursuing a foreign policy which is firm and consistent; he has displayed none 
of the emotionality or the tendency to lapse into unorthodox views characteristic 
of Khrushchev, and has so far mostly confined himself to championing the chief 
points of the “general line.” 


In view of the present international situation, however, the need may be felt for 
a new policy requiring a strong personality capable of promoting active Com- 
munist expansion abroad and of clamping down pressure at home under a pretext 
of danger from outside. Brezhnev is, perhaps, capable of developing such traits, 
in which case the concentration of both Party and state power in the hands of one 
man may be repeated once more. Even so, despite the threatening proportions of 
disunity within the Communist camp and the need for measures of consolidation, 
matters have not yet reached this pass. 


As for Kosygin, Mr. Lebed observed, it may be said that despite the measure 
of agreement that exists between him and Brezhnev, present political and economic 
tensions in the USSR may lead to a certain estrangement between them. Kosygin’s 
activities had previously been consistently confined to economic administration, 
and in his present position this is inadequate. His experience of economic planning 
and management is very great, but he is too colorless a figure to be much more 
than an executive. In addition, he would appear to approve of a certain limited 
freedom of action and expression in the fields of science, literature and art, while 
recent developments in the USSR contain indications of a movement to reduce 
this freedom. Such indications are the recent trials of writers, the stricter censor- 
ship, the appointment as chairman of the State Security Committee of Andropov, 
who in 1956 took an active part in suppressing the Hungarian rising, and his 
election as candidate member of the Politburo. 


Kosygin has been a member of the Party for forty years and of the Central 
Committee for twenty-eight years, and although he has been in the Politburo for 
longer than anyone else (viz., eighteen years), he would seem incapable of provid- 
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ing the clear-cut, all-embracing leadership which the Politburo wants. He shows 
too little dynamism, initiative or power of decision, and this may lead to his 
replacement. - 


.The country needs young blood, and this, may be found in nthe person of the 
‘fifty-year-old Polyansky, the youngest man in the Politburo, a former chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR and now a first deputy to Kosygin. 
While head of the government of the latgest republic in the USSR, he acquired’ 
a sufficient degree of experience in the statz apparatus, and is one of the most 
trusted representatives of the younger generation in the Central Committee. He 
has been in the Party for twenty-eight years and in the Central a and in 
the Politburo for eleven years. 


“Naturally, Mr: Lebed concluded, if such ee were to take place, “they 
would lead to an extensive reshuffle in the leadership of both Party and state. 


Mr. Akhminov, of the Institute’s research section, expounded his views on 
the possibilities of a change in domestic policies and of corresponding personnel 
changes in the government and Party as follows: 


` In the absence of definite information from internal sources, a-reasoned 
prognosis of personnel changes in a power structure is possible only when the 
persons under consideration are regarded as representatives of a particular policy 
or of a particular section of society. One then has to try and decide what chances 
the policy has of being realized under the existing regime, and what chances the 
representatives of this policy have of carrying it through. This means that one 
must decide the following questions: With what political tasks are the leaders of 
-the country concerned confronted? What solutions of these tasks are theoretically 
possible, and: which of these are practically feasible? Who are the champions of 
these practically feasible courses of action, and what chances do they have of 
retaining their position if their policies are rejected by those invested. with the 
power of decision? ) 


The main problem in Tanai affairs confronting the present leaders si the 
Soviet Communist Party is how to achieve-a maximum growth of production 
. while retaining the unquestioned leadership of this party. And this problem, as 
here formulated, has become acute in the USSR for the very reason that the need 
for economic reform, involving the intfoduction of a market economy, is threat- 
ening the foundations of the political system. 


The néed for an introduction of market principles into the present Soviet 
economy is due to the increasing difficulties of centralized planning, which are 
inflicting ever greater damage upon the country’s economy and making it more 
and more necessary to transfer the right to, make final economic decisions to the 
managers of individual enterprises. On the other hand, it is clear that such a 
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reform would, as Academician S. G. Strumilin put it in an article on “Profit” in 
Komsomolskaya pravda (February 16, 1968), mean that 


...each individual enterprise [would], as a model leaseholder of state capital, 
acquire an inalienable “right of ownership” of, or at least serious claims to, 
the entire “residual” or net profit... 


Under these circumstances, the government—that is, the Party leaders—would 
lose the prerogative of disposing as they think fit of profits, and this would 
amount to a substantial modification of the present distribution of power in the 
USSR. 


Strumilin admits that “naturally if the entire ‘residual profit’ were completely 
placed at the disposal of Abozraschet enterprises, . . .this would increase the returns 
from capital per unit of investment, and perhaps also accelerate the general rates 
of growth of the entire social product.” He immediately adds, however: “But if 
these are all plusses, each of them conceals important minuses.” And by “minuses” 
he means a limitation of the Party’s right to dispose of the country’s entire 
resources. 


Particular significance may be attached to this article by the 91-year-old Strumilin, 
for on more than one occasion in the past articles appearing under his name have 
anticipated a change in Party policy. This significance was confirmed by the 
appearance in Pravda on March 4 of an article by Academicians A. Rumyantsev 
and T. Khachaturov and Corresponding Member of the Academy A. N. Pashkov, 
which openly referred to the existence of two currents of opinion among theo- 
retical economists, in fact within the Party, one of which advocates the principles 
of a free market while the other is putting up a polite but stubborn resistance. 
This conflict, between the Party “apparatus” and the technical intellgentsia, 
between the “dogmatists” and the “reformists,” between the champions of a 
centrally planned economy and the advocates of a market economy under social- 
ism, has long made itself felt. It has now become noticeably more acute: the 
government is under serious pressure from the advocates of the market, who have 
contributed numerous articles to the press in defense of their point of view. Some 
of them have gone so far as to declare socialism a “special form” of commodity 
production and speak of a “market socialism,” which is tantamount to declaring 
socialism to be a:form of capitalism. 


A counterattack by the dogmatists, i.e., the more consistently-minded theo- 
reticians of Communism, was not long in coming. The article by Rumyantsev 
` et al. observed that “a transition to. . .the concept of ‘market socialism,’ which is 
alien to Marxism-Leninism, [would mean] an abandonment of democratic 
centralism”’—i.e., of the Party dictatorship. Strumilin argues along the same lines, 
and in general the “conservatives” are no less vociferous than the advocates of 
economic liberalization. 


Having noted the existence of two political currents within Soviet ruling 
circles and the bitter conflict going on between them, we may proceed to consider 
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which of the two hiss the better chance of gaining the upper hand under the 
existing regime. 

-In the USSR, the ultimate authority lies with the pay Central Committee. 
Of its 195 full members, about 65 percent represent various groups within the 
Party “apparatus,” about 14 percent are representatives of industry and only 
about 2.1 percent belong to agriculture; the army and the governmental ‘“‘appara- 
tus” account for about 7 percent, and the rest are members of the learned profes- 
sions'or workers. 

In the event of a decisive vote on the question of state-owned profits versus 
“market socialism,” over 70 percent of the Central Committee members (ie., 


> those representing the Party “apparatus” end the armed services) would vote 


against a reform, while those voting for it might be expected to include the 
representatives of industry, agriculture.and (to-some extent) the governmental 
“apparatus,” which. at best would amount to no more than about 25 percent. 
Thus, the reformists have no chance of carrying out their program as things are 
at present. This, of course, does not mean that the problem has been solved,.and 
of this the Party leaders are well aware. The “dogmatists” have their own ideas’ 
on how to solve it. While a transition to “market socialism” would mean adapting 
production to consumption, the Party leaders have decided to try to adapt con- 
sumption to production, which in Marxist terminology is called the “‘transition 
to Communism” (i.e., transition to a society in which each will receive “according 
to his needs” but no more, these needs being Axed by the state, and there will be no 
right of choice). In the article referred to, Strumilin asserts that the main criterion 
for fixing prices in the USSR is the Party program adopted under Khrushchev 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress. And this program ends with the words: 
“The Party solemnly proclaims: the present generation of Soviet people shall live 
in Communism |” 


Having established the virtual domination of the “dogmatists” in the Party 
leadership, we may proceed to consider the future of various individual persons 
prominent in this leadership. 


Considered from this point of view, Kosygin may be dismissed as insignificant. 


Although he was for a time, in 1938, head of a section of an oblast Party com- 


mittee, this is of little importance for his career as a whole, and he may be regarded 
as a representative of the technical intelligentsia, pure and simple. As far as. the 
“reformists” are concerned, Kosygin long since went into retirement. Since the 
Twenty-Third Party Congress, he has been more and more occupied with foreign , 
affairs, and so far this year he has already visited Poland, Eastern Germany, India 
and Afghanistan. Banishment to the field of foreign affairs is a method which has 
already been employed to nullify the influence of a not entirely orthodox apparat- 
chik in the Politburo—namely, Podgorny (who, incidentally, jones on 
several occasions together with Kosygin). 

The balance of power within the Politburo has been taken care of, even in the 
event of the unexpected death of one or otter of its members, so that at present 
there i is no political need for a change in ics composition. Podgorny, a former’ 
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minister and political official and now head of state, can, in an emergency, count 
on a greater degree of popularity than anyone else, and enjoys the confidence of 
both groups in the ruling stratum. Kosygin cannot become an independent 
force: two ‘‘commissars,” the former. Party officials Mazurov and Polyansky, 
with respectively twenty-seven and nineteen years’ experience of Party work 
behind them, have beén attached to him in'the capacity of first deputy premiers. 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR Voronov is also a former 
Party official with a higher Party education and twenty-four years’ experience of 
Party work.*, 

Especial interest attaches to.three men: Chairman of the Central Committee’s 
Party Control Committee Pelše (born 1899), chief ideologist Suslov (born 1902) 
and the new trade-union chief Shelepin (born 1918). Shelepin may, perhaps, be 
regarded as first in the line of succession to the post of Secretary General of the 
Central Committee, but’ this is as yet of mere theoretical significance, insofar as 
„Brezhnev evidently intends to stay for some time to come. Consequently, Shele- 
pin’ s appointment as chairman of the All- Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
‘is not to be taken as a demotion; on the contrary, the policy of moving forward 
to Communism—i.e., of achieving distribution without sale and purchase— 
‘implies a considerable increase in the functions of the trade unions, which will 
have to take over the distribution of many goods. Shelepin’s present post may be 
regarded as fourth in seniority after-those of the Secretary General, the head of 
the state security service and the chief ideologist, and certainly as the most 
dynamic. Moreover, Shelepin is apparently being kept as a successor in the 
event of the sudden incapacitation of Suslov, Pelše or Brezhnev himself. Other 
candidates for Brezhnev’s post are hardly worth consideration. 


- As for Kosygin’s future career, this is scarcely of political importance. Before 
his present position, he had always been content with the position of deputy—to 
Molotov, Stalin, Malenkov, Bulganin and Khrushchev. Provided he retains this 
modesty, he may remain in the Politburo; but were he now to conceive a desire 
to play an independent part, two men are in the Politburo who could replace him 
at any time—namely, Polyansky and Voronov. Mazurov, it may be added, can 
hardly be considered a candidate on account of his Belorussian nationality. 


More probable, however, is a concentration of power i in the hands of Brezhnev 
—not so much through a.desire for more power on his part as on account of the 
requirements of protocol. Since the conduct of foreign policy is acquiring 
increasing importance, the man with the real power must'have a position which 
gives him international status, and this, according to the Soviet constitution, is 
the position of chairman of the Council of. Ministers. 

If any change is to be expected—or hoped for—, it will be not so much in 
Soviet domestic policy as in the conception of this policy entertained by Western 
observers. The current Victory of the “dogmatists” will amount, not to a radical 





* These estimates of Mr. Akhminov’s do not exactly correspond to those given 1 in the table at the 
end of this report..In general, ‘it 18 not always easy to find a satisfactory criterion for deciding to 
which category, “Party” or “state work,” the activities of officials should be assigned. 
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reversion to the past, but a removal of all the dangerous aspects of the reform. It 
was, moreover, gradually prepared for by the work of Khrushchev and also of 
Brezhnev during the latter’s first few years in power. 


The present composition of the Politburo is so designed as to prevent any 
unexpected disruption of the Communist dictatorship. The latest development 
in this regard is that the Communists, both in the USSR and elsewhere, have 
mastered the most difficult task facing any cictatorship—namely, how to achieve 
a smooth transfer of power. If we compare the transfer of power from Khrushchev 
to Brezhnev, from Gheorghiu-Dej to Ceaușescu, or from Novotny to Dubček, 
with the crises that occurred in the USSR ia 1953 or in Poland and Hungary in 
1956, it is clear that such questions are now no longer left to individuals but are 
decided by groups, whose general views are consequently a better guide to policy 
than the waverings or intrigues of individuals. 


* 


Possible changes in the sphere of Soviet foreign policy were discussed by 
Mr. Nikolai Galay, editor of the Bulletin, head of the Institute’s research section 
and specialist in foreign and military affairs. 

Adopting an analytical approach similar to that of Mr. Akhminov, Mr. Galay 
began by pointing out the need to decide whether Soviet foreign policy reflected 
the USSR as seen in the normal aspect as a state or as an “ideological formation.” 
Soviet conduct in regard to Vietnam, the Near and Middle East, Europe, the 
United States and the developing countries shows that both these aspects are 
always present, though in varying proportions. These proportions vary according 
as the USSR is dealing with (a) the Communist camp, (b) the countries of NATO 
in Europe and America, or (c) the developing countries, which themselves 
differ greatly in degree of civilization and culture. These proportions also vary in 
foreign policy according as they do in domestic affairs (since foreign policy is, 
in essence, a projection of domestic policy); in practice, this means deciding how 
far present intellectual, economic and other developments in the USSR have 
shaken the regime and invalidated the task of building Communism there. Com- 
munist construction at home means Communist expansion abroad. Despite 
Western theories of “convergence,” said Mr. Galay, there is as yet no convincing 
evidence of an abandonment of Communist aims in Soviet domestic ploicy, and 
therefore also in Soviet foreign policy. Current developments within the USSR 
are therefore unlikely to have an effect upon foreign policy for some time to come. 


As for the various means available for pursuing the aims of Soviet foreign 
policy—namely, propaganda, diplomacy, economic and military means—, the 
first two are limited by polycentrism in the Communist camp. Economics have 
here always been, and will continue to be, a bottleneck, and Lenin’s advice that 
politics should be regarded as “concentrated economics” is likely to remain 
impracticable for a long time to come. Military opportunities are also limited, on 
the one hand by the atomic power of the USA and, on the other, by the tremendous 
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difficulties which would be encountered in taking part in revolutionary wars 
(apart from the supply of weapons). These military limitations, however, apply 
only so long as, the USA retains its superior strength, and it is still an open 
question how the non-proliferation treaty will affect the balance of power. At any 
rate, this treaty is more damaging to NATO than any of de Gaulle’s past escapades, 
and will extend the Soviet sphere of influence in Western Europe. 


Soviet foreign policy during the past year has been marked by the following 
features : 


1. An increased emphasis upon ideology within the Communist camp, as 
seen in the aid to Vietnam and the proceedings of the Budapest conference. 


2. The exploitation of diplomatic and military means to extend the Soviet 
sphere of influence in the Mediterranean and the Near East and to neutralize the 
approaches to these areas, e.g., the improvement of relations with Turkey. This 
has been accompanied by ideological support for the socialist revolutionary 
forces in the Arab world—Egypt, Algeria, Syria, Iraq and the Yemen. 


3. An ideological and political offensive against Western Germany, as the 
hub of NATO policy in Europe, against a background of demonstrations of 
military might in the countries of the Warsaw Pact. 


4, An attempt to establish, with regard to the USA, a new form of policy in 
which hostile and friendly gestures are combined—on the one hand, an exacer- 
bation of the ideological conflict and, on the other, geopolitical coexistence. 


In general, said Mr. Galay, Soviet foreign policy has been actively promoting 
the Communist ideology, particularly with regard to the Communist camp and 
the more revolutionary-minded developing countries. Operating in a situation in 
which the two coalitions—Communist and Western—are tending to disintegrate 
and the USSR itself is controlled by an unstable collective leadership, Soviet 
foreign policy has been employing flexible tactics in which its two main compo- 
nents—the geopolitical and the ideological—have been variously proportioned 
in accordance with the needs of the moment. 


Proceeding to the question of possible personnel changes, Mr. Galay observed 
that appointments of individual ambassadors, ministers, etc., have only a limited 
significance so far as the reflection of policy decisions within the Politburo are 
concerned. These men are officials and little more; nevertheless, there are signs 
of increasing ideological pressure in the appointment to responsible posts of such 
men as T'sarapkin, Semenov, Zorin and Solod and of an entire group of diplomats 
associated with the state security service—D. Pozhidayev, V. Nikolayev, M. Bod- 
roy, N. Stutsky, A. Barkovsky, P. Slyusarenko, D. Chuvashin and others. On the 
other hand, the appointment to other countries of A. Bogomolov and A. Dobrynin 
would appear to signify a softening of policy toward the countries concerned. 


Fundamental decisions of foreign policy are taken by the Politburo, and it is 
obvious that a policy as subtly nuanced as that outlined above must be produced 
by men of varying shades of opinion who are united by one feature which they 
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have in common—fidelity to Communism. The present Politburo contains three 
groups, the first characterized by ideological radicalism (Suslov, Shelepin, 
Andropov and Ponomarev), the second by ideological opportunism or revisionism 
(Brezhnev, Podgorny, Demichev and Mazurov), while the third comprises the 
statesmen-ideologists (Kosygin, Polyansky and Ustinov). 


Changes of office are likely to take the form of constant reshufHes carried out 
in such a way that if anyone should make a move out of turn he can be put back 
in his place—more specifically, he can be replaced. Failure to ensure that each 
individual is more or less easily replaceable may lead to a serious crisis in the 
government. There is little doubt, concluded Mr. Galay, that Shelepin is the 
approved candidate for the leadership of the Party, but at the moment he has 
been pushed into the background by the groups headed by Brezhnev and Kosygin. 
His promotion would mean a renewal of emphasis on the ideology, and the 
“beginning of the end” of the collective leadership; at the moment, however, 
Brezhnev’s position as the central figure would seem fairly sure, although it 
remains to be seen how this may be affected by developments in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. So far as foreign policy is concerned, the possibility of Kosygin’s 
replacement by Polyansky or Ustinov is of the least importance, for changes of 
tactics in the field of foreign affairs will be decided by the other two groups. 


* 


Speaking during the ensuing discussion, Mr. W. Miniajlo, editor of the In- 
stitute’s Analysts of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, began by calling into 
question two assumptions on which the discussion had largely been based. First, 
he said, it was not quite correct to regard the Party Central Committee Politburo 
as the seat of supreme Party and governmental authority in the USSR. Certain 
of its members who are admitted on purely formal grounds—such as the 
representatives of non-Russian republics, e.g., Masherov (Belorussia), Mzha- 
vanadze (Georgia), Rashidov and Kunayev (Central Asia), Shelest and Shcher- 
bitsky (the Ukraine)—have no important part to play in determining Party and 
governmental policies or in the struggle foz power. On the other hand, certain 
Party Central Committee secretaries and heads of important ministries, even 
though they are neither full nor candidate members of the Politburo, may have 
a more important say in such matters, since the control of important sectors in 
the country’s political and econcmic affairs is concentrated in their hands and 
since, moreover, they ate constantly in Moscow (e.g., Rudakov, Ponomarev, 
Kulakov, Grechko). 

Second, the struggle for power is not always due to disagreements on questions 
of foreign or domestic policy: the history of the Soviet regime, said Mr. Miniajlo, 
yields many examples of a struggle for power by individuals or groups without 
any conflict of important political principles. Many leaders have disappeared as a 
result of a struggle for power pure and simple, and the reasons—often extremely 
dubious—for their dismissal or “liquidation” were invented afterward. It is from 
this point of view, that one should consider the frequent and logically difficult-to- 
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explain transfers of Shelepin from and to posts which have little in common: 
after being secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee, he was made head 
of the State Security Committee, then chairman of the Committee for Party and 
State Control, then Party Central Committee Secretary, finally chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 


Proceeding to the question of conflicts arising from daerom on matters 
of principle, Mr. Miniajlo observed that these conflicts concern the country’s 
“spiritual” or intellectual life and questions of economics. With regard to the 
former, the orthodox comes into conflict with the liberal approach to the treat- 
ment of art, science and culture—particularly literature. In such matters, it is 
very difficult to identify the advocates of one or another policy in the country’s 
leadership; all that can be said is that the history of Soviet literature provides 
indisputable evidence of weighty disagreements. 


It is easier to distinguish the opposing factions in economic questions, in 
particular the question of economic reform. It is curious to observe that, on the 
one hand, both Brezhnev and the head of the Central Committee’s propaganda 
section, Stepakov, have repeatedly, but in vain, called upon ideological workers 
to provide a theoretical basis for the reform (Stepakov even admitted that the 
lack of such a basis was having a harmful effect upon the Party’s entire ideological 
work), while, on the other hand, the Party’s chief ideologist, ““dogmatist” 
Central Committee Secretary Suslov, has neither himself attempted to provide 
such a theoretical’ basis for the reform nor called on others to do so: Suslov took 
no part in the discussion either at the Central Committee meeting of September 
1965, which decided to embark on the reform, or at the Twenty-Third Party 
Congress, which officially confirmed the decision. 


At the same time, Kosygin, the chief advocate of the reform, w suffered some 
blows to his prestige from the Soviet press. For example, soon after the establish- 
_ ment of the present “collective leadership,” a Soviet delegation comprising both 
Brezhnev and Kosygin which was leaving for a destination abroad was described 
in the official report as a “Party and governmental” delegation; today, however, 
the, usual formula is “a Soviet delegation led by L. Brezhnev.” In an article 
published in the “jubilee” issue of Kommunist (1967, No. 15), Polyansky, a first 
deputy to Kosygin, sharply criticized three institutions directly subordinate to the 
Council of. Ministers—namely, the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), the 
State Bank and “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika.” It would be possible to cite many 
instances of this nature, which, taken together, create the impression that Kosy- 
gin’s days are numbered. Nevertheless, his departure will not necessarily take 
place immediately: aware of a certain loss of authority at home and of the Party’s 
loss of prestige in the world Communist movement, both resulting from the 
struggle for power which followed the death of Stalin and the events connected 
with the dismissal of Khrushchev, the Soviet leaders are obliged to show great 
caution with regard to changes of personnel at the highest level. This does not, 
of course, Mr. Miniajlo concluded, exclude the possibility of sudden eruptions 
in which even the victors lose control of the course-of events. 


` 
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Continuing the discussion, Mr. Kruzhin, assistant editor of the Bulletin, also 
suggested dividing the Politburo members into three groups—the “pragmatists” 
under Kosygin, the “orthodox Marxists” under Suslov, and a center re- 
sembling “the Plain” of the French Revolution, under Brezhnev. All of them, 
he said, are champions of Communism, divided not by ideological nor even 
serious tactical differences, but by their views on how best to preserve and con- 
solidate the regime they have inherited. The “pragmatists” have, logically, de- 
cided on the need for liberalization in the fields of economics, science and personal 
legal rights. The “dogmatists,” equally logically and not through obstinacy or 
stupidity, see in such liberalization a danger that the foundations of Communism, 
such as they are today, may be undermined. It may be that they, too, are not 
essentially opposed to liberalization, but advocate its limitation to proportions 
that would enable the Party to retain its coatrol of all spheres of activity. Their 
view of liberalization was expressed by V. Stepanov in Pravda of May 17, 1965, as 
follows: “...putting our weight onto the oars, we must carefully ensure that 
the boat follows the correct course to its goal.” 


Both “pragmatists” and “dogmatists” must, it would seem, be aware that 
both groups are right in their own way, so that antagonism between them is 
unlikely. This is one of the prerequisites for the further existence of the collective 
leadership. Another is the necessity of solving a large number of problems in the 
spheres of foreign affairs (China, Czechoslovakia, the Near East, Vietnam) and 
domestic (the economic reform, waning discipline, nationalism in the non- 
Russian republics). In the West, such circumstances lead to the emergence of 
a “strong man”; in the USSR, the opposite is the case: everything tends to 
strengthen the collective leadership. Another circumstance in its favor is the 
disagreeable memory, still fresh in the present Party leaders’ minds, of Khru- 
shchev’s “voluntarism.” This would seem -o be the very reason for removing 
Shelepin to a less responsible position: energetic, fond of power and a master 
of intrigue, he probably attempted rather zoo soon to “spread himself.” It is 
also the reason why Brezhnev was advanced to the highest position in the Party 
and why he has so far been supported in chis position by all members of the 
Politburo: a man lacking initiative, he is essentially the typical official, hardly a 
statesman. It is characteristic of him that throughout the war he headed the 
political section in the Eighteenth Army, ie., exercised purely executive func- 
tions, and never reached the level of a commissar, which requires willpower, a 
readiness to accept responsibility and an ability to influence the masses. 


Almost all the speakers at this conference, Mr. Kruzhin remarked, have, so 
to speak, been paying their last respects to Kosygin; it would, however, seem 
too early to bury him. He will remain at his post at least until the economic 
reform has been carried through in one form or another. This is necessary for the 
prestige of the collective leadership, not to mention the practical aspect of the 
matter, which in political discussions is often neglected. Polyansky has some 
chances of succeeding Kosygin—in fact, he was being groomed for this post in 
the mid-fifties, under Khrushchev; but in recent years he has been responsible 
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for agriculture in the Politburo and in the Council of Ministers. In addition, he 
advocates the investment of large sums in agriculture at the expense of industry, 
and it is difficult to believe that a man with such views will become the head of the 


government. 


Mr. S. Voronitsyn, of the Institute’s research section, contributed the follow- 
ing observations. 


One of the features of the post-Khrushchev domestic scene in the USSR is a 
heightening of tension between the Party and the intelligentsia, which is primarily 
due to the Party’s attempts to impose’ further restrictions on the freedom of 
writers and researchers and to restore, as far as possible, its control of all aspects 
of public life. This “restoration of the cult without the personality”—as it is 
sometimes described in the Soviet Union, is intended to curb writers and artists, - 
intensify the ideological control over scientists and technicians, and strengthen 
the Party’s influence in discussions of economic reforms. The Party is evidently 
disturbed by opinions, which are becoming increasingly widespread, that the 
Party’s claim to absolute leadership is out of date, that its doubling of govern- 
mental functions is irrational and that it is incompetent in scientific, technical 
and economic matters which are becoming increasingly complex. Many scientists, 
especially those of the younger generation, have begun to doubt the value of 
Marxist social and philosophical teachings, on its mastery of which the Party has 
hitherto based its claim to monopolize the government of society. As a result, the 
Party is now having to fight not only for a preservation of its ideological influence 
but even for its own existence. This will naturally make the struggle more acute 
than it has been, and may lead to changes in the Party leadership. In addition, 
Soviet domestic politics may be affected by developments in the Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe. 


\ 
$ * 


Mr. Yury Mironenko, also of the Institute’s research section, reminded the 
conference that NEP was regarded by many Communists at the time as a retreat 
from the political positions that had been won with such effort in the Civil War, 
and supporters of the Soviet regime considered that it would mean the ruin of the 
Soviet state. Seven or eight years after making these economic concessions, 
however, the Soviet government, having refused to make any political compro- 
mises, was in a position to embark on a reorganization of the country’s entire 
„economy: agriculture was collectivized, and a start made on industrialization, 
using the country’s pre-Revolutionary industry, reconstructed during NEP, as 
a basis. To this end, unlimited coercion was applied. 


The obvious conclusion, said Mr. Mironenko, was that a totalitarian govern- 
ment can always retrieve economic concessions provided that it stands its political 
ground. This the Soviet government is doing today, but in addition it has, in 
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contrast to the position at the beginning of NEP, control over a highly-developed 
industry built up over the past forty years, so that the present situation is in- 
comparably more favorable. One may therefore conclude that even if the economic 
reform is carried out to its fullest extent it will not seriously threaten the Com- 
munist dictatorship. 


As for changes in the leadership, said Mr. Mironenko, these are perhaps not 
so important as has been suggested, since each individual does not exercise his 
own will but carries out the instructions of the Politburo as a whole or even of the 
entire Central Committee. Anyone who fails to comply is removed. In Mr. 
Mironenko’s view, there is no sharp distinction between “dogmatists” and 
“liberals” in either the Politburo or the Central Committee, since all are bent on 
consolidating the Soviet state. The speaker saw no reason for expecting a prema- 
ture departure on the part, for example, of Kosygin, except for reasons of health. 
Finally, he suggested the name of Voronov in addition to others mentioned as 
possible successors to Kosygin. 


Another member of the Institute’s research section, Mr. R. Zybenko, doubted 
the political importance of changes in the composition of the Party Central 
Committee and the Soviet government, and considered it more important to pay 
attention to the evolution of the ‘‘Party line.” He disagreed with Mr. Akhminov 
on the possibility of a vote in the Central Committee on the need for an economic 
reform resulting in a rejection of the reform by the representatives of the Party 
“apparatus” through a fear that it would harm their interests. The fact that the 
reform was being systematically, albeit slowly, carried out showed, he said, that 
the question had been finally decided, and there were no indications of the 
likelihood of a further vote on the matter. There was plenty of evidence now to 
show that the decision, taken by the Centra. Committee in September 1965, was 
the result, not of pressure from any particulaz groups within the Central Commit- 
tee, but of the disastrous state of the country’s economy as a whole. Reform was 
the only possible way of raising productivity. The Party “apparatus,” said Mr. 
Zybenko, would not oppose the reform provided that its income, local power 
and privileges were protected. An example of a highly productive economy 
combined with a privileged and powerful party “apparatus” was provided by 
Hitler’s Germany. 


* 


Finally, Professor P. Fedenko disagreed with the view that the present 
leaders of the Soviet Party and governmen: possessed a high average level of 
education or specialist knowledge. Most of them, he said, had acquired their 
diplomas “by backstairs influence,” and had devoted their energies to work 
within the Party. Their speciality was political control and coercion, and for such 
work academic qualifications were unnecessary. 
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Today, Prof. Fedenko continued, we are witnessing a process of liberalization 
in the satellite counties. This process is easier in countries whose population 
belongs to a single nationality: here, the people have but one object—to remove 
the party dictatorship. In a multinational country such as the USSR, the situation 
is less simple: in the USSR, half the population is non-Russian, and has the 
twofold ambition of freeing itself politically and achieving national self- 
determination. Aware of this, the Soviet Party leaders, in their desire to preserve 
the centralized state and their own dictatorship, deliberately play upon traditional 
feelings of imperialism and pursue a policy of intensive Russification. This danger 
was pointed out long ago by a Russian historian who died in America. This was 
Professor Fedotov, who wrote in 1947: 


For Russia herself, the prolongation by force of an imperial regime would mean 
an end to her hopes for her own freedom. A state existing by virtue of a reign of 
terror on one half of its territory cannot guarantee freedom on the other half [of its 
territory]. Just as under the Muscovite tsars autocracy was the price paid for ex- 
pansion, so fascism is the only regime capable of prolonging the existence of an 
empire built upon servitude.—Naturally, at the price of a further stifling of its 
culture (Novy zhurnal, No. 16, New York, 1947). 


* 


A list of full and candidate members of the Party Central Committee Polit- 
buro, compiled by the Institute’s biographical section, was submitted to the con- 
ference. This is reproduced on the next two pages. As already pointed out, such 
information can in many cases only be approximate. (Figures in the column 
headed “Membership of Politburo” are to be understood as referring to both 
full and candidate membership.) 
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Notes on Coniributors 


Srours, Srzran C Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relations. 


Korrant, Ersuo. Born 1903 in Yamaguchi Prefecture, Japan. Graduated in 1924 from military 
officers’ school and in 1931 from General Staff College. From 1935 to 1937, Japanese assistant military 
attaché in Moscow; from 1940 to 1942, general staff officer of Kwantung Army in Manchuria; from 1943 
to 1945, Japanese assistant military attaché in Berlin; since May 1963, Director of the KDK Kojimachi 
Institute, 


Buss, KerrH. Born in 1929 in London. Trained at the Russian Research Center, Harvard University 
(M.A.). Analyst of current economic developments in tke Soviet Union. 


Garev, ARKADY. Journalist. Worked for Pravda and Iazvestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 uo! World War II, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literarure and the Soviet press to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


_ Fepenxo, P. Historian. Born 1893. In 1917, graduated from the Institute of History and Philology in 
St. Petersburg. In 1926—34, Professor of Ukrainian History at the Ukrainian Pedagogical Institute in 
Prague and, after 1932, at the Ukrainian Free University there. Since 1956, holds title of Professor of 
East European History at the Ukrainian Technical Institute in New York. Member of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR and its Learned Council. Author of Novaya “Istoriya KPSS” (A New History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) (Munich, 1960) and of various books on the Ukrainian 
movement. ` ' 
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ARTICLES 


Pasternak’s Last Days 


Yury KrOTKOV 


Eight years ago, on May 31, 1960, Boris Pasternak died at Peredelkino, near Moscow 
Pasternak’s significance as a writer and a man of our time 1s great some of the most 
characteristic features of Soviet life seem to have been concentrated in him, in his life and 
in his writings. The struggle which he waged with the forces of spiritual oppression—the 
most dreadful if not always the most noticeable aspect of a totalitarian regime—is today 
being continued by worthy successors such as Solzhenitsyn, Sinyavsky, Daniel, the 
yourger writers Ginzburg, Brodsky, Bukovsky and many others, by hundreds of re- 

calcitrants for whom the name Pasternak is a symbol of dignity and unyiclding resistance 
in the fight for the individual’s right to freedom not only of expression but also of thought 
and of conscience 


The following article 1s an kudi version of one of the chapters of a book, already 
published ın Russian and now being translated into English, describing the author’s 
remuniscences of Pasternak. It contains many personal details, through which emerge the 
characteristic outlines of “Soviet realtty”—in particular, the struggle of the individual 
with a totalitarian regime. 


At the end of May 1960, by permission of the organization known as “Lit- 
fond,” which attends to the material needs and privileges of writers in the Soviet 
Union, I settled once more in Peredelkino, and immediately decided to visit the 
Pasternaks. In the entrance hall of the “Writers? House” (Dow tvorchestva, a kind 
of social center and hostel for writers and other artists), at which I was staying, 
I met Valentin Asmus, a close friend of the Pasternaks. In reply to my question 
about Pasternak’s health, he looked at me in surprise and told me that Pasternak 
was seriously ill and had been in bed for over a week: the doctors had been unable 
to establish a precise diagnosis, but the cardiogram indicated an infarct. I asked 
Asmus about Nina Tabidze, widow of the Georgian poet repressed in 1937, who 
had been on very close terms with Pasternak. (It was Nina Tabidze who had 
introduced me to the Pasternaks.) Asmus replied that Nina had been staying with 
the Pasternaks and had been preparing to return to Tbilisi, where a ceremony 
was due to take place in connection with her husband’s “rehabilitation,” but on 
Pasternak’s request had sent a telegram to Tbilisi and decided to stay in 
Peredelkino. 

Outside the gate, I met our charwoman, accompanied by two small children. 
Dabbing her nose with a corner of her headkerchief, she sobbed, “Boris Leo- 
nidovich is dying ...” It transpired that the two boys were the sons of her sister, 
who had died shortly before somewhere in the country, and they howled as soon 
as there was any mention of sending them “‘back to the kolkhoz,” where they 
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had ‘been beaten for begging for bread. Proceeding on my way, I recalled how 
Pasternak’s wife had once described a trip ske had made with her husband to the 
Urals‘in the thirties: they had stayed at a state sanatorium, where they were well 
fed, while hungry people crowded beneath the, windows. Pasternak had secretly 
given them crusts ‘of black bread. One woman thrust a ten-ruble note upon him 
by way of payment, and he ran after her to give it back. 


Entering the yard of the Pasternaks’ dacha (which they rented from “‘Litfond’’), 
I immediately noticed an air of excitement. Several people were standing in the 
courtyard, the driver was waiting at the foot of the stairs. Hesitating to go in, 
I was greeted by Nina. With tears in her eyes, she told me, “I think Boris has 
‘cancer, but don’t talk’ about it to Zina .. ”, Zinaida Nikolayevna, Pasternak’s 
wife, appeared, behind her two important-looking men, who after talking for a 
moment drove off in the Pasternaks’ “Volga” automobile. These were two heart 
specialists, one of them the well-known Fogelson, who came every day. Each 
of them received fifty rubles per visit—an enormous sum; on the other hand, 
one had to be glad that they: were prepared to drive out from Moscow, for they 
had enough patients in-the city. who paid a similar fee. 


_ Nina introduced me to Tata, daughter of the poet Ilya Selvinsky, . and her 
husband. They had brought some foreign medicaments left over from the treat- 
ment of her father, a close friend of Pasternak’s, who had recently recovered 
from a severe infarct. Aleksandr Leonidovich, Pasternak’s brother, and his wife,’ 

. Irina Nikolayevna were also there. We conversed in a semi-whisper. The whole 
atmosphere was strangely quiet and yet tense: each was aware of a feeling of 
being prepared to act if necessary, for there was still some hope.left. I. placed 
my car at the Pasternaks’ disposal, so that they now had three—their “Volga” 

- and “Moskvich” and my “Volga.” Others that I saw included Pasternak’s two 

sons Lenya and Zhenya and the latter’s wife, Alena, Academician Shpet’s daughter; 

Pasternak’s first wife Evgeniya Vladimirovna; the “Litfond” doctor Anna 

Naumovna, an extremely sensitive and sympathetic woman; and some nurses. 


The weather outside was excellent. It was sunny and warm. Airplanes roared 


as they took off from the Vnukovo airport nearby. In the garden, everything | ' 


was green and fragrant, and despite-the hushed atmosphere the Pasternaks’ two 
dogs played in the courtyard, excited by the unusual crowd of people. Nina and 
T left the others, and she told me how it had begun. Nina had been staying with 
the Pasternaks for over two months, and when. she planned to go to Tbilisi to 
attend the literary evening arranged by the Georgian Union of Writers in her 
husband’s honor, Zinaida Nikolayevna had intended to go with her for 
a rest. On Easter Sunday, Renate H., a poetess from Western Germany, had 
come to Peredelkino ‘to visit the Pasternaks, and in the evening Pasternak ` 
himself, who had much enjoyed her visit, accompanied Renate to the station. 
Later, she came again to spend the day, anc Pasternak offered to accompany her 
on a visit to the Bolshoi, Theater a few days later, but his wife advised him not 
to go in view of his condition. Once more, he accompanied Renate to the station, 
and when he returned after an absence of some two hours he seemed very tired. 
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In the’ hall, tk was unable to remove his overcoat, and ee Nina assisted him 
he said, “Good heavens, how heavy this coat is! Later he called Nina aside and 
said, “Nina, don’t tell Zina, but I have cancer . . ., cancer of the lung.” 


` The following day, he took to his bed. At de the doctors diagnosed steno- 
cardia, then infarct. At first, doctors came from “Litfond,” of which Pasternak 
was still a member despite his exclusion from the Union of Writers; later, his 
wife asked prominent physicians to come on her own account. Pasternak had a 
persistent sharp pain in his shoulder, but worst of all, he rapidly grew weaker 
and thinner. There was a sharp fall in the percentage of hemoglobin in his blood. 
At one of the. first consultations, Professor Popov asked Zinaida Nikolayevna 
whether Pasternak was having trouble with his stomach: this was the first official 
suspicion of cancer. 

Without telling either Pasternak—who would have categorically opposed 
such a course—, or his wife, Nina went to the neighboring dacha to see Kon- 
stantin Fedin, with whom she had formerly been on friendly terms. (Pasternak 
had been forced to break off relations with Fedin finally when he was awarded 
the Nobel prize.) Nina told Fedin, who was all-powerful in Soviet literary circles 
and later became secretary- general of the Union of Soviet Writers, about Paster- 
nak’s illness and asked him to assist in arranging whatever was necessary in the 
way of medical attendance. Fedin immediately wrote a note to Konstantin 
Voronkov, who was a secretary of the Union of Writers and a placeman of the 


Party Central Committee, and after this nurses and doctors from the Kremlin 


hospital appeared at the Pasternaks’ dacha. Nevertheless, Anna Naumovna 
remained at Pasternak’s bedside until the end. ~ 


The Kremlin doctors proposed moving Pasternak to the Kremlin hospital; 


‘but Pasternak’ refused. He told his wife: “I want to die at home, among my 
- family. Very soon I shall relieve you all of torment and grief, but I will not go 


to Moscow.” Fogelson supported him in this. Nevertheless, the Kremlin’s 
medical service continued to operate: not only the nurses, but also the oxygen, 
the injections and the medicaments came from there. 

» 'I called at the Pasternaks’ every day, arriving at about ten o’clock and sitting 
in the garden or in the courtyard until twelve. Once or twice Nina called on me 
at the Writers’ House, bringing with her Pasternak’s younger son Lenya, and 


‘together we used the direct line to Moscow to telephone a doctor. 


In the Pasternaks’ courtyard or in the clearing in front of the dacha, large 
numbers of foreigners, mostly journalists, were to be seen every day. They came 
twice a day, in the morning and in the evening, to enquire after Pasternak’s 
condition. Whenever they appeared, the word would go round in the Pasternaks’ 
household, “The wings are here again.” (This was a reference to the sweeping 
lines then typical of the American vehicles in which most of these correspondents 
came to Peredelkino.) Pasternak’s brother, Aleksandr Leonidovich, would go 
out to receive them: he was, so to speak, public relations officer. He spoke a 
little English and German, and received the foreigners politely and with dignity, 
but sometimes irritating incidents occurred: On one occasion, the American 


journalist Stanley Johnson brought a photographer with him, a stout, red-haired 
fellow bedecked with cameras. While they waited in the courtyard, the photog- 
rapher started playing with the two dogs, making a considerable amount of 
noise. Irina Nikolayevna protested to therm indignantly, and Johnson made a 
remark to his colleague. Sometimes I helbed Aleksandr Leonidovich to deal 
with the more troublesome of these Western correspondents. On the other hand, 
some of them, two American women in particular, were very tactful, and in 
conversation with them I realized that Pasternak’s illness and approaching 
death was for them something more than tae usual “story.” I recall, during the 
funeral, seeing one of these women, dressed all in black, as she stood near a win- 
dow in the music-room and wept. (It was here that Pasternak had lain during 
his last illness.) 

During these last days, only a few perscns were granted access to Pasternak. 
One of them was. the poet and translator Nikolai Vilyam-Velmond, who had 
been a friend of Pasternak’s since his youth. Some years before, relations between 
the two had been spoiled as a result of a dispute over a contract for the translation 
of a Schiller tragedy. Now, however, Vilyam-Velmond came to Pasternak and 
offered him his hand. Pasternak gave him a slight smile and said quietly, “Thank 
you, Kolya. Write something about me afterward .. .” Some time later, Vilyam- 
Velmond complied with this request, but his reminiscences have yet to be 
published. 

On my first day in Peredelkino, on my way home from the Pasternaks, 
I met Mikhail Papava, a capable film scriptwriter and holder of a Stalin Prize. 
An extraordinarily imperturbable manner belied his obsession with any form of 

.gambling. He had just arrived by electric train from Moscow, and was on his 
way to visit his friend, the prosewriter Atarov. I told him about Pasternak’s 
illness, and he replied, with an indifferent shrug of the shoulders, “Really? How 
unpleasant.” Then, he proceeded on his way, to play his game of preference... 


Pasternak’s condition worsened as every hour went by. Nina told me that 
he had shrunk, his complexion was like parchment, he spoke in whispers, but his 
eyes retained their gleam of intelligence and his lips still showed a smile. He had 
to be fed by artificial means. 

His wife, in the presence of his brother and Nina, asked Pasternak if she 
should call Olga Ivinskaya to his bedside, but Pasternak refused. Ivinskaya was 
Pasternak’s literary secretary and also his mistress. Every day, she came to the 
dacha and stood waiting outside the gate. The doctors and nurses went out 
to her, reported to her tersely on Pasternak’s condition and sent her away weeping. 


Nina also told me that during his last days Pasternak was much troubled by 
his conscience. He asked her to give him his last communion, for he was anxious 
to confess his sins. Nina purchased a vessel specially for the purpose, obtained a 
herb and prepared an infusion. Early in the morning, she went in to him and 
sprinkled him with this fluid. Then she said: “T have never sinned toward you, and 
if you also have not sinned toward me IJ have the right to give you communion.” 
Pasternak nodded, and his eyes filled with tears. She continued: “In Georgia, 
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Saint Nina forgave people their sins, so that I can forgive you yours, but you must 
not say anything to me, I can’t bear you to say anything to me. ..you can confess 
to yourself...” Pasternak nodded once more. At Nina’s insistence, he crossed 
himself twice “with a feeble movement of the hand. Nina told me that all this 
evidently brought his mind much relief. (Who can say? And who knows what 
Gogol experienced toward the end of his life? Moments such as these are as 
impenetrable a secret‘as life itself.) 


Perhaps it was through the promptings of his conscience that Pasternak re- 
fused to seé Ivinskaya. He seemed to be clearly aware of his approaching end and 
to have reconsidered many things. Perhaps, during these last hours, he took a 
last look at life in all its manifold variety: he could do this calmly and attentively, 
for death came to him slowly and quietly. Perhaps the awareness came to him 
that thirty years of life shared with Zinaida Nikolayevna had, despite everything, 
bound them together for ever: certainly, before he died, he resigned his love for 
Olga Ivinskaya and chose to remain faithful to Zinaida Nikolayevna, for the 
choice had to be made. E 


' Ivinskaya found some means (apparently through the British Embassy in 
Moscow) of conveying a report to the West that Pasternak was dying for lack 
of the necessary medicaments in the USSK. When this became known, Zinaida 
Nikolayevna was obliged to wire a denial of the report to Pasternak’s sister Lidiya 
in Oxford. Apart from this, Pasternak expressed a wish to see his sister imme- 
diately, and so a second telegram was sent to Oxford. According to Nina, however, 
Lidiya Leonidovna arrived too late, as the Soviet Embassy in London delayed the 
issue of a visa. Two days before his death, Pasternak told his wife, sons and 
brother that they had been taken care of in his will but that he would like to tell 
Lidiya about this as she was living in England and her word, if necessary, would 
always catry weight. 

The news of Pasternak’s illness reached Moscow. ia Peredelkino, of course, 
everyone was talking about it. Even among the die-hard orthodox writers at 
Writers’ House, the atmosphere had changed. Asmus and myself were surrounded 
in the evenings and showered with questions. It appeared that these men in spite 
of everything realized that Pasternak had won undying fame and that they, we all, 
in comparison were but timid, ephemeral creatures. Some of them even went to 
the Pasternaks’ dacha, waiting there for hours without fearing that they would be 
noticed. f 

One day, the poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko arrived in Peredelkino. He turned 
up at the Pasternaks’ with a bottle of cognac. He was met with a fairly dry wel- 
come from Zinaida Nikolayevna, and was not allowed to see Pasternak. 


After. Professor Tager, roentgenologist and a close family friend of the ' 
Pasternaks’, had photographed Pasternak’s thorax and abdominal cavity, it 
transpired that both cavities had been affected by metastasis, and it was now clear 
that Pasternak had cancer of the stomach. Tager gave him no more than five days 
to live, but on Professor Popov’s suggestion Pasternak was given a blood trans- 
fusion, which noticeably improved his condition. His complexicn even showed a 
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little color, he became more cheerful and asked urgently for a second injection. 
For some reason, however, the second transfusion could not be administered ın 
time. The doctors seemed to hesitate, and Zinaida Nikolayevna even had the 
impression that the blood, when it was finally administered, was unsuitable. At 
all events, there was a rush of blood from his throat and the end came ten minutes 
after. Pasternak retained consciousness up to the last moment. He joined his two 
sons’ hands and bade them live in peace with one another. He said that Zinaida 
Nikolayevna was the human being closest to his heart, and asked them to love 
and respect her. 


As Pasternak died, his wife, children, brother, sister-in-law, Nina, the doctors 
and nurses were at his bedside. The time was twenty minutes to twelve. Pasternak 
spoke almost inaudibly, with long pauses. His last words were: “It is good that 
I am dying...there is too much meanness in life... here, and there too...In any 
case I couldn’t have reconciled myself...” 


Anna Naumovna, the doctor, went straight away to the nearby dacha of the 
writer Vsevolod Ivanov to telephone the report of Pasternak’s death to the 
“Litfond” polyclinic. 

The following morning, at nine o’clock, I met Asmus on his way from the 
Pasternak’s house. He said briefly, “Boris Leonidovich is dead.” Valery Osipov 
and Aleksandr Voinov, two thoroughly “orthodox” writers, were standing 
nearby. As I set off in the direction of Pasternak’s house, they turned to me and 
asked whether they might come as well. I shrugged my shoulders and said, “Ts 
there any treason why you shouldn’tr” And they set off with me. In the courtyard, 
quite a number of the Pasternaks’ friends and acquaintances had gathered. 
Seated on a bench under some trees was the translator Mark Tarkovsky, beside 
him Konstantin Paustovsky, who had arrived immediately on hearing the news 
and who remained for the three days until the funeral, accompanied by his wife, 
the former wife of the playwright Arbuzov, and her daughter. 


Paustovsky went over to sit beside Zinaida Nikolayevna, who called me to her 
side. Paustovsky, his eyes moist with tears, said: “The thirty-first of May is my 
birthday: the day I was born, and the day Boris Leonidovich died.” Paustovsky 
had known Pasternak well, but had not been exactly a close friend. He had come 
here because, so it seemed to me, it meant a great deal to his conscience to be here 
at a time when scarcely another writer had found courage to do the same. For him, 
to spend these three days here was tantamount to a declaration to all and sundry 
that for him Pasternak was more important than all the politics, the campaigns of 
persecution and the meanness, that for him Pasternak signified honor, freedom, 
life, an essential part of Russian literature. 

` Osipov and Voinov separated. Osipov, more keenly aware of the atmosphere, 
sat down on the edge of a step not far from us, while Voinov, strolling round the 
courtyard, kept glancing at the windows of the dacha. To be frank, they both had 
an air reminiscent of the “boys from the State Security Committee.” Paustovsky 
noticed them, and not being personally acquainted with them, said quietly, 
“What, are these fine fellows with us already?” 
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Afterward, in the Writers’ House, I repeated these words to Osipov and 
Voinov. And how indignant they were! And yet, Paustovsky, in his way, was 
tight: the “boys from the KGB” soon made their appearance in Peredelkino and 
occupied appropriate points of vantage. 


That same morning, the autopsy took place, and specialists madea plaster mask 
and a plaster mold of Pasternak’s right hand. At midday, Ary Davidovich arrived 
from “Litfond.” This was rather an unusual personality—the “Litfond” under- 
taker. For some two or three decades, he had buried all the deceased writers of 
Moscow. Whenever the telephone on his desk in the “Litfond” building rang, his 
colleagues knew that some one had died. “Hello. Who? When? What of? All 
right, I’m coming.” In Moscow and in Peredelkino, people avoided him as 
though he were a specter; and yet he himself was rosy-cheeked, with a little 
beard, cheerful and businesslike. With an air of efficiency, he would bring the 
ice-box, measure the corpse, order a coffin and wreaths, and communicate the 
‘Necessary announcements to the newspapers. Ary Davidovich had, incidentally, 
buried Zinaida Nikolayevna’s son, and now he had come to do the same for Boris 
Leonidovich; and, of course, he knew that this time it was to be an unusual 
occasion. 


Before his death, Pasternak had asked that he be given an ecclesiastical burial, 
and that he be buried in the cemetery of the “Patriarchal Chapel.” (Naturally, a 
crowd of foreign correspondents immediately appeared, who first of all wanted 
to know whether a church service would be held. In conversations with some of 
them, I was persistently asked on this point, but I could at that moment give no 
definite answer. In the end, a service was held—at eleven o’clock in the evening. 
It was attended only by relatives and close friends. Otherwise, no one‘was told, in 
order not to complicate an already tense situation.) 


In the meantime, Paustovsky went to Moscow, and, as I was told later, called 
a meeting of the presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers. Here, he proposed 
that Pasternak be immediately reinstated as a member of the union in order that 
he be given the appropriate burial. According to reports, the union general 
secretary, Surkov, then went to the Party Central Committee to see D. Polikarpov, 
head of the Committee’s cultural section, and then was received by Suslov, who 
categorically forbad that Pasternak be reinstated as a member of the Writers’ 
. Union. Whether Khrushchev was informed about this I do not know. I only 
remember the rumor which had previously been current in Moscow, that Khru- 
shchev had once asked the poet Aleksandr Tvardovsky, “Is it true that Pasternak 
is a good poet?” Party member Tvardovsky is supposed to have replied: “Nikita 
Sergeyevich, people say that I am gifted. Well, if that is true, I am not worth 
Pasternak’s little finger.” Khrushchev is also rumored to have said after the 
scandal over the Nobel prize and the subsequent persecutions of Pasternak, “I 
won’t forgive Surkov for this.” (This prompts one to ask: What could Khru- 
shchev not forgive Surkov for? Were not the campaigns of persecution incited 
by people higher up, by Polikarpov? Was not the whole affair taken up by the 
influential group of Kochetov, Gribachev and Sofronov? When State Security 
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Committee Chairman Semichastny attacked Pasternak, was he not trying to dance 
to Khrushchev’s tune?) 


At midday, there arrived the deputy director of “Litfond,” Yelison. For a long 
time, he conferred with Ary and Zinaida Nikolayevna behind closed doors on the 
subject how the funeral was to be organizec. He declared that “Litfond” would 
bear the funeral expenses (this was obviously on instructions from higher author- 
ity), and insisted that all valuables and other objects likely to be taken as sou- 
venirs be removed from all rooms in the house. He requested that Pasternak’s 
desk be locked, and that everyone should be “on the alert.” 


The following morning, Pasternak’s coffin was placed in the music room, from 
which everything else had been cleared. In the courtyard, there were about a 
dozen people, friends and acquaintances of the family, and also some foreign 
newspapermen, including a Frenchman who, equipped with a camera, was waiting 
to be admitted in order to take the first photograph. Stanley Johnson arrived, , 
dressed in black and carrying a basket of flowers. He advanced rather stiffly to the 
staircase, and asked in broken Russian wheze he should place the flowers. Then 
he stood in silence for a minute or two. 


Beyond a group of members of the family gathered in the passage, I caught 
sight of Pasternak as he lay in the music room. I was struck by the fact that his 
face seemed no different from that of any other dead man. Everything that had 
formierly made his expression so striking hed now disappeared. His face seemed 
small, and no longer his own. It even seemed for an instant as if it were not 
Pasternak at all. Death had indeed taken its toll. 


Suddenly, on the threshold there appeared a woman, a typical Russian peasant 
woman reminiscent of those depicted by the painters Malyavin, Kasatkin and the 
peredvizhniki during the last century: dressed in a long skirt and a clean white 
jacket, with a spotted scarf round her head and ordinary men’s shoes on her feet. 
She was perhaps sixty or more; her face was wrinkled, and in her bony, dark 
brown hands she held a single sprig of lilac, as fresh as if she had just plucked it 
from a bush in passing. Pasternak’s brother stopped her, and asked where she 
was going. She replied simply, “To Boris Leonidovich.” Everyone looked round’ 
and made room for her as she slowly approached the coffin. Laying the sprig of 
lilac at Pasternak’s feet, she stood in silence, without weeping, for several minutes 
and gazed at Pasternak’s features. One wonders what was in her mind during 
these moments; what thoughts could an ordinary peasant woman have? Another 
might think in such a moment of many th-ngs—of the epoch, of the regime, of 
literature, aesthetics, death, the greatness of the human spirit. Such things, of 
course, were not in her mind; and yet it seems to me that all my thoughts and 
emotions at that time were insignificant and completely inadequate in comparison 
with her state of mind. Still and motionless as she was, almost like the work of 
a sculptor, she yet was a living symbol of Christian love, of the goodness which 
lies in the human soul, which persists in people quite independently of their 
culture, education or talent. 
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As the Frenchman was admitted to photograph the body, a somewhat dis- 
pleasing incident took place, although it was no fault of those concerned. Zinaida 
Nikolayevna went up to the coffin, and, standing beside it, near Pasternak’s head, 
she called her'son Lenya. Lenya, in a state of inner distraction and indifference to 
everything around him, was reluctant to move, and his mother took his hand and 
drew him to her. As she did so, I heard her say in a low voice, “It has to be so, 
you understand?” Then the Frenchman took:several photographs—the first to be 
taken of the dead Pasternak, with his widow and younger son at his head. Why 
did this “have to be so”?—Because of Ivinskaya and her daughter, because even 
Yevgeniya Vladimirovna, Pasternak’s first wife, would claim | part of the inheri- 
tance, and because Zinaida Nikolayevna knew that in the West the most improb- 
able rumors and interpretations might crop up on the subject. These photographs 
would be a proof that Pasternak had died in the presence of his wife and younger 
son. It is not difficult to imagine what an effort of will it cost Zinaida Nikolayevna 
at this moment to perform such an act. 

_ Outside, more and more people were gathering. Together with Paustovsky’s 
daughter, I went-into the oe of Vsevolod Ivanov’s dacha to fetch another 
long bench. 

The same day, the newspaper Literatura i zbizn published a laconic report of 
the death of “member of Litfond of the USSR” Boris Pasternak. One could only 
be glad that this. shamefully terse dismissal of an important Russian writer could 
not wound this writer—Pasternak—himself: Pasternak was in his coffin, and his 
wife dressed him in his best clothes—the old-fashioned suit which had formerly 
belonged to his father and which Aleksei Surkov had brought from England 
some years before, and the English boots which had also belonged to his father. 
(This suit was apparently the only one Pasternak possessed.) 


It was decided that the funeral “meeting” should be opened by Asmus, and 
that he should be followed by Paustovsky, who himself offered to say a few words. 
Meanwhile, in the building of the Peredelkino administration, Konstantin Voron- 
kov, another deputy director of “Litfond,” Tarakanov by name, and officials of the 
State Security Committee were discussing measures to cope with the situation. 
They remained there all the following day. Security agents were placed at strategic _ 
points to deal with crowds and traffic jams. A ‘relative of Voronkov’s, Nadezhda, 
who was deputy director of our Writers’ House and whom we called shpionikha 
(“the spy”), was particularly active, and tried to miss nothing. Going up to any 
group of writers she happened to see, she would listen to what they were saying, 
put leading questions and in general try to find out what they felt about Pasternak’s 
death. This task, of course, had been given her by Voronkov, who had been 
entrusted with it by the Central Committee, i.e., by Polikarpov himself. None of 
these “higher-ups” appeared in person at the Pasternaks’ dacha: they confined 
themselves to preparing their plans with the aid of Ary and Yelison. 


As reported in the Western press, a notice appeared on one of the walls of the 
Kiev Railroad Station in Moscow announcing that “the great poet Pasternak is 
dead” and giving the date and time appointed for the funeral. (This is the station 
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from which the electric trains run to Peredelkino.) Of course, the notice was torn 
down by the police, only to be replaced some time later by another. The news of 
Pasternak’s death and funeral had spread like wildfire among the students in the 
capital. 

The wives of two well-known Georgian poets, Georgy Leonidze and Simon 
Chikovani, arrived by plane from Georgia. Although both these men had been 
on friendly terms with Pasternak, they naturally decided not to run the risk of 
coming themselves. At the same time, however, one Georgian poet, Iosif Noneish- 
vili, did appear. Dressed in a smart American suit (he had recently been on a trip 
to the United States), he spoke at length with Zinaida Nikolayevna, with whom 
he was acquainted, doing his best to find out what he could. I heard later that he 
had been sent by the security authorities, for it was known that he collaborated 
with them. In view of the hesitation shown by most writers to come to the 
funeral, his presence did seem remarkable, for he is quite well known as a poet; 
but he seemed to have no qualms. 


It is difficult to say how many people were at the funeral, but there must have 
been several thousand—people of all ages, professions and social status. Security 
agents made their appearance in the early morning, and during the funeral there 
must have been some hundred or more of them, apart from the police. 


When I arrived at the Pasternaks’ house, there was already a crowd. A retired 
army pilot, a major who had been there the day before, was now staggering, a 
little drunk, under the trees and declaiming Pasternak’s verse by heart. Sometimes 
he would stop and, addressing no one in particular, shout; “In the air force they 
like Pasternak.” Others whom I noticed included the writers Kornei Chukovsky, 
Vsevolod Ivanov and Venniamin Kaverin, and Boris Livanov, an actor at the 
Moscow Arts Theater. Opposite the verandah, surrounded by her daughter and 
friends, stood Olga Ivinskaya, her face red with weeping; she did not venture 
to enter the house—at least, not at first. There were also many foreign corre- 
spondents, most of them, unfortunately, “on the job.” Zinaida Nikolayevna’s sqn 
from her first marriage, the well-known pianist Stasik Neigauz, sat at the grand 
piano in her room playing Chopin’s funeral march. Later, his place was taken by 
Svyatoslav Rikhter and the celebrated Russian pianist Yudina.. The music con- 
tinued almost the whole time uninterrupted. The last piece to be played was, if I 
am not mistaken, Tchaikovsky’s piano trio, to the sounds of which Pasternak, as 
he himself used to say, was born. The windows were open, and the music floated 
out into the courtyard. 

The coffin now stood in the dining-room, bedecked with flowers. The mourners 
filed past the coffin and went out again into the courtyard through the kitchen, 
but as many of them tried to stay, the dining-room gradually became so crowded 
that it was impossible to move. Paustovsky’s wife and myself were pressed against 
the wall. Relatives and close friends stood bv the coffin, and I remember in partic- 
ular seeing Boris Livanov, his eyes inflamed with weeping. Paustovsky’s wife told 
me that she was concerned about her husband: he had not slept the previous 
night, and his heart was giving trouble, and she was particularly anxious because 
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of his intention to speak over the grave. On the other hand, she seemed to be 
' quite unconcerned for her husband’s “reputation”: since he had spent these 
three days here without attempting to conceal his presence, what more was there 
to fear? 

' Then I noticed a young man in a checked shirt and embroidered skull cap— 
slim, of medium height and a swarthy complexion. No one knew him, but he 
busied himself to an extraordinary degree, as though the task of organization had 
been entrusted to him. He was to be seen everywhere, establishing order, holding 
back thé crowd, issuing instructions; later, he helped to carry the coffin, and 
was particularly active in the cemetery. A few days later, I asked Zinaida Niko- 
layevna about him, and she replied: “I have no idea who he is, but I saw him 
giving orders too. So many people were giving instructions. I don’t know who 
authorized them to do so.” Lenya told me that he had noticed him long before 
at the conservatory when he was there once with his father at a recital. In his 
view, the young man was keeping his father under observation. 


‘There were only a few wreaths—from the family, Asmus and “Litfond.” But 
there were many flowers, and when the grave was filled in, it was covered by a 
mountain of flowers—especially lilac. 

As the coffin was being carried out into the courtyard, an embarrassing 
moment occurred: the door was too narrow, and all efforts to negotiate it were in 
vain. At that moment, a former chauffeur of Pasternak’s, whom his wife had dis- 
missed for dishonesty, suddenly appeared, and raising one end of the coffin on 
his own, enabled it to be brought out into the courtyard. 

Outside the gate, a blue bus stood waiting. As the coffin was brought to the 
_ gate, I was in the courtyard, and together with Svyatoslav Rikhter (who had 
continued playing until the last minute) and several others, I took a short cut 
through the vegetable garden. Paying little heed to the damage we were probably. 
doing to the garden, we noticed a commotion going on around the bus. As we 
approached, the commotion ceased, the doors of the bus slammed to, and the 
coffin remained outside. Afterward, I learned that the undertaker, the young man 
in the skull cap and others, had tried to put the coffin in the bus, as previously 
arranged, but that the crowd had protested and insisted on carrying the coffin on 
foot to the cemetery, one-and-a-half kilometers away. All attempts by the author- 
ities to intervene were in vain. 

' The funeral itself has been described in sufficient detail in the Western press, 
but a few details may be added which are significant and which by their very 
nature could hardly be appreciated by a Western observer. Paustovsky did not 
speak at the graveside, for he was scarcely able to keep on his feet. Asmus delivered 
a courageous speech; the actor Golubtsov recited some of Pasternak’s verses, 
and a somewhat confused tirade was contributed by a student from the theological 
seminary at Zagorsk—something about Christianity and “searching for God.” 


The authorities tried their best to keep the affair short, fearing that it might 
develop into a political demonstration. The danger was certainly there. The 
retired pilot shouted, “It was Khrushchev murdered Pasternak!” Others cried, 
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“The time will come when Doctor Zhivago will be published,” and “Pasternak’s 
name will live for ever!” Some one attempted to shout these cries down, and then 
a general clamor arose: “It’s the gendarmerie again—out with them! Get outi” 
The hissing stopped. Asmus was as white as a sheet. I noticed how a foreign 
newspaperman, stretching as far as he could, tried to record these voices with the 
microphone of his pocket tape-recorder. If anything came of his recording, it 
must be of inestimable historic value, for in these moments the wrath of the _ 
people came to the surface. The thought went through my mind that if it should - 
really break out, it would raze everything before it, and neither militia nor: 
machine-guns would avail against it. (Later, I learnt that the pilot was arrested 
and taken off to Moscow in a police motorcycle-and- ~sidecar; two days later, he ` 
was released.) 

The wrath subsided—not because Asmus, however insistently, called for order, 
but because of the presence of Pasternak: one felt that this was not the moment 
for demonstrations, only for grief.. 


In the crowd, I noticed een writers from Moscow, who, had not risked 
appearing at the Pasternaks’ dacha but instead joined the crowd at the cemetery. 
Boris Yampolsky, Aleksandr Kremenskoy, even the “orthodox” Atarov, were 
there—and many wives, including those of Ehrenburg, the late Lugovsky, Leo- 
nov, Selvinsky, Pogodin and others. (As the funeral procession was passing 
Selvinsky’s dacha, Ilya himself was standing behind the fence. He was now an 
old man, not yet recovered from an infarct, but nevertheless he had come out 
into the garden to watch the procession go by.) 


I was told that a Party meeting for writers was summoned in Moscow on the 
day of the funeral—for obvious reasons. Whether this is true or not, it is a fact 
that certain writers, members of the Party, who had attended the funeral were 
summoned to Party committee headquarters to “explain themselves.” They 
were not expelled from the Patty, but were as and warned not to forget 
Party discipline. 

After the funeral was over, the crowd remained for some two or three hours, 
almost until it became dark. Zinaida Nikolayevna went home with her relatives 
and friends, Ivinskaya also left; those remaining were mostly young people. 
Students read verses of their own and Pasternak’s over the grave, in an ecstasy of 
feeling that was not only poetic in origin. Foreign newspapermen photographed 
them, but in decent and restrained fashion. In contrast, there was a Soviet photog- 
rapher, in a bright yellow-leather jacket and American-style moccasins and 
copiously supplied with cameras, who spent a whole hour photographing from 
all angles those who had remained in the cemetery. He did so quite openly. 
Suddenly I noticed the young man in the skull cap by his side, helping him to 
reload a cinecamera. Some of the students, despite their preoccupation, noticed 
what he was doing, and as he tried once more to photograph those standing in 
the front of the crowd, one of them seized his camera and shouted: “Look, 
they’re at work here, these jokers from the KGB!” A howl of protest arose, 
and there was a scuffle. The students cried, “Who gave you permission to photo- 
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graph us? Get out of here, you spies!” But the photographer did not give way; 
he was powerfully built, and warded the students off. He and the young man 
in the skull cap also lost patience-and shouted, “And who gave you permission 
to organize political meetings here?’’—-In Moscow, I was told that the security 
authorities gathered much photographic evidence, and established the identity 
of most of those who attended the funeral. There is no need to add that this in- 
formation was suitably filed. 


* 


Ameng writers and artists, talk of Pasternak and of his death naturally 
_ continued after the funeral was over. Equally naturally, the talk was reserved, 
cautious, but nevertheless there were hints of fairly independent views. On one 
occasion, I was strolling with a group of well-known film directors of the older 
generation—Sérgey Yutkevich, Mark Donskoy and-a certain G. The script- 
writer Metalnikov was also, perhaps, there. The conversation gradually turned 
to the subject of Pasternak, and Donskoy said, rather boldly: “Of course, he was 
at fault in many ways, but he was a good poet. In general, I’m sorry for him: 
How much unhappiness he had to put up with! He was probably the unbappiest 
of all.” G. smiled and said; “Oh, Mark, .you’re a complete fool, as always. Why 
don’t you think of it this way, that Pasternak was the happiest man? Why don’t 
you think of the fact that he managed to do what no one else, no one at all, 
succeeded in doing? He published his novel. He published what he had wanted 
to write. I think he was the happiest of all.” Donskoy looked at G. uncertainly, 
for the latter’s words had been spoken in such a tone that it was difficult to tell 
whether he had been joking or not. We all burst'out laughing, and Mark said: 
“You can think what you like, I stick to ‘my view.” 


` I shall always retain my memories of Pasternak’s funeral, not only because 
of the loss it meant, not only because of its impressive solemnity, but because it 
was then that I first became aware of a gleam of hope... 


And now this hope is growing, as every year, every day, goes by. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


“Market Socialism” Embarrasses Soviet Ideologists 


The countries of the socialist camp, especially the Soviet Union, are at present 
experiencing an ideological crisis. This is not merely a revision of one aspect 
or another of Communist doctrine but an uncertainty about the correct way to 
proceed from the present stage of socialism to the promised land of full 
Communism. 

The guide lines to Communism were laid down by Stalin in 1952 in his 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. Later, at the “de-Stalinization” Party 
Congress (1956), Khrushchev stated that Soviet Communists had “reached 
such a peak, such a height, from which the broad horizons of the road to the 
final goal—Communist society—are already visible,” and the new Party Program, 
adopted at the T'wenty-Second Congress in 1961, ended with the words: “The 
Party solemnly proclaims: the present genezation of Soviet people shall live in 
Communism!”? In February 1968, however, the 91-year-old doyen of Soviet 
economists, Academician Stanislav Strumilin, who on more than one occasion 
has heralded a new ideological tack contemplated by the Party, suddenly an- 
nounced: “The classics of Marxism, having in their writings made an extensive 
study of the most important problems of the capitalist epoch, failed to bequeath 
to us in ready form an equally detailed doctrine of Communism.’ Prior to 
this, A. Butenko, a doctor of philosophy, had raised in Novoye vremya the question 
of “models of socialism,” quoting a Rudé právo report that a committee had been 
formed at the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences for the purpose of working 
out by the end of 1968 a scientific basis for the most suitable model for the 
future development of the Czechoslovak political system. A parallel situation 
would be that of a priest confessing to his congregation that he does not know 
which religion he is supposed to be preaching. The importance of this ideo- 
logical quandary becomes clear as soon as one realizes that beyond there lies the 
as yet unvoiced question: Is Communism necessary at all? 

For a true appreciation of the dilemma facing the Communist leaders, it 
must be realized that Strumilin is not correct when he asserts that the Marxist 
writers did not leave behind a “detailed doctrine” on how to achieve Com- 





1 XX sezd Kommumsticheskot partis Sovetskogo Soynza : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twenticth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union’ Stenographic Report), Vol I, Moscow, 1956, p. 118. 
. 2 Programme of the Communist Party of the Sovet Union Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
Moscow, 1961, p. 128. 
3 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 16, 1968 
4 Novoye vremya, 1967, No. 52 
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munism. Certainly, the word “detailed” can have different meanings, and these 
early writers obviously could not foresee all modern developments, but on 
certain relevant problems they wrote copiously and unambiguously. The essence 
of Marx’s comprehensive analysis of the most important problems of the capi- 
talist epoch is clear, and boils down to the thesis that capitalism is “commodity 
‘production at the highest stage, when even labor becomes a commodity.”® 
One cannot argue with this definition: under capitalism, in contrast to preceding 
economic systems, goods are produced not for personal consumption, but for 
sale, and the term “law of value,” according to which goods and services are 
exchanged on the basis of their monetary value and not of their moral worth, is 
here used in its rightful context. Finally, only under a capitalist system is labor 
regarded as a purchasable and salable commodity. Marx claimed that the sale 
of labor was exploitation and “wage slavery,” because the difference between 
the worker’s wage and the value of what he produced was retained by the 
capitalists as “surplus value.” For Marx, it was the sale of labor that seemed the 
essential of capitalism, convinced him of the necessity of building a Communist 
society and led him to create a blueprint for the future which Strumilin now 
chooses to ignore. Marx believed that exploitation could be eliminated only by 
abolishing both private property and commodity production. Exchange 
according to value would then be replaced by distribution according to need. 
Marx’s thesis that labor should not be a salable commodity has often suited the 
interests of the Soviet leaders and served as an ideological justification for the 
economic exploitation of the workers. 


Marx’s demand that purchase and sale be replaced by barter, i.e., by the 
distribution of goods without regard for their value, raises added complications. 
During the first of Stalin’s five-year plans, the abolition of the “law of value,” 
“commodity fetishism” and the “pursuit of maximum profit” was, from the 
point of view of the Party leaders, very advantageous: the rejection of commercial 
accounting allowed them to dispose of the country’s wealth as they pleased, to 
utilize the profits of one enterprise to finance others. But when industrialization 
had been achieved, they were faced with problems that proved insoluble in a 
' socialist economy. 


Marx argued that all operations in a capitalist economy can be reduced to 
the formula: primary capital>commodities>money. However, for a firm to 
show a profit, its management must know for which of its products there is an 
effective demand, and in a socialist economy, where all the means of production 
and the goods produced are in the hands of the state, this is far from easy. It 
became apparent with time that in creating a model for the future Communist 
society Marx had automatically transferred all the positive features of capitalism 
to Communism, assuming that the leaders of the planned economy would be 
able to ascertain, or at any rate regulate, the demand for all products. In the 
Soviet economy, an attempt is made to establish demand in that enterprises 
submit to higher authority applications (zayavki) for goods they require, but it 
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is impossible to comply with such applications satisfactorily under a centralized 
system of economic management, with the result that demand loses 1ts practical 
significance. 


Consequently, in the Soviet Union the law of supply and demand does not 
operate, and, as a whole, the ecqnomy is planned from the top. Prices, arbitrarily 
fixed by the state, may play some röle in statistics, but have no part in determining 
the real value of goods and do not reflect demand. Earlier, when everything was 
in short supply, the disadvantages of this system were not apparent, but with 
the start of mass -production “disproportions” arose. Overproduction of some 
goods was accompanied by scarcity of others. The planners not only ignored 
the factories’ applications for raw materials, but often ordered them to produce 
things for which there was no demand. 


Soviet theorists have long realized that it would be possible to remove these 
obstacles if the economy were allowed to develop on market principles, but to 
achieve this in an economy of the Soviet type is more difficult than appears at 
first glance. This is evidenced by previous attempts to introduce elements of a 
market economy, as in 1948, for example, when the chairman of Gosplan, 
N. Voznesensky, tentatively pointed out “the need for monetary accounting in 
addition to accounting in kind and for the planning of costs.”® He also protested 
against the practice of allocating labor without any regard for costs. In 1950, 
Voznesensky was shot for showing “undue deference to the law of value.” 


After Stalin’s death, Voznesensky and the law of value were rehabilitated, 
and the problems of exact costing under (more or less) market conditions and 
the decentralization of industrial management became subjects for open discus- 
sion. The most important stages in this process were (1) the article written by 
the well-known economist Liberman in 1962, suggesting that the criterion for 
the efficiency of any enterprise should be its profit, expressed in monetary terms, 
and (2) the economic reform of 1965. Their importance lay not in any radical 
change in the status quo, for centralized planning and calculations in kind rather 
than in monetary terms are still the rule, and directors’ powers have been in- 
creased only with regard to the organization of above-plan production. The 
real significance of these events was that they sparked off free discussions of 
Soviet economic management, which in some cases even led to demands that 
enterprises be denationalized and granted collective ownership of their capital. 
Strumilin says outright that there are economists who wish to leave profits at 
the disposal of individual enterprises, each of which would thus, “as a model 
leaseholder of state capital, acquire an inalienable ‘right of ownership’ of, or 
at least serious claims to, the entire ‘residual’ or net profit remaining after the 
deduction of payments.”’ Other Soviet theorists (Rumyantsev, Khachaturov 
and Pashkov) speak in a joint article of “certain economists” who assert that 





8 N Voznesensky, Voyennaya ekonomika SSSR v pertod Otechestvennor voiny (The War Economy of the 
USSR During the Patriotic War), Moscow, 1948, p 145. 
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even under socialism labor is a commodity “insofar as the hiring of workers 
exists here also.” They observe that some are beginning to speak of “market 
socialism” and even to regard socialism as “a special form of commodity pro- 
duction.”8 The Party leaders oppose this latter definition, firstly, on ideological 
grounds, because to call socialism a “particular form of commodity production” 
is tantamount to saying that socialism is a variety of capitalism, and, secondly, 
because to regard labor as a commodity which must be paid for according to 
its value would entail changing the entire wage structute and deprive the state 
of its advantages as sole employer. Moreover, to transform enterprises into 
“leaseholders of state capital” with the right to dispose independently of their 
profits would undermine the Party’s monopoly of power. Rumyantsev and his 
coauthors consider that to make the law of value the main regulator would be 

“to reject democratic centralism, which constitutes. ..the fundamental principle 
of the management of a socialist economy.” Party leaders could take the easy 
way out and, invoking orthodox Marxism, simply state that commodity pro- 
duction is capitalism. But they cannot reject the money-commodity relationship 
outright: “The principal way of verifying a theory is to compare it with reality, 
with practice. And it is precisely economic practice in the socialist countries 
which bears irrefutable witness to the indispensability of the money-commodity 
relationship.” 


z 


Communist theorists are thus obliged to reconcile commodity production i 
and socialism. Rumyantsev and his colleagues attempt to show that “the mode 
of production is determined not by the production of goods [fovarov, i.e., goods 
for sale, commodities], but by property relations,” and claim that under socialism 
the money-commodity relationship and the law of value are very different from 
their capitalist counterparts. These assertions contradict the view of Marx and 
Lenin. On the subject of the abolition of private property, Lenin wrote: “Nothing 
can be mote mistaken than-the notion that the nationalization of land has any- 

` thing in common with socialism or even with an egalitarian utilization of land. 
Socialism is concerned with the abolition of the commodity economy.”’!® Soviet 
theorists therefore have to manipulate quotations in an attempt to show that 
Marx himself saw the possibility of preserving commodity circulation under 
socialism. But, aware that their arguments are unconvincing, they allege that 
the teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin are incomplete because “before the 
socialist revolution it was not possible to envisage the forms and methods of a 
socialist economy in full detail.” Unable to provide a comprehensive framework 
for economic decision-making under present Soviet conditions, therefore, 
Strulnilin and his fellow theorists suggest that the application of the law of value 
and of commodity production under socialism be recognized but that the “limits 
of this application” be borne in mind—i.e., that economic levers be subordinated 
to the Paes panepie: > Strumilin discards the market as a price-fixer, 
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stating: “Despite all today’s discords, the program directives of our Party 
remain decisive. They demand from us neither the maximalization of profits 
nor the raising of prices.”1+ 


While the advocates of further economic reforms call for the introduction 
of fuller economic accountability, Rumyantsev and his associates speak disap- 
provingly of economists who appear to believe that “the law of value serves 
under socialism as the main regulator in the growth of the whole national econ- 
omy.”12 These diverse trends among Soviet economists are only a reflection 
of the deep conflict between the Party apparatus and the technical intelligentsia 
on the issue who—the Party leaders cr the people in charge of production—should 
dispose of residual profits. 


Certain observers in the West, including the present writer,!3 have long 
been maintaining that one might expect the emergence in Soviet society of a 
group interested in the introduction of a market economy. Soviet reactions to 
these views have been unconvincing, merely revealing that Soviet theoreticians 
are at a loss when confronted with new problems. One of the latest of these 
reactions is a book by L. A. Lakhin entitled A Critique of Anti-Marxist Con- 
ceptions of the Relationship Between the Individual and Society.4 Lakhin advances two 
arguments. Firstly, “it is well known,” he says, “that the intelligentsia and the 
white-collar workers constitute a social stratum which has never been and never 
will be a separate class of society.”15 To this, it may be replied that assertions 
introduced by the phrase “it is well known that...” are not necessarily objective, 
and—which is more important—the nature of any conflict waged by the intel- 
ligentsia with the Party apparatus is in no way changed by a recognition of its 
` status as either a “social stratum” or a “separate class.” Secondly, Lakhin admits 
that the importance of the Soviet “technical and economic intelligentsia in society 
is considerably enhanced in connection with the economic reform,” and recog- 
nizes the possibility that social conflicts may arise; he proceeds, however, to 
reproach his opponents for failing to realize that such conflicting interests—or 
“contradictions,” as he calls them—are not antagonistic and that they “ 
overcome when society is united.”1¢ It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
point that such jaded formulas are entirely unrealistic. 


t 


Thus, Soviet ideologists are now having to present certain capitalist phenom- 
ena, which they once derided, as essential prerequisites for the development 
of socialism. On the other hand, they cannot reconcile themselves to current 
developments, and resort to tòrtuous—or, as they describe them, “complex,” 





11 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 16, 1968. 

12 Pravda, March 4, 1968. ! 

13 Herman Achminow, Die Macht im Hintergrund, Grenchen, Switzerland, 1950, and Die Toren- 
graber des Kommunismus, Stuttgart, 1964. 
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“dialectical”—solutions. It would, of course, be incorrect to deduce from this 
ideological confusion that a political crisis is brewing. It does, however, indicate 
that Communism has passed the peak of its development as a political doctrine, 
and is entering the stage of reaction. Simple, comprehensible slogans are typical 
of revolutionary movements and revolutionary regimes, while regimes that have 
become reactionary are forced to resort to theories that are almost irrational 
in their eclectic combination of mutually conflicting postulates. One has only 
to compare the complexity of the present Soviet treatment of the law of value 
with the laconic simplicity of the slogans of 1917 to see how far the Communist 
ideology has progressed in the direction of reaction. 

Herman Akbminov 


The Soviet Iron and Steel Industry 


The Soviet leaders have always devoted especial attention to the iron and 
steel industry, realizing that ferrous metals form the basis of a country’s industrial 
and military might. Accordingly, despite the ravages of revolution and civil 
war, the production of cast iron, steel and rolled stock had in 1928 already 

` reached the 1913 level. By the end of Stalin’s Second Five-Year-Plan (1933-37), 
the USSR had firmly occupied second place in Europe (behind Germany) and 
third place in the world (behind the USA and Germany) as regards ‘production 
of ferrous metals in absolute figures. World War I, however, dealt the industry 
a severe blow. The Germans occupied an area in which, at the outset of hostilities, 
some 60—70 percent of the USSR’s cast iron, steel and rolled stock had been 
produced. Amid general confusion and under harassment from enemy bombing, 
enterprises were transferred eastwards. Large amounts of machinery and other 
equipment were destroyed, lost or misdirected in the process, and the operation 
may be said to have been a failure. Nevertheless, thanks to the bringing into 
operation of half-finished enterprises and the expansion of existing ones, the 
output of cast iron, steel and rolled stock in the unoccupied eastern part of the 
USSR was boosted during the course of the war by 57—58 percent, which secured 
the production of the military equipment needed at the front. 


After the war, ferrous metallurgy continued to enjoy its special position, 
and in the southern region of the country the industry was completely rebuilt 
with modern equipment: in 1948, steel output had already reached the prewar 
level, and by 1950 the USSR occupied first place in Europe and second in the 
world as regards the production of iron and steel in absolute terms. Only Khrush- 
chev’s predilection for polymers brought a certain neglect of the industry: as 
regards the bringing into operation of new plant for producing cast iron, steel, 
rolled stock and steel tubing, the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) was fulfilled to 
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the extent of no more than 53—82 percent. 1 This indubitably had an cece upon 
the growth of production. In general, however, output continued to show an 
upward trend, as we see from the following table: 


‘ 


Past and Planned Production of Major Categories of Iron and Steel Products 


in the USSR 
` (Tons) 

i Cast Iron Steel Rolled Products Steel Tabes payable Iron Ore 
1963... 58,700,000 P 80,200,000, 62,400,000 7,500,000 - 137,500,000 
1964... 62,400,000 85,500, 000 66,709,000 8,100,000 145,900,000 
1965... , 66,200,000 . 91,000,000 70,903,000 - 9,000,000 153,400,000 
1966 .... 70,300,000 96,900,000 76,600,000 . 9,900,000 r: 160,000,000 
1967 .. 74,800,000 102,200,000 81,600,000 “10, 600,000 168,000,000 
1970* 94,000,000—97,000,000 124,000,000 95,900,000 14,000,000—15,000,000 190,000,000 


* Planned figures. 


SOURCES: Praseyshlemest SSSR Statssticherky shormh (Industry of the USSR A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1954, pp 
16364, SSSR p infrakh » 1965 ged Kratky statssticbeshy sboratk (The USSR in Figures in 1965 A Concise Staustical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1966, pp 38—39, SSSR » tufrakh » 1966 goda (The USSR in Figures in 1966), Moscow, 1967, pp 42—43, Prende, 
April 7, 1966, Ehenamrcheckape gazeta, 1968, No 4,p 4 $ s 


For comparison’s sake, here are some corresponding figures for major 
non-Communist industrial countries for the year 1966: 


Fiodactioh of Cast Iron, Steel and Payable Iron Ore 
i in Selected Non-Communist Industrial Countries in 1966 


(Tons) 
Cast Iron oO Steet Payable Iron Ore 
USA Hen sso vadinds 82,600,000 125,000,000 91,000,000 
Great Britain. . ... 16,000,000 24,700,000 15,700,000 
Western Germany.... 25,400,000 35,300,000 8,000,000 
3 Pranee 296s 05-30 iek 15,600,000 19,600,000 59,500,000 
Japan: s 52. anbaaes 32,000,000 ` 47,800,000 2,500,000 


SOURCE SSSR» tnfrakb ’ 1966 godu Kratky siaiisiichesky sboratk (The USSR in Figures in 1966 A Concise Statisucal Compilauon), 
Moscow, 1967, pp 42—43 


The development òf Soviet output has been reflected in increasing exports, 
especially, in the nineteen-sixties. This is illustrated by the following table: 


Soyiet Exports of Selected Iron and Steel Products, 1930—66 “2 


(Tons) e 
f Cast Iron Rolled Ferrous Stock Tubing 
#9302) aisa 2,000 14,00 — ` — 
i 1940.......... Sonas 12,000 32,000 5,000 
‘ TISO ibs ernaia 397,000 ' 584,000 62,000 
1960 E E 1,801,000 2,728,000 205,000 
19665 vids. 5. menssa : 4,384,000 5,019,000 ‘290,000 


SOURCE. Vassinpeye fergosipa, 1967, No 8, p 15. 





1 Prasda, April 7, 1966. 
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The bulk of the USSR’s exports of ferrous metals go to other “socialist” 
countries—in 1966, 53 percent of its cast iron, 85 percent of its rolled stock and 
91 percent of its tubing exports.? The USSR also exports ferrous metals to 
Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, Japan, India, the UAR, Syria and Iraq. 

All this, however, is only the superficial aspect of Soviet ferrous metallurgy. 
‘There is increasing evidence in the Soviet press that the industry is having 
considerable difficulty in meeting its plan assignments. One of the most authori- 
tative pieces of evidence to this effect was a resolution “On Measures to Secure 
High Rates of Growth in Ferrous Metallurgy in Accordance with the Directives 
of the Twenty-Third Party Congress on the 1966—70 Five-Year Plan for the 
Development of the National Economy of the USSR,” which was adopted by 
the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers in late August of 
last year. Although the resolution was not published, official commentaries and 
articles on it give a clear idea of the current problems and plans to overcome 
them. . 

What are these problems? 


First of all, there is the uneven distribution of raw materials. Whereas 41 
percent of the USSR’s iron ore resources are located in the central part of the 
USSR, 21 percent in the Ukraine and 15 percent in Kazakhstan, 44 percent 
of the country’s coking coal resources are located in the Kuznetsk Basin, 24 per- 
cent in the Donets Basin, 6 percent in the Pechora Basin and 5 percent each in 
the South Yakutian and Karaganda basins. The quality of the coal varies from 
region to region. The Kuznetsk and Pechora coals are the best, containing one- 
quarter to one-third of the sulfur found in Donets coal (Kuznetsk coal is also the 
cheapest).? This uneven distribution of raw materials leads to high transport 
costs and, the Soviet transport system being overloaded, to supply breakdowns 
which disturb the operational rhythm of processing enterprises. 

During the 1959-65 Seven-Year Plan, not enough was done to modernize 
the Soviet iron and steel industry. Even now, for example, there are 23 blast 
furnaces with capacities under 300 cubic meters in operation, as well as 25 rolling 
mills dating back to the last century. Labor productivity at the blast furnaces 
is one-sixth to one-third, and at the rolling mills one-seventh to one-third, of 
the average. In many cases, the capital repair costs of obsolete equipment exceed 
depreciation. As a result, there are enterprises whose products have prime costs 
_ which are 8-10 percent higher than their official selling prices. Moreover, even 
many modern rolling mills in the Soviet Union are not as technically advanced 
as those in leading Western countries. It also frequently happens that, in an 
effort to achieve the labor productivity called for by the plan, mills are over- 
worked and hence worn out prematurely. 4 

True, during the Seven-Year Plan the Soviet iron and steel industry was 
considerably expanded: 18 blast furnaces having a total annual capacity of 





1 Vueshnyaya torgovlya, 1967, No. 8, p. 16. 
3 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 38, p. 17. 
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18,800,000 tons were brought into operation, as were -51 open-hearth furnaces 
with a total annual rated capacity of 19,100,000 tons, 6 one-hundred-ton oxygen 
converters, 7 one-hundred-ton electric smelting furnaces, and 33 rolling mills 
with a total annual capacity of 19,700,000 tons. All in all, annual i iron-ore-proces- 
sing capacity was boosted by 172,000,000 tons. However, it sometimes takes 
years before new equipment is brought into full operation. For example, as of 
January 1966, a blast furnace brought into operation at the Chelyabinsk Metal- 
lurgical Plant in 1958 was being used to only 87 percent of its rated capacity, 
two blast furnaces brought into operation at:a plant in Kommunar in 1957 and 
1960 to 79 and 76 percent respectively, six open-hearth furnaces brought into 
operation at the Ilich Plant in Zhdanov to 70—80 percent (tantamount to an 
underproduction of some 900,000 tons of steel annually), and a continuous 
tube-rolling shop brought into operation at the Novotrubny Plant in Pervouralsk 
in the same year to 85 percent. These delays not only keép down the volume of 
production but also give rise to uneconomic operation. Thus, in January 1966 
it was reported that rolling costs at.a new slabbing mill at the Ilich plant in 
Zhdanov wére 130 percent higher than-at an older one at the “‘Zaporozhstal” 
.plant, and that rolling costs at new continuous sheet mills were approximately 
80 percent higher than at older ones. Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy Ivan 
Kazanets conceded that delays in bringing new plane into commission were 
usually due to the practice of doing so “by instalments,” and to planning errors 
and imperfect technological processes. That these shortcomings have still not 
been ‘eradicated is indicated by a Pravda statement of last September that “the 
achievement of rated capacities for all units of equipment would enable millions 
of extra tons of cast iron, steel and rolled steck to beproduced this year.” 8 


As mentioned by Kazanets, the technological processes used in ‘Soviet 
ferrous metallurgy are in need, of improvement. It is, for example, taking a 
long time for the use of oxygen in blast furnaces to be introduced. Even the 
blast furnaces brought into operation last.year at the Novolipetsk and West 
Siberian metallurgical plants had no oxygen installations.? On the perlioencing 
sector, only 40 percent of open-hearth furnaces use oxygen.® 


Some enterprises are prevented from operating successfully by Ae of 
production technology and labor discipline and by the unsatisfactory organiza- ' 
tion of production and manpower, shortcomings which result in accidents and 
excessive idle time. As noted by Pravda, these shortcomings are responsible for ` 
the failure of the Kommunar and Krivoi Rog metallurgical plants, the Dzer- 
zhinsky plant near Dnepropetrovsk, and the Orsk-Khalilovo combine to fulfill 
their plans.” The onset of winter is a particularly difficult time for Soviet metal- 





5 Ibid 

8 Pravda, September 2, 1967. 
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8 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1967, No 9, p. 18 
8 Pravda, September 2, 1967. 
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lurgical enterprises, many of which fail to lay in the necessary stocks of raw 
materials, fuel, etc.1° Finally, there are the major problems of widening the 
range and improving the quality of the rolled stock, tubing and other metal- 
ware produced. 


It was beçause the level of ferrous metals production in the USSR was clearly 
inadequate for the growing demands of the Soviet national economy that the - 
‘Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers, adopted their resolution 
calling for measutes to boost the iron and steel industry. What are these measures? 


According to the Soviet central press, it is plannéd to step up the commis- 

sioning of new enterprises. Capital investment in 1968—70 is to be almost double 
that forthe preceding three-year period.1! It is to be concentrated mainly on 
completing the construction of new enterprises and expanding existing large 
enterprises. Those in the former category include the Cherepovets, Novolipetsk, 
Karaganda and West Siberian plants, and those in the latter the Magnitogorsk 
and Nizhny Tagil combines and the Chelyabinsk, Krivoi Rog, Ilich (Zhdanov) 
and ‘“‘Azovstal” (also Zhdanov) plants. These ten enterprises are to absorb 
. about two-thirds of all capital investment in ferrous metallurgy.1? 


The capacities of units of metallurgical equipment are to be increased. For 
example, eight of the thirteen blast furnaces to be commissioned during the 1966 
to 1970 Five-Year Plan will have capacities of 2,700 cubic meters. Most of the 
30 oxygen converters to be built during this period will have capacities of some 
250 tons, and most of the 10 electric melting furnaces- to be built capacities 

~ of 100—200 tons.13 At present, the largest blast furnace in the USSR has a capa- 
city of.2,300 cubic meters, while the capacities of converters and electric furnaces 
have not exceeded 100 tons. 


Considerable attention will be devoted to perfecting technology and intensi- 
fying production processes. The blast-furnace smelting of cast iron is to be inten- 
sified by making more extensive use of natural gas, oxygen, sinter and pellets, as well 
as by increasing the blast temperature and the gas pressure under the blast furnace 
top. The iron content of burden ores is to be raised from 56.9 to 58.7 percent. 
Intensification of the steel-making process is to be accomplished primarily by 
making greater use of PATEN: In 1970, 90,000, 000 tons of steel is to be so 
produced. 14 
‘In order to secure the planned increase in the iron content of blast furnace 
charges, new, large mining and concentrating combines are to be brought into 
operation and existing concentrating plants reconstructed. In the Krivoi Rog 
basin, the Southern, New Krivoi Rog and Northern mining and concentrating 
combines are to be expanded, and the Dnieper combine put into operation. 
The “KMAruda” (Kursk Magnetic Anomaly Ore); Mikhailovsky iron ore and 





10 Thid., October 26, 1967. 

11 Thid., September 2, 1967. 

13 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 38, p. 17. 

13 Stal, 1966, No. 7, p. 579; Voprosy ekonomiki, 1967, No 9, p. 22. 
M Voprosy ekonomiki, 1967, No. 9, pp. 22—23. 


Lebedin and Mikhailovsky mining and concentrating combines are to be ex- 
panded for the purpose of boosting iron ore production in the region of the Kursk 
Magnetic Anomaly. Also to be expanded are the Sokolovo-Sarbaisk, Kachkanar 
and Korshunovo mining and concentrating combines, which supply ore to 
metallurgical enterprises in the Urals, Siberia and Kazakhstan. 

Measures are also to be taken to mechanize labor-consuming operations 
and effect the complex mechanization and automation of production processes 
up to the enterprise level. For example, machines for such operations as flame- 
cleaning metal in a production line, marking and packing are to be introduced, 
as well as. ultrasonic and other automatic instruments for controlling entire 
tolling processes.15 


Together with increasing metal production, considerable attention has 
been focused on the problem of saving metal. In the Soviet iron and steel industry, 
this is to be accomplished in two ways, namely by cutting down wastage during 
the production process and by widening the range and improving the quality 
‘of products. i 


Metal wastage is to be reduced by, among other things, the widespread 
introduction of continous steel casting, a technique which enables the process 
of casting to be combined with the molding of a semiproduct, otherwise pro- 
duced by means of expensive roughing mills. The introduction of continuous 
casting at the Donetsk, Uzbek and other metallurgical plants reduced steel 
wastage by 10—20 percent. The current Five-Year Plan calls for an increase of 
over 200 percent in continuoys steel casting capacity. In addition to this, the 
use of semikilled steel is to result in a cut of 8—10 percent in steel consumption 
during rolling.1¢ 

The Five-Year Plan also envisages a rise of over 200 percent in the production 
of curved rolled sections, which at present are being produced in only a single 
shop at the “Zaporozhstal” plant. Output has so far reached the one-million-ton 
mark. Great hopes are being placed on the increased production of lightweight 
shapes, the use of which in the building industry, the.fabrication of metal struc- 
tures and transport machinebuilding (e.g., railroad cars) has resulted in metal 
savings of 13-24 percent.” l 

The output of thermally strengthened rolled stock is to be increased to 
5,000,000 tons, tests having shown the thermal treatment of steel to result in a 
strength increase of 15—20 percent and hence in a corresponding metal saving. 
At present, however, Soviet metallurgical enterprises supply only a few thermally 
strengthened rolled items, i.e., railroad wheels and tires, rail fastenings and small 
quantities of plate steel.18 


It is also planned to increase the proportion of rod reprocessed into high- 
strength wire and metalware, at present about 75 percent (in other highly devel- 


15 Thid 
18 Thid., p. 20. 
1? Ibid. 
18 Thid., p.21 
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oped industrial countries it ranges from 85 to 95 percent). In the USSR, 25 percent 
of the rod produced is used in the building industry and other sectors of the 
national economy in an unprocessed, unstrengthened, large-diameter form. The 
use of high-strength wire could cut down reinforcement metal consumption by 
over 60 percent.1° 


It is proposed to save large amounts of high-alloy steel by producing high- 
carbon tubing with a corrosion-tesistant coating for the gas, chemical and 
petroleum industries. In particular, a sharp increase in the production of water 
and gas piping for public utilities is envisaged.?° 

The output of high-quality steel is also to be greatly increased by refining in 
the ladle by synthetic slags. Ball bearings made of steel produced by this method 
proved to have a durability 24 percent above normal.*! 


In order to combat corrosion, which in the USSR destroys about 9,000,000 
tons of metal a year, the production of zinc-coated sheet iron is to be increased 
by 60 percent, and that of tubing lined with plastic, glass and rubber by a still 
greater amount.*® 

G. A. Vvedensky 


19 Thid, 
20 Thid, 
21 Thid. 
32 Thid. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Emphasizing that half the Soviet population is under 26, the Party’ s aa 
press organs are turning ever more frequently to the problem of educating the 
younger generation in a Communist spirit. In an article entitled “The Party 
Committee and the Education of Youth,” published in the fifth issue of the 
Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist for this year, S. pussies and V.Lisovsky . 
describe the essence of such education in the following terms: ' 

Education has two aspects which are indissolubly bound up with each’ aiken 
On the one hand, it takes account of the particular tasks facing a man at the present, 
while on the other it gives an outlook on the future in the light of which a man can 
evaluate all his affairs and actions. The essence of political education lies in giving 
this outlook, in revealing the common tasks facing people and party. The important 
thing is that every young man should not simply carry out his working and.social 
obligations conscientiously, but that he should also have a broader social outlook, 
that for him Communism should be a profound, conscious conviction. It is impor- 
tant that young men and women well unde-stand the course of and prospects for 
world development, that they correctly comprehend developments both at home 
and on the international arena (Kommunist, 1968, No. 5, pages 62—63). 


To what extent is Communist education in the Soviet Union achieving its 
object? A partial answer to this question is ziven by the results of a number of 
sociological studies carried out in the district of Vasily Island, in Leningrad, 
by the local Party committee, which were published in the article under discus- 
sion. This district has 19,000 students and tens of thousands of young workers 
distributed among 48 industrial enterprises and 45 research and planning insti- 
tutes. The district’s Komsomol organization has over 35,000 members (page 60). . 
One of the studies was aimed at finding out what definite plans these young 
people had for the future. In all, 2,204 persons in the 16—30 age group were 
questioned, 979 males and 1,225 females. The average age was 22.4. Fifty-six- 
and-a-half percent were blue-collar workers, 13 percent technicians, 12.5 percent 
white-collar workers and 17.9 percent students. Two point four percent had 
completed the sixth grade and 26.3 percent grades 7—9, while.44.6 percent had 
a general or technical secondary education, 20.7 percent an incomplete higher 
education and 5.9 percent a higher education. Party members accounted for 
6.8 percent of the questionees; Komsomol members 62.6 percent, and those 
without a Party’ affiliation 30.6 percent (page 61). Thus, from the Marxist point 
of view, the composition of the group of questionees promised a distinct prev- 
alence of answers characterized by a spirit of Communism. In fact, however, 

In reply to the question “What are your plans for the immediate future?” many 
named several definite aims at the same time. In general, however, the answers were 
distributed as follows: to do interesting, congenial work—60.6 percent; to obtain 


a higher education—59,7 percent; to obtain a higher qualification—43.7 percent; ' 


and to go and work on a new construction project—18.4 percent (#béd.). 
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In other words, the overwhelming majority of the answers showed an indi- 
vidualist spirit, the possible exceptions belonging to the last category. We say 
“possible” because not all those expressing a desire to go and work on a new 
construction project can be regarded as being motivated by Communism; in 
many cases, the attraction is probably the prospect of obtaining a high wage, 
a new and interesting qualification and a good testimonial. Dmitriyev and Lisovsky 
admit themselves that the answers received in the poll disagree with official 
declarations that the bulk of Soviet youth is full of enthusiasm for the building 
of Communism. They remark pessimistically that “a considerable role in these 
answers is played by plans connected with the arrangement of the individual’s 
private life.” “Young people,” they say, “want to find good, loyal friends, found _ 
a solid family, and bring their children up to be fine men and women” (ibid). 


l In the main, young Soviet citizens are ‘full of faith in their own resources, 
and do not count on the help of either Party, state or Komsomol in realizing 
their personal ambitions. The authors note: 


..one of the questions in the questionnaire was: “Are you confident of realizing 
your life ambitions?” The overwhelming majority answered in the affirmative, but 
there were some who expressed doubt. In a measure, the explanation for this may be 
found in the answers to the question: “Have you received help from your Komsomol 
organization in realizing your plans?” Only 193 (8.7 percent) answered “Yes”; 256 
(11.6 percent) said “Yes, but extremely seldom,” 1,566 (71 percent) “No,” while 189 
(8.6 percent) gave no reply. Of course, one should not oversimplify when inter- 
preting these answers. After all, by no means everyone goes to the Komsomol 
organization with his personal affairs. It was not by chance that only 700 (31.8 
percent) replied in the affirmative when asked “Do you need the help of the 
Komsomol organization in realizing your plans?” (bid.) 


© These statistics indicate that Soviet youth is morally sound and well able to 
stand on its own feet in a time of trial. 

-Turning to another sociological study carried out in the same district of 
Leningrad, the authors write: 


..we decided to ask the young people how interested they were in political devel- 
opments at home and abroad. The overwhelming majority replied that they were 
deeply interested in such developments and followed them systematically (page 63). 


Despite the general nature of this question and consequently also of the 
answers received, it is concluded that the outcome 


convincingly refutes the thesis propagated by bourgeois ideologists that young 
people i in this country are going through a process of so-called depoliticization and 
de-ideologization (sbid.). 


Of greater interest are other findings. The authors write, for example: 


. Unfortunately, as the analysis has shown, many women are still unable to 
follow political developments as regularly as their menfolk because they are greatly 
occupied with housework. The results of the poll show that interest in political 
developments also varies with age. Having reached its peak at 23-25 years, it drops 
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off slightly, and then grows anew. The explanation is evidently that, during the 
period in question, there is a gradual loss of contact between young people and the 
Komsomol, whose influence weakens. Probably a changed family situation, extra 
everyday worries, also has an effect (sbid.). 


Equally interesting is the information given on the response to Marxist- 
Leninist propaganda. Although the district has over 35,000 Komsomol members, 
in the academic year 1966—67 only about 2,900 of them were studying within 
the Party’s education system, including the “schools of Communist labor,” 
and only about 500 were attending the district school of Komsomol activists 
(page 64). Dmitriyev and Lisovsky write: 

In studying the effectiveness of various mass measures we found out that, for 
example, the first place among them (from the point of view of the questionees) 
was occupied by meetings with heroes of the Civil War and the Great Patriotic War 
[World War Il]. This, of course, is a good thing. Unfortunately, however, it also 
transpired that interest in meetings with labor veterans and leading production 
workers was considerably less (sbid.). 


In fact, Soviet youth is sick to death of official propaganda, of the profusion 
of “mass measures.” It yearns for something quite different: 


To the question “Which qualities, in your view, are not nurtured sufficiently 
actively in the youth of today?” many replied: “A high standard of culture” (zbid.). 


The conclusion is that the Communist education of Soviet youth is not having 
the effect expected by the Party leaders. Soviet youth has its own ideas—ideas 
which are common to youth all the world over. 

A. Gayev 


The Fifty Years: Was It Worth the Cost? 


Some English-Language Books on the Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917—in the Soviet 
Union the occasion for proclaiming the successes of Communism—has in the 
outer world been marked by more sober attempts to assess the pros and cons - 
of the Soviet experiment. For the highly developed countries of the Western 
world and for Japan in the East, this exercise has been more or less academic, but 
for the newly emerging countries of the underdeveloped world, the inquiry . 
carries implications of vital import. Have the fifty years proved, as the world 
Communist movement has claimed, that fer backward nations Communism is 
the tested road from poverty and weakness to prosperity and power? 


This has not, of course, been the only subject discussed in the many books on 
the fifty years produced by Western scholars. But a survey of more than half a ' 
dozen such studies in the English language indicates that in one way or another 
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it is a question that inevitably arises, whether the author is dealing with ideology 
or economics, foreign affairs or culture.'In the most widely publicized book, 
The Soviet Union: The Fifty Years, the editor, Harrison E. Salisbury, assistant 
managing editor of The New York Times, asks: “Was Stalin’s way the only one 
that could enable Russia to catch up and exceed the levels of the most advanced 
industrial nations? Was Russia compelled to sacrifice three or four generations of 
its best people in order to enter the twentieth century?” Fifty years after November 
7, 1917, more and more persons, he concludes, were inclined to think the answer 
to these questions was No. 


It may be objected that Stalin’s way was not truly representative of Commun- 
ism, and Salisbury points out the possibility that the excesses of terror were due 
to Stalin’s maniacal personality rather than to the theory and practice of Com- 
munism itself. But it was Stalin who ruled the Soviet Union for more than half 
of the period of its existence, and it is his accomplishments in building the Soviet 
Union up into the second most powerful industrial and military nation on earth 
to which the present rulers point as a model for the underdeveloped world. They 
cannot now claim the advantages of his system without admitting its defects or 
considering alternatives. 


Was the Revolution the expression of a great sense of need for a new regime, 
and specifically a Communist one? In retrospect, the Revolution, as pictured by 
Salisbury, appears to have been a casual event ridiculously out of proportion to 
its importance as the major political event in world history since the French 
Revolution. One sees a few dissatisfied women lined up before empty food shops, 
a volley of blank cartridge shots aimed at the Winter Palace from the battleship 
“Aurora,” a Lenin insisting stubbornly on seizure of power against the advice 
of all his fellow-Communists and seventy-one days later amazed to find that his 
Commune has outlived his ideal, the Paris Commune of 1870. It was, says Salis- 
bury, a palace coup d'état rather than a revolution. The real struggle which 
followed consisted in holding on to power through the years of civil war and 
foreign intervention. How it was done, Salisbury does not say, but others relate 
the Bolshevik success not to any basic economic imperative but to war weariness, 
lack of leadership and program on the part of the opposition, and the ruthless 
drive of Lenin. 


What were the immediate and the ultimate aims of the revolution? The 
declared aims and the real? The immediate aim, as described by Salisbury, was 
simply the seizure of power in Russia. The long-range aim had little to do with 
Russia: it sought to extend the revolution to the industrialized countries of 
Western Europe, and from there to the world at large. As to details of the 
Communist future, the makers of the revolution, Lenin and the rest, had only the 
vaguest ideas. The revolution brought them back to Russia from their arid inter- 
party polemics in Switzerland so suddenly'that there had been few attempts to 
define in detail what the future Communist utopia would be like. It would, as 





1 Harrison E. Salisbury (ed.), The Soviet Union : The Fifty Years, Harcourt, Brace & World, New York, 
1967, xxii + 484 pp. 
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Marx had pictured it, and as his Communist followers proclaimed it, be classless 
and stateless. With the elimination of the waste and greed created by the capitalist 
system based on private property, society would provide plenty to meet the 
needs of all. The curse of human selfishness would be replaced by the humanity 
of the new Communist man and the curse of nationalism, fostered by capitalist 
imperialism, would be replaced by world brotherhood. 


The course of Soviet history in the fifty years has, as Salisbury and his fellow- 
authors point out in their survey of various aspects of Soviet life, had little in 
common with this dream. The Soviet Union, they say, is today a highly stratified 
class society. The state, far from withering away, 1s “totally organized, totally 
theorized, totally directed.” Economic waste under the cumbersome system of 
centralized planning and centralized management is so enormous that such 
elementary needs as food and housing are barely met and the normal comforts 
of a modern society are largely lacking. As to nationalism, in few countries is a 
visitor from abroad so immediately conscious of feelings of divisive national 
patriotism. And the new Communist,man—the “new Soviet man” of Soviet 
literature—has still to be made. 


Has the Revolution, then, been a failure? In terms of the hopes and promises 
of its founders, says Salisbury, yes. In terms of possible alternatives or cf the 
standards by which modern states are judged, the answer is not so clear. Rightly 
or not, it has long been held by political scientists that the ultimate test of the 
quality of a state system is its ability to defend the state. Judged by this criterion, 
the Soviet Union, fifty years after the Revolution, has been a qualified success. 
By 1967 the Soviet Union, says Salisbury, had become the world’s numbez-two 
power. It possessed the world’s second-greatest industrial system. The standard 
of living, comfort and ease had begun to approach Western European levels in 
the principal cities. In education, in the arts, in science, Russia (he uses the term 
interchangeably with “Soviet Union”) had demonstrated brilliance and leadership. 


What does this prove about Communism:—Very little, if one is to take the 
word of Salisbury, or in fact of most of the authors of this and other studies who 
consider the question. To a large extent, the military and industrial developments 
of the Soviet Union have been, he says, the work not of a system but of a man, 
Joseph Stalin, and Salisbury accordingly devotes a large part of his survey to the 
years of Stalin’s rule. It was Stalin, he insists, who by the use of slave labor and 
terror brought Russia’s economy into the twentieth century. “The question that 
has arisen persistently over the years,” he adds, “has not related to Stalin’s 
goals, but to Stalin’s methods.” Stalin’s crash program in agriculture in the years 
1928—40 was so catastrophic that in addition to resulting in the death of millions 
and the needless suffering of millions more, it left the Soviet Union in 1953 with 
a grain harvest averaging almost ten percent less than it was in Tsarist Russia in 
1913, and the census of farm animals less than that of 1916. In industry, there is no 
questioning the fact that Stalin made of the Soviet Union one of the most advanced 
nations. But though it was backward when Bolshevism came to power, Russia 
was developing at a pace more rapid than that of any other country in Europe. 
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Its mills were in 1914 few in number but the best in Europe, and the same was 
true of its new metallurgical works, its new chemical plants, its rapidly growing 
railroad system and its oil industry. The first Bolshevik five-year plan, initiated 
in 1928, was a revision of a Tsarist plan designed for launching in 1916 but made 
impossible by the war. The years of the five-year plan were years of terror and 
purges in which “Russia resembled a badly run prison camp.” By 1953, “the 


‘effect of the terror was slowly grinding the economic and technological advance- 


ment of the nation to a halt.” 


Salisbury’s critical judgment of the Soviet past is all the more convincing 
because he has long been in good standing with the Soviet authorities. Nearly all 
contributors’to the symposium spent several. months in the Soviet Union in 
1967, where, unlike most visitors, they were able to travel tens of thousands of 
miles and interview hundreds of officials and private persons. Details to supple- 
ment Salisbury’s summary are provided by these contributors in chapters on 
everyday life, the economic machinery, education, various aspects of culture, 
natural resources, housing and planning, science, public health, space exploration, 
military capabilities, sports, religion, the Jewish problem, and diplomacy. Thete 
is-no separate treatment of party or politics. Except for a few scant references in 
connection with other matters, there is also no treatment of the important subject 
of nationalism, surely one of the main factors in the Bolshevik seizure of power 
and one of the unsolved problems of the Soviet system today. There is a useful 
chronology of events, and there are sixty-four pages of illustrations. The index is 


_ adequate, but the symposium has neither footnotes nor bibliography. 


Intended ‘for the general reader, the book touches only incidentally on 
Communist ideology. The subject does, however, inevitably intrude. Perhaps, 
said one young Soviet economist, Marx was right after all. What the young 
technician meant, Salisbury suggests, was that the task of establishing a modern 
complex society, totally directed from above, was too great for a semi-feudal 
country, and, as Marx had taken for granted, should have been tried first in one 
of the countries of the more advanced West. 


* 


Whereas Salisbury’s symposium avoids. ideology, Isaac Deutscher’s The 
Unfinished Revolution: Russia 1917-1967 offers a purely Marxist analysis of the 
Soviet experience in the fotm of six brief lectures centering on the questions: Has 
the Russian revolution fulfilled the hopes it has aroused? What is its significance 
for our age and generation?? ` 

While staunchly supporting the revolution on Marxist grounds and ascribing 
to Marxist causes the brilliant successes. in industrial development, national 
power and education, Deutscher finds the country still suffering not only from 
material shortages but from half-freedom and the weight of a “post-capitalist 
bureaucratic dictatorship.” Apart from their subordination of society to the 





2 Isaac Deutscher, The ene Revolution : Russia 1 917—1967, Oxford University Press, New York, 
1967, 115 pp. z 
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state, the basic failure of its leaders—Lenin in his later years, Stalin throughout, 
and Stalin’s successors today—has lain in their abandonment of the world revolution 
and their anti-Marxist relapse into “socialism in one country.” The revolution 
begun in 1917—the last of the great bourgecis revolutions and the first of the 
socialist—will nevertheless, he predicts, inevitably take its course. 


Deutscher’s book provides little factual material on Soviet history, but its 
broad sweep and felicitous expression make it a provocative and stimulating 
contribution to an understanding of the impact of the Soviet experiment on 
world developments. 

Deutscher, unlike most critics, socialist and non-socialist, who see in the 
post-Stalin era signs of progress toward greater freedom, is particularly embittered 
by the continued suppression of free discussion, and by other indications that 
there has been a change in personalities but no real abandonment of dictatorship 
by a narrow and frightened party clique. The reason, as he sees it, is that the teal 
anti-Stalinists were eliminated by Stalin, and those now in power are those who 
shared Stalin’s crimes and can see no way of maintaining power other than 
through political force. 

Workers’ Paradise Lost by Eugene Lyons, bears the subtitle, “Fifty Years of 
Soviet Communism: A Balance Sheet.” It is, however, frankly only one side of the 
balance sheet, a listing of the failures of the system, intended to balance exaggerated 
Soviet claims of massive successes. Lyons concedes that the country has been 
industrialized to the point where it is second only to the United States, has, built 
a mighty military machine, is on a par with America in space exploration, has 
scored high on literacy and education, and has introduced an array of social 
services. He insists, however, that to call these “spectacular achievements” and 
“miracles of progress” is gibberish. All other nations, he claims, have made 
similar or greater progress in the same fifty years without expunging essential 
political and intellectual freedoms, and the Soviet Union itself, under a relatively 
democratic and constitutional government, plus a measure of private enterprise, 
would unquestionably have done as well. It :s incumbent on apologists for the 
‘Kremlin, he adds, to prove that Communism and Communism alone is the 
magic ingredient essential to such progress. This last is true, but one might 
suggest that it is incumbent upon him to prove that another system would in fact 
have been equally effective. Or that what has passed for Communism actually was. 


If read with due reservation as a non-balanced critique of Soviet claims, the 
reader will find in Lyons’ book much that is of interest. The volume abounds in 
statistics and other details, and throws light on promises and performance from 
the point of view of both theory and practice. 

If another symposium, The USSR After 50 Years: Promise and Reality,’ has 
a central theme, it is the problem of the extent to which the Soviet system has 

3 Eugene Lyons, Workers’ Paradise Lost. Fifty Years of Sovist Communism . A Balance Sheet, Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, 1967, 387 pp. (Another review of chis book, by Panas Fedenko, was published 
in Bulletin, 1968, No. 5, pp. 29—34.) 


4 Samuel Hendel and Randolph L. Braham (eds.), Te USSR After 50 Years: Promise and Reality, 
Alfred A Knopf, New York, 1967, vii: + 310 pp. 
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been at any stage or in any aspect Marxist. In his introductory chapter, Samuel 
Hendel gives up the task of attempting to explain the Soviet system by reference 
to any single and central structure. The USSR, he concludes, is “a complex 
interpenetration and amalgam of many forces, which include Marxist ideology, 
the compulsions of the practical and expedient, the quest by Soviet leaders for 
personal and national power, the persistence and continuity of the old Russian 
conditions, traditions and mores, and the recalcitrance of the human condition.” 
It is in significant respects Marxist, non-Marxist, and anti-Marxist. In its fifty 
years of history, the Soviet system “‘has to its credit some truly noteworthy 
accomplishments and successes and, at the same time, has been responsible for 
some great failures and near disasters.” Hendel insists he is not attempting to 
balance either against the other, but simply to record a reality. If Soviet apologists, 
he implies, have failed to admit the failures, many Western critics of the Soviet 
Union have not been prepared to recognize the successes. 


The editors have made valiant efforts to be impartial, to the extent of including 
scholars of extreme views, both for and against. In the case of two subjects—the 
essential nature of the Soviet system and foreign policy—there are diametrically 
opposed chapters. The outcome of this clash of thesis and antithesis is, unfor- 
tunately, as is so often the case with the Marxist dialectic, not so much synthesis 
as schizophrenia. - 

The pocket-book format makes this book a useful and inexpensive contribution 
to the literature on the Soviet Union. 


With chapters by an impressive list of scholars including Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Hugh Seton-Watson and. Peter Wiles of the University of London, Richard 
Lowenthal of the Free University of Berlin, and others, The Impact of the Russian 
Revolution, 1917—1967 is a collection issued under the auspices of the British 
Royal Institute of International Affairs.5 As the subtitle indicates, it has less to 
do with the internal developments of the Soviet system than with the changing 
reactions to it on the part of the outside world. The impact, several authors 
contend, has been much overrated. Nationalism, not world Communism, has 
proved to be the dominant force in the third world. Toynbee even suggests 
that the most serious impact may have been that on the United States, where 
' foreign and domestic policies over the years have been, he says, largely determined 
by exaggerated estimates of the importance of the Communist revolution. And 
Peter Wiles asserts that, contrary to general,belief, the Russian revolution, while 
exercising power abroad, has, as a revolution producing a closed society, been 
able to exert only little influence on the non-Communist areas. 


* 


Walter Laqueur’s The Fate of the Revolution : Interpretations of Soviet History, is a 
collection of essays on selected books dealing with the fifty years, with emphasis 





8 The Impact of the Russian Revolution, 1917—1967 : The Influence of Bolshevism on the World outside 
Russia, with an introductory essay by Arnold J. Toynbee, Oxford University Press, London— 
New York—Toronto, 1967, vi + 357 pp 
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on clashing interpretations.’ The breadth of coverage is indicated by the trea-ment 
of some two hundred authors. The.first chapter, ‘““Russia-and the West,” empha- 
sizes the view that Western interpretations of the revolution have varied with 
changes in the political climate of the writers’ countries. The next chapter points 
out how Soviet studies have grown over the years. (Elsewhere Laqueur <sserts 
with some asperity that the best studies have not always come from university 
circles, particularly in the United States. The American system of equating 
teaching and research, together with the pressure of administration, he contends, 
has as a result that the raw young graduates turn out hundreds of papers on 
obscure and essentially unimportant details, while the mature scholars are too 
harried by other responsibilities to produce the works of major significance of 
' which they are amply capable.) 

Following these introducticns, a chapter entitled “1917” considers in detail 
the treatments accorded specific phases of the -evolution and civil war as reported 
by Soviet as well as Western writers. The period from the civil war to the present 
is dealt with in chapters on the biographers of Lenin and Stalin, with special 
attention to Barbusse, Trotsky, Souvarine and Deutscher. Both chapters are 
significantly subtitled “For and Against.” An entire chapter on the British scholar 
E. H. Carr and his massive History of Soviet Russia seems out of proportion. Casual ` 
references to Soviet historians in earlier chapters are next supplemented by a 
chapter on Soviet historiography. The final chapters, entitled “Interpretations 
of Soviet History” and “Lessons of Five Decades?” are largely devoted to peinting 
out the difficulties in the way of any final judgments on the fifty years, either now 
or in the foreseeable future, in view of the inaccessibility of the Soviet archives. 

‘Highly stimulating, Laqueur’s essays are a unique contribution, limited by the 
fact that they presuppose a considerable knowledge of Soviet history. They raise 
many more problems than they solve, and provide topics. enough to prove a 
godsend to several’ generations of graduate students in search of subjects for 
dissertations. 

The books on the fifty years dealt with up to this point have been mainly 
bent on interpreting and evaluating. Ian Grey’s The First Fifty Years: Soviet 
Russia, 1917—67 is a detailed account of events.’ It does not, of course, lack a 
viewpoint. Like Toynbee, Iar Grey regards the Soviet period as another, if 
remarkable, stage in the age-old history of the Russian people. The Revolution- 
itself and the later fluctuations of Soviet policy, are in his view the reactions of a 
beleaguered nation to a predatory environment—treactions colored, it is true, by 
the Communist ideology but essentially no different from those of Ivan the 
Terrible or Peter the Great. His history is chiefly political, with some attention to. 
economic and social developments as they have affected political trends. Despite 
a clear and competent style, its more-than-five-hundred pages of fine print (in the 





8 Walter Laqueur, The Fate of the Revolution : Interpretations of Soviet History, Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, London, and Macmillan, New York, 1967, viii + 216 pp. 


? Tan Grey, The First Fifty Years - Soviet Russia, 1917—67, Hodder and Stoughton, London, and 
Coward-McCann, New York, 1967, xviu + 558 pp 
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British edition) are formidable fare for the casual reader, and provide much in the 
way of concrete fact but little in the way of stimulation. 

For completeness’ sake, mention may here be made of two books which the 
present reviewer has not been able to see. Geoffrey Stern’s Fifty Years of Com- 
munism® is a history of Communist partiés, factions and fronts throughout the 
-world with particular relation to their interrelationships and to changes in Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy. Finally, a pictorial history, The Soviets : Fifty Years 
from Chaos to World Power,® portrays’ the rapid and dramatic changes that have 


‘taken place in the USSR. 


* 


- Supplementing the books are special issues of journals. Of particular interest 
are such numbers of Survey, !® Problems of Communism™ and Studies on the Soviet 
Union, the last of which has provided four issues, one on Party and government, 
two on the economy, and one on society and culture.1? All these issues are 
symposiums, with the usual advantages and disadvantages of group studies. The 
articles are of uneven quality, the brilliant contributions of leading specialists in 
the field being offset by others of more limited interest. Organization tends to be 
loose, with some authors adhering to the. general pattern and others straying off 
into their individual pastures. Unless republished in book form, they are unlikely 
to reach a large readership outside the regular subscribers and casual library users 
of the journal concerned. For such readers, however, the special issues mentioned 
will be highly useful, if for no other reason than that they automatically come to 
attention. Those who are not regular readers, both serious students of the Soviet 
area and others with a more general interest in the state of the world, will profit by 
selective reading of these special issues, especially for their articles on subjects 
such as nationalism or religion which:have tended to be neglected iri most books 
on the Soviet fifty years. ; 

Oliver J. Frederiksen 


a 


$ Geoffrey Stern, Fifty Years of Communism, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1967. 

® Robert Goldston, The Soviets : Fifty Years from Chaos to World Power, Bantam Books, New York, 
1967, . 
10 Surrey, London, July'1967 “The Soviet Revolution, 1917—1967: A Balance Sheet,” cd. by Walter 
Laqueur and Leo Labedz. 

N Problems of Communism, Washington, D.C, November Dicember 1967: “The Revolution: 
Victors and Vanquished.” . 

13 Studies on the Soviet Union (New Series), Vol.-VI, Nos. 3 and 4, Vol VII, Nos 1 and 2, Munich, 
, 1967. The contents of these four issues are annotated in Bull, 1207; No. 12, p. 35, 1968, No. 4, p 46, 
and No. 6, pP- 47—48. ; 
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The Russian Anarchists 
By Pau AvricH 


Published by Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1967, 306 pp. 


This book is one of the ‘‘Studies of the Russian Institute” of Columbia 
University. Besides relevant literature and archive material from various countries, 
it is based on the personal recollections of certain of those who directly participated 
in the anarchist movement in Russia and, later, the Soviet Union. 


The author, Paul Avrich, makes the point that, as a political movement, 
anarchism in Tsarist Russia did not arise merely under the influence of West 
European anarchist ideologists; it also bad local, traditional roots going back 
to the uprisings under Stenka Razin, in the seventeenth century, and Yemelyan 
Pugachev, in the eighteenth century. At the same time, on page 11 of his book, 
Avrich would have probably been more historically consistent if he had mentioned 
as predecessors of the 1902 revolts in Poltava and Kharkov Provinces Ivan Honta 
and Maksym Zalizniak, leaders of the Ukrainian peasant revolt in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century who have been immortalized in Ukrainian folk songs 
and the poems of Taras Shevchenko (e.g., “The Haidamaks”’), instead of Razin 
and Pugachev. 


Avtich observes that a cult of Bakunin—implacable anarchist foe of Karl 
Marx in the First International—was widespread among Russian anarchists. 
During the first Russian revolution of 1905 as well as after the overthrow 
of the Tsarist regime, Bakunin’s call for “direct action” found many followers. 
The author divides the anarchists into two main streams, namely the Anarchist- 
Communists and the Anarcho-Syndicalists. Theorist of the former was Prince 
Kropotkin, who for forty years, until 1917, lived in emigration. Kropotkin 
believed that man was basically good and did not need to be forced to work for 
the common benefit. In order that man’s intrinsic virtues might find suitable 
expression, the coercive state, together with economic exploitation of man by 
his fellows, had to be abolished. Each individual, whether he worked for the 
common good or not, was to take from society whatever he needed. The An- 
archist-Communists sought models for their socio-economic order in the primitive 
rural communes and trade cooperatives (artels) which had existed in Russia in 
the past. The Anarcho-Syndicalists, on the other hand, welcomed industrial‘zation, 
which they hoped would lead to high productivity for the benefit of society. At 
the same time, the Anarcho-Syndicalists were not happy about the centralized 
industrial apparatus. Their ideal was decentralized management of the production 
process. On this ‘point, Anarcho-Syndicalists in Russia and Western Europe 
were in agreement. , 

Organized anarchism in Tsarist Russia, writes Avrich, originated in the Pale 
of Settlement, where the Jews, forbidden by the Russian government to seek work 
in Great Russia, were concentrated. As a result of the industrial crisis of the late 
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nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a mood of radicalism arose in Polish, 


Belorussian, Baltic and Ukrainian regions, and also in the cities, where the Jews 
were often in the majority. Unemployed, despairing workers, and educated 
persons hostile to autocracy and capitalism resorted to terror against officials 
and property owners in an attempt to realize their political and social ambitions. 
For them, the Social Democrats and Populists were not “revolutionary” enough. 


A particularly active group of anarchists, we are told, operated in the industrial 
city of Biatystok, where in 1903 acts of physical violence were committed against 
officials and factory owners. The author cites.a proclamation issued by anarchists 
in the city in 1905 which called for the abolition of'not only private property and 
the state but also democracy in “a violent class struggle for anarchist commune$ 
which will have neither master nor ruler but true equality” (page 45). During the 
revolution of 1905, organized groups of anarchists made their appearance in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and other cities. Head of a group called Beznachaliye 
(Anarchy) was Nikolai Romanov (who used the pseudonym Bidbet), son of a 
wealthy landowner. In St. Petersburg, there were the Anarkhisty-Obshchinmki 
(Anarchist-Communists) led by.N. V.. Divnogorsky (Rostovtsev), who called 
upon the city’s factory workers to smash their machines, dynamite power stations, 
rob banks and shops, throw bombs at’ the middle-class “hangmen” and commit 
other acts of terrorism (page 52). Such appeals found a favorable response in the 
anarchist world, although Kropotkin, then in England, condemned the idea of 


- robbery. At ‘the same time, the anarchist theoretician defended terrorism against 


individual officials as an inevitable reaction against their high-handedness. 


Also during the 1905 revolution, anarchist groups and individuals appeared 
who committed random acts of terrorism involving innocent people who were 
neither officials nor property owners. These serroristy-bezmotwnik: (motiveless 
terrorists), as they were called, used to throw bombs into places where they 
merely suspected that representatives of the bourgeoisie were gathered together. 
At the end of 1905, for example, bombs were exploded in the Hotel Bristol in 


. Warsaw and Café Libman in Odessa. Robberies of banks and wealthy citizens 


provided the anarchists with money for both weapons and personal requirements. 
Not surprisingly, the ideologically-motivated anarchists were joined by criminal 
elements. Bakunin himself, after all, had written that he would be quite prepared 
to enter into an alliance with the underworld in his fight against the Tsarist 
regime. In, April 1905 Bidbei reiterated, in the group journal Listok gruppy 
Beznachaliye, that the revolution had to be accomplished by not only the peasants 
and workers but also the “base rabble—the unemployed, vagabonds, hoboes and 
all the outcast elements and renegades of society, for they are all our brothers and 


. comrades” (page 51). 


Although Prime Minister Petr Stolypin managed to subdue the anarchists 
(many of whom were executed, sentenced to lengthy terms of imprisonment, or 
exiled to Siberia, while others fled abroad), the revolution of February 1917 


. opened the door wide for a renewal of their activities. The author traces the 


relations ‘between the anarchists and the Bolsheviks, who in 1917 were both 
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striving to topple the Provisional Government.’ Lenin employed anarchistically- 
sounding slogans in order to win the anarchists over to his side. He rejected the 
idea of a parliamentary system in favor of a system of soviets (councils) modeled 
on the Paris Commune of 1871, called for the abolition of the police, a standing 
army and bureaucracy, pleaded that state offcials be paid no more than skilled 
workers, and so on. Avrich quotes anarchist Volin as writing that, as regards the 
measures which had to be taker. to overthrow the Provisional Government, there 
was “perfect parallelism” between the Bolsheviks and the anarchists (page 129). 


The anarchists did indeed play an effective part in the October Revolution of 
1917. Not only that; even after the Bolshevik victory, the anarchists harbored the 
illusion that Lenin’s party had adopted an anarcho-syndicalist platform. The 
author cites the following illuminating passage from the Kharkov anarchist 
organ Rabochaya mysl (December 3, 1917, No. 8): 

The Bolsheviks have separated themselves more and more from their original 
goals, and all the time have been moving closer to the desires of the people. Since 
the time of the revolution, they have decisive_y broken with Social Democracy, and 
have been endeavoring to apply Anarcho-Syndicalist methods of struggle (page 143) 


A brutal awakening, however, was not long in coming. 


The anarchists had hoped that the overthrow of the Provisional Government 
would be followed by a Golden Age. Indeed, during the first few months of ° 
Bolshevik rule, Lenin—albeit against his personal conviction—allowed the 
workers to run the factories. Although industrial and economic chaos was the 
result, the anarchists triumphed. The factory committees were under their 
influence. At the All-Russian Trade Union Congress held in January 1918, 
however, it was decided to trarsform the factory committees into primary organs 
of the trade unions, which the anarchists regarded with distrust, not having any 
influence over them. The trade unions were subordinated to the government. 
The congress decision accord:ngly met wita violent opposition from the an- 
archists. 

Anarchists of every hue in Russia were against any state authority, the “pro- 
letarian state” of the Bolsheviks included. In the Civil War, however, the an- 
archists had to side with the new Communist government since they were threat- 
ened by the White movement. Avrich comments that extraordinary energy and 
courage were displayed by anarchists in the fight against the Whites. Some 
anarchists were led by their participation in the Civil War to accept Bolshevism 
as a form of authority which (cheoretically) promised to end in a classless, state- 
less system (in accordance with Marx’ and Engels’ vision of the “withering 
away” of the state). Moreover, during the Civil War, certain prominent an- 
archists received high posts in the Bolshevik apparatus and government. Most 
anarchists, however, disapproved of the “statization” of such colleagues, whom 
they contemptuously referred to as “Soviet anarchists.” 

Averich considers that the most practically and theoretically consistent 
anarchists were to be found in the Ukraine, which, he said, had for centuries 
“provided a haven for runaway serfs, brigands, rebels and other fugitives from 
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the persecutions of the Tsarist government and privileged aristocracy” (page 204). 
This romanticized view of the Ukraine would appear to have sprung from a 
reading of Gogol’s Taras Bulba. The Don Cossack region was also a refuge for 
persons wishing to elude the heavy hand of the state, and yet no anarchist move- 
ment made its appearance there. The anarchist movement in the Ukraine was the 
product of the special revolutionary situation obtaining after the overthrow of 
the Tsarist regime. November 1917 saw the establishment in Kiev of a govern- 
ment of a Ukrainian People’s Republic which promptly found itself between the 
hammer of the Soviet Red Guard; dispatched southward by Lenin to “free the 
workers,” and the anvil of the Central Powers, which concluded a “grain peace” 
with the Ukrainian government in Brest-Litovsk on February 9, 1918. German 
and Austrian troops entered the Ukraine as “allies.” Shortly afterward, the 
socialist government of the Ukraine was removed under instructions from 
Berlin and replaced by a puppet government under General Pavel Skoropadsky, 
a representative of the land-owning class. At once, popular uprisings against the 
regime and the occupying Central Powers flared up. Anarchists harried by the 
Bolshevik apparatus in Russia turned their attentions to the Ukraine, where they 
found a most capable leader in semi-literate Nestor Makhno, a master of partisan 
warfare called “batko” by his followers (‘‘batko,” incidentally, simply means 
“father” in Ukrainian, and not “little father,” as the author says on page 213). 
Exhilarated by the successes of Makhno’s “Ukrainian Insurgent Army,” the 
anarchists attempted to set up “free communes” centered on the large settlement 
of Hulyai-Pole, Makhno’s birthplace. In fact, Makhno’s units were composed 
largely of local peasants embittered by the punitive expeditions of Skoropadsky 
and, subsequently, the terror of the Bolsheviks, who requisitioned food and 
carried out forced recruitment into the Red Army. Makhno stopped fighting 
the Red Army, however, when the White Army of General Denikin began to 
threaten from the southeast. After having been badly mauled by Denikin’s 
troops, Makhno’s army pulled back westward. At the city of Uman, Makhno 
established contact with the Ukrainian republican army and entrusted his sick 
and wounded to the care of the Ukrainian government. At the same time, being, 
like his anarchist advisers, hostile to the idea of any form of state, Makhno 
declined to integrate his men in the Ukrainian republican army. 

Anarchists who served as advisers on Makhno’s staff probably tend to 
idealize his activities as well as their own. In fact, Makhno and his staff were 
a bunch of seekers after adventure and easy gain who had rallied under the 
black banner of anarchism. Although Makhno succeeded in mobilizing large 
numbers of Ukrainian peasants to fight against Denikin as well as the 
Bolsheviks, his program of anarchy had no chance of victory. The plunder- 
ing, violence and senseless murders which took place in the few days during 
which Makhno exercised control over the industrial city of Yekaterinoslav (now 
Dnepropetrovsk) aroused horror and revulsion among the population. Engineer 
Stepan Matvienko-Sikar, now resident in Brazil, met Makhno, his wife Halina 
and his immediate associates after their flight from the Ukraine (in 1921 they were 
interned in the Rumanian city of Kronstadt [Brasov]), and was surprised at the 
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amount of gold and diamonds which they had in their possession. Of course, 
Avrich found nothing on this unsavory aspect of the Makhnovite movement in 
the writings of such chroniclers of anarchism in the Ukraine as Petr Arshinov and 
V. M. Volin. 


After their victory over the Whites, the Bolsheviks no longer needed the 
anarchists. In his epilogue, Avrizh gives the names of anarchists liquidated by the 
punitive organs of Lenin’s government. Under Stalin, the ‘campaign against the 
anarchists was intensified. In 1938, the Kropotkin Museum in Moscow was 
closed down by the authorities. The only anarchists to survive were those who 
succeeded in fleeing abroad, where they published journals and books and held 
interminable discussions on, how to bring about a victory for anarchism in the 
USSR and the world. In Patis, in 1926, Makhno’s close associate Petr Arshinov 
issued an “Organizational Platform” calling for a General Union of Anarchists, 
with:a central executive committee to coordinate policy and action, but Makhno 
was the only prominent anarchist who was prepared to subscribe to it. The 
general feeling was that the “platform” conflicted with the principle that an- 
archists should confine themselves to helping the masses prepare a revolution, and 
not claim leadership of the masses, Arshinov was accused of having a “Bolshevik. 
' psychology” (he had once belonged to the Bolshevik Party), and Makhno of 
having a “‘militarist temperament.” In 1930, Arshinov was amnestied, whereupon 
he returned to the USSR and joined the Soviet Communist Party. His opponents 
triumphed (pages 241—43). 

Summing up, Avrich writes: 

Russian anarchism never became a creed of the mass of peasants and industrial 
workers. Though it drew some support from the working class, anarchism was 


destined to remain, for the most part, a dream of small groups of individuals who 
had alienated themselves from the mainstream of contemporary society (page 253). 


‘In conclusion, it may be seid that The Russian Anarchists, besides being an 
excellent work of reference, will doubtless, nct least by virtue of its racy style, be 
read with interest by the casual reader. 

-P Fedenko 
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SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 15, 1967, 127 pp. 
(In Russian.) * 
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The issue ‘opens with “The Fight Against , 


Alcoholism in the Soviet Union,” in which Yury 
Mironenko discusses the motives for and possible 
consequences of the adoption on April 8, 1967, by 
‘the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium of a decree 
calling for medical treatment and corrective labor 
for alcoholics. In the author’s view, the decree will 
not really solve the problem of alcololism in the 
USSR, since it does nothing to eliminate the root 
causes of this phenomenon, which lie in dismal 
living conditions 


G A. Vvedensky then takes alookat“Petroleum 
and Gas in Western Siberia, on the Mangyshlak 
Peninsula, and in Belorussia,” 


In “Fifty Years of Party Control over Soviet 
Schools,” S S Voronitsyn arrives at the con- 
_ clusion that the principle objective of the Parys 
school policy, namely the education of a “new 
Communist man,” has not been achieved. 


This 1s followed by “The Soviet Theory of the 
Origin of Kievan Rus,” in which Pavel Urban 
analyses the Norman and anti-Norman theories of 
the origin of the first Russian state, and criticizes 

- the contentions of Soviet anti-Normanusts. 


In “Ideology and Fashion,” Bairam Riza shows, 
by means of recent Soviet press material, how the 
Party’s battle against the penetration into the 
USSR of Western fashion has ended in virtual 
capitulation 

There follow reviews by Alexander Vardy of 
Albert Parry’s The New Class Divided: Scsence and 
Technolog y Versus Communism (New York—London 
1966), and by G. A. Vvedensky of Eleksrifikatsipa 


SSSR, 1917-1967 (The Electrification of the 


USSR, 1917-67), published by the Beal 
, publishing house, Moscow, 1967. 
| The issue closes with a chronicle of elise 


events and a general chronicle of events ~for 
October and November 1967. 


* 
SOW/ETSTUDIEN, No. 23, 1967, 128 pp. 
(In German.) 
In “World Politics and Eastern Trade,” Dr. 
Th. D. Zotschew considers to what extent trade 


between countries of the industrial West and the 
socialist camp may be used by the West as an 


instrument of foreign policy. He discusses the 
importance of the state monopoly of foreign trade 
in the Communist countries, the considerable 
economic dependence of the European people’s 
democracies upon the Soviet Union and the 


“tremendous shortage of capital among all the 


members of Comecon. He points out that the 
development of trade with the Eastern countries 
depends solely upon the latter’s solvency, i.e. 
upon their exports to the West, and that over the 
last ten years the average annual income of the 
USSR from the sale of exports has been enough to 
cover the ayerage annual expenditure on its 
imports, so that during this period as a whole the 
USSR did not need to sell a single gram of gold 
for this purpose. Consequently, the sum of over 
two thousand million dollars obtained from sales 
of gold during this period was used for other 
purposes, for which hard currency was necessary. 


Wolfgang Stork, of Munich University, deals 
with “The Problem of Labor Resources in the 
Soviet Unton.” He discusses the considerable 
regional discrepancies in the labor available, and 
the failure of efforts made so far to solve the 
problem by forcible mobilization, voluntary 
resettlement and the usual material incentives He 
also considers the problem of temporary un- 
employment—the scale of which he estimates at 
about one mullion workers per year—and the 
consequent resuscitation of labor exchanges. 


Under the title “The Study of Old Age,” Dr. 
Heinrich Schulz contributes a lengthy study of the 
historical development and present state of geron- 
tology and geriatrics in the USSR. 


In “The Theory of Intonation and Form in 
Music,” Bayram Riza examines the problems 
discussed at a seminar in Prague in 1965 by the 
supporters of this theory, which was developed by 
Boris Asafev This “theory of intonation” seems 
to the Soviet ideologists well suited to provide a 
concrete definition of the content of any musical 
composition 

In a contribution on “The Soviet Leaders and 
the Atomic Bombs in China,” Herman Akhminov 
examinés the timing of these explosions and 
comes to the conclusion (a remarkable one in 
view of the negotiations on a treaty of “non- 


‘ proliferation”) that not Mao but the Soviet 


leaders control the explosions and also their 
timing. 7 


After Stefan C. Stolte’s “The Four Gospels 
According to Mao Tse-tung” (see Bulletin, 1968, 
No. 2), Dietrich Simmert describes Soviet efforts to 
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achieve an architectural aesthetic based on modern 
building materials and methods of construction 
and to introduce aesthetic principles into industrial 
design and also into the designing of the industrial 
worker’s surroundings. 

There are some book reviews, and the issues 
closes with the usual Chronicle of Institute 
Events. 


* 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1967, 76 pp. 
(In English.) 

The issue opens with a discussion of “Latest 
Soviet Experimental Data on the Effects of 
Cytotoxic Sera” by Eva Maria Kraus. These 
data speak in favor of Bogomolets’ basic con- 
tention that cytotoxic sera directly affect the 
mesenchyma, although they must be used on 
human beings with caution in view of the great 
dosage differences. 


In “Soviet Women Physicians: A New Nu- 
merical Balance?”, Albert Parry shows that the 
Soviet health service is heavily dependent on 
women, primarily because of the low pay of the 
average general practitioner and the scant pres- 
tige enjoyed by the latter, Now, however, says 
the author, higher salaries are bringing more men 
into the profession. 


In “Soviet Studies of Parapsychic Phenomena” 
(previously published in the October 1967 issue 
of the Bxllstin and here reproduced in revised 
form), Nadezhda Teodorovich reviews the posi- 
tion of parapsychology, io particular the study of 
telepathy, in Russia both before and after the 
Revolution. She gives a number of reasons for 
the renewal of interest in this subject during 
recent years in the USSR, after decades of dis- 
couragement by the authorities on ideological 
grounds, and cites a number of cases which have 
attracted the attention of Soviet scientists, 
pointing out the typically Communist insistence 
on the need to establish the materia/ nature of 
telepathic communication, 

Rudolf Urban then shows, in “The Population 
Pattern in Czechoslovakia, 1965—1966,” that 
the rate of natural increase in this country re- 
mains alarmingly low. 

After this, John Evans gives an account of 
methods used in the “Framing of Foreign 
Medical Students in the Soviet Union.” 

There follows a report on the Twenty-Secord 
Session of the General Assembly of the Academy 
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of Medical Sciences of the USSR. The issue 
closes with a Chronicle of Events for the penod 


Januery—June 1967. 


x 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIET- 
ICA, No. 26, 1968, 92 pp. (in Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “The 
New Soviet Man—Fact or Fiction?” by Serge: 
S. Voronitsyn (Analysis of Current Developments in 
the Sovist Union, No. 479, 1967); “Health Personnel 
in the Soviet Union: Achievements and Prob- 
lems,” by Mark G. Field (Restew of Soviet Medical 
Sciences, Vol. TI, No. 1, 1966); “Soviet Reality 
Still Far from the Promises of 1919,” by Ab- 
durakhman C. Avtorkhanov (Analysis of Current 
Devetopments in the Sovet Union, No. 476, 1967); 
“Soviet Studies of Parapsychic Phenomena,” by 
Nadezhda Teodorovich (Bulletin, 1967, No. 10); 
“Soviet Youth and the Regime,” by Y. Marin 
(Bulletin, 1967, No. 12); “Fifty Years of Lost 
Opportunities in Soviet Agriculture,” by Andrei 
V. Babich (Analysts of Current Developments in the 
Soviet Union, No. 474, 1967), “Economic Develop- 
ment3 in the Soviet Bloc,” by Stefan C, Stolte 
(Bulletin, 1967, No. 10); “A New Look for Soviet 
Secondary Schools,” by S. S Voronitsyn, and 
“The Fight Against Alcoholism in the USSR,” by 
Y. Mironenko (Bulletin, 1967, No 9); and “The 
Reform of Wholesale Prices,” by R. Zybenko 
(Bulletin, 1967, No. 11). 


* 


DERGI, No. 51, 1968, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


The issue contains the following articles: “On 
the Fftieth Anniversary of the October Revolution 
in Russia,” by P, Fedenko; “The Restoration of 
the High Command of the Soviet Land Forces,” 
by P. Kruzhin; “New Soviet Traditions, Customs 
and Rites,” by Suleyman Tekiner; “The ‘Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution’ in Red China,” 
by Etsuo Kohtani; “Present-day Alternatives in 
the Soviet Economy,” by K. Krylov, “The 
Probiem of Ideology and Fashion in the Soviet 
Unioa,” by Bayram Riza; “The Reassessment of 
Spiricual Values in the Soviet Union,” by Y. Marin; 
“Migratory Processes in the Soviet Union During 
the Sixties,” by Y. Mironenko; and “The Soviet 
Chemical Industry in the New Five-Year Plan, 
1966—70,” by G. A. Vvedensky. The issue also 
includes book reviews and the usual Chronicle 
of Events. 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, New 
Series, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1967, 184 pp. (In English.) 


This issue is Part IV of the series “Promise and 
Realization, 1917—67,” based on papers presented 
to the conference held by the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR October 24—28, 1966. This 
issue, the last of the series, is devoted to “Society 
and Culture.” It opens with Mark G. Field’s 
“Assessment of the New Society,” a sketch of the 
way the Soviet regime is trying to evolve a new 
society and morality and of the success so far 
achieved. ‘The author points out how the official 
view that consciousness is determined by environ- 
ment and the mode of production prevents the 
ideologists from admitting that crime, immorality 
and all other antisocial behavior is anything but a 
“survival of the capitalist past.” Numerous 
examples are given of the official view, which is 


Invariably at a loss to explain convincingly why | 
more draconian measures are currently required - 


to combat the rising rate of crime. Soviet insistence 
that social blemishes’ are gradually vanishing is 
refuted on the ground that Soviet society is 
simply a “large-scale system of the nation-state 
type engaged in a gigantic, rapid program of 
modernization through industrialization, urbani- 
zation and agricultural collectivization,” run by a 
totalitarian group claiming to be the indispensable 
instrument of history and forging a collectivist 
conception of morality in the interests of the Party 
and ever-increasing production. The author traces 
yuvenile delinquency and the general high in- 
cidence of crime to the upheavals of the last half- 
‘century—Stalinism, the war, persisting poverty 
and rising industrialism, which is everywhere 
undermining the social fabric without replacing 
old, outworn values. He concludes that the failure 
to produce a new and better society is charac- 
teristic of backward societies reeling under the 
impact of ruthless modernization, aggravated in 
the Soviet case by the rigid totalitarianism of the 
regime. . ` 
“Classes in the Classless Society,” by Herman 
Akhminov, analyses contemporary Soviet society, 
maintaining that the Revolution was made by the 
raznochinisy in the hope of tasting the fruits of 
power by creating a new establishment of which 
they would be the chief beneficiaries, together 
with those of the proletariat who rose up to join 
them in forming a vast new bureaucracy. The 
author points out that Lenin was well aware of the 
emergence of this, Djilas’s New Class, and 
employs copious statistics to demonstrate that the 
growth of the Party apparatus was essential if the 


“dictatorship of the proletariat” was to be pre- 
served, He sces the instability of the regime to lie 
in the constant urge, felt by the privileged, to 
acquire property, which goes against the principle, 
cardinal to Marxism, of the abolition of private 
property and, as the original revolutionary ¢/an 
subsided, has tended to make the regime morc 
and more bourgeois The author describes, with 
the aid of diagrams, the alignment of social groups 
in the USSR, and suggests that since 1937 ıt has 
undergone little change. He concludes that, 
strictly speaking, the Party has outlived its use- 
fulness in fashioning a socialist society and achiev- 
ing industrialization, but does not intend to 
wither away after fifty years in the saddle, the 
approaching worldwide “second industrial revo- 
lution” is, however, likely to modify radically the 
nature of the power ıt wields 


In “The Soviet Legal System,” Albert Boiter 
traces the development of this system from the 
early days, when Soviet jurists sought to replace 
“bourgeois” by an entirely new “socialist” law, 
through the Stalinist period, when the system was 
cynically prostituted to the political needs of the 
Party and Andrei Vyshinsky, chief legal theoreti- 
cian of the thirties, took it upon himself to legit- 
imate Stalin’s whims and excesses, up to the 
present day, when attempts by enlightened jurists 
to liberalize the legal system and establish some- 
thing like a rule of law are hopeful signs for the 
future. | 


In “Russian Orthodoxy: The Church and the 
Communist State,” William C. Fletcher recognizes 
the success achieved during the first half-century 
of Communist rule in fulfilling the Bolsheviks’ 
early antireligious promises insofar as a new, 
industrialized society, independent of institution- 
alized religion, has been created Recent years, 
however, have seen a certain renewal of religion— 
a dynamic response at the lower levels to the 
challenge of atheism. At these levels, the liturgy 
has been “rediscovered,” and the Church 1s 
learning to identify itself with the average Soviet 
citizen, Its success in adapting itself and attracting 
many young people is not, however, being aided 
by the upper hierarchy, and the author anticipates 
aschismatic movement led by the more enlightened 
priesthood in a possible alliance with the intelli- 
gentsia. 

Constantine Olgin, in “Science and Com- 
munism,” discusses Lenin’s contribution to 
Soviet philosophy, in particular his approach to 
natural science and his ideas on the philosophy of 
science. The author shows how much store Lenin 
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set by an “alliance” between Communism and the 
scientists—later frustrated by Stalin’s imposition 
of total control in the name of orthodoxy—and 
examines the effect of this control on the various 
disciplines : 


“Education in the Service of the State,” by 
Sergei Voronitsyn, describes the drive to gear the 
country’s educational system to produce specialists 

-for industry, the great strides made, and the 
effects on the “stratification” of Soviet society 
today. 


Viadimir Weidle describes “Art Under the 
Soviet Regime,” after reviewing the brilliant pre- 
1917 years and recalling the high hopes of the 
early twenties, when the Party gave free rein to 
all schools of art. He shows how today, after 
decades of sterile “socialist realism,” young Soviet 
artists are once more daring to paint openly in the 
abstract style, and the Party has relaxed :ts tradi- 
tional severity. This is supplemented by remi- 
niscences of the twenties in the Soviet art world 
in Yury Annenkov’s “Soviet Art and Socialist 
Realism,” a lively rendering of the atmosphere of 
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the time bya painter who knew personally all the 
princtpal figures 

G_eb Struve’s “The Writers,” a succinct account 
of the state of Soviet literature, suggests that the 
spirited demeanor of the younger literary genera- 
tion may ın the end ‘compel the Party to yteld 
grovnd, although a genuine revival is unlikely 
unti. the insistence upon partunost'1s abandoned; 


and censorship with it. - 


Tae ideological background is filled ın by Allen 
Kas3of in “The New Soviet Man in Theory and 
Practice,” which shows how the idea arose with 
the establishment of Soviet industrialized society 
and Stalin's totalitarianism. All four of its aspects— 
literary, pedagogical, political and psychological— 
served the propaganda machine in its drive to 
rear a “collectivist man” devoid of “bourgeois 
self-centeredness ” Since the image has never 


come to life, the new generation of Sovict sociol- | 


ogists are losing patience with it and are demand! 
ing a pragmatic approach to bomo sovieticus, while 
the conservatives still hold fast to ıt in order to 
rationalize continued Soviet cultural isolation 
from the outside world. \ 


1 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
April 1968 ` 


Perhaps the most interesting point about the Party Central Committee’s new May 
Day slogans is that in 32 cases out of 52 they are almost word-for-word repetitions of 
last year’s October Revolution ones. This means that the radical change ın content 
which characterized the, October Revolution slogans was neither fortuitous nor dictated 
by the special circumstances of jubilee year In particular, the new slogans are distin- 
guished by the following: 


Firstly, domestic problems have been brought into the foreground. 


‘Secondly, appeals to the representatives of individual branches of production have 
been dropped in favor of the “classical” division of society into workers, kolkhozniks 
and intellectuals. 

Thirdly, there 1s an insistence that the transition to Communism is no dream but a 
program of action; the Party, it 1s declared, is mobilizing the masses to “successtully 
fulfill the plans for Communist construction laid down by the Party Program and the 
Twenty-Third Party Congress.” The frequently expressed assumption that Khrushchev’s 
successors have quietly ditched his program has thus proved to be wrong. 


Fourthly, the number of appeals to reduce the prime cost of production has been 
drastically cut from 8—10 before last October to a mere one. 


Fifthly, “greetings” to individual foreign states, whether “socialist” or not, have 
been omitted} a measure which helps the Party to cover up nuances in the USSR’s 
relations with different countries, and in particular conflicts within the Communist bloc. 


Lastly, slogans dedicated to the idea of a world Communist revolution have been 
upgraded both quantitatively and qualitatively. The slogan “Workers of the World 
Unite!” has beei transferred from forty-eighth to second place, and a new slogan 
introduced which reads “Fervent Greetings to Those Courageous Fighters Against 
Capitalist and Colonialist Oppression Who Are Languishing in Prisons and Torture- 
Chambers,” while the last slogan stresses that in Communism lies the future of all 
mankind. 

In general, the conspicuous increase in orthodox Marxist, purely Communist slogans 
testifies to the growing strength of orthodox forces in the Soviet Communist Party 
leadership. ‘ HLA. * 


` 


* 


In April, to an even greater extent than in the preceding month, an orthodox, 
retrograde tendency was apparent in Soviet domestic policy. Defensive action was 
taken primarily on the ideological front. The Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting 
of. April 9—10, the speeches made by Central Committee Secretaries and Politburo 
Members in a number of Soviet cities on the resolutions adopted at this meeting, as well 
as the speech delivered by V. V. Grishin, First Secretary. of the Party’s Moscow City 
Committee, at a gathering held on April 22 in the Kremlin in celebration of the 98th 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth—all were aimed at strengthening Party discipline and unity 
and mobilizing Party members to wage an active fight against “revisionist, nationalist 
and politically immature elements,” in other words, at preventing a massive political 
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and spiritual emancipation of the Soviet intelligentsia. No mention was made of the 
prime cause of this activity, namely the emancipatory processes in Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. On the contrary, in an attempt to divert the Soviet public’s attention 
from these processes, attacks against Mao Tse-tung were intensified. Grishin, for 
example, declared in his speech that “world reaction ıs making tremendous efforts to 
weaken the solidarity of the socialist countries and the world Communist movement. 
In this respect a particular service is being rendered imperialism by the anti-Leninist, 
nationalistic and schismatic course of the Mao Tse-tung group” (Pravda, April 23, 
1968). Mao was even accused of jeopardizing tae very existence of the Communist 


Party in China (TASS, April 24, 1968). 


Beside these diversionary measures, the Soviet leaders resorted to a practice com- 
monly used by dictatorial regimes anxious to stzengthen their positions: ıt began to 
attack in the sphere of foreign policy. After having brought its navy into the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the USSR became active in another vital area—Asia. A recent move in 
this respect was the visit of Chairman of the Council of Ministers Aleksei Kosygin to 
Pakistan, which may be said to have already had the important result of improving 
Soviet relations with a country which in its conflict with India over Kashmir had found 
a protector in China. After four days of talks between Kosygin and President Ayub 
Khan, resulting in the conclusion of an agreement calling for increased trade and Soviet 
technical aid, Pakistan 1s no longer compelled to orient herself politically toward China. 
In extricating Pakistan from the Chinese sphere of influence, the USSR has acquired 
land routes to India sa Afghanistan and West Pakistan. Thus, in addition to its sphere 
of influence in India, the Soviet Union has politically infiltrated the second major state 
on the Indian subcontinent, and now has in Asia two political cards which it can play 
either alternately or simultaneously. These maneuvers are undoubtedly directed prima- 
rily against China, and so India, despite the danger to which she is exposed by a Soviet- 
Pakistani rapprochement, will have to “play along too.” Kosygin’s subsequent visit to 
India was evidently made for the purpose of allaying fears that Pakistan might effect a 
reduction of Soviet military aid to India. This, for example, was the opinion expressed by 
a correspondent of the French newspaper Le Monde (April 23, 1968). The USSR’s 
increased freedom of action has placed India in a difficult situation as regards her oppo- 
sition to the nuclear nonproliferation treaty sponsored by the USSR and the USA. The 
Soviets have already let Ayub Khan know that Pakistan would not receive her atomic 
power station unless she agreed to sign the treaty. 


Thus, the USSR 1s trying to compensate for its internal ideological weakness by 
demonstrations of successful expansion in the sphere of foreign policy. N.G. 


* 


The seventh issue for 1968 of the journal Kommunist Voornzbennykh Sil, organ of the 
Central Political Department of the Soviet Army and Navy, contains an article, by 
Colonel A. Milovidov and Lieutenant Colonel V. Kozlov and entitled “Some Problems 
of Military Development in the Light of V. I. Lenin’s Military-Philosophical Legacy,” 
which in the present international] situation is not without interest. Here it is maintained 
that at the present time “American magnates,” “West German revanchists” and “Israeli 
extremists” are sailing in the “fairway of a war policy.” Citing Lenin, the authors write 
that “an international alliance of workers, which must be backed up by a close military 
and economic alliance,” is necessary in order to defeat imperialism. They go on: 
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The Communist Party venerates this Leninist order and is doing everything possible to develop 
the brotherly cooperation between the socialist countries, which also encompasses the military 
sphere. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is waging, out of principle, an uncompromising 
struggle against all attempts to undermine the unity of the socialist community and weaken the 
latter’s military might (Kommunist Voornzbennykb S1/, 1968, No 7, page 10). 


Here the authors would appear to have Czechoslovakia, Poland and Rumania in 
mind, countries which the USSR is striving to keep 1n its military bloc by all possible 
means. Although, as the article indicates, Soviet efforts in this respect are at present 
merely political in character, there seems little doubt that, in case of necessity, the 
“Leninist order” would be carried out in the form of military intervention. 


The article continues: 


The coalition character of a modern war in which socialist countries would be fighting together 
in defense of their common revolutionary gains against the united forces of imperialism presupposes 
the unity not only of the socialist countries but also of all revolutionary and liberation forces (:brd.) 


The unity spoken of 1s presumably above all that with the Arab countries; it would 


seem that the Near East is occupying the minds of Soviet strategists just as much as 
in 1967. 


The authors also assert that the “anti-Soviet, anti-Leninist position of the Mao 
Tse-tung group,” which “in essence has embarked on a course of betrayal of the 
interests of the proletariat, of the interests of the revolution and the liberation move- 
ment” (#brd.), constitutes a “serious hindrance” in the way of strengthening the unity 
of the socialist countries and the revolutionary forces. This assertion is especially 
interesting in view of the international conference of Communist and workers’ parties 
to be held this autumn. P.K. 


* 


At a press conference held in Moscow on April 23 for Soviet and foreign journalists 
(Pravda, April 24, 1968; Lzvestza, April 25, 1968), Gas Industry Minister Aleksei 
Kortunov quoted figures which show how this young Soviet industry has grown during 
the past decade. From 1957 to 1967, annua] production rose from 20,200 million to 
159,000 million cubic meters; the target for 1968 is 173,400 million cubic meters, and 
that for 1980 between 680 and 720 thousand million cubic meters. Gas resources are 
vast, and favorably distributed. As of the beginning of this year, surveyed resources 
totaled 8,200,000 million cubic meters, thus equaling the US figure for January 1, 1967. 
Predicted reserves as of January 1, 1966, were 60,000,000 million cubic meters, but at 
his press conference Kortunov spoke of one hundred million million cubic meters. 


Until recently, the Minister continued, Soviet natural gas production was con- 
centrated mainly in the European part of the country, namely in the Ukraine, the 
Northern Caucasus and the Volga-Ural interfluve; now, however, centers have appeared 
in Western Siberia and Soviet Central Asia which in 1970 will be producing some 
60,000,000,000 cubic meters of gas, or about one-quarter of the national total. 


On the foreign sector, Kortunov went on, the USSR has concluded import agree- 
ments with Afghanistan and Iran, and is developing a vast system for the supply of gas 
to Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria. Talks are also 
being held on the supply of Soviet gas to Austria, Italy, Sweden, Finland and Japan. 

G.V 
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In the fifteenth issue of Ekonomicheskaya gazeta for this year, Candidate of Agri- ' 
cultural Sciences I. Mitryushkin writes in an article entitled “Land Needs the Care of 
the State” that the popular view that the USSR kas tremendous reserves of agricultural 
: land is a fallacy. In fact, he says, it has only. 609,000,000 hectares. Between 1958 and 
1966, the area per capita had dropped from 1.06-to 0.96 hectares. Official statistics show 
that the area under seed in the USSR fell by 12,000,000 hectares to 206,000,000 hectares 
during the four-year period 1963—66 (Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1965 godu : Statisti- 
chesky yezhegodnik [The National Economy of the USSR in 1965: A Statistical-Yearbook], 
Moscow, 1966, p. 294, and SSSR v tsifrakh v 1966 godu : Kratky statistichesky sbornik [The 
USSR in Figures in 1966: ‘A Concise Statistical Compilation], Moscow, 1967, p. 84). - 


Moreover, by no means all the land classified as agricultural is fertile. Mitryushkin 
‘tells of state and collective farms where drained land is again becoming bogged up. 
Fifteen percent of drained land, he says, requires a second drainage. Irrigated land 
intended for such valuable crops as rice and cotton is spoilt by oversalinization. Already 
over 2,000,000 of the 12,000,000 hectares of irrigated land have been rendered unusable 
by oversalinization resulting from sheer incompetence. 


However, the main cause of the steady decrease in the area of agricultural land in the 
Soviet Union is the exploitation of land for non-agricultural purposes—over 16,000,000 
hectares during the period 1958—65 alone, much of it arable and even irrigated land. 
Large areas of fertile land are unnecessarily flooded during the process of constructing 
hydroelectric power stations and ‘water reservoirs. The Rybinskoye reservoir, for 
example, claimed 175,000 hectares of the Sheksna floodlands, which had been a a plentiful 
source of high-quality hay for local farms. 


The fourteenth issue of Literaturnaya gazeta published an article entitled “How Much 
We Are Losing,” ın which writers O. Gonchar (a Lenin Prize winner), V. Kasiyan 
(a Deputy of the USSR Supreme Soviet), M. Stelmakh and T. Shevchenko, Academician 
O. Antonov, People’s Artiste M. Kolomiycherko, Honored Scientist Professor G. 
Logvin and composer G. Maiboroda complain of the squandering away of agricultural — 
land in the Ukraine. The construction of the Kakhovka water reservoir, they say, led to 
the unnecessary flooding of 80,000 hectares. of extremely fertile land, and more valuable 
land (together with 78 villages) is doomed on account of the building of a hydroelectric 
power station on the Dniester. The authors express regret at the narrow “formalistic” 
approach adopted by construction organizations in this matter. S. K. 


1 


* 


On April 10, the draft of some.“principles of all-Union and Union-republic marriage 
and family legislation” was published. This draft, prepared by the draft bills, public 
education, scientific and cultural commissions of the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nationalities of the USSR Supreme Soviet, had been expected for over ten 
years. New ‘ ‘principles of family and other legislation” had been called for in February 
1957 in connection with the law giving broader rights to the Union republics. Indeed, 
the family and marriage laws presently in force ia the Union republics date back to the 
middle twenties. Their original character has been completely changed by all manner of 
revisions. One of them was a decree of the Supreme Soviet Presidium dated July 8, 1944, 
which stipulated that marital, rights and obligations could be derived only from a 
registered marriage and also, by forbidding the mother of an illegitimate child to file a 
paternity suit, deprived such a child of the right to receive maintenance from its father 
(see also Y. Mironenko, “The Evolution of Soviet Family Law,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 5). 
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For over ten years now, there have been protests against she decree in the Soviet general 
and legal press, and it was widely expected that under the new legislation it would be 
abolished, together with the category of illegitimate child. However, the recently 
published draft extends the right'to file a paternity suit only to a mother who has lived 
and kept house with the father of her child prior to the latter’s birth or who has brought up 
or maintained ‘the child conjointly with the father. There are not many mothers of 


illegitimate children who fall into this category, so that the category of illegitimacy is 
essentially retained. 


A positive feature of the draft is that it extends the circumstances under which a 
woman is entitled to alimony both during her marriage (one being if she becomes unfit 
for work) and after a divorce. In certain cases, divorce can be prohibited during preg- 
nancy and for one year after the birth of a child. j 


Six weeks have been allotted for a general discussion of the draft in the Soviet press. 
The new “principles” will probably be approved in their final form at the fall session of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet... Y. M 


* . 


` In the most recently available issue of the journal Narody Azu 1 Afriks, it is reported 
that from March 14 to 17, 1967, the Institute of Asian Peoples of the USSR. Academy of 

Sciences, in conjunction with the Scientific Council for Coordinating Oriental Studies 

and the Scientific Council for the History of World Culture, held a conference in Lenin- 

grad on major theoretical and organizational problems involved in studying the histories 
of Oriental cultures. Some two thousand orientalists and historians from Moscow, 
` Leningrad, Baku, Tbilisi, Yerevan, Tashkent, Dushanbe, Alma-Ata, Ashkhabad, 

Frunze, Ulan-Ude, Tartu, Novosibirsk and Vladivostok took part. Seven papers were 

_ delivered at this conference, which paved the way for a broad program of research in the 

" USSR in the spheres of Oriental history and culture. 

Opening the conference, historian Y. M. Zhukov rejected the idea that the East was 
inherently backward as a manifestation of European self-centeredness. The East, he 
said, had given the world great religions and ideas and magnificent specimens of art and 
literature. 

. V. A. Karpushin, from the Institute of Philosophy of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
spoke on the philosophical aspects of culture. Karpushin remarked that a Marxist 
sociology of culture was in the process of formation. The ‘ ‘vulgar sociological approach” 
to questions of culture had to be overcome, he said. The speaker then turned to three 
controversial aspects of the sociological study of culture, namely axiology, philosophical 
anthropology and alienation, saying that it was time these became subjects of objective 
study. 

Y.A. Petrosyan spoke on “Basic Trends in the Study of the Cultural Past of the 
Peoples of the East.” He said that in the USSR the rich tradition of study in the sphere 
of the cultural history and contemporary ideologies of the non-Soviet oriental peoples 
had been virtually interrupted some three decades previously, so that the history of 
oriental cultures was still not being studied as a unified ‘complex. 

Y. P. Chelyshev delivered‘a paper on trends in the study of the present cultures of 
the oriental peoples. Characteristic of most of the work of modern Western orientalists, 
he declared, was a certain underestimation of modern cultures, tendentiousness in 
describing the process of cultural development, a deliberate glorification of conservative 
traditions, and a failure to take due account of social problems and relations between 
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individual cultures. The speaker maintained that in the West, the study of modern 
oriental cultures was frequently prostituted to tke service of neocolonialism. 


` The proceedings of the conference give grounds for assuming that Soviet oriental- 
ists, although bound by Marxism, will in future take a more objective approach to the 
histories and cultures of the peoples of the East. Quite possibly, this apparent new 
course is the result of growing national consciousness in the USSR’s border republics, 
and a policy of currying favor with developing oriental states. S$. T. 


* 


The April 14—21 issue of the Paris émigré weekly Ukrainske slovo contains a list of 
230 Ukrainian writers and public figures who have been persecuted by the Soviet 
authorities in recent years. One-hundred-and-forty were sentenced to varying terms of ` 
imprisonment for political offenses such as treason, the organization of dangerous 
crimes against the state, participation in the activities of anti-Soviet organizations, and 
anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda. Highty-two suffered on account of their religious 
convictions. It transpires that all that these people had done was, without transgressing 
the bounds of Soviet law, to demand genuine equality for the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and protest against the privileged position of the Russian language in non- 
Russian republics, anti-Semitism, exploitation of the peasantry, and persecution for 
religious views. Although the information given by the newspaper was obtained by 
unofficial means, it has in part received official confirmation. On April 14, G. Maly, 
head of a department of the Ukrainian State Frosecutor’s Office, said in a program 
broadcast by Kiev Radio for Ukrainian émigrés that a number of Soviet citizens had in 
fact been sentenced in the Ukraine for crimes against the state. Maly mentioned the 
names of writers Vyacheslav Chornovil and Svyatoslav Karavansky, both included in 
the list given by Ukrainske slovo. Chornovil is known in the West as the compiler of 
Lykho z rozumu (The Misfortune of Being Clever, after the comedy by Griboyedov), 
an illegal collection of twenty portraits of modern Ukrainian writers subjected to re- 
pression by the regime. Thus, it is not only in Moscow and Leningrad that writers are 
rebelling against the Soviet ideological yoke. FA. 


* 


For the first time, demographic material has appeared in the Belorussian press which 
casts light on the population losses suffered by the republic during the period 1950—64. 
According to an article by A. Rakov entitled “Migration and Some of its Problems in 
the Belorussian SSSR,” published in issue number three for this year of the Minsk 
monthly Polymya, the Belorussian population as of January 1, 1941, was 9,100,000. 
Rakov says nothing about the population losses suffered during World War II (in the 
February 10, 1955, issue of Pravda, these were put at “about 1,500,000”), and as regards 
the period 1945—49 confines himself to saying that “organized” recruitment of labor 
for and resettlement to other republics was carried out. From 1950 to 1964, he writes, 
the population dropped by 1,177,000 as a result of the excess of emigration over immi- 
gration, both “planned” and “spontaneous.” The “planned” emigration “affected young 
able-bodied workers, whose proportion in the demographic structure of the republic 
decreased.” Consequently, Rakov goes on, “it became difficult to found a family, espe- 
cially in rural areas,” which “slowed down the rate of renewal of the population.” During 
the period in question, the population of the USSR as a whole rose by 28.4 percent, but 
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that of Belorussia by only 10.6 percent. In the Brest-Litovsk and Grodno oblasts, it even 
dropped. Other figures indicate that the indigenous population was particularly affected by 
losses due to migration, #z.,the rural population decreased by 2,160,000 while the urban 
population increased by 986,200. On the basis of the information given by Rakov,about 
half the growth of the urban population may be attributed to an influx from the country, 
which means that well over 1,500,000 persons emigrated from the republic’s rural areas 
alone. Only in 1965, says Rakov, did the Belorussian migration balance become favorable: 
as of January 1, 1968, the population of Belorussia was 8,840,000, and had thus still not 
reached its prewar level. P. U. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1968 ; 


1 Chairman of Council of Maıunsters A. N. siums on economics arranged, in particular 


Kosygin, accompanied by chairmen of the 
councils of ministers of the Armenian and 
‘Tadzhik SSR’s B. A. Muradyan and A. 
Kakharov, Deputy Foreign Minister V. M 
Vinogradov, First Deputy Chairman of State 
Commuttee for Foreign Economic Relations 
I. V. Arkhipov and Foreign Ministry depart- 
ment heads L. M, Zamyatin and S. P. Kiktev, 


leaves Moscow for Teheran on official visit ' 


to Iran 


Death of Soviet physicist and 1962 Nobel 
Prize winner Lev Landau. 


Delegation of Czechoslovak educators led 
by Deputy Education Minister Sedlak arrives 
in Moscow to acquaint itself with the training 
of specialists in Soviet higher educational 
institutions and tekhnikums and discuss 
current questions of scientific cooperation 
with officials of USSR Ministry of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education and several 
Soviet higher educational institutions. Dele- 
gation will also visit Novosibirsk and Kiev. 


Chairman of Czechoslovak Chamber of 
Commerce Josef Horn leaves Moscow for 
home following talks with Chairman of 
Presidium of Soviet All-Union Chamber of 
Commerce M. V. Nesterov on continued 
expansion of cooperation. Information on 
questions of foreign trade regulation and 
industrial and technical cooperation will be 
exchanged, and lectures, reports and sympo- 


Soviet-Czech economic relations 


Bulgarian economic delegation led by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
Lachezar Avramov and including Chairman 
of State Planning Committee Apostol Pashev 
and Foreign Trade Mimuster Ivan Budinov 
arrives in Moscow for talks on expansion of 
Soviet-Bulgarian trade in 1968 


2 All-Union Jubilee Committee composed of 


writers, cultural and art workers and represen- 
tatives of public organizations set up under 
the chatrmanship of Leonid Sobolov in, 
connection with occurrence this November of 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Tur- 
genev’s birth, 


Announcement that oblast and kra: Party 
conferences have taken place Attention was 
focused mainly on progress made in imple- 
menting resolutions of Twenty-Third Party 
Congress and plenary mectings of Party 
Central Committee, as well as on Party’s 
organizational work. 

International mecting of cditorial com- 
mittees for, compiling tectonic maps of 
Europe and Near and Middle East opens in 
Baku. 


3 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-210 ” 


Anglo-Soviet merchant shipping agreement 
signed in London, Merchant Marine Minister 
V. G Bakayev being signatory for USSR 
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Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet 
Union A. A. Grechko returns to Moscow from 
official visit to Iran, Syria and UAR. 


Air service opened from Leningrad to 


Amsterdam #a Stockholm. 


Group of Bnitish firm directors led by 
Chatrman of British Leyland Motors Corpo- 
ration Sir George Harriman arrives in Moscow 
to discuss scientific and technical cooperation 
in automobile construction. 


Delegation from Central Committee of 
General Federation of Trade Unions of Korea 
led“by Deputy Chairman Ho Chang Sun 
arrives in Moscow to attend extraordinary 
session of General Council of World Federation 
of Trade Unions ( 

Politburo Member and Secretary of Central 
Committce of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 


Party Zoltán Komoczin leaves Moscow for | 


home after two-day visit during which he 
discussed with Central Committee Secretary 
B.N.. Ponomarev and Member of Central 
Auditing Commission and head of Central 
Committee department K. V. Rusakov from 
Soviet Communist Party current aspects of 
international Communist and workers’ move- 
ment and cooperation between, the two 
parties 


Soviet tanker “Komsomolets Ukrainy,” bound 
for Vietnam, leaves Chinese port of Whampoa 
after having been detained by Chinese authori- 
ties since March 27. 


Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member A. P. Kirilenko receives 
General Secretary of Central Committee of 
Brazilian Communist Party Luis Carlos 


Prestes. Problem of strengthening unity of 
international Communist movement on basis 


` of Marxist-Leninist principles is discussed, as 
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well as other international problems of com- 
mon interest to both parties. Also present on 
Soviet side 1s First Deputy Head of Party 
Central Committee’s Internatione! Affairs 
Department A S. Belyakov. 


Finnish governmental delegation led by 
Agriculture Miruster Martti Miettunen arrives 
in Moscow to attend celebration of twentieth 
anniversary of Soviet-Finnish creaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance. 


Announcement that regular meeting of 
USSR Supreme Court has been held under 
chairmanship of A F. Gorkin and with 


participation of USSR Procurator General 
R. A. Rudenko on subject of legal procedure 
with respect to crimes committed by minors. 


Soviet governmental delegation led by First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov leaves for Helsinki to attend 
celebration of twentieth anniversary of Soviet- 
Finnish treaty of friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance. 

Announcement that construction of new 
city with name of Aikhal has been started in 
diamond-mining region of Yakut ASSR near 
Arctic Circle. 


6 Delegation trom Czechoslovak Construction 


Ministry led by Deputy Minister Hobst leaves 
Moscow for home following negotiations 


_ with officials of Soviet State Committee for 


Building Affairs (Gosstror) and several 


Soviet construction ministries and govern- 


“ mental construction departments, which resul- 


ted in signing of protocol calling for scientific 
and’ technical cooperation at governmental 
level as well as directly between enterprises 
and research institutions 

Yugoslav President Tito, accompanied by 
wife and entourage, arrives in Novosibirsk 
en route to Japan, to which he is to pay official 
visit. 

Announcement that 


~ 


Soviet pavilion at 


. SEXPO-67” world exhibition in Montreal 1s 


to be transferred to Moscow and set up 
permanently at Exhibition of National Eco- 
nomic Achievements. 


Announcement that from February 28 to 
March 20 scientists from USSR Hydro- 
meteorological Service and aeronomy service 
of French National Institute of Scientific 
Research carried out series of joint experiments 
in “Druzhnaya” polar observatory on Kheis 
Island (Franz Josef Land) involving deter- 
mination of temperature, gas densitics aod 
winds prevailing in upper atmosphere and six 
launchings of Soviet ‘“MR-12” sockets 
bearing Soviet- and French-made sodium 


evaporators 


7 Geologist’s Day. 


~ Death of G. I. Kozlov, Candidate Member 
of Party Central Committee and Chairman of 
Executive Committee of Leningrad Oblast 
Council of Working People’s Deputies. 
Death of N. A. Nikolayev, Head of Central 
Department for Atomic -Power Plants of 


the State Committee for the Use of Atomic 
Energy and one of the founders of the Sovict 
atomic energy industry. 


Launching of Soviet lunar probe “Luna-14,” 
whose basic mission 1s to gather more infor- 
mation on lunar space. 


Official opening of Soviet Consulate 
General in Turku (Finland) in accordance 
with consular convention concluded in 1966. 


Publication of Theses of Party Central 
Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
prepared for one-hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
versary of Karl Marx’s birth (May 5, 1818), 
which stress that the Leninist stage in the 
development of revolutionary theory consti- 
tutes modern, twentieth-centuty Marxism. 


Announcement that aircraft of Iran National 
Aurlines Corporation are to fly on Moscow- 
Teheran route in addition to those of Aeroflot. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the institution of the 
Soviet state flag 


Publication of joint communiqué on 
Kosygin’s official visit to Iran. Current 
international problems and Sovict-Iranian 
relations were discussed. Invitation to Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi and Shahbanu to 
pay official visit to the USSR accepted. 


Regular meeting of Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sıdium takes place to discuss reports on the 
visits of Supreme Sovict Presidium Chairman 
N. V. Podgorny to Finland to attend celebra- 
tions of fiftieth anniversary of Finnish ın- 
dependence, and of Supreme Soviet delegation 
to Iran (activities of Podgorny and delegation 
were approved); relations with parlaments 
abroad (visits of parliamentary delegations 
from Bulgaria, Great Britain, Norway and 
other countries expected in near future); 
extension of rights of village and settlement, 
and possibly raton and city soviets; work on a 
draft of the principles of all-Union and Union- 
republican marriage and family legislation 


prepared by standing commissions of Supreme , 


Soviet chambers; and performance of Jzvesta 
in 1967 and 1968. 


_ 9 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-211.” 


Announcement that construction of North 
Caucasus—Ukraine oil pipeline has begun, to 
be completed in 1974 


10 Two-day plenary meeting of Party Central 
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Committee comes to an end in Moscow. Polit- 
buro’s policy and activities in foreign affairs 
and the world Communist movement given 
full approval following speech by Party 
Secretary General L I. Brezhnev (sce also 
entries in “Changes and Appoimements” 
section), 


Soviet moon probe “Luna-14” goes into 
lunar orbit 


Three-day extraordinary meeting of General 
Council of World Federation of Trade Unions 
comes to an end in Moscow. Trade union 
organizations from 77 countries represented, 
General Resolution, Appeal to Workeis and 
Trade Union Members of the World, Message 
to the People of Vietnam and Open Letter to 
Workers of the USA approved which contain 
expressions of determination of world’s 
working class to promote the movement 
against “US aggression in Vietnam” and step 
up moral and material support of Vietnamese 
people. 

Publication of decree of Supreme Sovict 
Presidium on basic rights and obligations of 
village and settlement sovicts and resolution 
of Council of Ministers on measures to 
strengthen material and financial basis of these 
soviets. 


Announcement that protest mectings arc 
taking place in Soviet factories and offices in 
connection with the murder of Martin Luther 
Kung. 

Publication of draft of the principles of all- 
Union republican marriage and family legis- 
lation prepared by draft bills commissions of 
Council of Union and Council of Nationalitics 
of Supreme Soviet in conjunction with com- 
missions for health, social security, education, 
science and culture. 


Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin send con- 
gratulatory message to newly elected Polish 
President Marian Spychalski. 


Regular plenary mecting of USSR Com- 
posers’ Union opens in Moscow to discuss 
work carried out by republican composers’ 
unions to mark fiftieth anniversary of Octobe: 
Revolution and preparations for Union’s 
Fourth Congress. First Board Secretary 
T. N. Khrennikov suggests that questions of 
aesthetic education and work with creative 
youth be discussed at Congtess 
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12 


13 


Space Day. 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Chairman 
of Council of Union I. V Spiridonov leaves 
Moscow for Ankara on reciprocal visit in 
response to invitation by Turkish Grand 
Nationa] Assembly. È 


Supreme Soviet Presidium continues its 
proceedings begun on April 8, discussing such 
domestic problems as operation of local 
soviets, procedure for examining workers’ 
suggestions, applications and grievances, and 
plans for work of standing commissions of 
Supreme Soviet chambers. i 


French Communist Party delegation compris- 
ing Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member Georges Marchais and Central Com- 


` mittee Member Jean Canape leaves Moscow 


14 


15 
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for home after three-day visit during which it 
discussed current questions of Communist and 
workers’ movement and cooperation between 
French and Soviet Communist parties with 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member M. A. Suslov and Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev, 

Announcement that Soviet Communist 
Party delegation was unable to attend Fourth 
Congress of Guadeloupian Communist Party 
on account of refusal of French authorities 
to issue entry visas. ` 


Announcement that preparations have begun 


which besides meteorological, aerological, 
geophysical and magnetic observations will 
study Antarctic ce cover by deep boring and 
aircraft-based radar. Expedition will include 
Hast German geophysicists 


a 


‘for Fourteenth Soviet Antarctic Expedition, . 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth. satellite _ 


“Kosmos-212,” whose function, besides con- 
tinuing investigation of space, 1s to test new 
systems and components for space vehicles. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-213,” which after 47 minutes auto- 
matically docks with ‘‘Kosmos-212.”' After 
having flown locked together for three hours 
fifty minutes, satellites are automatically dis- 
engaged and put into separate orbits. (This is 
second automatic docking operation per- 
formed by orbiting Soviet space vehicles.) 


Bulgarian National Defense Minister, 
General of the Army Dobri Dzhurov, arrives in 
Moscow as guest of Marshal A A. Grechko. 
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17 


ct 


Meetings of protest against Greek military 
junta, to last sevén days, begin throughout 
USSR. p 

Committee for Lenin and State'Prizes for 
Literature, Art and Architecture sits to examine 
entries for 1968 State Prizes. 


Kosygin, accompanied by chairmen of the 
councils of ministers of the Belorussian and 
Lithuanian SSR’s T. Y. Kiselev and J. A. 
Maniuiis, First Deputy Chairman of State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
L V. Arkhipov, Deputy Foreign Minister 
N. P. Firyubin, Deputy Chairman of State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
G. S. Sidorovich, and Head of! Foreign 
MMunistry’s Southern Asia Department A. A. 
Fomin, leaves Moscow for Rawalpindi on 
official visit to Pakisten. The party will stop 
in Dushanbe en ronte. i 


Soviet trade union delegation led by 
Chairman of All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions A. N Shelepin leaves for 
Helsinki to attend regular meeting of Finno- 
Soviet trade union commission. 


Third All-Union Congress of Scientific and 
Technical Societies opens in Moscow. Speech 
delivered by Chairman of All-Union Council 
of Scientific and Technical Societies V. G.. 
Siluyanov, who criticizes certain economic 
organs for their - “incorrect” attitude to 
societies’ recommendations, 

Foreign Trade Ministry holds press con- 
ference dedicated to fiftieth anniversary of 
signing by Lenin on April 22, 1918, of decree 
nationalizing Soviet foreign trade. ' 

Schedule for cooperation between Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship, and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, “USSR- 
Italy” Society and “Italy-USSR” Society in 
1968 signed in Moscow 


Publication of Party.Central Commuttee’s May 
Day appeals (52 as against 106 last year) to 
Soviet people, brother Communist and 
workers’ parties, workers of “socialist” 


* countries, and the peoples of the world. 


Announcement that Austrian President 
Franz Jonas will pay official visit to ‘USSR 


. from May. 20 to 25 in reciprocation of Pod- 
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gorny’s visit to Austria in 1966, 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite: ` 


“«Kosmos-214.” 


N 


` of Soviet government 


French Armed Forces Minister Pierre 
Messmer arrives in Moscow on official visit 


: as guest of Marshal A. A. Grechko. 
UAR Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad oe 


arrives ın Moscow ‘on official visit as guest 


Announcement that the cruiser 
Pozharsky” and antisubmarine vessel “‘Stere- 
gushchy,” of the Soviet Pacific Fleet, have ar- 
rived in the Somalian capital of Mogadishu 
on a friendly, visit. 


Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on fulfillment of state industrial plan 
for first quarter of 1968. Industrial output 
was 9.3 percent higher than in the first quarter 
of 1967. Plan overfulfilled by all Union 


republics both ın its entirety and with respect ` 


to production of most major items. Assign- 
ments with respect to production, realization 
of products and accumulations not fulfilled by 
several enterprises. Plan not fulfilled as 
regards output of finished rolled stock, 


‘ certain petroleum products, steam turbines, 


metallurgical equipment and certain other 
items. ú ` 


Announcement that in March and early 


April jomt Franco-Soviet experiments took: 


place on Kerguelen Island (indian Ocean) and 
in Arkhangelsk Oblast consisting in simul- 


, taneous launchings of balloons to altitudes of 
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35 kilometers ‘and above for purpose of 
investigating x-radiation of aurora polaris at 
magnetically conjunctive points of Earth. 
Experiments were part of program of Inter- 
national Year of Active Sun (1968—70). 


Announcement that in the northern part of 
Moscow Oblast work has been started on the 
construction of largest reclamation system of 
RSFSR, involving drainage of 12,800 hectares 


of Dubna floodland and leveling of banks of * 


Dubna river over stretch of more than 
55 kilometers during period of two years 


Announcement that work has been started 
on construction of large factory at Kiev for 
cutting natural diamonds, to be the first of its 


kind in the Ukraine and second in the USSR- 


after that at Smolensk. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos- -215.” 


Soviet artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos-212” 
lands in USSR 1n designated area (see also 
entries under April 14, 15 and 20). ` 


“Dmitry 
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Brezhnev. receives visiting UAR Foreign 
Minister Riad in Moscow. International 
problems, including Near East situation and 
Soviet-UAR relations, are discussed with 
participation of Soviet Foreign Munster 
A. A. Gromyko and Soviet Ambassador to 
UAR S. A. Vinogradov. 


Announcement that Soviet Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy Minister P. F. Lomako has arrived 
in Poland with group of advisers to acquaint 
humself with Polish non-ferrous metallurgy. 


Announcement that Soviet scientists have 
participated in international program of ob- 
servations of flare stars carricd out by working 
group set up last year in Prague at meeting of 
International Astronomical Union with Soviet 
astronomer P, F, Chugainov as chairman. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-216.” 


Soviet artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos-213” 
lands in USSR ın predesignated area (see also 
entries under April 14, 15 and 19). 


Announcement that meetings of Party 
activists of republics, krais and oblasts are 
being held to discuss proceedings of this 
month’s plenary session of Party Central 
Committee. Party Central Committee Secte- 
taries and Politburo Members are among 
speakers. 

Defense Minister Grechko issues order on 
enlistment and demobilization in 1968. 


Launching of Soviet “Molnrya-1” communi- 
cations satellite, whose main functions are to 
secure operation’ of long-distance telephone 
and telegraph system and transmit USSR 
Central Television programs to points of 
“Orbita” network located in Siberia and 
Soviet Far North, Far East and Central Asia. 


Delegations from USSR and Ukrainian and 


„Belorussian SSR’s, led by First Deputy Foreign 


Minister V. V. Kuznetsov and Foreign 
Ministers D. Z. Belokolos and A. Y. Gurino- 
vich respectively, leave Moscow for New 
York to attend continuation of Twenty- 
Second Session of UN General Assembly. 


Kosygin makes brief stop in Delhi on way 
back to Moscow from Pakistan in response to 
‘invitation by Prime Miruster Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. 


Yugoslav President Tito, soe tual by 
wife and entourage, arrives in Samarkand for 
one-day stop en ronte from Ulan-Bator 
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22 Agreement on rescue of cosmonauts and 


return to country of origin of cosmonauts and 
space objects, approved at Twenty-Second 
Session of UN General Assembly in December 
1967, signed by depositary countrics USSR, 
Great Britain and USA in their capitals. 
Agreement also signed by diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of 40 countries accredited in 
Washington. 

Publication of joint communiqué on Kosy- 
gin’s official visit to Pakistan April 17—21, 
which took him to Islamabad, Rawalpindi, 
Lahore and Karachi Soviet-Pakistani relations 
and several important international problems 
were discussed. USSR agreed to render 
technical and economuc assistance 1n construc- 


tion of metallurgical plant in Kalabagh, © 


atomic power station in East Pakistan and 
certain other enterprises, and continue co- 
operation in geological prospecting for oil 
and gas. Invitations to President Ayub Khan 
and Governors of East and West Paxistan to 
pay official visit to USSR, conveyed by Kosy- 
gin on behalf of Supreme Soviet Presidium and 
Soviet government, were accepted. 


Polish delegation led by Deputy Chairman 


of Council of Ministers Piotr Jaroszewicz- 


arrives in Moscow to attend mecting of 
Soviet-Polish intergovernmental commission 
for economic; scientific and technical co- 
operation. 

Bulgarian National Assembly delégation led 
by Candidate Member of Politburo of Central 
Committee of Bulgarian Communist Party and 
Minister of Internal Trade Peko Takov arrives 
in Moscow on official friendly visit in response 
to invitation by USSR Supreme Soviet. 


All-Union conference of statisticians, attended 
by 850 state statistical workers, represen- 
tatives of planning and admunistranve organs 
and Party and public orgaruzations, etc , and 
over 700 guests, opens in Moscow. Speech on 
important questions in sphere of perfection of 
state statistics delivered by Head of Cental 
Statistical Authority V, N. Starovsky. 


RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium adopts 
decree giving name of Gagarin to city and 
raion of Gzhatsk (Smolensk Oblast) in memory 
of deceased Soviet cosmonaut. 

Delegation from Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Friendship Society led by formers Presidium 


` 


Chairman N. V. Popova leaves Moscow for 
Prague in response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship 
Union. 

Seventh session of Sovict-Polish inter- 
governmental commission for economic, 
scientific and cultural cooperation opens in 
Moscow under chairmanship of Deputy 
Chairman of USSR Council of Ministers 
M. A. Lesechko. 


International conference on “European 
Security and Relations Between the States of 
Two Systems,” convened on initiative of 
standing commission of Soviet, East German, 
Polish, Czechoslovakian and Hungarian scien- 
ufic institutions collaborating in research on 
problems of European security, begins in 
Moscow. Further participants include rep- 
zesentatives of scientific communities of 
Rumania, Bulgarta and Yugoslavia. Intro- 
ductory speech delivered by Director of 
Institute of World Economics and International 
Relations of USSR Academy of Sciences and 
Corresponding Member of Academy N. N. 
Inozemtsev. 

Joint session of Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, Higher Party School and Academy 
of Social Sciences of Party Central Committee 
and humanities institutes of USSR Academy of 
Sciences, dedicated to one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of birth of Karl Marx, begins in 
Moscow. Participants in session include four 
great-grandsons of Marx. Introductory specch 
delivered by Party Central Commuttce Secretary 
and Politburo Candidate Member P. N. Demi- 
chev, and speeches on “Marxism and Social 
Problems of Twenticth Century” and “K, Marx 
and Some of the Problems of the Building of a 
Communist Society” by, respectively, Director 
of Institute of Marxism-Leninism Academician 
P N. Fedoseyev and Vice-President of USSR 
Academy of Sciences A, M. Rumyantscv. 


Announcement that propaganda groups 
including responsible officials of Party Central 
Coimmittee apparatus, ministries and govern- 
mental departments as well as scholars and 
teachers have left Moscow after briefing on 
current Soviet foreign and domestic policy in 
order to explain proceedings of this month’s 
plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 
at gatherings of Union republic, krai and 
oblast Party activists 


24 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-217.” 


26 


27 


Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev leaves Moscow for Budapest to 
attend meeting of commission for preparation 
of international conference of Communist and 
workers’ parties. ' 


Party Central Committee Candidate Member 
and First Secretary of Pskov Oblast Party 
Committee I. S. Gustov leaves Moscow for 
San Marino as Party’s representative at 
Seventh Congress of San Marino Communist 
Party 

Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member P. N. Demi- 
chev leaves Moscow for Sofia in response to 
invitation by Bulgarian Communist Party’s 
Central Committee in order to acquaint itself 
with that Party’s experience of ideological 
work 


Meeting dedicated to tenth anniversary of 
Soviet-Bulgartan Friendship Society opened 
in Moscow by Society’s Central Board Chair- 
man Academician A. N. Tupolev 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-218,” 


Launching .of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-219.” 


Kosygin receives visiting French Armed 
Forces Minister Pierre Messmer. Further de- 
velopment of Franco-Soviet cooperation, 
including contacts between armed forces, as 
well as other questions of common mterest to 
both countrics are discussed with participation 
on Soviet side of Foreign Ministry collegium 
member A G. Kovalev. 


Announcement that USSR Supreme Soviet 
has adopted decree on procedure for examining 
citizens’ suggestions, applications and griev- 
ances under which all state organs, in particular 
state prosecution and people’s control organs, 
are systematically to supervise the observance 
of pertinent Soviet laws. Union republican 
laws are to be adjusted in accordance with 
decree. 


Announcement that Soviet Society for Friend- 
ship and Cultural Relations with Arab Coun- 
tries has celebrated its tenth anniversary. 


Speech on Society’s work delivered by its 


Chairman, Professor S. V. Kaftanov. 
Announcement that all-Union conference 

of statisticians has come to an end in Moscow. 

Improvement of state statistics and preparations 


for all-Union census to be held in January 1970 
were discussed. 


Announcement that Presidium of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions and Board 
Secretariat of USSR Writers’ Union have 
adopted resolution under which all-Union 
open competition for best literary work on 
Soviet working class will be held 1968—70 in 
honor of centenary of Lenin’s birth. 


28 Yugoslav President Tito, accompanied by 
- wife and party and state officials, arrives in 


30 


4 


10 


Moscow from Teheran for brief friendly visit 
in response to invitation by Brezhnev after 
having completed offictal visit to Iran. 


Announcement that broadened meeting of 
presidential council of Soviet-Belgian Frend- 
ship Soctety has been held in connection with 
Society’s tenth anniversary. 


Kosygin recetves visiting Guinean economic 
delegation led by Member of National Political 
Bureau of Guinean Democratic Party and 
Minister of Economic Development Ismail 
Touré. 


Publication of communiqué on meeting of 
commission for preparation of international 
conference of Communist and workers’ parres 
held ın Budapest April 24—28 Conference to 
open in Moscow on November 25, 1968. 
President Tito leaves for home after dis- 
cussing Soviet-Yugoslav relations, major 
current international problems (in particular 
Vietnam, the Near East and European 
security) and current problems of the inter- 
national Communist and Workers’ movement. 


Decision taken to start work this year on 
building a subway in Kharkov, to have total 
length of 18 kilometers and 13 stations 


Changes and Appointments 


V. I Startsev appointed Ambassador to 
People’s Republic of South Yemen 


Party Central Committee Member, Furst 


Secretary of Gorky Oblast Party Committee 
and Chairman of Standing Commission for 


‘Building and the Building Materials Industry 


of Council of Union K. F Katushev elected 
Party Central Committce Secretary 


Candidate members of Party Central Com- 
mittee N V Bannikov, Y F. Loginov, 
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N. A. Shchelokov, A S. Sheremetov and 16 I.G. Usachevappofited Ambassador to Congo 


S. L. Sokolov elected full members. (Kinshasa). 

13 D. S. Nikiforov appointed Ambassador to -18 N. I. Maslennikov elected First Secretary of 
Senegal and Gambia, replacing A. G. Kula- Gorky Oblast Party Committee, replacing 
zhenkov, who has been transferred to other K. F. Katushev (see entry under April 10). 
work. 20 N. P. Tolubeyev appointed ‘Ambassador to 

15 Generals of the Army P. F. Batitsky and Cyprus, replacing P. K. Yermoshin,. who has 
P. K. Koshevoi promoted to Marshal of the been transferred to other work. 


Soviet Union. 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Strategy Toward Cuba, 
Latin America and the Third World ` 


_ Worrcanc W. BERNER 


` On May 20 and 21, 1968, an international conference attended by some fifty 
specialists was held at the Institute for the Study of the USSR in Munich on the 
subject “The Soviet Union and Latin America.” Below we publish, in slightly revised 
form, the paper originally submitted to the conference by Dr. Berner. 


Soviet-Cuban relations, which have been strained since the missile crisis of 
October 1962, entered a new phase in 1967, when they deteriorated to the point 
of open conflict. This is evident from the outspokenness with which Castro 
denounced Soviet flirtations with Latin-American “oligarchies,” attacked the 
Soviet-backed “traitors” of the Venezuelan Communist Party, and accused the 
Soviet Union of using Cuba’s dependence upon Soviet oil shipments as a “weapon” 
against his country. What is also evident is that both sides are still rather reticent 
about the real issues at stake. The evidence available suggests, however, that the 
present quarrel between Moscow and Havana is not limited to a doctrinal dispute 
over the most appropriate ways and means of “revolutionizing” Latin America, 
but has developed into a clash of national interests involving questions of vital 
importance to both sides. The conflict, therefore, seems likely to be settled by a 
showdown rather than by a compromise. A complete break would, of course, 
. leave Cuba no choice but to change her alliances. 


Castro’s speech of May 13, 1967, made it clear that the Hider maximo was 
prepared for a head-on fight, presumably relying on Guevara’s efforts to create 
new guerrilla fronts in Bolivia and Peru and hoping that successful fomentation 
of armed rebellion in these countries would induce the Soviet leaders to revise 
their position. When Kosygin visited Havana toward the end of June 1967, he 
obviously failed to dissuade Castro from proceeding with his collision course. 
The stage had already been.set by the Cubans for transforming the First OLAS 
Conference (August 1-10, 1967) into a subcontinental tribunal which, beyond 
passing a death sentence upon US imperialism (is contumaciam), condemned the 
Soviet leaders, by a majority vote, for acting as accomplices in the Venezuelan 
Communists’ withdrawal from armed action and for strengthening Tash mean 





1 Prensa latina, aaa March 14, 1967. 
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oligarchic governments with economic aid, including credits and industrial 
equipment.? 

Simultaneously, Castro used the OLAS conference to establish a new Inter- 
national of Latin-American guerrilla movements with a permanent headquarters 
in Havana.’ This platform enables him to act as spokesman of a continent-wide 
“liberation movement,” as a supranational revolutionary leader possessing 
enough regional influence to respond to Soviet intransigence with a new schism. 
This threat cannot be taken lightly by Moscow, as most Latin-American Com- 
munist parties decided to join OLAS (although those of Argentina, Brazil, 
Ecuador and a few others remained outside because of the previous exclusion of 
the Communist Party of Venezuela). Apparently, the delegates from the great 
majority of these parties maintained a solidly pro-Soviet attitude during the 
OLAS conference; nevertheless, some of them may yet defect in the case of a 
split, or be split themselves in the process, as exemplified by the Dominican 
Communist Party, which lost its pro-Soviet wing to the newly-founded People’s 
Socialist Party after the conference, as well as by the pro-Soviet Workers’ Party 
of Guatemala, abandoned by its guerrilla organization in January 1968. 

The Soviet leaders, after consultation with Rodney Arismeni, the authoritative 
Secretary General of the Uruguayan Communist Party and OLAS mediator, 
refrained from any public reaction to the Cuban challenge, preferring to temporize 
(perhaps expecting Castro to back down after guerrilla defeats all over the 
continent) and build golden bridges to their prodigal son, as evidenced by the 
extremely benevolent message which Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin addressed 
to Castro and Dorticés on the occasion of the ninth anniversary of the Cuban 
revolution.4 Meanwhile, the negotiations oa the Cuban-Soviet trade protocol 
for 1968 (opened in October 1967 with a clash which led to what amounted to 
a Cuban boycott of the celebrations marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution) dragged on in a kind of tug-of-war until March 22, 1968.5 
Equally revealing were the Cuban accusations leveled against Anfbal Escalante’s 
pro-Soviet “microfaction”® and the decisior. of the Cuban Communist ,Party’s 
Central Committee not to participate in the Budapest preparatory conference 
convened for February 26, 1968." Castro’s later remarks on Cuba’s struggle for 

“maximum independence at all costs” and oa the continuing existence of inter- 
national problems “which might be prejudicial if known to the enemy” made it 
clear that Cuban-Soviet relations had not improved by mid-March 1968.8 


It is relatively easy to imagine the motives which led the Cubans to stand up 
against their Soviet protectors. The roots of the present conflict reach back to the 


2 See B. Goldenberg, “Fidel Castros Revolutionstheorie im Konflikt mit Moskau,” Exropa-Archiy, 
Bonn, 1967, No. 18. 

3 See W. Berner, “Internationale der Guerrilleros?” Ost-Probleme, Bona, 1967, No. 25. 

4 Pravda, January 1, 1968, and Granma, Havana, January 3, 1968. 

5 Tzsestia, March 23, 1968. 

8 Granma, January 28, 29, 30 and 31 and February 1, 1968. 

? Ibid., January 28, 1968. 

8 Prensa latina, March 14, 1968. 


missile crisis of October 1962, when Khrushchev’s retreat confirmed the position 
of the “Guevarists,” who believed that in the long run the Castro regime’s 
survival could not be secured through military and economic dependence on the 
Soviet Union but only by carrying the revolution over to the continent, Venezuela 
being singled out as a primary target for many reasons, including the very im- 
portant one that she is one of the richest and most highly developed countries 
of Latin America as a result of her impressive oil production. The vital importance 
of the fuel problem for Cuba has been dramatically stressed by Castro himself 
and by the tightening of oil and gasoline rationing early this year.® For Castro, 
“maximum independence” obviously means in the first place independence from 
Soviet oil shipments, since he had to tap his army’s oil reserves in order to keep 
his economy going. 

Sizing up Soviet strategy toward Cuba correctly turns out to be a much 
harder task. One of the main difficulties derives from the global nature of Soviet 
foreign policy, which makes it necessary to analyse every move of its agents—on 
the Party as well as on the governmental level—in relation to its worldwide 
commitments. As for the general evolution of Soviet policy toward Latin America, 
regarded by the Kremlin mainly as a kind of semi-colonial backyard of the 
United States and therefore less accessible than other Third World regions, the 
instructive survey published by H. S. Dinerstein early last year provides the best 
starting point.1° 

Referring to numerous remarkable statements gleaned from recent Soviet 
publications, Dinerstein maintains that, spurred on by several bitter disappoint- 
ments in Asia, Africa and the Middle East, a much more realistic appraisal of the 
developing countries’ political, social and economic problems is rapidly gaining 
ground in the Soviet Union, together with a growing awareness of the objective 
limitations curbing any further expansion of financial, economic or military 
Soviet-bloc engagements abroad. As a result of this reassessment, Soviet efforts 
seem now to be concentrated more on intermediate objectives (e.g., on en- 
couraging existing Latin-American governments to counteract the economic 
influence of the United States and to oppose US policies in general) than on 
ultimate goals (e.g., on assisting revolutionary movements to establish “‘national- 
democratic” or “socialist” regimes). Faced with the embarrassing problems of 
building’ Communism” at home, and obliged to meet numerous extremely 
burdensome commitments abroad (in Vietnam, Cuba, Egypt, etc.), most Soviet 
leaders are probably haunted by the thought that other victorious revolutionary 
Third World regimes might copy Castro’s example and call for Soviet aid and 
protection, as by a nightmare. 

These observations provide an important clue to the main cause of the 
Soviet-Cuban conflict. While the export of revolution to the continent is, in 
Castro’s eyes, absolutely indispensable for the survival of his regime, the Soviet 
leaders ate unwilling to risk additional permanent commitments in the Third 

? Granma, January 3, 1968, which contains both Castro’s speech and the new rationing regulations. 

10 H, S. Dinerstein, “Soviet Policy in Latin America,” The American Political Science Renew, Madison, 
Wis., 1967, No. 1. 
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World, least of all in Latin America. Moreover, in contrast to the Cuban 
position, the survival of the Castro regime does not figure on their list of priori- 
ties as the most important problem of all, but rather as a minor—although 
extremely explosive—third-rate question. 

Aníbal Escalante, who had lived in the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
from March 1962 to late 1964, confessed in an autocritical letter to the leaders of 
the Cuban Communist Party, written after bis arrest, to have sinned by adopting 
too often the Soviet view regarding the “key problem” of international relations. 
With reference to the relative roles of the USSR and Cuba, he stated: 

In the consideration of these roles, many of us have, fundamentally, always 
proceeded. . .from the outside to the inside: strom the USSR, the center of the world 
revolution, toward Cuba, part of the world revolution, instead of beginning from 
the inside and proceeding to the outside: from Cuba, part of the world revolution, 
to the USSR, another part of the world revo_ution—very large, very powerful, very 
respectable, but no longer an isolated socialist center today, but part of the socialist 
world.1! 

Here we have the central problem of the Cuban-Soviet controversy in a 
nutshell; That the Castroists did not preclude this statement from publication is 
certainly significant; obviously Moscow cannot blame them for the views of a 
convinced Muscovite. 

Escalante’s notion that Soviet political and military strategy proceeds as a rule 
from the center to the periphery is quite correct. In October 1965—one year after 
Khrushchev’s downfall—the traditional primacy of domestic politics was stressed 
by a Pravda editorial entitled “The Supreme Internationalist Duty of a Socialist 
Country,” which emphasized the Soviet leaders’ determination to stop the 
excessive proliferation of Soviet foreign aid, thus marking the end of a period of 
rapidly expanding economic and military commitments abroad. This article 
made it clear that the “socialist countries” considered the maximum acceleration 
of “progress on the road to socialism and Communism” to be “their primary 
internationalist duty.” “The socialist countries,” it went on, could not “act as 
substitutes for other detachments of the liberation struggle,” not only because 
this would amount to a “forcible imposition of their will on other peoples,” but 
also because it might lead “to the unleashing of a thermonuclear world war.” 
The Soviet-bloc countries therefore were “concentrating their main efforts on the 
building of socialism and Communism in their own countries, seeing in this... 
their chief contribution to the development of the world revolutionary move- 
ment.” The editorial hinted that Soviet resources were by no means inexhaustible, 
adding that the bloc’s aid programs, rather than disposing of surpluses, required 
the diversion of money and equivment urgently needed by the “socialist” countries 
for their own purposes.!# Brezhnev confirmed this position during the Twenty- 
Third Soviet Party congress in March 1966.13 

11 Granma, January 31, 1968 

12 Pravda, October 27, 1965 This change had been consistently prepared for by Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
Suslov and others since November 1564 (sce, e.g., Prazda, November 7, 1964, December 10, 1964, 


and October 5, 1965). 
13 [bid , March 30, 1966. 





If we bear this in mind, Soviet initiatives and reactions during the last decade 
suggest the following order of priorities, so far as decisions of foreign policy 
are concerned: 


1. Safeguarding the survival of the USSR as a state and as a world power by 
avoiding any direct military confrontation with the USA, thus averting the only 
imaginable situation which might endanger the Soviet Union’s existence. 


2. Defending and consolidating the Soviet Union’s hegemony in Eastern 
Europe, i.e., the larger basis of the Soviet Union’s power status, not excluding 
the risk of direct military confrontation with the USA. 


3. Defending the extra-~European member countries of the “socialist camp,” 
including North Korea, North Vietnam, Outer Mongolia, China and Cuba, with 
diminishing degrees of readiness to incur a calculated risk of direct military 
confrontation with the USA. 


‘4, Subordinating all other international commitments (particularly military 
and economic aid) to the “supreme internationalist duty” of “building Com- 
munism”’ within the Soviet Union.14 


This priority pattern reflects, beyond the main elements mentioned before, 
the great importance of the cold war principle, strictly observed by the Soviet 
leaders up to the present, that no territory once integrated into the “socialist 
camp” will ever be abandoned to the “class enemy.” Although this maxim 
covers Cuba as well, a glance at the list of priorities shows that the defense of 
Cuba must be regarded as a task of third-rate importance for the Soviet govern- 
ment, and within the same category it may even rank behind the task of protecting 
other Gommunist regimes such as those of North Korea, China and North Viet- 
nam, which have much greater strategic importance for the Soviet Union, are 
less distant, are less exposed to US intervention, can more easily be aided with 
the whole range of Soviet conventional means short of nuclear weaponry and, 
moreover, possess a much longer, much stronger and much more authentic 
Communist tradition. 

The Soviet leaders hesitated for two long years to acknowledge fully Castro’s 
socialism, though some may think by now that this was not long enough.?5 
Castro even seems to have hoodwinked the Soviets, when the question of the 
requirements for admission to the “socialist camp” came up in the course of the 
negotiations on the trade agreement for 1963, by inventing the phantom “Partido 
Unido de Ja Revolución Socialista” (PURS) and appointing himself Secretary 
General of this shadow ‘organization. But he got away with it, and the joint 
Cuban-Soviet declaration of May 23, 1963, which he signed in Moscow together 





M See M. Mackintosh, “Soviet Foreign Policy,” ' The World Today, London, 1968, No. 4. This 
contains a similar list, arranged in a different manner, and also the second list which follows below. 


16 Castro proclaimed the “socialist” character of his revolution for the first time on April 16, 1961, 
and declared himself a ies Ree on December 1 of the same year. In April 1963, Pravda began to 
include Cuba in the “Socialist camp.” 


with Khrushchev, both as chiefs of their respective parties and governments, 
consummated this bold political maneuver. 13 

After formal Soviet recognition as head of a socialist brother-party, Castro 
was henceforth entitled to demand Soviet support on the basis of the principle of 
“socialist internationalism,” and he seems to have done so year by year when the 
trade-and-aid protocol had to be renewed, seizing every chance to bargain for 
gradual improvements. Probably the Soviet negotiators did not always resist the 
temptation to curb the Cubans’ demands by asking them whether they were 
really qualified to invoke this principle, which meant raising the question of the 
political status and ideological basis, if not cf the very organizational existence of 
the Cuban Communist Party. They must have known, of course, that the Partido 
Unido de la Revolución Socialista could not pretend to be a real “ruling” Marxist- 
Leninist party any more than Nasser’s Arab-Socialist Union (ASU), which so far, 
however, has never claimed to have assumed the role of leading force within a 
“proletarian dictatorship.” 

It is true that Castro converted the PURS into the Communist Party of Cuba 
in October 1965—shortly before the beginning of negotiations on the trade 
agreement for 1966—, but originally this was a mere change of name. In fact, 
despite many organizational imitations, the Communist Party of Cuba is still 
tather a Fidel Castro party, completely dominated by Castro’s lieutenants without 
any solid Communist background.” Ideologically, this party is only superficially 
infused with Marxism-Leninism, while its leaders are mainly inspired by Castro’s 
personal revolutionary doctrine and by Guevarism, which is basically anti- 
ideological and much less party-obsessed than Soviet Communism.1* 

Did the Soviet leaders ever consider the possibility of downgrading Castro 
to the rank of a “revolutionary democrat,” a category reserved for “progressive” 
dictators like Nasser, Boumédienne, Sékou Touré and others? We do not know, 
although the Soviet May Day slogans of 1966 indicated a tendency to separate 
Cuba once more from the “real” Socialist and People’s Republics.1® Yet another 
point deserves to be mentioned here—namely, Castro’s persistent efforts to create 
a kind of “triple alliance” comprising Cuba, North Korea and North Vietnam. 
Widespread speculations bringing this triad, conceived as a “club of neutralists,” 
in relation to the Peking-Moscow conflict are not very convincing. On the other 
hand, these three countries share a number of very important features: they all 
are extra~-European, are more or less underdeveloped and belong neither to the 
Warsaw Pact nor to Comecon, and must'therefore rely on bilateral agreements 
with the Soviet and other Communist governments. But while Ho Chi Minh and 
Kim Il-sung are Communists of long standing, needing no advocates to uphold 


- 18 See the detailed account by A. Suárez, Cuba : Castroism and Communism, 1959—1966, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1967, pp. 175 foll. : 
1? Ibid., pp. 237 foll. 





18 See R. Debray, Résolution dans la rérolution? (Faris, 1967), now widely used by the Communist --- 


Party of Cuba as a textbook; also Castro’s speeches of March 13 and August 10, 1967. 
19 Pravda, April 17, 1966. Only in 'the case of Cuba were the greetings addressed to the “heroic 
people of Cuba building socialism” instead of to the “working people of the... People’s Republic.” 
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their case within the “socialist camp,” Castro is a strangely unorthodox new- 
comer, and if he was able to enlist support in Hanol and Pyongyang for his 
policy this will certainly help to insure him against expulsion from the “camp” 
by the Soviet Union and other European bloc members. Castro is evidently the 
busiest promoter of this three-member club, giving maximum publicity to 
visitors, messages and daily news from both the other countries. Soviet pressure 
may well have prompted him to entrench himself in this magic triangle.®° 


All this will appear in a somewhat clearer perspective if we proceed to examine 
the operative targets of Soviet foreign policy. Aware of the fact that the priority 
tasks listed above cannot be fulfilled by passively reacting to international develop- 
ments, the Soviet Union is bent upon influencing the course of events by a 
number of drives calculated to strengthen or to demonstrate its power while 
reducing still further the risk of a military clash with the USA in a number of 
critical areas. Here, too, an order of priorities can be tentatively established in 
. which operative targets are related to the basic tasks listed earlier: 


1. Sustained efforts are being made to promote the organization of a pan- 
European security system, ostensibly to curb West German “revanchism,” with 
` the long-range aim of dismantling NATO, terminating the US presence in 
Europe and thus eliminating gradually the risk of a direct confrontation in Europe 
(basic tasks 1 and 2). 

2. Parallel efforts are being made to isolate China by sendeenine ties with 
Outer Mongolia, North Korea, North Vietnam, Burma and India with the 
ultimate aim of riding out Mao’s foreign policies and thus reducing the risk of a 
direct confrontation in Asia (basic tasks 1 and 3). 


3. Additional efforts are being make to bring about an arrangement for the 
Caribbean area which should guarantee the survival of “socialist”? Cuba, while 
eliminating the risk of a direct Soviet-US confrontation within the USA “back- 

yard” (basic tasks 1 and 3). 


4. Increasing efforts are being make to improve protection of the vulnerable 
southwest flank of the Soviet Union in the Mediterranean Sea and the Middle 
East, with the ultimate aim of further reducing the effectiveness of NATO and 
CENTO, in this way diminishing the risk of a Soviet-US confrontation in this 
area (basic tasks 1 and 2). ` 

As illustrated by the combined patterns, the relatively high degree of priority 
attached by the Soviet Union to the Cuban problem is mainly determined by 
Cuba’s inclusion in the “socialist camp” and the great risk associated with 
military protection of this island. If Khrushchey had not recognized Cuba’s 
“socialism,” the promotion of Soviet interests in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East areas (related to basic tasks 1 and 2) would have assumed unquestioned 


30 Coban-Rumanian relations are also becoming much closer. On March 13, 1967, Castro remarked, 
alluding to Rumania: “While some ate condemned for restoring relations with Federal Germany, a 
crowd is running about in search of relations with oligarchies of the type of Leoni & Co.” He added: 
“A position of principle must be maintained in Asia and also in Latin America.” This does not apply to 
Europe, it appears. 





. precedence, because of its eminent importance for the strategic security of the 

. Soviet bloc. This dilemma helps; to explain the intense Soviet efforts to find a 
solution for the Cuban problem which would terminate the chronic emergency 
in that distant area and perhaps permit the Sọviets to salvage a portion of the 
300—400 ‘million rubles spent annually on the maintenance of the Castro regime. 
Two courses are open to Moscow to achieve this purpose: the exclusion of Cuba ` 
from the “camp” and, alternatively, the “neatralization” of Cuba on the basis of 
ari arrangement permitting Cuba once more to sell her sugar to countries needing 
it (the USA and other former customers) and to use such earnings for the purchase 
of oil from Venezuela. 

Castro has done a great deal to provoke a Soviet act of proscription, but some 
of the factors already mentioned, together with the generally troubled situation 
within the Communist world movement, may deter the Kremlin from such a 
course. Castro himself has so far kept clear of Peking, because China would 
never be able to compensate the loss of Soviet aid on which his regime’s survival 
presently depends. Maoist (and Trotskyist) organizations have accordingly not 
been admitted to membership of. OLAS. . 

_ The Soviet leaders have, in fact, been steering the second course—at least, 
since the beginning of 1966, i.e., since the publication of the Pravda editorial of 
October 27, 1965, which had put an end to a period of indecision. The long-range 
objective of this new Soviet drive, ‘combining economic diplorhacy on the 
governmental level with reformist reasonableness on the part of local Cominunist 
parties, appears to consist in breaking up che trade blockade imposed by the 
USA and the OAS allies upon Cuba. It seems remarkable that the Soviet Union 
and other Hast European countries should have started in 1966 to offer all kinds 
of economic aid to an increasing’ number of Latin-American governments (in- 
cluding Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombiz; Ecuador, Uruguay, etc.)#1 while 
reducing systematically similar commitments in Asia and Africa.** This striking 
change in Soviet policy toward Latin America, where up to 1966—with the 
single exception of Cuba—-Soviet' aid had always remained negligible, confirms 
the impression that the entire drive'is related to a more important, more ‘ambitious 
operation of higher priority: 

Many observations lead to the same conclusion: The aim appeats to be a 
comprehensive transformation of the. over-all situation in Latin America by 
careful investment of relatively small means. This input may, however, pay con- 
siderable dividends if the Soviets succeed in restoring Cuba to basic self-sufficiency 
and shaking off their own shoulders the tremendous burden of political, military 
and economic responsibility for the Castro regime. 

Particularly revealing was the’ Soviet offer to back the Colombian govern- 
ment, which had refused to accept the exacting conditions of the World Bank 
(BRD), with an emergency credit. It is obviously Moscow’s intention to make 

"1 See R. F. Lamberg, “Kommunismus und Castrismus am Scheideweg,” Viertéljabresberichte des 
Forsebangsinstituts der Friedrich-Ebert-S tiftung, Bad Godesberg, No. 30, 1967, and the report by A. Mazin 


in Pravda, December 15, 1967. 
a8 See R. A. Yellon, “The Winds of Gases" Mizar, London, July—August, 1967. 
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Latin-American governments aware of the indirect advantages that may derive 
from economic cooperation with Communist countries, insofar as they could in 
this way improve their bargaining position with regard to the USA, the inter- 
national agencies and private business. A next step would naturally follow or 
accompany economic cooperation—namely, improvement or resumption of 
diplomatic relations.?° This has also been demonstrated in the case of Colombia, 
whose government decided in January 1968 to establish relations with the USSR 
at embassy level regardless of the fact that guerrilla forces of the Colombian 
Communist Party and of other revolutionary left-wing groups continued to 
operate in some parts of the country. 


Castro tried to counteract this Soviet drive in March 1967 by declaring that 
any cooperation with Latin-American oligarchies were a betrayal of the Com- 
munist revolution. Presumably afraid that Soviet negotiations with the Colombian 
government might be followed by similar contacts between the Soviets and 
Venezuela (while he was still waiting for Guevara to boost guerrilla activity in 
Colombia and Venezuela by kindling new “foci” in Bolivia and Peru), Castro 
expressed his worst apprehensions when he spoke of certain people’s hopes that 
the Soviet Union might “turn its back on Cuba—this ‘blind alley’—in order 
to enter through the broad, large, amicably opened door of the Venezuelan 


government.” ?4 


Castro’s own plans for gaining access to Venezuela’s oil riches appear to be 
different. He opposes the Soviet approach, which, by strengthening the position 
of the Latin-American governments vis-a-vis the United States, tends to turn the 
tide against the guerrilla movements. He began by trying to win over the tradi- 
tionally pro-Soviet Communist parties after 1961. When he failed to radicalize 
them “from within,” he joined forces with the non-Communist ultra-revolution- 
aries to radicalize them “from without.” If he had succeeded in swaying them to 
the “left,” Soviet policy could hardly have withstood this pressure ‘to effect a 
similar turn to the “left,” at least regionally, giving all-out support to 
guerrilla warfare in Latin America, in contrast to the lukewarm attitude maintained 
before. 


The Soviet leaders, unwilling to sponsor “two, three or many more Vietnams” 
in Latin America, are instead moving in the opposite direction, and are pushing 
Castro to perform a turn to the “right.” By improving their relations with the 
“oligarchies” and aiding them both materially and morally to crush their local 
guerrilla movements, they are working for the eradication of Castroism on the 
subcontinent. Isolation will facilitate domestication; it may force Castro to nor- 
malize his relations with Venezuela and the United States and compel him to 
concentrate on patient sugar cultivation, economic development and efficient 





23 As of August 1, 1967, the USSR maintained embassies in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Uruguay; diplomatic relations remained inactive (no missions maintained) with Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua. (See International Affairs, Moscow, 1967, 
No. 9, pp. 105 foll.). ‘ 

84 Prensa latina, March 14, 1967. 
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administration, with little chance of ever freeing himself completely from depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union. Such a perspective is, of course, not very attractive for 
Castro and his olive-drab companions, still very much imbued with the Sierra 
Maestra spirit of ten years ago. They naturally oppose a policy which threatens 
to bring them only humiliation, with all the rewards falling to the Soviet Union. 
This appears to be the fundamental conflict underlying the present crisis of 
Soviet-Cuban relations, and Castro will strive as best he can to evade the fate of 
being domesticated and neutralized by his responsibility-conscious Soviet pro- 
tectors. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Material and Moral Labor Incentives in the USSR 


In the USSR, labor policy is based on the principle of a general obligation 
to work. Article 12 of the Soviet Constitution (and the corresponding articles 
of the constitutions of the Union republics) lays down that “he who does not 
work shall not eat.” In practice, this has come to be consistently interpreted as 
“he who does not work for the state shall not eat.” 


On the basis of this clause in the Constitution, beginning with the indus- 
trialization drive launched in the late twenties, preference was given to adminis- 
trative rather than economic labor stimuli, there even having been a time when 
a worker was tied to his place of employment. As is now freely acknowledged, 
industrialization was carried out entirely thanks to economic restrictions, 
primarily in the fields of consumer goods and housing. 

Soviet industry, however, developing fast in non-competitive surroundings, 
inevitably came up against the industries of free-market countries both on the 
world market and in the sphere of technical aid to developing countries. At 
once, Soviet industry’s numerous weaknesses became apparent. Western tech- 
nical superiority even began to manifest itself in economic relations between 
Communist-bloc states inasmuch as when some of these states received the 
opportunity of establishing regular economic contacts with the West, they set 
about extending and intensifying these contacts as being the most beneficial 
for their national economies. Now, competition with the West in terms of 
volume of production is gradually being superseded in importance by such 
qualitative indices as economic efficiency and the reliability of machinery. In a 
recent Soviet publication we read: 


The modern scientific and technical revolution is bringing into the foreground 
such questions as technical proficiency, quality, the reliability of products, and the 
effectiveness with which products are used. It is toward these aspects of production 
that the center of gravity of the world economic competition between the countries 
of socialism and the countries of capitalism is presently shifting.1 


Moreover, the possibilities for developing Soviet industry extensively, e.g., 
by building new plant and increasing the labor force, began to be exhausted 
and, inevitably, there arose the problems of the diminishing effectiveness of 
capital investments and decreasing growth rates of labor productivity. At first, 
Soviet economists tried to gloss over the situation by referring to the advantages 
of the socialist economic system. They continued to do so even when, in the 


1 L. M. Zotova and F. N. Shevyakov, Plan, mstsiatiwa, siimuly (The Plan, Initiative and Incentives), 
Moscow, 1967, p. 6. 
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early sixties, it became clear from Soviet statistics that the growth rates of in- | 
dustrial production were lagging behind those of production funds. When 
Western economists pointed this out, they were accused of “speculating on 
temporary difficulties in the countries of the socialist camp.”* Only at the Party 
Central Committee’s plenary meeting of September 1965 was there official 
acknowledgement, in Kosygin’s speech and in the adopted resolution, of a 

“certain reduction and slowing down” in respect of the effectiveness of social 
production. A new stage in Soviet economic development was proclaimed. 
Such terms as “a more mature level of economic development” and “the intensive 
economic phase” gained official acceptance. Even now, however, it is officially 
denied that the Soviet economy is being forced more and more to adapt itself 
to technical progress rather than the country’s social system, and is thus following 
the path already trodden by the West. 

The economic reform decided on at the aforementioned meeting called for 
an extension of commodity (i.e., virtually market) relations by enhancing the 
role of prices, profits and credits, and—on this the greatest hopes were placed— 
for more effective forms of labor remuneration, i.e., for more powerful incentives 
to work. 

Soviet economic literature recognizes two kinds of labor incentives—material 
and moral. An attempt made in the Party’s theoretical journal, Kommunist, to 
introduce a third, social, category* found no favor among Soviet economists. 

The material incentives consist in various wage systems and wage forms, as 
well as benefits, bonuses and payments from special incentive funds. 

The moral incentives, according to the Soviet definition, are of a political, 
ideological and ethical nature and in them expectation of reward has no part. 
In fact, however, they are reinforced by a system of orders, medals, boards and 
books of honor, challenge banners, memorial badges, flags, etc., and also by a 
number of incentives properly falling under the material category, such as 
warrants for accommodation in sanatoria and rest homes, créche accommodation 
for children, valuable gifts, and so on. The existence of these moral incentives is 
seen as a manifestation of a Communist attitude to work. One Soviet economist 
asserts that they are based on 

..common, social interests, an acknowledgement that, for the citizen of a socialist 
society, work for society is the primary and sacred duty, a matter of ideological ‘ 
conviction, a matter of honor and conscience.’ 


The economist further describes moral incentive to work as a “child of 
socialism,” as “uncharacteristic of capitalism.” The facts, however, tell a different 
story. What the Soviets regatd as moral incentives to work are also to be found 
in market economies, the difference being that there they are not a subject of 
state propaganda or exploited for ideological purposes, and therefore tend to 

2 Mirovaya ekonomika i mexbdunarodnaya politika, 1965, No. 8, p. 12. 

3 Pravda, October 26, 1965. 


4 Kommunist, 1965, No. 9, pp. 43—46 and 54. 
5 Kommunist Ukrainy, 1967, No. 9, p. 60. 
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be surrounded by less hullabaloo. A good example occurred at the end of last 
year, when the employees of certain British firms offered to put in half an hour’s 
unpaid work per week in order to help the country out of its financial difficulties. 
The firms accepted the offer, and reduced the prices for their’ products by a 
corresponding amount, so that the benefit was passed on to the consumer. The 
action of the British workers may thus be said to have been more effective in 
terms of the immediate national interest than the numerous Saturdays and 
Sundays put in by Soviet workers, the results of which generally evaporate in 
the vast state cauldron. 

While it cannot be said that the initiative in providing moral incentives to 
work stems only “from above,” e.g., from such official quarters as the Party, 
Komsomol, trade unions or enterprise administrators, the state here plays a 
decisive part, a factor which constitutes: the basic weakness of these incentives. 
That the latter, despite the large-scale efforts of the state, are not very effective is 
demonstrated, firstly, by the constant references in the press as well as in Party 
and government resolutions to the need for imbuing Soviet citizens with a Com- 
munist (which in this case simply means conscientious) attitude to work and, 
secondly, by the fact that, as Soviet sources themselves admit, 

Moral incentives... exist under socialism only in connection with material 
ones, and if they have no effect, this is not because of their form, but because of the 
absence of what engenders them, namely material incentives.® 


The relative significance attached in the Soviet Union to material and moral 
incentives has varied. For a considerable time, the view was held that under 
socialism (which means now, inasmuch as socialism is considered as having 
already been built in the USSR) the importance of moral incentives steadily 
grows and that of material incentives correspondingly declines. Under Com- 
munism, it was considered, moral incentives continue to function, whereas 
material incentives wither away. The latter were generally regarded as alien to 
socialism, as “stemming from the insufficient level of [the workers’] awareness, 
from the relics of capitalism in people’s minds.”? Again, we read in the Party 
Program adopted in 1961 that “progress toward Communism brings with it an 
increase in the importance of moral incentives to work.”® 

‘The economic reform proclaimed in 1965, however, brought a radical change 
in the appraisal of material incentives. ‘The view that the latter were “relics of 
capitalism” was condemned as “incorrect in theory and harmful in practice.”® 
Although today this view still enjoys considerable currency among Soviet 
theoreticians, not to speak of responsible Party and economic officials, the open 
recognition that labor productivity and remuneration in accordance with work 
performance are interconnected and must be brought into a proper relationship 





§ Oktyabr, 1967, No. 1, p. 161. 

7? Ekonomika Radyanskoi Ukrainy, 1967, No. 8, p. 14. 

8 Materialy XXII sezda KPSS (Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, p. 386. 

3 Ekonomika Radyanskoi Ukrainy, 1967, No. 8, p. 14. 
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has inevitably enhanced the ‘status of material incentives, now declared to be 
among the most important principles of the Party’s economic policy during the 
entire transition from socialism to Communism.!° Material incentives are even 
regarded as being of “exceptional importance in educating the new man, in 
forming a Comminist attitude to work,” 1! something claimed’ Seas for 
moral incentive alone. It is now maintained that z 


The proposition that under full Communism people will lack material incentive 
is-equivalent to a denial of the active role of Communist production relations.1# 
} 

‘Soviet economists presently recognize material incentives to be among the 
most complex social phenomena.. Many also concur with Western experts in 
saying that consciousness, i.e., such psychological factors as fatigue and pleasure, 
plays only a minor part in material incentive. At the same time, they continue to 
insist that, for Marxists, material. incentive is “primarily an economic phenom- 
enon.”}8 Soviet économists thereby claim to have come very much closer to the 
‘essence of material incentive than Western experts. Here, however, Soviet 


“economic theory and practice are marking time, so to speak, inasmuch as the . 


question precisely which economic relations are realized in material incentives 
is not being answered with “the required degree of concreteness.”}4 For this 
reason, only one form of material incentive is being studied and utilized—namely, 
wage differentiation in accordance with the amount and nature of the work 
performed.. i F 


There is no doubt that the present Soviet’ attitude to material incentive to 
work is, relatively speaking, progressive. The very fact that such questions as 
the laws of demand, the satisfaction of demand, changes in the volume and 
structure of demand and the distribution of the national income are being raised _ 
in conjunction with material incentive is of tremendous ` importance for the 
Soviet population. Only in connection with the economic reform, for example, 
did Soviet economists begin asserting in print that material incentive was inef- 
fective if the standard of living remained low. We feat, for example, in a ‘recent 
Soviet publication: 


After all, if, for example, despite correct wage scales, rational territorial coef- 
ficients, etc., the degree of remuneration is inadequate for the work put in, it is 
clearly nonsense to talk of a material incentive to work,15 





10 See, for example; Pravda, August 2,1967. | | , > 
11 Kommunist Ukrainy, 1967, No. 9,'p. 14, i 


f 12 Ñ, A. Medvedev, Zakon stoimosti 1 matertalnye PERA sotsialısticheskogo PE S ‘(The Law’ of 
Value, and the Material Incentives of Socialist Production), Moscow, 1966, p. 11. 

13-B, V. Rakitsky, “Sushchnost i faktory usilentya lichno: materialnoi zainteresovarnosti pri sot- 
sializme” (The Essence of Personal Material Interest under Socialism, avd Factors in its Intensification), 
Trudy perso: moskovsko: konferenisii molodykb ‘uchenykb (Proceedings of the First Moscow Conference of 
Young Scientists), Moscow, 1967, P. 91. , 

1 Ibid., p. 92. 

15 Thid., p. 95. 
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- Prior to the reform, wage differentials were considered sufficient to guarantée 
_ the existence of material incentive. 


The “basic economic law of socialism” formulated by Stalin in the early 
fifties called for “maximum satisfaction of the constantly growing material and 
cultural demands of the whole of society.”16 This law, it was said, “arose and 
began to function during the stage of transition from capitalism to socialism,”17 
which as far as the USSR was concerned meant when the Bolsheviks “‘socialized” 
the means of production following their accession to power. However, no 
_ practical consequences were ever drawn from this law. One can hardly speak of 
“maximum satisfaction” of the needs of the Soviet population when not only all 
accumulations but also a considerable proportion of the resources necessary for 
normal consumption were swallowed up by industrialization. Soviet theore- 
ticians try to gloss over this glaring contradiction between promise and reality 
by saying that the law envisaged an ever more complete, rather than a maximum, 
satisfaction of the people’s requirements. 1° 


One might say, in fact, that during the entire period of industrialization 
in the Soviet Union, the antipode of the law was in operation. Questions con- 
cerning the distribution of the national income, wages, labor legislation and 
working conditions were settled in accordance with the interests of the state, 
which had absolute priority. This was most apparent in the remuneration of 
collective farm workers. Until 1965, a collective farm was compelled, first of all, 
to fulfill its obligations to the state (such as taxes, insurance conttibutions, com- 
pulsory and “voluntary” deliveries of grain, etc.), replenish stocks of seed, and 
lay in fodder; only what was left could be distributed among the kolkhozniks 
according to trudodni (work- day units). As a result, the value of a work- -day 
unit was often measured in grams rather than kilograms of grain. 


‘The argument usually given in favor of the primacy of the interests of the 
state or society is that “what is good for the state must also be good for the 
enterprise and for each individual worker.”}® Soviet ideologists assert that “ 
this country there is no divergence between the interests of society and the 
interests of the individual.”2° One would think that, this being so, the reverse 
must also be true—namely, that what is good for the individual worker must be 
good for the enterprise and for the state. Such a possibility, however, is not 
admitted. The official position is rather that “what is not good for society cannot 
be allowed to become good for the enterprise,” #1 At the same time, when ex- 
amining the question of material incentive, Soviet economists have arrived at 
the conclusion that even under a socialist economy there may be “a certain 





18 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Botahlpodiga (Large Soviet Enéydopedi) 2nd ed., Vol. XXXI, Moscow, 
1965, p. 305, 
` OA Thid. 

18 See, for example, Polstehonomichesky slovar (A Dichonaty of Political Economy), Moscow, 1964, 
p. 176. ~ 

19 Ekonomika i zhizn, 1966, No. 4, , P 10. 

20 Pravda, June 16, 1965.. 

21 Thid., July 1, 1967. 
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discrepancy, under certain conditions, between the interests of society, working 
collectives and individual workers.”?# One economist has even conceded that 
cases of such a discrepancy are “not infrequent,” 23 

Soviet ideologists substantiate the contention that, in the USSR, the interests 
of the state and those of the workers are identical by saying that the latter own 
the means of production and hence can hardly exploit themselves. The workers, 
however, think little of such theorizing, for they see that in real life the situation 
is quite different. There is any number of striking examples of exploitation of the 
workers in the Soviet Union. Thus, for many years, the state has been buying 
produce from collective farms at below-cost prices and selling it to the consumer 
at very much higher prices (even, as in the case of grain, for ten times as much)— 
although admittedly, this does not happen now as often as it did. Industrial 
goods are also sold at three and more times cost price. Again, a worker who, 
say, takes home a tool from his factory ever. with the intention of bringing it 
back is arraigned on a charge of theft, although, theoretically speaking, it is his 
own property. The result, of course, is that the ordinary Soviet worker makes a 
sharp distinction between personal and communal property (although the 
kolkhoznik perhaps makes rather less distinction between “mine” and “ours” 
than does the industrial worker between “‘mine” and “‘the state’s”’). The kolkhoz- 
nik forgets time when he is working on his private plot, but when working for 
the collective farm downs tools as soon as he has fulfilled his norm. The Soviet 
periodical press and Soviet belles-lettres ate fall of evidence of this attitude to 
state property. We read, for example, in an Jzvestia editorial: 

At the June [1963] plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee, it was said 
that we must by all available means, including administrative, legal and ideological 
education measures, eradicate this cold view of property of all the people as ‘the 
state’s,” as “other people’s ? property.*4 


Moreover, there is increasingly frank discussion in the Soviet Union on the 
question of the exploitation of workers by the state. Molodoi kommunist, for 
example, devoted five pages to a reply by Candidate of Philosophical Sciences 
R. Kosolapov to a letter sent in by T. Trofimov, a 28-year-old Muscovite who, 
among other things, observed that despite official assurances that a socialist 
state cared “day and night” for the people’s welfare, in fact there was “also 
exploitation under socialism.” Wrote Trofimov: 


Under capitalism, if a worker doesn’t like one monopolist, he can go over to 
another; under socialism, however, there is one “boss,” the biggest monopolist 
of all, namely the state.... The Soviet state does not allow the individual the 
material basis necessary to guarantee his economic freedom.*5 


Kosolapov’s “counterarguments,” duly rejected by Trofimov, consisted in 
such well-worn assertions as that manpower was not “sold” in the Soviet Union, 





22 Komemunist, 1966, No. 6, p. 35. 

23 Sotsialistichesky irud, 1966, No. 2, p. 33. 

% Tzvestia, March 21, 1964. 

35 Molodoi kommunist, 1966, No. 11, pp. 52—53. 
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and that “if people jointly own the means of production and are supplied with 
work, they depend only on their own work, on their personal activity, in other 
words, on themselves.” *6 It is interesting to note that Trofimov’s letter was not 
published in its entirety. 

The Soviet leaders are, of course, aware that there are many Trofimovs in 
the USSR, and still more who prefer to remain silent on this fact. For this reason, 
they feel constrained to make occasional reassuring noises. Khrushchev, for 
example, declared at a plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee that 
“serious changes may possibly have to be made in labor legislation with a view 
to more correctly combining social with personal interests.”?? Brezhnev, in a 
speech before Moscow voters, was mote specific: 


... we have become firmly convinced that, in the production sphere, a more 
harmonious combination must be achieved between the interests of the state, on 
the one hand, and the interests of the enterprises and of the immediate producers, 
on the other.?8 


In recent years, mainly in connection with the economic reform, a number of 
measures have been taken to satisfy the needs of the Soviet population more 
fully. The length of the working week has been cut from 48 to 41 hours, and the 
minimum monthly wage raised from 30 to 60 rubles. Attempts are being made 
to amend production ranges in accordance with consumer requirements, fix 
ptices in accordance with the law of supply and demand, select proper criteria 
for wage differentiation, and so on. All this, however, is only a beginning. The 
difficulties being encountered in this respect are many, and the success so far 
achieved has been negligible. The trouble is that under such a total state eco- 
nomic monopoly as exists in the Soviet Union it would appear impossible to 
achieve a situation where the consumer dictates to the producer to the extent, 
say, that he does in industrial countries in the West. 

As already indicated, material’ incentive is presently provided in the Soviet 
Union primarily within the framework of wages and salaries. Steps are accord- 
ingly being taken to increase the wages of medium-paid workers, while low- 
paid workers are receiving an increase of over 30 percent. The greatest emphasis, 
however, is being placed on incentive funds formed from an enterprise’s profits 
for the purpose of remunerating the collective in accordance with its work 
performance. 

Enterprises already affected by the economic reform have a material incentives 
fund, a social, cultural and housing fund, and a production development fund, 
the first two being design to benefit the worker and the collective, and the third 
the enterprise. Most important from the individual worker’s point of view is 
the material incentives fund, out of which are paid monthly or quarterly bonuses, 
bonuses for ‘workers who have distinguished themselves in the fulfillment of key 
production assignments, bonuses for the winners of “socialist competitions,” 

26 Thid., p. 52. 


47 See, for example, Pravda, November 20, 1962. 
28 Thid., June 11, 1966. 
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and bonuses for all categories of worker based on the annual performance of the 
enterprise. The social, cultural and housing fund is used for improving cultural, 
medical and other services and for the construction, expansion and capital repair 
of living accommodation, clubs, rest homes, sanatoria, kindergartens, créches, 
sports facilities, etc. The production development fund is employed for financing 
capital investment, and is formed from deductions from profits, the proceeds of 
realizing broken-down, obsolete and surplas equipment, and a proportion 
(30—50 percent) of amortization deductions. 


The immediate stimulus is thus provided by the material incentives fund, 
which, however, is in part used for making payments to a privileged section of 
workers. As for the items falling under the other two funds, these should be 
financed by the entrepreneur, which in the USSR means the state, and not by 
squeezing more work out of the workers. 


In the past, the Soviet worker had two ways of increasing his earnings: by 
overfulfilling his work norm (in the case of piece work), or by qualifying for a 
bonus. Both possibilities were made considezable use of by industrial workers. 
Now, however, that manual labor has diminished, piece payment is becoming 
less common. For the future, this leaves only bonuses, which are indeed being 
accorded special importance under the economic reform. Previously, when 
wages were excessively low, bonuses merely constituted an automatic increment. 
To a certain extent, this is still true today. According to certain Soviet econ- 
omists, however, by 1970, the last year of the current Five-Year Plan, when 
basic wages will have reached the level of average actual earnings, bonuses will 
have begun to play their propez part as incentives.?® 

Prior to the last wage tariff reform, launcaed in 1956, bonuses accounted for 
5.4 percent of the earnings of workers paid by the piece or by the hour, and in 
1964, for 7.6 percent.5° At present, the figure would appear to be higher, but only 
slightly, this despite expectations of a substantial increase as a result of the 
introduction of incentive payments from profits which are not limited by the 
size of the wage fund. In 1967, when two-fifths of industrial workers (in terms 
of volume of production) were already affected by the new system, the earnings 
of white- and blue-collar workers rose by only 4 percent, i.e., by little more than 
in 1966 (3.6 percent), and by substantially less than in 1965 (6.1 percent). In 
that year, 1967, Soviet enterprises allocated to their material incentive funds— 
the most important funds in respect of bonuses—some one thousand million 
rubles (allocations to production developmeat funds totaled 600,000,000 rubles, 
and those to social, cultural and housing funds 300,000,000 rubles), a sum which 
was a bare one percent of the total Soviet wage bill of 101,700,000,000 rubles.$1 


It is difficult to see how a more suitable bonus system can be introduced in 
the Soviet Union at the present time, when the governing factor is not so much 





20 N, S. Maslova, Kollekttenye formy materialnogo stimulirovantya v promyshlennosti SSSR (Collective 
Forms of Material Incentive in Soviet Industry), Moscow, 1966, p. 76. i 

30 Thid., p. TT. 

31 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1968, No. 4, pp. 6—7. 
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savings during individual stages of production as the overall reduction in pri- 
mary cost, a quantity which is impossible to establish on account of arbitrary. 
price-fixing. Moreover, prospects for the introduction of rational, interlinked, 
prices in the USSR within the next few years, at least, are anything but bright, 
inasmuch as prices are used as a political as well as economic instrument, as a 
“means of establishing relations between industry and agriculture, the civilian 
and war industries, individual Union republics, etc. Evidently in view of this 
situation, some Soviet economists have been suggesting that bonuses be done 
away with altogether and that instead pay scales be improved, in particular by 
substantially raising the level of remuneration. This, it is said, would avoid a 
good deal of unproductive expenditure on bonuses for administrative personnel. 

Present circumstances, however, are compelling Soviet economists to make 
the bonus system inordinately complicated. The system varies not only from 
branch to branch, but also from enterprise to enterprise. In order, for example, 
to have more substantial grounds for rewarding collectives on the basis of eco- 
nomic efficiency, involved groupings of enterprises and wage tariffs are being 
created. As a rule, the conditions governing bonus awards are numerous, but 
the bonuses themselves are small, and for workers are generally not allowed to 
exceed 15—25 percent of the-monthly wage. At present, it is by no means certain 
whether this system is justifying itself in terms of overall national economic benefit. 

The pertinent resolutions of the State Committee for Labor and Wages 
abound in bonus models for various industries and wage groups as well as in 
supplements and amendments. In 1966, 101 such resolutions were adopted, and 
in 1967, 80.82 In addition, literally thousands of resolutions on bonuses are 
adopted by ministries and government departments, and tens of thousands by 
lower-level organs of industrial management. 

The satisfactory solution of the material incentive problem in the USSR 
depends on the consistency with which the economic reform is put into 
practice. At present, despite numerous statistically-backed assurances of the 
positive results of the transition to the new planning and material incentives 
system, the implementation of the reform is encountering major difficulties, 
which lie not so much in resistance on the part of die-hard elements in the 
Party as in the economic facts of life. > ` 

The trouble is that numerous Soviet enterprises, and even entire industrial 
complexes, were established without regard for, and sometimes in defiance of, 
the laws of economics. As a result, many enterprises owe their existence to 
statė subsidies. Such a heritage can clearly not be transferred to economic methods 
of management without a drastic break with the past. It therefore seems rea- 
sonably safe to assume that continued implementation of the economic reform 
will take the form of various kinds of palliatives. The question of material 
incentive to work. will doubtless be tackled in much the same spirit. 


F. Hajenko 


32 Byulleten Gosudarsivennogo komiteta Soveta Ministros SSSR. po soprosam truda ı zarabotnot platy, 1966, 
No. 12, pp. 14—23, and 1967, No. 12, pp. 25—35. 
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The Arts 


TH 
Some Problems of Marxian Musicology 
A Socialist Seminar 


In 1965, there appeared in book form the papers read at an “international 
seminar of musicologists from the socialist countries,” which had taken place 
in Prague between May 27 and June 2, 1963.1 This seminar, held on the initiative 
of the Czechs, was attended by over thirty scholars from seven countries of the 
socialist bloc, and the ptincipal objects were to exchange views on “various 
questions of methodology” and to develop “Marxist musicology.” Since it was 
virtually the first meeting of its kind, each of the participants laid especial stress 
upon the problems on which he happened to be engaged, with the result that the 
range of problems touched upon was wide enough to include acoustics, musical 
psychology, cybernetics, the theory of information, the periodization of musical 
history, and new social functions of music. 


Apparently under pressure from the Soviet participants, especial attention was 
devoted to the theory of “intonation and Gestalt [obraz]’’? in music, elaborated 
by the Russian musical historian, theoretician and composer Academician Boris 
V. Asafev (1884—1949). As we shall see, this theory, which in recent times had 
fairly dropped into oblivion, was revived evidently because it appeared to Soviet 
ideologists as a useful instrument for examining the “content” of instrumental 
compositions, so that the discussions on this topic which occupied such a large 
part of the proceedings may be regarded as an attempt on their part to develop 
a criterion for keeping music under ideological control. 


During the fifties, Asafev’s theory became the subject of heated debate, and 
despite the fact that it had yet to be satisfactorily proved, was made use of by the 
Soviet musical censorship, with disastrous results for the more serious-minded of 
Soviet composers. In October 1952, however, Malenkov, addressing the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress on behalf of the Central Committee, attacked Soviet 
literature, music and painting for their “triteness and absence of conflicts,”® and 
during the new stage which this speech heralded it was recognized that music 
cannot seriously develop if this theory is too strictly applied. Yarustovsky says in 
his foreword: 





1 B. M. Jarustowski (ed.), Intonation und Gestalt in der Musik ` Beitrage und Abbandlungen der Musik- 
wmissonscbaftler Sozialistischer Lander, Moscow, 1965. 

2? The term Gestalt, like tts Russian equivalent obraz, was originally taken over from literature, where 
it signifies “character, personage.” although doubts upon the equivalence of the two terms are ex- ` 
pressed in Jarustowski (Yarustovsky)’s Foreword (ibid, pp. 5-6, Footnote}. The German term is 
here retained as the report of the seminar here discussed appeared in that language. 

3 Pravda, October 5, 1952. 
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The times are past when the value of a new musical creation was, on occasion, 
assessed solely according as its theme was topical and displayed intonations derived 
from folksongs. Such primitive judgments and poverty-stricken criteria have, of 
course, nothing in common with the true principles of Marxian musicological 
analysis and the true criteria for assessing realistic music. 4 


In view of the implication that the “primitive judgments and poverty-stricken 
criteria” here referred to were the result of the methods practiced in the fifties, it 
is remarkable that Asafev’s theory should have been put up once more for 
discussion at the seminar of 1965. It would seem that certain Soviet musical 
theorists entertain the hope of arriving at a usable criterion by working on this 

theory and developing it. This applies particularly to Yuly A. Kremlev, Russian 
- composer and musicologist, who played a prominent part in the discussions. 


The efforts of the theory’s champions to clarify the meaning of “intonation” 
are not made easier by the multiplicity of definitions of the term bequeathed to 
them by its founder, Asafev. In each case, the explanation offered depends not 
only upon the ideological and artistic standpoint of the theorist concerned, but 
also upon his personal character. Kremlev, who for the most part confines himself 
to interpreting Asafev’s ideas, says: “Human emotions [Gemwtsbewegungen] become 
intonations insofar as they are outwardly manifested by means of [musical] tones.”® 
Yarustovsky, another well-known Russian musicologist, quotes another def- 
inition of Asafev’s: “Human thought becomes intonation by being expressed in 
[musical] tones.”8 (Yarustovsky cites this passage in connection with the intona- 
tions of speech, but it is clear that he also means musical intonations.) A few lines 
later, Yarustovsky quotes Moussorgsky as saying that the sounds of human 
speech ate “outward manifestations of thought and feeling...” 


From these quotations, it is not entirely clear whether thoughts or feelings are 
really meant, or both. The confusion grows as one compares the observations 
made by various speakers at the seminar. The Czech scholar J. Jiránek (Prague), 
after having dealt at length with the “advantages” of the theory of intonation, 
stresses, in a cautious way, his reservations: 


At that stage of its development at which it was bequeathed to us by its author, 
the Asafev theory of intonation can on no account be reproached with being in- 
definite or woolly but only, at worst, with being to some extent incomplete. It was 
simply beyond the powers of one man to formulate in a hard-and-fast system 
a methodological innovation which affected the laws of music in their full extent.8 


This sums up the difficulties attending any discussion of this theory. Jirdnek, 
becoming a little more precise, adds: “The chief problem lies in identifying 
intonation precisely and in finding objective proof of its existence.”® A few pages 





4 Jarustowski (ed), op. ciz., p. 4. 
5 Ibid., p. 37. 

€ Ibid., pp. 107—8. 

7 Ibid., p. 108. 

8 Ibid., p. 64. 

° Ibid., p. 71. 


farther on, Jiránek, dealing with the ideological aspect of the theory, makes a 
noteworthy observation which reveals why the theory was dealt with at such 
length at this seminar. He declares that he fully accepts the view that the work of 
“Marxian musicology” is governed'by “society and classes,”?° and concludes: 

It [Marxian musicology] is aware of the superstructural character of intonation’ 
as a special ideology of the times expressed in musical terms and of the fact that, as a 
result, the process of its identification is bound up with [social] classes and with the 
Pasty. 1l g 
Jiránek proposes that a team of scholars be formed to pursue the task of 

“identifying intonation.” He observes that here “the individualtesearcher may. . 
make mistakes, but not a whole team of researchers.” This is assured by the 

“objective, historico-social, specific content of intonation” and the “constant 
control of individual intonations in social practice.” 12 This quasi-Darwinian idea 
is explained as follows: . 

By a process of natural selection, society chooses viable signals [{nformationen— 
?Intonationen| for particular situations, for particular genres, for a particular, object- 
ively established context of social functions....In this way, this experiment—or, 
if you wish, the [process of] collective identification and connor anes place 
directly in the living social process.18 


Taken literally, this passage implies the superfluity, in view of the presence of 
“natural selection,” of all attempts at “identification and control.” The important 
point, however, is the idea of the infallible “collective,” and if this idea is carried 
out, the results can be easily imagined. The initial presumption that “‘the process ' 
of identification is bound up with classes and with the Party” inevitably raises 
doubts about its objectivity. For example, in their efforts to come closer to an 
explanation of “intonation” with the aid of ready-made thought processes, Krem- 
lev and Jiránek find themselves contradicting one another. Whereas Jiránek 
regards “intonation” as belonging . to the ‘ “superstructure” and as a “special 
ideology of the times expressed in musical terms,” Kremlev sees intonation and 
logic as two conflicting principles in music, of which the former is “the most 
material” and the latter “the most ideal factor in music.”14 Here one may ask 
what precisely is meant by the epithet ° ‘material”: one may even ask whether the 
two men are not using the term “intonation” in entirely different meanings. i 

A conspicuous feature of the seminar was the absence of the more determined 
opponents of the theory of intonation in the Soviet Union, such as L. Kulakovsky 
and V. Vanslov, who published their views on the'subject in the journal Sı ovetskaya 
muzyka,** and N. Shakhnazarova, who later in the same journal dealt in particular 
with the views of Kremlev.1¢ In general, one gets the impression that, as on 


10 Ibid., p. 74. 

1 bid. 

12 Thid. 

33 Thid, 

414 Ibid., p. 42. 

15 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1952, No. 9. 
16 Thid., 1961, No. 12. 
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previous occasions, a group of Soviet theoreticians are attempting to impose on 
the majority a set of theses which, while still unproven, appear highly desirable 
to the Communist ideologists. 

The problem confronting the “Marxian musicologists” is how to deal with 
the implications for musie of their—or their colleagues’—condemuation of abstract 
work in other branches of art such as painting or sculpture. They cannot simply 
admit the abstract nature of music, since, to be consistent, they would then bave 
to condemn music in foto ; they therefore, have either to prove that music is or can 
(and therefore must) be concrete, or, having admitted that it is essentially abstract, 
to demonstrate some difference between the abstractness of music and that of 
other branches of art which shall justify the toleration of the one and the condem- 
nation of the other. So far as the concreteness of music is concerned, it would 
seem that most of the participants in the seminar had finally abandoned hope of 
' finding a convincing proof. Even the most faithful supporters of the intonation 
theory admitted the impossibility of such a task. Jiránek writes: 


T should like to stress once more that no attempt to establish a direct analogy 
between words and individual tones can withstand scientific criticism. While the 
word, as such, represents the most elementary unit of meaning, a tone is no such 
unit and cannot be such.1? 


' Attempts at a “mechanical” identification of music with language he describes 
as “vulgar.” (Such attempts, prompted by Stalin’s Problems of Linguistics, were made 
in’ the fifties, but without satisfactory result: Stalin had emphasized the national 
character of language, and this was applied as an obligatory criterion to music.) 

It has, of course, to be pointed out that the comparison here rejected by 
Jiránek is not only absurd (for individual tones can at best be compared only to 
phonemes), but perhaps deliberately so. In any case, it leaves open the possibility 
of comparing tones to phonemes, notes to letters, ofifs to words, melodies to 
sentences, etc., and therefore also the possibility that Jirdnek still entertains such 
analogies. 

Writing “On the Disputes About Intonation,” Kulakovsky observed in 1952: 


Tt seems to us that this theory, in its current form, has proved an obstacle in the 
struggle to raise the artistic level of Soviet music, to achieve genuine realism and 
musicologists and disorientate composers.18 


It is noteworthy that these lines were written at a time when this theory was 
virtually sanctioned by the Party. It needed some courage even to put the phrase 
“theory of intonation” in quotes in order to show his disapproval. Later on 
‘in the article, Kulakovsky ctiticized those theoreticians who maintained the 
possibility of demonstrating the literal meaning of a melody with the aid of the 
theory of intonation: : 


A great deal more might be said about the practical and theoretical harm done 
by the “theory of intonation.’ One should, for example, explain the illusoriness of 


17 Jarustowski, op. cit., p. 87. 
18 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1952, No. 9, p. 39. 
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that “cognition of music” which certain theoreticians claim to see in [the practice of] 
defining the “semantic...” significance of irdividual intonations. (One can talk 
about this as much as one likes “in general terms,” but the very first attempt to 
discover the meaning of even a single concrete melody with the aid of such a method 
reveals its complete ineffectiveness.)19 


This view would appear to be still valid. The question therefore arises, why 
certain Soviet and other musicologists remain obstinately faithful to this theory 
and are anxious to “develop” it, and one wonders whether it is not because they 
believe it provides the Party with a means of assessing~and consequently of 
controlling—the work of composers with some degree of exactitude and so, 
eventually, of controlling the emotions of the ae aa 


Kulakovsky asks: 


What do people in this country understaad by the word “intonation”? If we 
leave aside obscure definitions of intonation as “the translation of thoughts and 
feelings into music” or “the process of giving a meaning to sounds,” one more or 
less concrete definition remains: Intonation is an element of melody, a succession 
[popevka] of two or three notes, something of the nature of a motif (for B. V. Asafev 
describes a motif as a “‘rhythmicized intonatian”...)?° 


(Despite the obvious ambiguities referrec to here by Kulakovsky and also 
by many others, it is perhaps possible to indica-e in a word the essence of Asafev’s 
work in this field. Taking language as his starting point, he attached importance. 
to the fact that the expression of moods and feelings by means of words alone, 
which for this purpose ate inadequate, is supplemented by intonation. These 
inflexions of the voice during speech are, according to him, the origin of music. 
Thus, taking the intonations of speech as his point of departure, Asafev sought 
to establish the existence of similar “intonations” in music.) 


No fresh points of view were brought forward at the seminar, so that the two 
sides—those for and against the theory—would seem to be entrenched. All that 
Jiránek could find to say in reply was: 

The common denominator of all these objections is well known: quantitative 

‘phenomena are allegedly capable of being objectively grasped, documented, mea- 

sured, etc., whereas qualitative phenomena are allegedly relative and subjective.*2 


As already stated, Jiránek still hopes nevertheless that the Marxian musicol- 
ogists will succeed in time in establishing the existence of “intonations” in Asa- 
fev’s meaning of the term and in supplying a more precise definition. It would 
appear, however, that among Soviet musicologists interest in the theory as such 
is on the wane. 

According to Jiránek, it is the task of Marxian science to demonstrate the 
unity of the laws governing the phenomena of art, and not to prescribe individual 
laws to composers or interpretative artists. The theory of intonation, he says, is 

19 Thid., p. 42. 


20 Thid., p. 39. 
21 Jarustowski, op. eit., pp. 71—72. 
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nothing more nor less than the “point of intersection of all the specific laws of 
music.” 22 


The theory should also be applied to the history of music: 


In the field of history, it will be necessary to elaborate a reliable system of 
methods for objectively identifying and documenting intonations in accordance 
with Asafew’s idea—so-called lexicons or glossaries of intonations of the period 
[Lntonationslexika der Zeit].?8 


According to Asafev’s conception, such [ntonationslexika der Zeit would list 
the musical features characteristic of particular periods such as, for example, the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century—i‘e., what one would otherwise call stylistic 
features. With the aid of such “lexicons,” according to Asafev, it should be 
possible to establish reliably what a particular musical turn of phrase expresses 
and in what social, political or ideological situation or movement it originated, 
and to classify such musical expressions of emotions according to the social 
classes with which they are associated, since, for example, the melancholy of a 
bourgeois finds a different musical expression from that of a proletarian or an 
atistocrat. Soviet specialists in the theory’ of art repeat the assertions of the 
ideologists that there exists a “new Soviet man,” who differs essentially from the 
people of other countries with regard to such qualities as courage, loyalty, con- 
scientiousness and so on. From this it is deduced that a similar difference exists 
in the nature of their emotions. In his paper dealing with the question of 
Gestalt (obraz) in music, Yarustovsky describes a conception put forward by a 
Shostakovich critic: 

A student of Shostakovich, G. Orlov, has compared this new appearance of 

the theme [from Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony] to the picture [Gestalt] of a 

Soviet soldier who, covered with wounds, has been through many battles and who 

now rises up before the enemy, grasping his machine pistol and his bullet-riddled 

banner. There is a great deal of truth in this graphic comparison. It is quite definitely 

a new aspect of the developing image [Gestalt], its new heroic-tragic quality.*4 


Orlov has a truly enviable power of imagination, which nevertheless fails 
to convince because he chooses a somewhat inopportune moment to display it. 
No matter what ideals he is fighting for, a soldier who is “covered with wounds” 
experiences pain and suffering, which he finds easier to bear only when he is truly 
devoted to his cause. This passage is characteristic of the interpretations of Soviet 
critics and theorists, and reveals the shortcomings of class-conscious, consciously 
ideological, “research.” 

* 


Among other subjects discussed at the seminar, especial attention was devoted 
to the question of the Gestalt (obraz, or “image”) in music. This was dealt with 
more particularly by Harry Goldschmidt (Berlin), in addition to Yarustovsky. In 


33 bid., p. 95. 
23 Thid., p. 99. (CE. ibid., p. 95.) 
™ Ibid., p. 130. 
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relation to “intonation,” Gestalt is a concept cf a higher order. Here, too, there 
was disagreement at the seminar, particularly over the borderline between 
Gestalt and “theme.” On this point, it is perhaps worth quoting again from 
Kulakovsky, who, after complaining that exclusive attention to “intonation” 
results in a neglect of musical Gesta/t—“instead of the whole, only a part is taken 
into consideration”—, goes on: 


... Marxist-Leninist aesthetics teaches that the “unit” of music as an art, 1.2., the 
“unit” with a definite conceptual-artistic content and aesthetic value, 1s the musical 
Gestalt ; ın 1ts simplest, most laconic form, ıt 1s the melody of a folk-song [or] Soviet 
mass-song, the theme of a symphonic work, an arta, a chorus, etc.?5 


To return to the seminar: According to Yarustovsky, a musical theme is a 
reflection of a phenomenon taken from reality. Explaining this idea, he states 
that the composer creates “a tremendous variety of the most different kinds of 
themes, in which certain objective features of the reflected phenomenon and at the 
same time the composer’s attitude to them are revealed...”?6 Not only the 
reflection of reality (which corresponds with the official Soviet conception of art) 
but also the composer’s attitude to reality undergoes, he says, a creative treat- 
ment. According to Goldschmidt, however, “aot objects, but relationships con- 
stitute the aesthetic subject of a work of art—relations between one person and 
another, between man and the world...”?? 


On the subject of theme and Gestalt, Yarustovsky found himself in conflict 
with Goldschmidt, who questioned his view that themes are sometimes identical 
with Gestalt, as in songs and small instrumental pieces, but not in the more 
highly developed forms such as the symphony: 


If the Gesta/t, as Yarustovsky writes, 1s identical with the theme at the most in 
the less developed forms and geares, while ın the more highly developed [forms] the 
theme 1s merely “‘the exposition of the Gestalt,” we are obviously confronted with 
two kinds of Gestal/*—that which coincides with the theme, and that for which the 
theme serves merely as a basis. The aesthetic difficulty les first of all in the fact that 
the second eventuality is supposed to apply to the more highly organized musical 
compositions. This, however, conflicts with the higher quality of the themes which 
occur in these very compositions. Their quality as Gestalten must, according to this 
view, be valued less highly than in simpler, less developmental [weniger prozesshaft 
angelegten| compositions. In this way, we should arrive at the fatal conclusion: ‘“The 
more highly organized the theme, the less significance it has as Gestalt 128 


* 


The other contributions to the seminar dealt with questions of practical per- 
formance, interpretation or listener psychology. Lev A. Mazel, professor at the 
Moscow Conservatory, reproached musicology with its inability to “fathom the 





25 Soutskaya muzyka, 1952, No. 9, p. 40. 
26 Jarustowsk, op. ett., p. 127. 

37 Thid., p. 150 

28 Thid., p 152 
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source of its [music’s}] power of ee its enchanting beauty and artistic 
` effect.”2° 

All in all, one obtains the-i impression that Soviet researchers in the sphere of 
music ate sparing no effort to improve their methods in order that the mistakes 
of the fifties in judging new compositions shall not be repeated. The theory of 
intonation is fairly obviously unsuited to provide such objective judgments. 
Professor Goldschmidt writes: 


The establishment of definite types of intonation can therefore not yét be 
regarded as providing an adequate basis for making direct conclusions about con- 
tent. Here lie great pitfalls, which we are constantly meeting in practice. How often 
have we read that such-and- nace folk-song or genre intonations are indicative of the 
content !8¢ 


It may here be pointed out that the question of the content of music was 
subjected to consideration in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the 
introduction to his three-volume work on composition, Heinrich Christoph Koch 
wrote: : 

In the general idea of music, there is no longer anything dark or undecided. Even 
where everything is traced back to an imitation of Nature [viz., ın contemporary 
French aesthetics], music is relegated entirely to [the sphere of] feeling.—And 
tightly so. Among the fine arts, music is the one which expresses feeling through the 
combination of notes.51 


We have already seen that some Soviet musicologists maintain that Soviet 
music expresses the feelings of Soviet people and—by implication—of no one 
else. Others, however, ask: “How is some one who is inimically opposed to 
socialist ideas capable of being captivated by the operas of Prokofev or the sym- 
phonies of Shostakovich?”’** This question leads them to doubt the official view 
of the “new Soviet man” and his socialist or Communist feelings. The view that 
music, in particular absolute music, is, not bound up with social classes is, in fact, 
by no means confined to the “camp of reaction.” One may say that stuff of music 
are the emotions, which know no ideology but are universal, and that their 
musical expression—given the necessary common cultural background—is also 
universally understandable: in this sense, the accessibility—as also the quality—of 
a composer’s work has nothing to do with his political background. 


We have just said, “the stuff of music are the emotions...” This is because 
music is more direct than language as a means of exciting or conveying emotion. 
Since it is in this respect superior to language, it follows that musical analysis, 
which has to avail itself of language, is doomed never to achieve complete 
success, since it is impossible to explain a higher phenomenon in terms of a lower. 


Bayram Riza 





28 Thid., p. 241. 

30 Jbid., p. 151. 

31 Heinrich Christoph Koch, Versuch einer Anleitung zur Composition, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1782, pp. 3—4. 
38 Sosetskaya muzyka, 1961, No. 12, p. 13. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The One-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Karl Marx was 
dealt with by the Soviet periodical press with the lavishness that this event 
demanded. The Party Central Committee’s organ Kommunist issued two numbers 
bearing on the cover the Red Banner and portraits of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 
There was, of course, much biographical material relating to Marx, and much 
praise of his economic theory. The main purpose of these publications, however, 
was to give the Party’s current interpretation of Marx’s teachings and indicate 
the lines that the practical application of Marxism may be expected to follow. 

Kommunist (1968, No. 6) opens with the “theses” elaborated for the occasion 
by the Party Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism. Among these 
is the statement that Marxism is more than a theory, it is a Weltanschauung : 


The doctrine worked out by Marx in collaboration with Engels constitutes a 
complete Weltanschauung, a harmonious system of philosophical, economic and 
socio-political views (Kommunist, 1968, No. 6, page 7). 


This is followed by an editorial headec “An Ever-living Revolutionary 
Teaching,” which purports to show how this “ever-living” teaching may take 
on new forms at various stages of its development: 


In Marxism-Leninism there is not, and never has been, anything resembling 
armchair erudition divorced from living practice, and the same applies to the 
theoretical activities of the party of Marx and Lenin. The Communist Party always 
acts as the party of creative Marxism-Leninism. Life itself and the revolutionary 
practice of the masses bring forward ever more theoretical problems, which the 
Party resolves boldly and creatively, lighting the way, the direction, for the practical 
struggle of the people. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism never regarded their ee as something 
complete and final. They always paid close attention to the real processes of life, to 
the course of the liberation movement, noticed in good time and drew the necessary 
conclusions from [obobshchali] anything new which the class warfare of the proletariat 
brought forward in practice, not hesitating to make the necessary corrections, 
adjustments and additions to the theory (page 35). 


This would appear to provide a justification for any deviation from the 
principles of Marxism such as have been taking place within the Party during the 
last fifteen years. The same tendency may be seen even more clearly in the next 
issue of the same journal, which opens with the text of a speech delivered by 
Suslov at a meeting in Moscow devoted to the Marx annivezsary. Suslov began: 

The social roots of Marx’s theory lie primarily in the fact that with the develop- 

ment of the capitalist mode of production and the growth of its contradictions a 

new and consistently revolutionary class, the proletariat, appeared on the arena of 

society and began its historic ascent (sbid., 1968, No. 7, page 5). 
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Having defined the social basis of Marxism, Suslov proceeded to deal with its 
importance as a science: 


By creating dialectical and historical materialism, Marx and Engels carried out 
a radical revolution in philosophy. Before Marx, materialists did not link up their 
materialist conclusions with the idea of development, and failed to extend material- 
ism to the sphere of social relations. The followers of pre-Marxian dialectics rec- 
ognized the idea of development, but divorced it from the material world and gave 
it a mystical character (bid). 


Hence, in Suslov’s view, the Marxian revolution in political economy. His 
doctrine of surplus value is the keystone of “scientific socialism”: 


Marx converted socialism from a utopia into a science; he provided a basis for 
the conclusion that the victory of socialism is prepared by the entire development 
of the capitalist mode of production. Marx was the first to point to the working 
class as the force which is called upon to overthrow the bourgeoisie and build a 
Communist society (page 7). 


Dealing with the attempts of the “bourgeoisie” to disprove Marx’s teachings, 
Suslov named those who, calling themselves Marxists, have distorted this 
teaching under the cover of “leftism.”’ In the USSR, these, according to Suslov, 
were the Trotskyites; at the present time, Mao T'se-tung comes into the same 
category: 

The activities of the Mao Tse-tung group are a crass manifestation of leftist- 
adventurist distortion of Marxism. They began by loudly declaring that they were 
“defending” Marxist theory from the “revisionist majority in 'the Communist 
movement,” whereas 1n fact they rejected the Marxist-Leninist teaching, adopted 
positions of petty-bourgeois nationalism and chauvinism and proclaimed Mao 
Tse-tung’s book of quotations as the supreme truth (page 9). 


Suslov calls upon the Communist and workers’ parties to combine their 
efforts for the defense of Marixst-Leninist theory and its “creative development”— 
i.e., for an interpretation of this theory which accords with the “general line” of 
the Soviet Party Central Committee. He then considers the question of phases in 
the practical development of Marxism. Departures from some of the fundamentals 
of Marx’s theory—such as discrimination in remuneration—he explains by saying 
that socialism is not a brief transitional stage but one of considerable historical 
duration and that its principles and advantages are fully revealed only in a 
“mature socialist society.” 

The Communist phase comes [only] after a prolonged period during which, 
within the framework of socialism, the economic, social and spiritual prerequisites 
mature. “...[Only] after,” wrote Marx, “man’s enslavement by the division of labor 
disappears; when the opposition between mental and physical work likewise dis- 
appears; when labor ceases to be a mere means of livelihood and becomes a prime 
necessity of life; when the all-round development of individuals 1s accompanied by 
the full development of the forces of production and all the sources of social wealth 
flow in abundance—only then will it be possible to transcend completely the narrow 
horizon of bourgeois law, and society be able to write on its banner: ‘From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his needs!’” (Page 13.) 
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Naturally, the quotation of this passage from Marx provides an opportunity 
for justifying the fact that the first socialist country iri the world has such difficulty 
in proceeding toward its goal. On the other hand, it places the achievement of 
Communism at some point in the distant future, 


Suslov implies that the economic reform row in progress in the USSR was - 
the result of a “creative application” of Marxism-Leninism: 


The new methods of economic management are being based on a combination 
of a single planned state management of the rational economy with the economic 
independence and. . . initiative of the enterprises, and also on an all-out development 
of socialist competition and the use of a system of moral and economic stimuli 


(page 14). 
On the subject of the reform, he says, bourgeois propaganda has 


...let loose a torrent of disinformation and slander about an alleged crisis of 
socialism and the return of the USSR and the other socialist countries to the lines 
of capitalist management (ébid.). 


These allegations he describes as “malicious invention,” znd adds: 


The use of the goods-money relation in the socialist countries is also being 
subjected to attack from the “theoreticians” in Mao Tse-tung’s group, who are doing 
their best in their writings to distort Lenin’s principles oa material incentives, 
Abozraschet and profit, representing these economic categories as bourgeois (page 15). 


* 


\ This very question is the Leitmotiv of an article by V. Zaluzhny called “The 
Ideas [ideinost] of the Economic Manager.” Za‘uzhny writes: 


The enemies of socialism try to present the matter as though the economic 
reform meant a “backward” movement of the Soviet economy, a return “to the 
lines of capitalism,” as though the strengthening of economuc stimuli meant pro- 
moting the “ideological disintegration” of Scviet society. But this is all nonsense 
and wishful thinking. The economic reform, being in essence consistently socialist, 
makes it possible to combine more efficiently the interests of society, the collective 
and the individual worker; it promotes the country’s economy,...the creative 
activity of the masses of the people and their part in the management of production 
(page 87). j ‘ i i í 
In general, one may say that broad and effective use has been made of the 

Marx anniversary by Soviet specialized writers to create the impression that the 
Party’s “general line” corresponds to the mair principles of Marx’s theory, even 
though in fact it contradicts these principles in many respects. Such contradictions 
are inevitable: Marx’s teaching on Communism has proved in many ways inviable, 
and the present leaders of the Party are forced to seek a way out of the political 
and economic impasse into which this teaching has led them. 


i 


A. Gayev 
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Außenhandel der europäischen Ostblocklander 
Commerce extérieur des pays européens du bloc oriental 


Published by the Statistical Office of the European Communities, Brussels, in the series 
“Qstblock—Bloc oriental,” 1968, No. 1, 32 pp. 


This bilingual survey. of the foreign trade of the East-bloc countries is based 
on statistics of the European Economic Community (EEC), the UN, and the 
East-bloc countries themselves. The principal period covered is 1958—66. 
Exception, however, may be taken to the geographical classification employed. 
Albania, for example, is on account of her continued formal membership of 
Comecon regularly listed under the “European East-bloc Countries,” and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic under the “Asian East-bloc Countries.” One may 
even go so far as to condemn the very term “East bloc” as politically and econom- 
ically outmoded, and inapplicable to the period under review. The statistics offered 
themselves lend support to this contention. Indeed, they constitute excellent 
material with which to analyse certain of the more important foreign-trade 
repercussions of political and ideological developments within the “socialist 
- camp,” in particular the changes in Moscow’s relations with Belgrade, Tirana 
and Peking (the recent squabbles with Havana are naturally not reflected, since 

the survey does not go beyond 1966)..’ . 


The fifteen-year-long “cold war” between Moscow and Belgrade ended with 
Khrushchev’s visit to Yugoslavia in August 1963. Little more than a year later, 
on September 17, 1964, a treaty was concluded between Yugoslavia and Comecon 
which led to a sharp increase in trade between the two partners; in 1966, Soviet- 
Yugoslav trade, for example, reached a level of 406,700,000 dollars: in 1962, it 
had been 118,400,000 dollars (page 4). 


The first year of open conflict between the USSR and Albania was 1961. In 
that year, trade between the two countries dropped from 67,900,000 to 43,600,000 
dollars; in 1962, it dwindled to a mere 4,900,000 dollars (pages 15—16). Later 
figures are not available. Although statistics on trade between the other Soviet- 
bloc countries and Albania are also highly incomplete, it is clear that, with 
growing political autonomy, most of the former sabotaged, rather than supported, 
Moscow’s economic war against the tiny Balkan country. From 1960 to 1962, 
the total volume of Albanian trade with Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria saw only a relatively modest decline from 
_ 45,000,000 to 37,400,000 dollars; that with Poland and Czechoslovakia even 
increased (sbid.). In trade with Albania, the USSR was replaced by Communist 
China; in 1962, Chinese-Albanian trade amounted to 53,800,000 dollars: it had 
been only 9,100,000 dollars in 1960 (page 12). 


Moscow’s simultaneously developing conflict with Peking was already fairly 
apparent during the economic fegotiations held in Moscow in April 1961. 
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Trade between the two Communist giants decreased from 2,054,900,000 dollars 
in 1959 to 1,665,200,000 dollars in 1960 and 318,400,000 dollars in 1966 (page 4). 
In 1959, China was the USSR’s most important trading >artner, even before 
Eastern Germany, which, however, has long since regained its former position. 
In 1966, the USSR’s trade with China was less than half its trade with Cuba, 
which amounted to 765,800,000 dollars (ibid). 

At first, the “people’s democracies” of the Soviet bloc followed Moscow’s 
example in sharply reducing trade with China. Later, however, they all back- 
pedaled, although the only one to reach its former level of trade with China 
was Rumania (which in 1966 actually exceeded this level). The powerful influence 
of politics on trade between the Soviet bloc and China is apparent from the 
following table (sources: pages 4—11): 


Trade Between the Soviet Bloc and China, 1960 and 1966 





(Dollara) 
1960 Lowest Level Reached 1966 

USSR sews selene Sow wile s forani ee *1,665,200,00C 318,400,000 (1966) 318,400,000 
Eastern Germany ..........esseeee 197,200,00G 35,100,000 (1963) 67,900,000 
Põland aerie aides s ¢ Hiv ee seer ainds 96,300,000 37,800,000 (1963) 52,300,000 
Czechoslovakia ........0 2. cece eee 202,600,00G 29,900,000 (1964) 45,900,000 
Hungary 2.0... e cece cece eee ene 76,500,00C 22,900,000 (1962) 31,700,000 
Rumania: nsciees dwt edie wr eesin ats 56,900,00C 12,700,0C0 (1962) 65,800,000 
Bulgaria. corer etasan 17,100,006 2,100,000 (1965) 3,600,000 

Total eane siete ae khaaes 2,311,800,000 585,600,000 (1966) 585,600,000 


The following table (sources: pages 4—11) illustrates the commercial support 
given by the Soviet bloc to the peripheral states of its sphere of influence: 


Trade Between the Soviet Bloc and Mongolia, North Vietnam and Cuba, 1958 and 1966 
(Thousands of Dollars) g 











Mongoka North Vietnam Cuba 
1958 1966 1958 1966 1958 1966 

USSR etii syne Beier 112,000 220,300 18,100 95,500 15,400 765,800 
Eastern Germany ................ 4,700 6,800 9,200 21,500 600 68,100 
Poland $fsic)25 case. wiebuesacceeds 1,800. 5300 6,900 14,200 — 21,200 
Czechoslovakia ..........0. wees 7,100 15,000 7,500 18,900 1,900 87,500 
Hungary o.. aas ereer cesses 1,700 5900 2,900 11,200 — 7,800 
Rumania s.es der srerivecsesues 100 1,600 1,300 ¢,200 — 3,800 
Bulgarta 20... 2 cee eee eee eee 600 4,000 1,500 €,300 — 51,900 

Total a. sossessennsororess 128,000 258,900 47,400 174,806 17,900 1,006,100 


Although Rumania did not actually leave the Soviet bloc, she steadily built 
up a considerable degree of autonomy, which was clearly reflected in her foreign 
trade. As early as 1960—61, when the first repercussions of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict came to be felt, Rumania began to lessen her cependence on trade 
with—particularly imports from—other Comecon countries, as we see from 
the following table (sources: pages 23—24): 
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Rumania’s Imports from and Exports to Other Comecon Countries in Percentages 
of her Total Imports and Exports, 1958—66 


Imports Exports 
T958 aas 74.8 81.8 1961 ..... 
1959. als eurs 73.8 83.5 1964 ..... 
1960 irera 67.9 80.7 1966 ..... 


64.9 


The general trend of Soviet-bloc trade with the non-Communist world is 


illustrated by the following figures (sources: pages 23—24): 


Soviet-Bloc Countries’ Imports from and Exports to the Non-Communist World 
in Percentages of Their Total Imports and Exports, 1958 and 1966 








Imports 


1958 1966 
USS Ross ae wved ee cats R 25.5 33.5 
Eastern Germany ......... 29.1 28.3 
Poland’ ...........20ceeee 41.8 35.7 
Czechoslovakia ........... 29.5 29.7 
Hungary .......-..2-.005 28.6 35.1 
Rumania ......cee eee eeee 20.8 42.8 
Bulgaria .............206 14.7 30.5 





—Exports 
1958 1966 
27.0 33.6 
23.2 25.6 
41.4 38.4 
29.6 23.8 
28.1 31.7 
23.8 38.0 
23.6 


We thus see that, proportionally, all the countries listed, with the exception 
of Eastern Germany and Poland, imported more from the non-Communist 
world in 1966 than in 1958 (considerably more in the case of Rumania, as to 
be expected, and surprisingly also Bulgaria) and, again with the exception of 
Poland, exported more to this area. The following figures, moreover, show that 
in general, the share of the Western industrial powers in the Comecon countries’ 
trade with the non-Communist world is also growing. First of all, the figures 


for imports (sources: pages 25—28): 


i 


Share of Imports from EEC, USA, Great Britain and Japan in Soviet-Bloc Countries’ 
Imports from the Non-Communist World, 1958 and 1966 


(Percentages) 

1958 
USSR vies s4 adie eines Na 28.6 
Eastern Germany .......... 60.4 
Poland ........e ee ee eee nares 63.1 
Czechoslovakia .........605 38.9 
Hungary cisiesesde ease 52.4 
Rumania: esse sss Arenes 59.4 
Bulgaria ......... cee eee eee 60.9 


1966 
35.2 
62.2 
50.5 
45.5 
51.2 
72.7 
66.8 


‘Thus, once more it is only in the case of Poland that one can speak of a 
negative trend. In general, Poland’s neglect of trade with the West is in line with 
her political course. On the other hand, a growing interest in hard currency on 
the part of Poland is suggested by the following table (sources: pages 25—28): 
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- Share of Exports to EEC, USA, G-eat Britain and Japan 
in ‘Soviet-Bloc Countries’ Exports to the Non-Communist World, 1958 and 1966 


(Percentages) 


We see that only Eastern Germany and Bulgaria show a negative trend. In 
the case of Eastern Germany, this is largely accounted for by the development 


of exports to Western Germany. 


Of especial interest are the following figures, compiled from the final tables 
in the survey, which illustrate the tole of the Communist countries in EEC. 


trade and vice versa (sources: pages 25—32): 


1958 


39.8 
61.7 
49.1 
33.1 


46.4 


56.3 
57.1 


1966 


41.5 
55.3 
55.1 
39.1 
48.6 
62.7 
54.9 


Share of the “Socialist Camp” in EEC Trade with Non-EEC Countries, 1958 and 1966 


(Percentages) 


“Socialist CAB? bite Gn Bee bee tal ea ewe 
European East-Bloc Countries .. . .........- > 
Yugoslavia 


Cuba... ... 


` Percentages) 


These two tables show that the EEC (as: distinct from Great Britain and 
Japan) is playing but a minor rolé in the’ intensification ‘of East-West trade. 
They show, in fact, that, in the foreseeable future at least, the EEC runs no 
appreciable risk to ‘its independence as a result of increased trade with Comecon. 
The problems arising from a possible embargo policy, however, ate not discussed - 


in the EEC survey. 
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— EEC Imports — 
, 1958 ` 1966. 
7.0 8.9 
5.4 6.9 
0.8 1.1 
0.2 0.1 
0.6 


—EEC Exports— 
1958 1966 
8.6 - 98 
5.1 7.0 
1.2 157 
04 -0.1 
1.9 1.1 





Imports - Exports 
1958 1966 1958 1966 ' 
20.0 17.9 23.4 20.8 
51.4 53.2 57.3 49.9 
26.9 26.9 27.3 29.0 
305 27.6 24.5 265 
40.6 37.5 ` 39.2 41.0 
51:3 54.3 50.0 48.3 
55.0 53.5 49.6 41.4 


Stefan C. Stolte 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


May 1968 


S 


In May, as during the previous month, the USSR was preoccupied with trying to 
counteract the emancipatory movement in Czechoslovakia and preparing to expand its 
sphere of influence in Southern Asia and the Indian Ocean. 


In the entire Soviet bloc, concern, and indeed disagreement, over the developments 
in Czechoslovakia was manifested in a flurry of political activity. On May 4, Czecho- 
slovakia’s leaders were hurriedly summoned to Moscow for a conference on “coordinat- 
ing the activities” of the two Communist parties. Two days later, Czech Foreign 
Minister Hajek visited Moscow at the invitation of his Soviet colleague Gromyko. On 
May 8, a top-level meeting of Soviet, East German, Polish, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
Party leaders took place in the Soviet capital (the Czechs and Rumanians were not 
invited). TASS issued a sharp protest against statements made in the Czech press on the 
tole of the Soviet State Security Committee (KGB) ın the death of Jan Masaryk in 1948. 
Kosygin arrived ‘in Czechoslovakia on a ten-day visit for medical treatment and an 

“exchange of opinions,” only to depart prematurely. 


“Pressure was also applied to the Czechs via the Warsaw Pact and through the 
personal influence of Soviet military men who participated 1n the liberation of Czecho- 
slovakia from German occupation. The marshals and generals (Konev, Moskalenko, 
Zhadov, Lelyushenko, etc.) who went to Prague to celebrate Victory Day (May 8) 
did not confine themselves to making ceremonial speeches, but also toured factories 
exhorting the workers to be on their ee against dangerous tendencies in the Czecho- 
slovak intellectual world. 


The visit to Prague on May 17 of ‘Grechko, Yepishev, Koshevoi, Bisyarin and 
Ogarkov was of a more official nature. It was preceded by rumors that Soviet and 
other Warsaw Pact troops, would be dispatched to Czechoslovakia for maneuvers. So 
far, however, there has been official word only of staf maneuvers (on both Polish and 
Czech territory). 

This concern of the Soviet military leaders is, of course, quite understandable, since 
the recent developments in Czechoslovakia also affect the plans of the Warsaw Pact’s 
Supreme Command. 


The most conspicuous features of Soviet attempts at political expansion in the 
Middle East and Southern Asia during the month were: 


(1) the ten-day visit to Iran, starting on May 17, of Chief of the General Staff Marshal 
, Zakharov, who made an inspection tour of Iranian military establishments (this followed 
a statement of protest by the Soviet government against the US plan to bring about a 
defensive agreement between Turkey, Iran, Iraq and the small Arab emirates; the 
conclusion of such agfeenients in the Persian Gulf region, said TASS, posed a threat 
to the USSR’s southern borders); 

(2) the continued strengthening: of ties with India and Pakistan—a consequence of 
Kosygin’s visit’'to these countries in ALES and of the conclusion of new economic 
agreements with them; and 


(3) the presence for several weeks of vessels of the Soviet Pacific Fleet in the Indian 
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Thus, in May too, the Soviet state resorted to demonstrations of pawer in an effort 
to compensate for the ideological weakness of its bloc. N.G. 


* 


In the first half of the month, articles reflecting disapproval of developments in 
Czechoslovakia began to make their appearance in Soviet newspapers. An example is 
the article “Whose Interests Did Tomas Masaryk Defend?” published by Sovetskaya 
Rossiya on May 14 as a reaction to demands by Czech public opinion to restore the 
founder and first President of an independent Czechoslovakia to his rightful place in 
the country’s history. On the flimsy basis of the story Vozmezdiye (Retribution) by 
Soviet writer Vasily Ardamatsky and a work by the Czech “orthodox Party” historian 
Vaclav Kral, Masaryk is presented as the organizer of an attempt on Lenin’s life. He is 
also, for good measure, accused of once having Lad designs on Soviet Russia, having 
conferred upon himself the title of “master of Siberia and half Russia.” 


Such devices are, of course, not néw, and abound in Soviet histories of the USSR’s 
non-Russian peoples. What 1s perhaps most signiicant ın the article under discussion, 
however, is its vituperative tone; the author exclzims, for example, that “only an out- 
and-out villain could have made an attempt on a life of such inestimable value to mankind 
as Lenin’s.” In fact, Tomas Masaryk was not particularly interested in Lenin, and after 
the October Revolution did everything he could to extricate the Czech Legion from 
Russia. The Bolsheviks themselves provoked the clash with the Legion by their attempts 
to disarm it. 

Among other indictments of Tomas Masaryk and the “botrgeois nationalistic” 
Czechoslovak Republic, the following deserves especial attention. Whereas previously 
the Germany entry into Czechoslovakia in 1938 was regarded by Soviet historians as a 
deal concluded by the Western democracies witk Nazi Germany to the detriment of 
Czechoslovakia with a view to inducing Germany to attack the Soviet Union, we are 
told in the Sovetskaya Rossiya article that 


In 1938, the followers of Masaryk’s anti-popular course failed to accept the Soviet Union’s 
offer of military aid to a Czechoslovakia faced with the threat of occupation by Hitler. They carelessly 
sacrificed their country’s independence merely in order to give Fascist Germany the opportunity of 
destroying the Soviet Union. 


Much might be said about the part played by the USSR, in particular its offer of 
military “assistance,” in the Czechoslovak crisis of 1938—not to speak of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact concluded in the following year. PLU. 


* 


In April, a three-day conference of “progressive anti-imperialist forces of the 
Mediterranean” took place in Rome. Seventeen political parties from twelve countries 
were represented, including the Communist paries of France, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Morocco, the Algerian National Liberation Front, the Progressive 
Party of the Working People of Cyprus (AKEL), the Arab Socialist Union, the Portu- 
guese Patriotic Front for National Liberation, the Greek United Democratic Leftist 
Party (EDA), the Turkish Workers’ Party, the Syrian Baath Party and the Italian 
Socialist Party for Proletarian Unity. 

According to Pravda (April 10, 1968), the purpose of the conference was ; to work out 
a common plan of action aimed at turning the Mediterranean into a “sea of peace.” 
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Izvestia commentator V. Kobysh wrote (April 16): “It was in all respects an unusual 
meeting. Governmental delegations...were sitting at the same negotiating table as 
representatives of revolutionary parties operating underground.” In the political 
resolution adopted at the conference it was declared, among other things, that “the 
Mediterranean, along with South-West Asia [sic], has now become one of the main 
areas for the implementation of the United States’ aggressive policy and ‘strategy of 
global domination.’” Delegates called for the liquidation of US and British mulitary 
bases in the area, the withdrawal of the US Sixth Fleet from the Mediterranean, and the 
dissolution of the US-Spanish defense treaty and NATO. 


At the same time, there was a certain amount of friction at the conference, on which 
the Soviet press preferred to remain silent. The Istanbul newspaper Dänya reported 
(April 13, 1968) that the Yugoslav delegate Josip Djerdja insisted on rejection of the 
naval presence in the Mediterranean of any non-Mediterranean country, and not only 
the USA and Great Britain, and that he even went so far as to refuse to sign the joint 
communiqué. The Yugoslav delegation also expressed displeasure at the fact that the 
left-wing Israeli parties had not been invited to send representatives. S.T., 


* 


A significant event in the history of the Soviet armed forces was the recent voyage 
from Vladivostock to the Indian Ocean of a detachment of vessels of the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet. The detachment, commanded by the Fleet’s Commander, Admiral Nikolai 
Amelko, and consisting of the cruiser “Dmitri Pozharsky,” the rocket carrier “Gordy” 
and the anti-submarine vessel “Steregushchy,” set out on March 14 on a “friendly” 
visit to India, arriving ın Madras on March 27 and later proceeding to Bombay. It left 
India on April 6—but not, as reported by Krasnaya zvezda on April 9, for “native shores.” 
Although the “Gordy,” with students of the Pacific Higher Naval School on board, 
made for Vladivostok, the other two ships, under the command of Rear Admiral 
N. I. Khovrin, departed on another “friendly” visit to Somalia. No information was 
given on the subsequent movements of Admiral Amelko, but he apparently flew 
straight back from India to Moscow in order, to attend a meeting of the Party Central 
Committee. The “Dmitry Pozharsky” and the “Steregushchy” arrived in Somalia on 
April 17, remaining until April 25. They then paid a “friendly” visit to Iraq which 
lasted from May 11 to May 19, and followed up with a “goodwill” visit to the Pakistani 
port of Karachi from May 25 to June 2. The next port of call was Bandar Abbas (Iran), 
whete the two vessels arrived on June 5 on a visit scheduled to last five days. 

This is the first time that surface vessels of the Soviet Pacific Fleet have made such 
a prolonged and wide-ranging voyage. Of particular significance are the transit times 
involved: 13 days all the way from Vladivostok to India via the Malacca Straits; 11 days 
from India to Somalia; as much as 16 days from Somalia to Iraq (a distance little more 
than a third of that between Vladivostok and India); and 6 days from Iraq to Pakistan 
(a voyage which should have taken three days at the most). All this indicates that the 
real purpose of the visits of “friendship” and “goodwill” was to study navigating con- 
ditions off the shores of the Middle East and Southern Asia. P. K. 


* 
{ 


As reported in Trad (May 22—25, 1968), a regular plenary meeting of the All- 
Union Central Council df Trade Unions took place on May 21 and 22 at which resolu- 
tions were adopted on (1) improving the work of trade unions’ cultural and educational 
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institutions in accordance with the resolutions passed by the Party Central Committee 
the previous month; (2) the organization of workers’ summer vacation; and (3) im- 
proving trade union work in the sphere of social insurance. 

The first of these resolutions, like the pertinent speech delivered by Council Secretary 
T. N. Nikolayeva, testifies to the grave concern felt by the Soviet leaders over the 
growing political indifference among trade union members. Nikolayeva called upon 
Soviet citizens to be “vigilant” and wage an “aggressive and uncompromising” war 
against “hostile ideology.” In the resolution, the most important task of the trade 
unions was described as “cultivating Communist convictions in the workers.” The 
trade union press was asked to keep the workers better informed on the domestic and 
foreign policies of Party and government. The resolution also called for stricter control 
over movie repertoires and a tightening-up of work discipline. 

The creation of adequate conditions for workers’ summer vacations is also a problem. 
The relevant resolution admits that “enhancement of the network of sanatoria, rest 
homes and sports facilities is not keeping pace with the growing number of white- and 
blue-collar workers.” In addition, the number of free days has been almost doubled by 
the introduction of the five-day week. : 

The resolution on social insurance maintains that the USSR has “the highest level of 
allowances for temporary disablement in the world” (this 1s presumably in terms of 
percentage of earnings). During the past four years, it is said, the amount of social 
security benefits paid out increased by 44 percent. This may be accounted for by in- 
creases in the number of workers, 12 the variety and level of benefits, and in the incidence 
of sickness and injury. The latter is implied by the resolution’s call for “a réduction in 
the losses due to. temporary disability,” which really amounts to an appeal to Soviet 
doctors to be stricter about certifying people as unfit for work. The resolution further 
points to the need to concentrate on “eliminating the causes of sickness and injury 
among workers”—~an indirect admission that working conditions in the USSR are not 
what they should be. A factory doctor said at the meeting that “there is still plenty of 
room at the factory for a further reduction of sickness.” It is not without reason that 
statistics on sickness and injuries among Soviet workers are still kept secret. F.H. 


* 


From May 14 to 17, an all-Union economic conference took place in Moscow with 
the participation of planners, managers and economists. Among the speakers was 
A. M. Rumyantsev, Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Rum- 
yantsev expressed the view that while use had to be made in the Soviet economy of the 
law of value, planning was also necessary to prevent disproportions. He also emphasized 
the need for “democratic centralism” in regulating not only the production but also the 
distribution and consumption of “material wealth.” As regards the organization of 
industry, Rumyantsev spoke out in favor of transferrmg some of the prerogatives of 
ministries and enterprises to intermediate agencies—namely, production associations. 
Such a measure, in his opinion, would relieve the ministries of much trivial work and 
also make for better supervision of enterprises. R.Z. 


* 


According to a report in Jzvestia (May 23, 1968), by May 20, about 109,000,000 
hectares of land in the USSR were under spring crops, while a further 27,000,000 hectares 
remaimed to be sown with,grain, incustrial crops end vegetables. This means that nearly 
2,000,000 hectares less will have been sown to spring crops this year than last year. 
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This year, for the first time, the Soviet press has omitted to publish regular reports 
on the hectarage sown to spring crops. Instead, detatled'accounts are given of the way 
in which field work is being hampered by bad weather. The Voronezh Oblast, Western 
Siberia and Kazakhstan are regions mentioned specifically in this connection. 


On May 28, the newspaper Se/skaya zbiza printed a review on the situation as regards 
the sowing of sugar beet. It seems that in the majority of beet-growing republics sowing 
_ also took place under unfavorable weather conditions. Warm periods alternated with 

cold, and there was severe desiccation of the land. In many places, seedlings were severely 
, damaged by frost, so that resowing was necessary. In the Ukraine alone, 59,000 hectares 
were resown, as were considerable areas in Kazakhstan, the Krasnoyarsk Krai and other 
regions. 


Cotton sowing in the Central Asian republics was mean delayed by dry and 
cold weather. In many regions, cotton seeds failed to sprout. In Turkestan alone, 35,000 
hectares had to be resown. 


` Tn the-early part of the month, Tadzhikistan was hit by heavy rain and hailstorms. 
A part of the crop was washed away, while in other cases the soil became heavily 
compacted and the seeds were trapped under a crust of soil. In several areas in Tadzhiki- 
stan, the cotton was afflicted by root rot following prolonged rainfall. 


` A dry summer is predicted for the Central Asian republics, and the press has already 
issued warnings to state and collective farms in Turkmenia and Uzbekistan to save water 
(Selskaya zhizn, May 15, 1968). ; : $. K. 

É pa 

Stroitelnaya gazeta (May 22, 1968) reports that, as of the beginning of this year, there 
were 55,000 kilometers of underground gas pipeline in the USSR, and 15,000,000 living 
units—houses or apartments—were supplied with gas. Of these, however, only 1,728,000 
were in rural areas. This means that 46.3 percent of the urban population and only 
7.5 percent of the rural population is connected to the gas network—a result of the fact 
that gas’began to be brought to the cities a eat ee: ago, and to rural areas 
- only in 1963. 

At the Twenty-Third Party Congress, it was planned to increase these percentages 
to 50+55 and 20—25 respectively during the course of the 1966—70 Five-Year Plan. In 
absolute figures, as many as 110, 000 inhabitants will be affected, a one-third of them in 
rural areas. 

The “Soyuzgazifikatsiya” department set up under the Gas Ministry for this purpose 
comprises eight complex trusts with 34 construction and installation divisions. It has 
the status of a “main department” (glavnoye upravieniye). Each of the eight trusts has a 
. planning and estimates office which concludes contracts for supplying the population 
with mains and liquefied gas. Every day, over 1,000 motor trucks and over 5,000 railroad 
tank cars deliver liquefied gas to consumption points; in addition, a special fleet of 
vessels on the, rivers Ob and Irtysh supplies gas to the northern regions of the USSR. 


During 1968, 1969 and 1970, a further 3,874,000 living units in rural areas are to be 
supplied with gas. However, the pace of construction and installation will have to be 
doubled with effect from this year if this is to be achieved: at present, “Soyuzgazifikat- 
siya” is managing only 550,000—560,000 living units per year. Moreover, there is no 
efficient system for the supply of mains and liquefied gas. The “ministries of the com- 
munal economy” of the Union republics are erecting gas-filling stations in an un- 
éoordinated fashion which conflicts with the‘general developmental trend of the Soviet 
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gas industry. The State Planning Committee (Gosplan) is failing to secure a balanced 
distribution of capital investments between town and country in the ‘sphere under 
discussion, and too little domestic gas equipment is being produced. G. V. 


* 


The recently issued handbook SSSR v tsifrakb v 1967 godu (The USSR in Figures in 
1967) contains the following demographic statistics. 

As of January 1, 1968, the population of the USSR was 236,689,000 (130,900,000 
urban and 105,800, 000 rural inhabitants). The overall population growth i in 1967 was 
' therefore 2,288,000. The number of urban inhabitants rose by 2,900,000, while that of 
rural inhabitants dropped by 600,000. Changes also occurred in the social composition 
of the Soviet population. The kolkhoz population was 53,300,000, and thus accounted 
for only 22.6 percent of the total population (in 1966, 23.3 percent), An interesting fact 
is that, over the past nine years, the proportion of the members of kolkhoz families to 
the total population has been dropping by one percent per year. According to the census 
of January 15, 1959, they numbered 65,600,000, and accounted for 31.4 percent of the 
Soviet population. During the same period, the nuthber of kolkhoz farmsteads fell by 
over 2,000,000 from 17,400,000 to 15,300,000. 

In 1967, the Soviet birth rate experienced its siggest drop for a number of years— 
from 18.2 to 17.4 per thousand. On the basis of these figures ıt can be calculated that 
over 150,000 fewer babies were born in the Soviet Union in 1967 than in 1966. The 
death rate, on the other hand, rose from 7.3 to 7.6, an increase in absolute figures of 
some 75, 000. The latter development is ascribed in the handbook to the epidemic of 
influenza i in February and March of 1967. 

In 1965 and 1966, the Soviet population increased by 2,500,000 and 2,600,000 
respectively, in which connection it' was assumed that the downward trend of the 
natural population growth had stopped. From 1959 to 1964, the birth rate fell from 
` 25.0 to 18.4, rising slightly in the following year to 18.5. The figures for 1967 show 
that the birth rate is continuing to decrease. As a result of this and of the increased death 
rate, the natural population increase dropped from 10.9 to 9.8 per thousand. 

Population figures for the Union republics ‘which take account of migration, it 
should be remembered) show that the population of the RSFSR increased by a modest 
600,000, or by 100,000 less than in 1966; that of the Ukraine by 400,000 (the same as 
1966); that of Belorussia by 76,000 (a slight decrease); and those of all other republics 
save the Uzbek, Kirghiz and Turkmen SSR’s also by slightly decreased amounts. - 

' Y.M. 


* 


Preparations for marking in 1970 the centenary of the birth of Lenin—among other 
things, the “founder of militant atheism’—are already under way. Part of these prep- 
arations is an intensification of the attacks upon Western preachers and writers on 
religion who publish information on the position of the Church and on the problem of 
religion in general. Such attacks, which began in the nineteen-thirties, are part of the 
work regularly required of professional atheists and of members of the hierarchy of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. Recently, Patriarch Aleks:i denied ‘statements contained in the 
book Opium of the People: The Christian Religios in the USSR, by the Rev. Michael 
Bourdeaux (London, 1965); Metropolitans Nikodim and Pimen condemned statements 
made at a press interview by Archbishop Antonii of Geneva on behalf of believers 10 
the USSR, and Irine: (Zuzemil), Bishop of the Moscow Patriarchate in the German 
Federal Republic (West German Vicariate of the Diocese of Berlin), censured, in Hebe 
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der Zeit (Münster, February 18, 1968), an article contributed to the same paper on 
August 20, 1967, by Father Johannes Chrysostomus, of the Benedictine monastery of 
Niederalteich, in which reference was made to the dependeat position of the Moscow 
hierarchy. 

The subservience of this position is sometimes SO apparent that the utterances of 
chuich officials in the USSR lose all power to convince, and so the authorities prefer to 


. rely on the work of the professional atheists. The journal Nauka i religiya (1968, No. 3), 


for example, contains two open letters by one such propagandist, I. Kryvelev, to Father 
Mikhail Rodzyanko, who 1s a regular contributor to the BBC’s religious broadcasts 
to the Soviet Union. In these, the author “unmasks” the arguments adduced to prove 
Christ’s historical existence. The issue also offers an “exposure of. the falsifiers from 
the West German Catholic journal Herder-Korrespondenz,” ın which exception is taken 
to the view that the movement to “modernize” religion (in particular the Orthodox 


' Church) is a sign of strength, not decline. 


From May 26 to June 2, thé fiftieth anniversary of. the restoration of the Russian 
patriarchate was celebrated at Zagorsk with the participation of delegations from non- 
Orthodox churches abroad. As happened to Solzhenitsyn’s letter to the Fourth Writers’ 
Congress,.an “Historical, Canonical and Legal Note” compiled for the occasion by 
Archbishop Yermogen (Golubev), now long in disgrace, was carefully suppressed. In 
this note, the Archbishop observes that the restoration of the patriarchate in 1917 was 
supposed to liberate the Church from dependence on the state; the present Patriarchate, 
however, could not be regarded as continuing the traditions of that established ın 1917. 
Indeed, the celebrations in Zagorsk are one`more example of how in the USSR the 
truth is systematically concealed under a veil of propaganda. It is only to be hoped that 
the Western delegates at the celebrations were not deceived by an outward show of 
pomp and splendor. i o. R N.T. 


* 


On May 14, the Second RSFSR Composers’ Congress was held in the Large Hall of 
the Moscow Conservatory with the participation of delegates from all the RSFSR’s 
autonomous republics and many other representatives of its musical community. 

‘The congress was distinguished primarily by the replacement as First Board Secretary 
of the RSFSR:Composers’ Union of Dimitri Shostakovich, who had served many years 
in this capacity, by G. Sviridov, who was elected unanimously. According to the 
newspaper Sovetskaya kultura (May 18, 1968), Shostakovich asked to be relieved of his 
post on account of poor health. However, his replacement had been expected if only 
because he was one of a number of Soviet artists and scientists who had signed a letter 


‘of protest against the sentencing of the writers Sinyavsky, Daniel, Ginzburg, etc. In his 


extremely brief speech, Shostakovich gave no indication of any other reason for his 
surrender of his post than the official one, confining himself to such platitudes as “We 
have done a lot, and done it well; we must do still more, and do ıt better. Such 1s the 
appeal of the Soviet people and our Communist Pafty.” 

There followed a speech by S. A. Balasanyan, .one of the board secretaries of the 


_ RSFSR Composers’ Union, who emphasized that -. å 


- The fundamental ideological and artistic principles of Soviet art, namely its popular character 
[narodnost], Party spirit [ bartisnost] and realism, offer plenty of scope for creativity. 


Significantly enough, neither here nor elsewhere i in his speech did Balasanyan oo 
of “socialist realism. ei 8 B. R 
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Chronicle of Events 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1968 


1 Publication of May Day order of Defense 
Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. 
Grechko. 

May Day parade on Red Square of Moscow 
Garrison troops, commanded by First Deputy 
Commander in Chief of Moscow Military 
District, Colonel General Y. Ivanovsky, and 
taken by Grechko. Speech delivered by 


Grechko. Parade followed by demonstration. ` 


Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers give dinner in honor of those attend- 
ing May Day parade on Red Square and foreign 
guests at May Day celebrations in Moscow. 


All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
holds reception in honor of foreign trade 
union and workers’ delegations in Moscow for 
May Day celebrations. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Central Committee Politburo Member A. J. 
Pelše leaves Moscow for East Berlin to attend 
international “‘scientific’ meeting dedicated 
to 150th anniversary of birth of Karl Marx. 
Principal speech, on “The Significance and 
Vital Force of the Teaching of Karl Marx in 
Our Time,” to be delivered by First Secretary 
of Central Committee of East German Socialist 
Unity Party and Chairman of East German 
State Council Walter Ulbricht. 


Protocol on development of Indo-Soviet 
collaboration in peaceful use of atomic energy 
signed in Delhi, for USSR by First Deputy 
Chairman of State Committee for the Use of 
Atomic Energy I. D. Morokhov. 


Publication of communiqué on friendly 
vigit paid to Moscow April 28—30 by Yugoslav 
President Tito on his way home from Iran. 
Frank exchange of opinions took place 
between Tito on the one hand, and Party 
Secretary General L.I. Brezhnev, Chairman 
of Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny, 
Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. Ko- 
sygin, etc., on the other, on Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations, major international problems, above 
all Vietnam, the Near East, European security 
and the conclusion of a nuclear nonprolif- 
eration treaty, as well as questions concerning 


the international Communist and workers’ 
micvement. 


2 Contract under which the USSR is to plan and 
build a series of radio broadcasting stations in 
Pakistan signed in Rawalpindi in accordance 
with Soviet-Pakistani agreement on economic 
and technical cooperation. 


4 Czech delegation comprising First Secretary 
of Central Committee of Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Alexander Dubček, Prime 
M:nister Oldrich Černík, National Assembly 
Ctairman Jozef Smrkovsky and First Secretary 
of Central Committee of Slovak Communist 
Party Vasil Bilak (all four are also members of , 
Presidium of Central Committee of Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party), arrives in Moscow 
or brief comradely visit in response to in- 
viation by Soviet Communist Party Central 
Committee and Soviet government. Opinions 
exchanged on the situation in the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia, activities of Soviet and Czech 
Communist parties, current international 
problems and problems facing the interna- 
tional Communist and workers’ movement. 

Soviet delegation led by Health Minister 
Academician B. V. Petrovsky leaves Moscow 
for Geneva to attend regular session of 
World Health Assembly dedicated to twentieth 
anniversary of World Health Organization. 


5 Press Day. 

Ceremonial meetings marking the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Karl Marx held in 
Moscow (where speech is delivered by Party 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member M. A. Suslov), Leningrad, Kiev, 
Minsk, Tashkent, Baku, Kishinev, Frunze, 
Yerevan, Ashkhabad and other Soviet cities. 

Announcement that, by a decree of April 26, 
1968, Supreme Soviet Presidium has ratified 
Soviet-US consular convention signed in 
Moscow on June 1, 1964. 


6 Czech Foreign Minister Jiri Hajek, accomp- 
anied by Head of Czech Foreign Ministry’s 
First Department Paris, counselor Pechota and 


others, arrives in Moscow on friendly visit in 
response to invitation by Soviet Foreign 
Minister A. A. Gromyko. 


Newly appointed Czech Ambassador to 
USSR Vladimir Koucky presents credentials 
to Podgorny. 

Podgorny receives visiting Bulgarian Natio- 
nal Assembly delegation led by Candidate 
Member of Bulgarian Communist Party 
Central Committee Politburo and Minister of 
Internal Trade Peko Takov. 


7 Radio Day. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-220.” 


Conference of ministers of higher and 
special secondary education of Union republics 
and heads of educational departments of other 
ministries and government departments, de- 
voted to intensification of ideological education 
in higher and special secondary educational 
institutions and preparations for centenary of 
Lenin’s birth, comes to an end in Moscow. 
Speeches delivered by Deputy Higher and 
Special Secondary Education Ministers 
N. L Mokhov and N. F. Krasnov. Further 
participants included Head of Party Central 
Commiuttee’s Science and Educational Insti- 
tutions Department S. P. Trapeznikov and 
other responsible officials of Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers. 


8 Bulgarian, Hungarian, East German and 
Polish Communist Party leaders Todor 
Zhivkov, Janos Kadar, Walter Ulbricht and 
Wladyslaw Gomulka arrive in Moscow. 
Meeting with Brezhnev, Podgorny, Kosygin 
and Soviet Party Central Committee Secretary 
K. F. Katushev takes place during which 
current international problems and problems 
facing the world Communist and workers’ 
movement arè discussed, and information ex- 
changed on domestic developments. 


Soviet military delegation comprising Mar- 
shals of the Soviet Union I. S. Konev and 
K. S. Moskalenko, Generals of the Army 
A. S. Zhado¥ and D. D. Lelyushenko, Colonel 
Generals A. I. Rodimtsev and K. V. Krainyu- 
kov, Colonel General of Aviation A. I. Po- 
kryshkin, Lieutenant General of Aviation 
I. N. Kozhedub and other officers who 
participated in liberation of Czechoslovakia 
from German occupation leaves for Prague to 


attend celebrations of twenty-third anniversary 
of latter event. 


Publication of report of interview given to 
Czech Communist Party newspaper Redi 
Právo by Party Central Committee First 
Secretary Alexander Dubček on recent visit 
of Czech delegation to Moscow. Dubéck, says 
report, told newspaper that visit had been 
motivated by desire of new Czech leaders to 
establish personal contacts with their Soviet 
colleagues and exchange views on current 
aspects of Soviet-Czech relations, the inter- 
national situation and the world Communist 
movement; he also observed that Soviet 
leaders had expressed concern lest democ- 
ratization in Czechoslovakia be used against 
socialism. 

Publication of TASS statement protesting 
against recent speculations in the Western and 
Czechoslovak press that Soviet security 
agents were involved in death of Czech 
Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk in 1948. 

Joint session of the Institute of Philosophy 
and the Scientific Council of the Academy of 
Sciences, devoted to the history of social 
thought, opened by Academician F. V. Kon- 
stantinov with a speech on Marx’s teaching 
and its present significance and attended by 
scholars from Moscow, Leningrad and other 
Soviet.cities as well as from Eastern Germany, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Mon- 
golia, comes to an end. 


Publication of order of the day issued by 
Defense Minister Grechko to mark the 
twenty-third anniversary of the cessation of 
hostilities against Germany. 


Kosygin receives Secretary of Central Com- 
mittee of Vietnamese Workers’ Party and 
Minister in North Vietnamese government 
Xuan Thuy, who is in Moscow øn route for 
Paris, where he will represent North Vietnam 
at meeting with US representative. 


Gomulka and Zhivkov leave Moscow for 
home (see entry under May 8). 

Announcement that prizes and diplomas of 
USSR Defense Ministry for best literary works 
on present-day life in Soviet Army and Navy 
have been awarded to N. Kambulov, for novel 
Razvodyasheby ysshehs ne prisbel (The Corporal 
of the Guard is Not Back Yet); G. Semenikhin, 
for novel Kosmonaviy zbivut na zemle (Cos- 
monauts Live on the Earth); and N. Gor- 
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bachev, for story Zvexdnoye tyagoteniye elke 
Gravitation). 


10 Death of Party Central Committee Candidate 
Member Marshal of the Soviet Union V. D. 
Sokolovsky. 

Kadar leaves Moscow for home (see entry 
‘under May 8). 

Announcement that’ Soviet academicians 
P. L. Kapitsa and M. D. Millionshchikov have 
been elected honorary members of American 
Academy of Artsand Sciences. 


11 Announcement that Ulbricht is relaxing in the 
USSR. in response to, invitation by Central 
Committee of Soviet Communist Party follow- 
ing talks in Moscow (see entry under May 8). 


12 Plenary meeting ‘of Soviet-French working 
group for petroleum and gas industry takes 
place in Moscow. Reports delivered on new 
boring methods, underground storage of 
natural gas, development of geophysical 
equipment ‘and present state and future 
development of Soviet and French petroleum 


refining industries. 


13 Twentieth anniversary of establishment of 
diplomatic relations ‘between USSR and 
“Pakistan. 


Tenth . anniversary of Soviet-Mongolian 
Friendship Society. 


Candidate Member of Politburo, of Central ` 


Committee of Hungarian Socialist Worke1s’ 
Party and Hungarian Minister of Culture and 
Education Pál Uku and his Deputy Minister 
Karoly Polinszky arrive in Moscow in response 
to invitation by Ministry of Higter’ and 
Special Secondary Education. 


„Announcement that cruiser “Dmitri Po- 

zharsky” and anti-submarine vessel “Stere- 
gusbchy”’ of Soviet Pacific Fleet have arrived 
in Iragi port of Umm-Qasr on friendly visit 
under command of Rear Admural N. I. Khov- 
rin, ' 
- Signing, in Moscow of 1968 program of 
cultural cooperation between Soviet Asso- 
ctation for Friendship with Afrıcan Peoples 
and Congolese Peoples’ Friendship Asso- 
ciation. 


Approval of plans for frst stage of Yerevan 
Automobile Plant, to tum ‘out several thou- 
sands of 800-1 000-kilogtam-capacity vans 
each year. First stage is to begin eae at 
foll capacity in 1971. i 


14 Second RSFSR Composers’ Congress opened 
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in Moscow by Dimitri Shostakovich. Party 
Central Committee Politburo Member and 
Chairman of RSFSR Council of Ministers 
G. I. Voronov is among those present. Speech 
on “Russian Music Today” delivered by board 
secretary of RSFSR Cornposers? Union 
S. A. Balasanyan, 


All-Union conference on improving eco- 
nomic planning, attend by over 2,000 persons, 
opens in Moscow. Speech delivered by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers and 
Chiirman of State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov. Further partici- 
pants are First Deputy Chairmen of Council 
of Ministers and Members of Party Central 
Committee Politburo K. T. Mazurov and 
D. S. Polyansky, Politburo Member A. N. 
Shelepin, Politburo Cardidate Member and 
Party Central Committee Secretary D. F. Usti- 
nov, Party Central Committee Secretary 
M. S. Solomentsev, and Deputy Chairmen of 
Council of Ministers V. E. Dymshits, M. T. 
Ye=remov, V. A. Kirillin, L T Novikov and 
L. V. Smirnov. 


Delegation of East German Socialist Unity 
Patty officials led by Central Committee 
Secretary Werner Lamberz arrives in Moscow 
on study visit ın response to invitation by 
Soviet Communist Party Central Committee. 


Conference on educational work of museums, 
convened by UNESCO's International Council 
of Museums and attended by specialists from 
18 countries, opens in Leningrad. It is the 
first conference of its kind. 


Delegation from Czechoslovak Central Council 
of Trade Unions, led by Council Chairman 
Karel Polaček, arrives in Moscow on, friendly 
vis:t ım response to invitation by Soviet All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. - 
British parliamentary delegation led by 
Rt. Hon. F. T. Willey (House of Commons, 
Labor) and comprising Lord Hankey (House 
of Lords), R. Short, M. Edelman, W. A. Wil- 
kins, E. Lyons (House of Commons, Labor), 
J. Knight, Sir Cyril Osborne, Sir Neill Cooper- 
Key and J. H. Osborn (House of Commons, 
Conservative) arrives in Moscow on reciprocal 
vis:t at invitation of USSR Supreme Soviet. 
All-Russian Conference of Educational 
Werkers, devoted to preparations for the 
implementation of universal secondary educa- 
tion for young people, begins in Moscow. 
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Participants include Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member and Chairman of RSFSR 
Council of Ministers G. I. Voronov, Head of 
Party Central Committee’s Science and 
Educational Institutions Department S. P. 
Trapeznikov, Minister of Education M. A. 


Prokofev, President of the Academy of Peda-' 


gogic Sciences V. M. Khvostov, and ministers 
of education of the autonomous republics. 


Announcement that, in accordance with ` 


agreement between Soviet, and Yugoslav 
governments, vessels from Yugoslav Danube- 
Sava Flotilla are to pay fmendly visit .to 
Izmail in latter half of May in reciprocation of 
visit paid to Novi Sad by vessels of Soviet 


_Black Sea Fleet in September 1967. 


Second RSFSR Composers’ Congress comes 
to an end in Moscow after having elected new 


‘ board of RSFSR Composers’ Union. 
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Soviet military delegation led by Defense 
Minister Grechko and including Head of 
Central Political Department of Army and 
Navy General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, 


Marshal of the Soviet Unton P. K. Koshevo1 -` 
and Colonel Generals V. Z. Bisyarin and ` 


N. V. Ogarkov, leaves Moscow for Prague 
on official visit ın response to invitation by 
Czechoslovak Minister of National Defense, 
Colonel General Martin Dzur, to become 
acquainted with new Czech Army command, 


exchange experience and discuss questions of | 


common interest, including the state of the 
Soviet and Czech Armies 

Kosygin arrives in Czechoslovakia for brief 
rest and medical treatment following invitation 
by Presidium of Central Committee of Czech 
Communist Party and Czech government. ° 

Newly elected board of RSFSR Composers’ 
Union confirms in office Union’s new twenty- 
man secretariat. G. Sviridov elected First 
Secretary, replacing Dimitri Shostakovich, 
who asked to be released from this post on 
account of poor health Shostakovich elected 
board secretary. ~ 

Conference attended by specialists from 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgana 
and devoted to establishing the main trends up 
to 1980 in research on the production of 
high-quality ‘foodstuffs comes to an end at 
the V. I. Lenin All-Union Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Announcement that the world’s first sym- 
posium on problems of geochemical infor- 
mation has come to an end in the USSR. 
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All-Union conference on theoretical problems 
of proletarian internationalism, organized by 
Institute of Philosophy of USSR Academy of 
Sciences, latter Academy’s Scientific Council 
on Laws of Development of Social Relations 
and Spiritual Life of Soctalist Society, and Al- 
Union “‘Znaniye” Society, comes to an end 
near Serpukhov (Moscow Oblast). Introduc- 
tory speech delivered by Cortesponding 
Member of Academy of Sciences Ts. 
Stepanyan. | 

TASS denies report of Italian newspaper 
La Stampa alleging that USSR and USA 
recently exchanged opinions on the situation 
in Czechoslovakia. 


Soviet military delegation led by Chief of 
General Staf of Soviet Armed Forces and 
First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal of the 
Soviet, Union M. V Zakharov arrives in 
Teheran on ten-day visit to Iran in reponse to 
invitation by Chief of General Staff of Iranian 
Army. Delegation will be shown 10und 
Iranian Army establishments. 

Mintster-Chairman of Czechoslovak State 
Commission for Technology Miroslavy Hruš- 
kovic arrives in Moscow in response to in- 
vitation by State Committee for Science and 
Technology. 

Announcement that between May 20 and 
June 30 USSR will be carrying out further 
tests of landing system for space vehicles 
during which elements of rocket system will 
fall in Pacific. 


“20 Austrian President Franz Jonas, accompanied 


by Foreign Minister Kurt Waldheim and 
others, arrives in Moscow on official visit 


Foreign Ministry protests to Greek Embassy 
that on May 7 two military planes bearing 
Greek identification marks “buzzed” Soviet 
naval vessel with number 891 in Mediterranean. 

Talks with East German delegation led by 
Minister of Raw Materials Industry Klaus 
Siebold begin at the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations on the implemen- 
tation of intergovernmental agreements on 
collaboration in the construction of atomic 
and thermal power stations in Eastern Ger- 
many. 

“Dmitri Pozharsky’” and “Steregushchy” 
complete their friendly visit to Iraq, which 
took in ports of Umm-Qasr and Basra (sec also 
entry under May 13). 
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Five-day all-Union conference on “Current 
Aspects of the History of the Construction of 
National States” comes to an end in Dushanbe. 
About 40 papers were delivered and discussed, 
and a new broad program laid down for 
research into the history and sociology of the 
peoples of the USSR. 


Mexican Foreign Minister Antonio Carrillo 
Flores, accompanied by Director for Bulatéral 
Relations of Mexican Foreign Ministry Alfonso 
de Rosenzweig Dias and other officials, arrives 
10 Moscow on official visit. : 


Signing in Moscow of protocol on further 
expansion in 1968—69 of scientific and technical 
cooperation between the State Committee for 
Science and Technology and Czechoslovak 
State Commussion for Technology. 


Publication of joint communiqué on visit 
to USSR of Finnish Social-Democratic Party 
delegation which arrived on May 16. The 
Fions met Brezhnev, Party Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member M. A. Suslov 
and Party Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Ponomarev, discussing Soviet-Finnish 
relations and current international problems 
and problems facing the international workers’ 
movement. 


Second plenary meeting of AU-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions opened in Mcscow 
by Council Chairman and Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo Member A. N. Shelepin. 
Speech by Council Secretary T. N. Nikolayeva 
on improving the work of trade unions’ 
cultural and educational institutions as a result 
of the resolutions passed by the Party Central 
Committee in April 1968. 


Announcement that contract has been 
signed in Kabul under which USSR is to give 
Afghanistan technical assistance in construction 
of Sarde irrigational system. 


International sympostum on the manage- 
ment, planning and organisation of scientific 
and technical research, attended by over 400 
specialists, opens in Moscow. Speech of 
welcome by Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers Academician V. A. Kirillin. 


Delegation of prominent Moroccan Mos- 
lems, led by Minister of Habous and Islamic 
Affairs Hadj Ahmed Bargach, arrives in USSR 
in response to invitation by the Ecclesiastical 
Administration for the Moslems of Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan for a tour of approxi- 


mately two weeks which will take in Lenin- 
grad, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan. 


22 British Foreign Minister Michael Stewart, 


accompanied by British Prime Ministers 
Parliamentary Private Secretary Harold Davies, 
m.p., and Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
for Pareion Affairs Sir D. A. Greenhill, arrives 
in Moscow. 

Soviet military delegation led by Defense 
Minister Grechko ends visit to Czechoslovakia 
(see entry under May 17). 

Third Congress of All-Union Society of 
Inventors and Rationalizers opens in Moscow. 
Approximately 800 delegates and 500 guests 
representing all republics, krais and oblasts 
are present, including heads of ministries 
and governmental departments and leading 
officials from Party and Komsomol Central 
Committees and All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. Paper delivered by Chairman 
of Society’s Central Council V. A. Ivanov. 
Congress is to last three days. 


Signing in Moscow of protocol of third 
session of Soviet-Hungarian Intergovern- 
mental Commission for Cultural Cooperation, 
dering which the development of contacts in 
mrasic, theater and cinema were discussed. 

Signing ın Moscow of cultural cooperation 
agreement between Union of Soviet Friendship 
Societies, Soviet Association for Friendship 
with African Peoples, and Mauritian-Soviet 
Friendship Society. 


23 Malaysian Deputy Prime Mirister and Min- 


ister of Defense, Home Affairs and Rural and 
National Development Tun Abdul Razak 
arrives in Moscow on first visit to USSR to 
strengthen Soviet-Malaysian ties in wake of 
recently established diplomatic relations. 

East German Minister of National Defense, 
General of the Army Heinz Hoffmann, receives 


- General of the Army V. V. Kurasov in East 


Berlin in connection with latter’s relinquish- 
ment of post of representative of Warsaw Pact 
command in Eastern Germany. 

Publication of message from Central Com- 
mittee of Soviet Communist Party to Central 
Committees of Italian Communist Party and 
Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity 
congratulating them on their election successes. 


24 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“*Kosmos-221.” 


Soviet-Austrian agreement on economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation signed in 
Moscow, Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
being signatory for USSR. 


Announcement that, as result of negotiations 
in East Berlin, agreement bas been signed 
which envisages deliveries of natural gas from 
USSR to Eastern Germany and cooperation 
between these two countries in the construction 
of a gas pipeline on Soviet territory. 


Signing in Moscow of the first protocol on 


cultural collaboration between USSR and’ 


Upper Volta, which envisages exchanges in 
education, culture and sport during 1968. 


Announcement that group of Party offictals 
led by Member of Central Auditing Commis- 
sion and Head of Central Committee’s Trans- 
port and Communications Department 
K. S. Simonov has left Moscow by air for 
Warsaw in response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Polish United Workers’ Party 
for exchange of experience. 


Newly elected Central Council of Al- 
Union Society of Inventors and Rationalizers 
meets in plenary session, electing G. P. Sofonov 
as Society’s President. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium issues decree 
convening fourth session of Supreme Soviet 
of seventh convocation on June 25, 1968, in 
Moscow. 


25 Death of Marshal of Artillery V. I. Kazakov. 


Kosygin returns to Moscow after brief visit 
to Czechoslovakia during which he spoke 
with Czech leaders. 


Announcement that Warsaw Pact staff 
manuevers embracing all branches of member 
countries’ armies will be held in June on 
Polish and Czech territory. 

“Dmitri Pozharsky” and ‘“Steregushchy” 
arrive in Karachi under command of Rear 
Admiral N. I. Khovrin on goodwill visit 
which will last until May 31. 


26 Chemist’s Day. 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit of Austrian President Franz Jonas to 
USSR May 20—25. Besides Moscow, Jonas 
was in Leningrad. 

Announcement that  1,200,000-kilowatt 
district thermal power station, to be the 
largest in Siberia and Soviet Far East, is to 


be built on northern bank of Lake Gusinoye 
(near Ulan-Ude). 


27 Protocol signed at the State Committee for 


the Use of Atomic Energy prolonging by 
five years Soviet-Canadian agreement on co- 
operation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 

Soviet trade union delegation led by Charr- 
man of All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions A. N. Shelepin leaves for Budapest to 
attend regular session of World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


28 Publication of congratulatory message of 


Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidtam and Council of Ministers to Soviet 
frontier guards in connection with fiftieth 
anniversary of their establishment 

Areas of Pacific closed to shipping and 
aircraft on May 19 on account of Soviet 
tests of landing system for space vehicles 
declared free following completion of tests, 

Twenty-sixth session of Comecon Standing 
Commission for Electric Power, attended by 
delegations from USSR, Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Yagoslavia, comes to an end in 
Kiev. Questions discussed included coordina- 
tion of scientific and technical research im 
electric power engineering. 

Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Cuba, A, A. Soldatov, presents credentials to 
President Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado. 

Symposium on planning and installation of 
electric power networks and substations at 
industria] enterprises begins in Moscow with 
participation of representatives from USSR, 
Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Mongolia and 
Yugoslavia. Theme of main paper of Soviet 
delegation is “The Present State and Future 
Development of the Planning and Installation 
of Electric Power Networks at Industrial 
Roterprises.” 


29 East German Party and governmental delega- 


tion led by First Secretary of Central Com- 
mittee of Socialist Unity Party and Chairman 
of State Council Walter Ulbricht arrives in 
Moscow on friendly visit. 

Chilean economic delegation led by Minister 
of Mines Alejandro Jalez arrives in Moscow. 

Newly appointed West German Ambassador 
to the USSR, Helmut Allardt, presents his 
credentials to Podgorny. 
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` ` a 


Publication of TASS statement that “leading ` Fifth plenary board meeting of USSR 


circles in the Soviet Union” consider it their * Cinema Workers’ Union takes place in 
duty to warn that West German emergency Moscow to discuss proceedings of April 
laws may have serious consequences for peace plenary meeting of Party Central Commi.tee 
in Europe. and tasks facing the Soviet cinema industry. 
Speech delivered by Union board secretary’ 
30 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite S. A. Gerasimov. 
“Kosmos-222.” 31 East German Party and governmental delegation 
Publication of joint communiqué on official led by Ulbricat leaves Moscow for home after 
visit of Mexican Foreign Minister Flores to discussing Soviet-East German relations, the 
USSR May 21—29. Flores met Podgorny, West German emergency laws and the question. 
, Kosygin and Gromyko to discuss Soviet- of Western Germany’s access to nuclear 
Mexican relations, international problems of weapons, and reaching agreement on new 
common interest and the possibility of signing forms .of economic, scientific and technical 
2 consular convention, Agreement on cultural cocperation, i.c., an exchange of experience 10 
and scientific exchanges signed during visit, economic: forecasting, the establishment of a 
which included (besides Moscow) Kiev and standardized computer system, etc. 
Leningrad. Flores invited Gromyko to visit : : 
Mexico. 


Party Central Committee’ Secretary K. F. Changes and Appointments 
Katushev recetves Czechoslovak Minister of, 13 K. P..Terekhow elected First Secretary of 
Culture and Information Miroslav Galuška, Zhitomir Oblast Party Committee, replacing 
who 1s head of a Czechoslovak cultural M. K. Lazurenko, who has been transferred to 
delegation participating in the holding’ of other work. ` 
“Czechoslovak Cultural Days” in the RSFSR. 22 $. V. Kozlev elected Second eae of 

All-Union conference of workers of the food Central, Committee of Azerbeidzhan Com- 
industry opens in Moscow to discuss ways munist Party. 

` of increasing the output, improving the 31,K. D. Levychkin appointed Ambassador to 
quality and broadening the choice avatlable of Greece, replecing N. I. Koryukin, who has 
food products : ; been transferred to other work. 


Notes on Contributors 
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the USSR. 
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on Soviet literarure and the Soviet press to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


STOLTE, STEFAN C. Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned In Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Se 
relations. : 
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ARTICLES 


Fifty Years of Soviet Law 


T. DAVLETSHIN 


During its fifty years’ history, Soviet law may be said to have passed through 
three stages. The first, from the Revolution to the late twenties, was characterized 
by “legal nihilism”; the second, from the early thirties to 1953, by the abuse of 
legal form for the purpose of covering up the use of terror; and the third, from 
1953 to the present day, by attempts to restore a scientific conception of law. 


During the first of these stages, law was considered unnecessary for a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. This view was reflected in both government practice and 
the writings of legal experts. During the early years of its existence, the Soviet 
regime’s “legislative” activity consisted in systematically destroying the pre- 
Revolutionary legal order. On December 5, 1917, less than a month after the 
Bolsheviks’ seizure of power, the Council of People’s Commissars issued a decree 
which abolished circuit courts, legal chambers, the Governing Senate with all 
its departments, courts-martial and commercial courts, as well as the institutions 
of investigator, procuratorial supervision, and counsel for the defense, while the 
functions of justice of the peace were taken over by local courts whose officers 
were elected by direct vote.} 

Simultaneously, all laws which contradicted the new government’s decrees, 
the basic programs of the Bolsheviks and the left-wing Social Revolutionaries 
(who shared power with the Bolsheviks until July 1918), and in general the 
“revolutionary conscience” and the “revolutionary sense of law,” were abolished.? 
Even this decision was the result of a compromise between the Communists, who 
had originally planned to abolish all pre-Revolutionary legislation without 
exception, and their Social Revolutionary partners. 

In fact, life in the Soviet Union came to be regulated by government instruc- 
tions which left no room for the application of legal norms of any kind. The labor 
contract, for example, was replaced by universal labor conscription under which 
a person had to work where the authorities told him. Grain, livestock and other 
agricultural products were taken from the peasants without compensation, and 
foodstuffs and industrial commodities were distributed by a central authority 
with the aid of ration cards. The role of the courts was reduced to supervising the 
implementation of labor consctiption. Otherwise, citizens were dealt with by the 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for’ Combating Counter-Revolution and 





1 See, for example, Dekrety sovetskoi vlasti (Decrees of the Soviet Government), Vol. I, Moscow, 
1957, pp. 124—125. : 

2 See, for example, P. G. Mishunin, Ocherks po istoru sovetskogo ugolovnogo prava (Outline History of 
Soviet Criminal Law), Moscow, 1954, p. 34. 
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Sabotage (VChK, or “Cheka”) and the revolutionary tribunals, who were not 
bound by any laws. The hurried abolition, without replacement, of the pre- 
Revolutionary laws which had governed the country’s economic life led to a 
complete economic dislocation which affected all layers of the population. 


The proclamation in March 1921 of the New Economic Policy (NEP), how- 
ever, was followed by a period of intensive lawmaking. In 1922 and 1923, codes 
for all the main branches of law were adopted. Private ownership was allowed not 
only of consumer goods but also, within limits, of means of production. Trading 
as well as industrial enterprises could become private property. Concession laws 
were introduced, and various kinds of business associations, including joint- - 
stock companies, were permitted to be formed. A labor code adopted in 1922 
reintroduced the labor contract, while a land code passed in the same year closely 
regulated the peasant’s right of use of the land, allowing hired labor to be used 
on the farms. 

However, all this legislation, competently prepared by legal experts, was 
regarded as nothing more than a temporary retreat from the Communist outlook 
on law, an involuntary concession to the private capital sector. The result was an 

“uncertainty in the legal sphere which manifested itself in inconsistent legal 
practice and instability of the laws themselves. Lenin’s solemn pronouncement 
that NEP had been introduced “n earnest, and for a long time,” was belied by 
his actions. In 1922, he ordered the establishment within the Council of People’s 
Commissars of a commission for revising the draft civil code, stipulating thereby 
that 

' The commission is to recognize its main task as consisting, in fully securing the 
interests of the proletarian state as regards the possibility of supervising. . all 
ptivate enterprises without exception, and of annulling all contracts and private 
deals conflicting with either the letter of the law or the interests of the toiling mass of 
workers and peasants. [We want] no slavish imitation of bourgeois civil legislation, 
but a number of limitations of this legislation in the spirit of our laws which do not 
restrict economic or trading activities.® 


The attack against NEP began. At the Fourteenth Congress of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) in 1925, it was observed that “an economic attack 
by the proletariat on the basis of the new economic policy is taking place, an 
advance of the USSR’s economy toward socialism.”4 Governmental resolutions 
of 1927 and 1928 “On Collective Farms,” “On State Farms,” and “General 
Principles of Land Utilization and Land Management” imposed a series of restric- 
tions on the peasants’ land utilization rights. Peasants deprived of their electoral 
rights (a penalty envisaged by the RSFSR Constitution of July 10, 1918, against 
persons who, for example, employed hired labor, engaged in trade, or who had 
before the Revolution served as a policeman or priest) were sent to the back of 


3 As quoted in D, M. Genkin (ed.), Sovetskoye grazbdanskoye pravo (Soviet Civil Law), Vol. I, Moscow, 
1950, p. 58. 

4 See, for example, KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh 1 resbenyakb syezdov, konferentsu 1 plenumov TsK. Chast TI 
(The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Resolutiors and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences 
and Plenary Meetings of its Central Committee. Part II), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 76. 
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the queue when it came, to the allotment of land, the leasing of land to “kulak” 
farms was no longer tolerated, and farms employing hired labor were subjected 
to increased taxation. All manner of restrictions were also placed on private trade 
and industry. The days of NEP were numbered. 


As we have said, this first period was characterized by legal nihilism. Following 
in the footsteps of Engels, who classified law as “‘classic bourgeois ideology,” 
and Lenin, who considered that a proletarian state should not create its own law 
but merely make temporary use of “bourgeois law without the bourgeoisie,” the 
Soviet intelligentsia tended to frown on the very concept of law. As for the legal 

. experts, some, suchas Professor M. A. Reisner, a representative of the psycho- 
logical school of law, and Professor G. S. Gurvich, simply also considered law 
as unnecessary in a proletarian state, while others, for example, Professor A. G. 
Goikhbarg, even went as far as to brand law as opium for the masses. P. I. Stuchka, 
People’s Commissar for Justice from 1917 to 1918, and Chairman of the RSFSR 
Supreme Court from 1923 to 1932, said: “We have Red Speranskys [M. M. Spe- 
ransky was in the eighteen twenties and thirties member of the Russian State 
Council and manager of the publication Polnoye sobraniye zakonov Rossiiskoi imperti 
(Complete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire)] who make laws. When 
are we going to have Red Voltaires who will burn up the laws?’’6 


The nihilistic approach to law was developed most thoroughly and con- 
sisteatly by Y. B. Pashukanis, who in the middle twenties emerged as the leading 
. Soviet legal theoretician. Pashukanis expounded his views in a work called 
Obshchaya teoriya prava i marksizm (Marxism and a General Theory of Law), 
‘which was required reading at Soviet law schools. He regarded law as a feature 
of capitalist society, a society based on a free market and exchange relations. 
Pashukanis saw these exchange relations reflected in all legal institutions, even 
the criminal trial, where, he said, the prosecutor and the council for the defense 
‘“haggled” over the penalty for the accused. Since Soviet society was based not 
` on market relations but an overall plan, there could be no specific Soviet or 
socialist law. In full accordance with the teaching of Lenin, Pashukanis maintained 
that a proletarian dictatorship made only temporary use of bourgeois law, which, 
as socialist elements came into their own in the national economy, withered away 

` together with the state itself. 
E l 

The second stage in the evolution of Soviet law may be said to have begun in 
1930, when the Sixteenth Party Congress called for a strengthening of the state and 
its apparatus. This was an expression of the Party’s determination to crush the 
resistance which the peasant masses were putting up against collectivization, and 
to sweep away all obstacles to rapid industrialization. Thirteen years after the 
Revolution, it was impossible to use naked terror against recalcitrant peasants and 
workers as had been done in the case of landowners and capitalists during the 
Soviet regime’s early years. A semblance of legality had to be created. The theory 





5 P, I. Stuchka, Izbrannye proszvedeniya po marksistsko-leninskot teoru prava (Selected Works on the 
Marxist-Leninist Theory of Law), Riga, 1964, p. 447. 7 


that law was essentially bourgeois in character, that under socialism law and the 
state would wither away, was accordingly condemned as counterrevolutionary, 
and its advocates as saboteurs and enemies of the people. Soviet legal expert 
I. V. Pavlov, editor of the journal Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo, wrote in 1957: 
By this time, frankly bourgeois theories of a restorational type had been crushed 

and no longer constituted any great danger. On the other hand, theories engendering 

a nihilistic attitude to law ucder socialism were now becoming especially dangerous. 

They had to be abandoned once and for all, and a correct course laid down for the 

future. ® 

Pashukanis’ Obshchaya teoriya prava i marksizm, which had been aa three 
times during a short period, disappeared from the libraries, as did all similar works. 
Soon afterwards, the authors of the works in question also vanished without 
trace. The “withering-away” theory was replaced by a “doctrine” presenting 
law as a weapon to be used by the Party against its enemies. A “socialist” law was 
proclaimed which could have nothing in common with “bourgeois” law. 


Abuse of the name of law was carried to an extent unparalleled in the history 
of civilized peoples. Many legal concepts which had evolved throughout the 
course of centuries were utterly perverted. Terzor was called democratic rule, and 
de facto labor conscription free labor, while freedom of speech, movement, choice 
of profession, election, etc., existed only in the texts of Soviet laws. 


Although the land, civil, labor, criminal and criminal procedure codes adopted 
during the early period of NEP formally remained in force unamended—a fact 
proudly presented to the world as proof of the existence in the USSR of the 
pertinent rights and freedoms—., in practice the organs of state, whether legal or 
administrative, acted outside these laws, and often in complete contradiction of 
them. For example, as Soviet jurists have themselves testified, during the period 
under discussion only two of the 180 articles of the labor code were in fact applied, 
namely Article 47, which defined the procedure for the dismissal of white- and 
blue-collar workers, and Article 83, which concerned the responsibility of workers 
for damage to the property of their factory or office.” Other labor matters were 
regulated by thousands of instructions and resolutions which, with very few 
exceptions, were not published, being known only to a small circle of workers at 
each factory or office.® 


Millions of peasant families were exiled to Siberia and the Soviet Far North 
and their property confiscated, on the purely administrative basis of directives 
issued by the Party’s central organs which even today are unknown to the Soviet 
people. Innumerable open and secret trials took place in the USSR in the nine- 
teen-thirties in which elementary legal, including procedural principles also laid 
down in Soviet law were flouted behind a façade of legal form. Under a punitive 
policy directed against not only the Party’s political enemies but also the broad 
masses, Soviet courts passed maximum rather than adequate sentences. Ivan 





8 Sovetskoye gosudarsivo i pravo, 1957, No. 11, p. 42. 
7 See, for example, [zvestia, August 14, 1956. 
8 See, for example, [zvestia, February 25, 1955; Sovetskoye gosudarsteo i pravo, 1956, No. 1, p. 3. 


Golyakov, Chairman of the USSR Supreme Court, wrote in an instruction 
brochure for Soviet courts that “a-major shortcoming in combating infringements 
on state property is the widespread practice of unjustifiably mitigating punish- 
ment.”® The class principle, which had formerly been a guiding principle in Soviet 
legal practice, was thrown overboard; workers and peasants were regarded as 
just as dangerous to the regime as representatives of the already liquidated 
property-owning classes. Wrote Golyakov: 


There have been not a few sentences in which courts, not properly under- 
standing when to apply the law of August 7, 1932 [i.e., the law on the preservation 
of socialist property, under which the death penalty could be imposed] erroneously 
considered that this law was directed against class enemies, and that after the hostile 
classes had been liquidated and their criminal organizations smashed ıt was no longer 


necessary to use the law if the guilty person had not previously belonged to one of 
the hostile classes.1° 


As commented in the Soviet press itself during the period of de-Stalinization, 
during this second stage Soviet legality amounted to nothing more than defense 
of the interests of the state, to unswerving fulfillment of the state’s demands in 
respect of payment of taxes, deliveries of agricultural products, observance of 
labor discipline, etc. Personal and property rights of the Soviet citizen fell into 
complete oblivion, being ignored by legal as well as administrative institutions. 


The abuse of legal form was most clearly reflected in the Soviet Constitution 
of 1936, a harmonious system of democratic rights and liberties borrowed from 
the free world which from the outset was intended as a piece of propaganda. ‘The 
most essential provisions of the Constitution were systematically flouted, as were 
subsequent amendments such as those passed in 1944 which gave all the Union 
republics the right to have diplomatic relations with foreign countries and 
establish their own military formations. 


Works on legal theory virtually ceased to appear, audi many specialized periodi- 
cals closed down. Those works which did come out consisted merely of collections 
of quotations from Marxist-Leninist classics or from speeches by Party and 
government leaders. Legal textbooks from the nineteen-twenties were taken out 
of circulation and replaced by ones which were nothing more than commentaries 
on existing laws and Party and government decrees and resolutions. In one of 
these textbooks, Teoriya gosudarstva i prava (The Theory of State and Law), 
published by the USSR Academy of Sciences in 1949, we read: 


. Soviet socialist law is a set of rules (standards) of behavior established or sanc- 
tioned by the Soviet socialist state which express the will of the Soviet people, are 
enforced by the Soviet socialist state, and serve the objectives of: defending, strength- 
ening and developing relations and procedures beneficial to the working class and 
all workers; completely and finally destroying relics of capitalism in the economy, 
everyday life arid people’s minds; and building a Communist society.+4 





° I. Golyakov, Sovetsky sud (The Soviet Court), Moscow, 1947, p. 32. 
10 Tbid., p. 29. 


u Teoriya gosudarstea i prava (The Theory of State and Law), Moscow, 1949, pp. 114—115. 


The massive official abuse of the concept of law and order during the Stalin — 
period had the natural effect of gravely Geeccaiting this concept in the eyes of the — 
_ Soviet population. 
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The third and current period in the evolution of Soviet law, which began in’ 
' 1953, is distinguished by, firstly, a striving to restore the scientific conception of 
law distorted in the past; secondly, attempts to implement the demands emanating 
- from such a conception of law; and thirdly, efforts to find a concrete definition of 
law under Communism. 


The political line adopted by the collective leadership established after 
Stalin’s death, characterized by the abolition in September 1953 of the terroristic 
Special Conference of the USSR Internal Affairs Minister, the- liquidation in 

‚December of that year of Stalin’s principal henchmen Beria, Merkulov and Co., 
and other measutes aimed at doing away with the excesses of the Stalin era, remo- 
ved some of the psychological barriers to the discussion of legal theory. With the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress in early 1956, critical reappraisal of Stalin’s 
legacy became all-embracing. For the first time, questions of law were put up for 
discussion at the highest Party level, and abuse of the law under Stalin subjected 
to merciless criticism. Here, it was not so much individual deviations of Stalin 
from the Party line which came under fire, as Soviet propagandists maintained, as 
the Party’s entire theoretical and practical leadership throughout the prepearg 
35 years. 


Following the Congress, the Party leaders, aiai afraid that the popular 
ire which had accumulated throughout the decades of terror and lawlessness 
would produce revolutionary situations such as were to occur in Poland and 
Hungary, came out with an extensive program of legal reform. This program, 
however, was first set forth not in a legal journal but in the Party’s theoretical 
mouthpiece Kommunist, in an editorial entitled “Jurisprudence and the Strength- 
ening of Socialist Legality.” Here, the Soviet interpretation of legality (i.e., 
` Lenin’s interpretation as well as Stalin’s) was attacked as having been aimed 
basically at protecting public property.** In its place, a legality designed to 
protect the rights ‘and interests of the citizens themselves was offered. The USSR 
Supreme Court was criticized for imposing severe sentences for minor offenses 
and exercising legislative functions. Former USSR State Prosecutor Andrei 
Vyshinsky’s theory was condemned according to. which a court had really only 
to prove the “maximum probability” of the commission of a crime, as was his 
view that a confession was adequate grounds for conviction. It was recommended 
that an accused be given the right to engage the services of a counsel during the 
preliminary investigation stage, and'not only in court as previously, and that 





13 Kommunist, 1956, No. 11, p. 20. . 


..-ttials be based to a greater extent on verbal, direct exchanges, judges pass 
sentences on the basis of what has been seen, heard and established during the court 
session, and the accused be given the opportunity of appearing personally in a 
court of cassation.}% 


Perhaps the cardinal demand made by Kommunist was that “the standards of 
socialist law should express something which is recognized by the people’’*4— - 
a far cry from the previous insistence on the “revolutionary,” “socialist” sense of 
law or on the sense of law of the working class. 


In the ensuing discussions in the legal press and at legal conferences, theoretical 
problems of law began to be examined which had previously been regarded as 
purely academic exercises inasmuch as they lay beyond the bounds of utilitarian 
requirements. One of these problems was that of making a distinction between 
“objective” law, concerned with defending the interests of the state, and “‘sub- 
jective” law (whose existence had hitherto been ignored in the Soviet Union), 
concerned with defending the rights of the citizen—-also against the state. In a 
study published by the USSR Academy of Sciences in 1956, S. F. Kechekyan 


wrote: 


In many cases, the obligations of officials and institutions correspond to the 
subjective rights of citizens. Perhaps one should also speak here of the obligations 
of the state as a whole.... That the organs of state power be bound by law 1s an 
indispensable condition for the existence of legality and the subjective rights of 
citizens in relations with state authorities. For an organ of state power to be bound 
by law means that it must fully observe the requirements contained in legal standards 
and unswervingly fulfill all obligations imposed on it by the law in the citizens’ 
interests.15 


In addition, Soviet jurists asked that the day-to-day practical observance of 
citizens’ personal and property rights by state authorities be effectively guaranteed 
by having cases of violation of these rights examined in the courts instead of by 
the superiors of the institution or official concerned. They further demanded 
that state officials bear material and criminal responsibility for such violations. 
Indeed, the demand for material responsibility was met in the-all-Union and 
Union-republic principles of civil legislation adopted in 1961, albeit, in respect 
to investigation, state prosecution and court officials, only in principle, im- 
plementation being made conditional upon the passage of a special law1® (which 
has so far not taken place). 


Also subjected to reexamination was the Stalinist conception of law (worked 
out at a conference of legal experts in Moscow in 1938) centered on state coercion, 
the thesis being advanced that in a socialist state law and order was in the over- 
whelming majority of cases founded on voluntary abidance. 


13 Tbid., p. 22. 

u Ibid., pp. 22—23. 

18 S. F. Kechekyan, Pravootnosheniya » sotstalisticheskom cbshebestve (Legal Relations in a Socialist 
Society), Moscow, 1958, p. 68. 

18 See, for example, zvesta, December 10, 1961. 
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The new approach to legality was reflected above all in the abolition of the 
forced labor laws, the laws which made offenses of lateness for work, change of 
job without permission, underfulfillment of a workday-unit norm on a kolkhoz 
and evasion of recruitment for agricultural work, the law of December 10, 1934, 
providing for accelerated investigation and trial of cases of terrorism, and that 
of February 2, 1938, dealing with sabotage.!? At the same time, judicial, criminal 
and civil legislation (including legislation on criminal and civil procedure) was 
revised. In particular, the judicial system was decentralized. Some of the rights and 
functions of the USSR Supreme Court were transferred to newly formed presi- 
diums and plenums of the Supreme Courts of the Union republics, and presidiums 
were also created at the Supreme Courts of autonomous republics as well as at 
oblast and krai courts. Penalties for the majority of criminal offenses were reduced, 
the maximum term of imprisonment being cut from 25 to 15 years (although the 
death penalty was retained for economic, political and military crimes as well as 
crimes against the person). The analogy principle was replaced by the principle 
that a person could be condemned only for crimes mentioned in the criminal 
code. Finally, the revision of court sentences and decisions was facilitated, and 
defense permitted during the stage of preliminary investigation. 


All this, however, does not mean that the Soviet Union is on the way to 
becoming a constitutional state (Rechtsstaat). The Soviet state still does not 
consider itself bound by its own laws, and there are still no courts in the USSR 
which are answerable only to the law and which defend the rights of the ordinary 
citizen. As a result of the struggle taking place in the Soviet legal world between 
liberals and Leninist-Stalinist diehards, official measures aimed at strengthening 
law and order bear a stamp of inconsistency, and suffer from lapses into the legal 
uncertainty of the Stalin era. For example, although according to Article 6 of the 
Principles of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union republics laws are 
not allowed to have a retroactive effect, there have been cases of the death 
sentence’s being passed in contradiction to the said article.18 Again, to exile on a 
purely administrative basis persons “shirking work for the good of society”’ is a 
flagrant contravention of Article 7 of the Principles of Criminal Procedure of the 
USSR and the Union republics, which stipulates that “in criminal cases, justice 
shall be administered by the courts alone.” 


In recent years, moreover, Soviet courts have for certain crimes been passing 
severer sentences than during the initial post-Stalin period. Beginning with 1961, 
for example, the death penalty was extended to such offenses as bribery, the 
embezzlement of state and public property, and the disruption of work in correc- 
tive labor camps. The amnesty of 1957 was less generous than that of 1953, and 
the amnesty of 1967 less generous than that of 1957. Political offenders did not 
benefit from any of these amnesties. The sentencing of Soviet writers in 1966 and 
1967 to long periods of imprisonment on the basis of highly arbitrary inter- 
ptetations of the law are unpleasantly reminiscent of the innumerable sentences 





17 See, for example, Vedomosti Verkbownogo Soveta SSSR, 1956, No. 9. 
18 See, for example, Jzmstia, July 2, 21 and 27, 1961. 
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passed during the Stalin period under Article 58 of the Criminal Code, dealing 
with anti-Soviet agitation. Further, the rehabilitation of innocent victims of Sta- 
linist terror has so far affected only Party functionaries and a section of the 
intelligentsia; the millions of simple people who suffered are passed over in 
silence. Finally, there exists in the USSR an unwritten yet inflexibly adhered-to 
tradition of inequality before the law under ‘which Party members cannot be 
brought before court without the sanction of their Party superiors. 


Following the adoption at the Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961 of a new 
Party Program which heralded the beginning of the era of Communism, Soviet 
ideologists began to concentrate their attention on the implications of Communism 
' for state and law. According to the Party Program, 


The socialist state has entered a new period ın its development... . Having arisen 
as a dictatorship of the proletariat, the state has in the present new stage turned into 
a state of all the people....In the process of further development of a soctalist 
democracy, the organs of state power are transformed into organs of public self- 
|, _ administration. 1° 


The view of the ideologists is that mes Communism, law is retained, merely 
changing its character. In 1961, for example, Professor P. S. Romashkin, a Corre- 
sponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, wrote: 


When we speak of the withering away of law under Communism, we are thinking 
of the withering away of the enforcement of legal norms by the state....The 
withering away of aw under no circumstances means the abolition of a person’s 
broadest rights and liberties, as anti-Communist ideologists are so fond of asserting. ?° 


Doctor of Law N. G. Aleksandrov was more specific. He wrote that under 
Communism law would, objectively, be transformed; this, however, did not 
mean that there would be a withering away of “subjective rights,”?! which 
consisted in, firstly, the possibility of demanding from others a certain mode of 
behavior and, secondly, the possibility of calling on the state authorities to 
enforce such demands in case of necessity. ?? 


This contradiction between, on the one hand, the Party Program’s prediction 
of the withering away of the state and, on the other hand, recognition of the need 
to be able to call on state power, has not been satisfactorily overcome by Soviet 
’ ideologists to this day. In fact, the Party’s prediction is not coming true. The 
past two or three years have been characterized by increasing talk of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, i.e., dictatorship by a Communist oligarchy. Citing Lenin, 
Kommunist wrote: 





19 XXT Syezd Komemunisticheskos parts Sovetskogo Soyuza, 17—31 oktyabrya 1961 goda. Stenografichesky 
otche? (The Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, October 17—31, 
1961: Stenographic Report), Vol I, Moscow, 1962, pp. 303—304. 

20 Sowiskoye gosudarstro t pravo, 1961, No. 10, p. 35. 

21 Thid., 1962, No. 9, p. 25. 

. 233 N, G. Aleksandrov, Zakonnost i pravootnosheniya v soveiskom obshcbestve (Legality and Legal Relations 
in Soviet Society), Moscow, 1955, pp. 88, 108 and 109. 
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A dictatorship of the proletariat is the only way to equality and democracy de 
facto: not on paper, but in life; not in political phraseology, but in economic reality. ?3 
Indeed, demands for,the strengthening of the state are becoming louder and 
more frequent, suggestions that state functions be transferred to public organi- 
zations being flatly rejected. The Twenty-Third Party Congress adopted a number 
of radical resolutions aimed at strengthening and centralizing the Soviet state. 
According to one of the Party Central Committee’s theses issued on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the October Revolution, “the way to public self- 
administration leads through further development and perfection of the socialist 
state.”?4 Once more, Soviet legal journals are reminding their readers that Lenin 
once said that “law is nothing without an apparatus capable of enforcing the 
observance of legal norms,” 25 


Thus, the fiftieth anniversary of Soviet law took place at a time of major 
contradictions between the attempts of Soviet legal experts to restore a scientific 
conception of law in the USSR, and the practice of Communist construction, 
which is characterized by ever more numerous lapses into abuse of legal form for 
the purpose of covering up the high-handed actions of the state. 


23 Kommunist, 1966, No. 5, p. 52. 
24 Pravda, June 25, 1967, p. 3. 
35 See, for example, Sove/shoye gorudarsteo i pravo, 1966, No. 5, p. 7. 
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Problems of General Imbalance, Inflation and Cyclic 
Fluctuations in the Communist Economy 


HENRYK OLSIENKIEWICZ 


For’ half a century, Communist theory was based on the Marxian tenet that 
insoluble social conflicts and economic breakdowns, manifested in cyclic fluc- 
tuations, represent a characteristic feature of the capitalist economy, which 
ultimately is doomed to be replaced by the progressive system of socialism. The 
Communist centrally-planned economy was therefore expected to be free from 
such fluctuations, according to the subsequently formulated “socialist economic 
law of proportionate continuous development.” 


However, once again it has turned out, as Marx himself once saree that 
economic forces are stronger than ideas. Fifty years of centrally planned economic 
management in the USSR and over twenty years of the same in other countries 
of Eastern Europe have shown beyond any doubt that disproportionate develop- 
ment, resulting in imbalances, inflation and diminishing rates of economic 
expansion, may also occur in a Communist economy. 


In the USSR, the average yearly rate of growth of the gross social product 
amounted in 1956—1958 to 7.1 percent, in 1958—1961 to 5.3 percent and in 1961 
till 1964 to only 4 percent.* A similar decline in the rate of expansion appeared in 
most countries of the Soviet bloc. In Poland, for instance, the average annual 
rate of growth of the national income was 8.6 percent in the years 1950—1955, 
6.6 percent in 1955—1960 and 5.5 percent in 1960—1965, and for the period 1965 
till 1975 is expected to be no more than 4.5 percent. 


On the other hand, as even Communist economists admit,‘ the highly de- 
veloped countries in the West have succeeded in reducing the amplitude of their 
cyclic fluctuations by pursuing active and complex anti-cycle policies and in 
maintaining a relatively stable rate of economic growth over comparatively long 
periods. According to calculations of the Moscow Institute of World Economics 
and International Relations, cited by the Soviet economist I. Sokolov, the average 
annual growth in the industrial output of the “‘capitalist world” amounted in 
1950—1965 to 5 percent; during the period 1899—1913, it had been 4 percent and 
in 1913—1937 it had been 2 percent. 


The recent economic crisis in the Communist countries also confirms the 
“capitalist” experience that a general and lasting state of equilibrium between 





1 Cited from Gledsita, Belgrade, 1967, No. 11, p. 1494. 
23 Ostexropatsche Rundschau, Munich, 1967, No. 11, p. 11. 


3 Neil H. Jacoby and James E. Howell, Ewropsan Economies, East and West : Convergence of Five 
Exxropean Countries and the United States, Cleveland, Ohio, 1967, p. 63. 


4 J. Goldmann and J. Flek, in P/dnované hospodarstvi, Prague, 1967, No. 9. 
5 Komsexnist, 1967, No. 12, p. 84. 
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supply and demand—with regard to both volume and quality of individual types 
of merchandise—can probably never be attained. In a maiket economy, the 
general imbalance is due to the excess of supply over demand (buyer’s market), 
manifesting itself in sales difficulties and culminating in a crisis of overproduction; 
but the market mechanism induces deflationary processes, which necessitate 
decreases in production, incomes and consumption and so help to restore the 
balance. 


In a Communist economy, economic imbalance results ee a rapidly growing 
demand, which exceeds supply and so creates a seller’s market. This is usually 
connected with inflationary processes. The ultimate result is a sapping of the 
market itself and a need for introducing an “allocation economy”—i.e., an 
administrative distribution of products which are constantly in short supply. The 
continual conflict between demand and supply hampers the technical and quali- 
tative development of production and in the end leads’ to the stagnation of 
production and consumption.® 


_ Sources of Imbalance. At present, economists and managers in the Communist 
countries, confronted with the destructive effects of a structural crisis which in 
some countries, e.g., in Czechoslovakia, is approaching stagnation, are trying to 
establish the causes of this general imbalance and to find the most effective ways 
of removing it. With increasing frankness, they admit that the main source of the 
crisis lies in essential features of the Communist economic system—primarily in 
the policy of over-investing and in deficiencies of central planning. As one Czech 
theorist remarked, if socialism puts much greater emphasis upon social planning, 
direction and organization than capitalism does, it must also examine these factors 
critically and ensure that they do not grow out of proportion and gain excessive 
momentum.” 


According to Professor Sik,® the system of centralized planning and manage- 
ment in a Communist economy, coupled with the suppression of market relation- 
ships, leads to a unilateral expansion of production and to delays in technological 
improvement. It brings about an increasingly sérious structural and, later on, a 
general imbalance ‘between supply, and demand, the manufacture of unwanted 
products and increasing production for production’s sake. 


A potential imbalance is created when, for non-economic reasons, a very 
large proportion of the national income is devoted to investments; especially in 
heavy industry and non-industrial plant such as housing, while the infrastructure, 
the consumer’s industries and agriculture are deliberately neglected. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, the share of gross investments in the “gross national 
revenue” (including amortization) was 28.8 percent in 1966 and 18.6 percent in 
1950. The share of industry in total investments was 44.7 percent in 1964, while. 





® Ota Sik, in Nord mysl, Prague, April 14, 1967. 
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8 Sik, op. cit. 
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in the USA it was 27.1 percent, in Sweden 30.3 percent, in the Netherlands 
_ 34.1 percent, in France 35.6 percent, and even in the USSR 39.6 percent.® 


When investments exceed a certain level, the economic optimum, dispro- 
portions in development arise, since the simultaneous launching of many large 
investment projects causes difficulties in supply, delayed or incomplete deliveries 
from cooperating enterprises, protracted periods of construction and, consequent- 
ly, discrepancies in rates of expansion.!° In addition, accelerated industrialization 
leads to, rapid changes in the technique of production, often to some kind of 
technical revolution, resulting in sudden structural changes in some branches of 
production which produce developmental disproportions in the economy. The 

, adjustments to production which such developments make necessary result, 
however, in a slowing down of the rate of expansion. 


The all-round industrialization typical of Communist regimes brings about, 
in its initial stage, a higher rate of growth because of the high returns of invest- 
ments: production plants already existing are enlarged, and there is a relative 
abundance of raw materials. Later, however, when new production capacities 
have to be built and new sources of raw materials developed, an inadequate 
supply of raw materials, the so-called “barrier of raw material supplies,” makes 
itself felt. The consequent delays in the delivery of investment goods hampers 
the development of the manufacturing industries.11 This situation is aggravated 
by the fact that imports of capital goods are practically confined to the “socialist” 
countries—for the most part, those with which there is a favorable balance of 
trade. Moreover, within Comecon each member country strives to maintain not 
only an overall equilibrium between its imports and exports but also a balance 
between the import and export of “hard” goods—i.e., commodities capable 
of being sold on the “capitalist” market or advantageously sold on another 
“socialist” market. i ; / 


The creation of many partial disproportions, of “bottlenecks” and thus of an 
additional unfulfilled demand has, so far from being eliminated, rather been 
encouraged by centralized planning, with its extremely general, highly aggregated 
balancing procedure. The unrealistic planning of expansion has led to technolo- 
gically unjustified demands for raising labor productivity, with the result that 
many planned quotas have remained unfulfilled and another source of unsatisfied 
demand created. Even where a partial balance was achieved, it was attained only 
by means of “administrative” prices, which in the long run did not correspond 
to the.rise of production costs. At the same time, unresolved imbalances and 

unfulfilled demand continued to grow.!® 





9 Ibid. 
10 J. Goldmann, ın P/dnovand hospodarstvi, 1964, Nos. 9 and 11. 


11 Michat Kalecki, Zarys teorsi wzrostu gospodarki sosjaltstycanty (An Outline of the Theory of Growth 
of the Socialist Economy), 1st ed., Warsaw, 1965, p. 136. 
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Meanwhile, the relative neglect of consumer goods production failed to cover 
the growing demand for these goods. The continual growth of demand over 
supply on this sector generated a permanent tension in the economy which could 
only partly be removed by the allocation of products in short supply. One parti- 
cularly important source of imbalance was the insufficient development of 
agricultural production, which chronically lagged behind industry (especially 
when the rate of growth of the latter had exceeded its optimum). Another was 
the war industry, whose important share in investments and strong fluctuations 
had a negative effect upon the development of other branches of production. 


Thus, in the Communist economy the primary cause of general imbalance is 
the permanent excess of demand over supply ia the sphere not only of consumer 
but also of producer goods. In both spheres, the relations between producers and 
consumers constitutes a producer’s or seller’s market, with all its negative effects. 
In contrast to a market economy, however, there is ina centrally planned economy 
a certain separation between the sphere of production and the consumer’s market. 
With rare exceptions, industrial enterprises are not active on the market, and 
consumers exert no influence upon the policy of production. In the two sectors, 
there are different taxation policies, price systems and systems of supply. A link 
between the two exists, however, in the sphere of employment and wages. 
Furthermore, the dominance of producers over buyers of the means of production 
influences relations between the producers of consumer goods, trade and con- 
sumers. 

Capital Goods. Since priority is assigned by the central plan to the production 
of capital goods, the producers of these goods are constantly encouraged to 
expand their output through a complex system of incentives: the allocation of 
funds, credits and manpower according to their requirements; bonuses for 
overfulfilling the production plan; low, tax-free “enterprise prices”; non-eco- 
nomic—i.e., economically unjustified—procedures for calculating production 
costs and evaluating the activity of their enterprises; the unrestricted right to 
order raw materials, etc. This leads to a growth of demand over real needs, to a 
growing pressure on the country’s limited resources and to exhaustion of the 
existing potential for the supply of capital goods. 

Even if the central plan were optimally structured, i.e., even if a realistic 
balance were assured between potential production and demand, an imbalance 
would still appear insofar as industrial enterprises, foreseeing shortages of 
supplies, compete with one another in the speculative hoarding of raw materials, 
semiproducts and machinery and in building up a reserve of labor in order to 
fulfill the plan. This “socialist speculation” results in an uneconomic accumulation 
and immobilization of materials, labor and production capacities: the cost of 
production, instead of going down as expected, goes up when additional workers 
are taken on to make up for an insufficient rise in labor productivity. 


In the relatively small but industrially developed countries of Eastern Europe, 
the supply of raw materials tends to lag behind the demand of the manufacturing 
industries, and since in practice supply is determined by its most restricted 
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-channel, on a seller’s market a balance between supply and demand tends to fall 
even below the current potential level of production. The disequilibrium is 
further aggravated by fluctuations in output—the non-fulfillment of plans by 
some branches of production and simultaneous overfulfillment by other branches 
— protracted construction periods and uncompleted investments on an ever- 
increasing scale, which tie ‘down productive- forces. without adding to the 
country’s output capacity. 

A common phenomenon in'a Communist economy are quarterly, monthly or 
even weekly fluctuations in the output of individual enterprises and consequently 
in the economy as a whole. Periodical decreases in output are mainly the result of 
a “cheap labor” policy and inadequate incentives to raise output: in Poland, 
workers used to say, “A man works according to how he is paid.” Frequent 
changes in the plan, the poor quality of goods supplied, delays in supplies and 
irregular deliveries by coopetating ‘enterprises also contribute appreciably to 
fluctuations in output. 

On the other hand; enterprises increase their output toward the end of the 
year, in order to reach their planned targets and win bonuses, or in the course of 
the year as deadlines for deliveries approach or when the Party issues “appeals” 
to commemorate some political event. 

It was not until relatively recently that these fluctuations were officially recog- 
nized as an important factor in slowing down the rate of growth of production. In 
October 1966, this problem was discussed in the Polish Party Central Committee, 
where it was disclosed that in some branches of industry the output attained in the 
first third of the month was, on the average, only 20 percent of that for the 
whole month, whereas in the last third it was ds much as 55 percent.! The 
Polish economists J. Nowicki and Z. Szulc, analysing fluctuations in production 
from month to month within certain years, stated that the monthly level of 
Poland’s industrial output was regularly at its highest at the end of the year and 
at its lowest in the first quarter; the output attained in the fourth quarter of one 
year was also higher than that in the first quarter of the next year.14 

When, under the influence of continuing expansion, the total demand for 
producer’ goods and raw materials, reaches the limit of potential satisfaction, the 
result is a general state of imbalance. This, if prolonged, leads to stagnation, 
since any prolonged-and overall disturbance of the qualitative and quantitative 
harmony between production and needs, within the social unit concerned, pro- 
duces conflicts between the interests of producers and consumers, invalidates the 
incentives for an optimal employment of capital and manpower and culminates 
in inefficient production, 15 

Consumer Goods. The most ibarate: feature of a Communist economy is 
the permanent imbalance on the consumer goods market: the constantly increas- 
ing purchasing power of the population generates an increasing demand for 





13 Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, 1966, No. 11, p. 11. 
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consumer goods, which cannot be satisfied by a quantitatively and qualitatively 
inadequate supply. The principal cause of this situation is to be found in the 
central plan itself, which embodies contradictions between, on the one hand, the 
expanded production of capital goods and, on the other, the limited production 
of consumer goods, between, again on the one hand, employment plans based 
on full employment and wage funds based on inflexible monetary incomes and, 
on the other, optimistic estimates of productive capacity and availability of 
supplies. 

Quite apart from these anomalies, discrepancies between demand and supply 
are created by those who implement the plan—industrial enterprises, commerce 
and consumers. In order to achieve or overfulfill the plan, producers increase 
employment over the planned limits, thus necessitating an increase in their wage 
funds and indirectly raising the demand of the consumers. Similar effects are 
produced by frequent changes in the structure of production resulting in shifts 
of manpower between branches of production and corresponding rises in 
incomes. 


In view of the seller’s market and also the existence of supply monopolies, 
there are permanent difficulties of supply and practically no difficulties in selling. 
Manufacturers supply products of unsatisfactory quality, delay deliveries, refuse 
to supply certain goods, necessary spare parts, supplementary products, etc. 
Commerce has practically no means of applying sanctions to manufacturers for 
faulty deliveries, since it has no legal possibility of conducting free transactions 
with producers. 

Retail stores have no systematically maintained stocks, and so are unable to 
supply customers with the types of goods, the spare parts or supplementary 
products which they need. This leads to demoralization among both salesmen 
and customers, to bribery, illegal dealing and the emergence of gangs and cliques. 
“Administrative”—i.e., political rather than economic—prices fail to reflect 
either the profitability of individual products'or market relationship between 
“supply and demand. So far from assisting in the adjustment of economic pro- 
cesses, they often make the existing imbalance worse. The functions of the 
market become disrupted, and the economic process slips out of control. 

Because the possession of money does not necessarily mean the ability to 
make a desired purchase, consumers are forced to search for goods and waste 
time on shopping; they stand in line or try to buy through salesmen with whom 
they are acquainted, they look for “bargains,” buy substitute products or what- 
ever is currently available and so help to create further shortages. Purchases lose 
their regular continuity, the “liquid” purchasing power of the population grows 
constantly, and the inflationary pressure on the market increases as a result. 

Inflationary Processes. In a Communist economy, i.e., one that is centrally 
planned and essentially isolated, a general imbalance results in inflationary pro- 
cesses characteristic of a seller’s market. In contrast to a market economy, these 
inflationary processes cannot manifest themselves automatically in the raising of 
prices, lowering of incomes and a fall in the buying power of the national cur- 
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rency; instead, they express themselves in rising prices of consumer goods on the 
black market and in an accumulation of the population’s savings. In the sphere of 
capital goods production, since distribution and supply are regulated centrally 
and non-economic prices are fixed by the state, a disequilibrium emerging between 
demand and supply cannot result directly in price changes, affect the level of 
public income or influence the extent of accumulation of the national income, and 
in the same way it cannot be successfully combatted by price manipulation. 

The old, dogmatic policy of low, tax-free “enterprise prices” for producer 
goods and high, taxable “industry prices” for consumer commodities remains 
essentially unchanged, although it has been recognized as being uneconomic. 
Insufficient and irregular supplies of producer. goods lead, on the one hand, to 
deficiencies in the manufacture and supply of consumer goods and, on the other, 
through exceeding the planned limits of employment and wages, to a further 
increase in the already unbalanced purchasing power of the consumer. The 
excessive growth of wage funds in Polish industry is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing data, which show the distribution of the causes of such growth (in each case, 
over the previous year) as between rising production and productivity, on the 
one hand, and increased employment and overtime, on the other: wee 
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SOURCE: Zpere Gospodarrxe, Warsaw, April 7, 1968. 


Thus, an imbalance in the sector of heavy industry generates an inflationary 
tension on the consumer market, but here, as we have seen, the balance, once 
disturbed, cannot be restored, even temporarily, by the free operation of the 
market mechanism. The dogma of price stability is still an important element in 
Communist economic policy, and is supported by some theoreticians for economic 
as well as other reasons: first, because rising prices have a negative effect upon 
real incomes; and second, because restoring the balance of the market by per- 
mitting free operation of the market mechanism would result in non-planned 
changes in the structure of production and hamper, at least temporarily, the 
development of production and further economic growth. 


- It is, of course, on the consumer market that an excess of purchasing power 
may appear and generate inflationary pressure. An excess of purchasing power 
and a corresponding increase in demand are continually generated by the creation 
of additional incomes through a policy of overinvestments and also, to some 
extent, through credited exports to Communist and underdeveloped countries; 
but the additional “liquid” purchasing power is not balanced by corresponding 
increases in the supply of saleable consumer goods.'* The inflationary pressure is 


16 M. Horálek and J. Dvorak, ın Hospodarské noviny, Prague, 1966, No. 10. 
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further increased by the expansion of selective consumer credits designed to 
promote the sales of goods less in demand. Although, as we have seen, chronic 
shortages on a Communist seller’s market prompt consumers to buy less desirable 
commodities by way of substitute, stocks of these goods may accumulate when 
more popular types of goods reappear on the market. 


The increase of savings—a common phenomenon throughout Eastern Europe | 
in view of the insufficiently supplied markets—is capable of containing no more 
than a part of the inflationary pressure. Moreover, savings threaten to turn into 
additional “liquid” purchasing power at critical moments of political or economic 
disturbance. 


Separate price systems applied, in a Communist economy, to producer goods, 
consumer goods, agricultural produce and exported or imported products con- 
stitute additional obstacles in the way of achieving equilibrium by means of price 
movements. Incorrect wholesale prices affect the material interests of producers, 
and so also provoke disproportions in production and supply. Differences in the 
profitability of individual products, which can never vanish completely, reflect, in 
a market economy, the market relationship between supply and demand; in a 
. Communist economy, attempts to balance the profitability of various products 
by administrative means have proved futile, and Communist reformers see the 
only alternative in price changes based on free negotiations between seller and 
buyer. 

In a Communist economy, inflationary processes manifest themselves initially 
in the rise of prices for consumer goods on the black market and in growing 
leakages to the black market of goods in short supply; later, suppliers relabel 
many products and take the opportunity thus provided of unofficially raising the 
price. The majority of producers are enabled by their monopolistic position to 
inflate their prices in order to shift the burden of wasteful production methods 
onto their customers.’ At a yet later stage, the state feels compelled to counteract 
with deflationary measures. The official prices of consumer goods in short supply 
are raised. Usually, these increases are balanced by corresponding reductions in 
the prices of other, less popular goods, ostensibly in order to avoid changes in 
the cost of living; in reality, the aim is to counteract the unpopularity of the 
price increases and also to get rid of unwanted stocks. The raising of prices— 
usually delayed—cannot suppress the negative effects of the seller’s market; at the 
same time, it accentuates the difficulties of selling unwanted stocks. Imports of 
some consumer goods from “‘socialist”’ or underdeveloped countries are increased, 
so far as this is permitted by the balance of trade with these countries. 


Measures are taken to encourage further saving. In cases of exceptionally 
strong inflationary pressure, the excess of purchasing power is removed by a 
“reform” of the national currency, opportunities for exchanging the old currency 
being deliberately restricted to salaries, bank accounts and small personal savings. 
On the other hand, drastic reductions are made in wage funds, which in a Com- 





17 V, Klaus and T. Jezek, in Kulturni tvorba, Prague, December 15, 1966. 
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munist economy. represent a very considerable part of the national income. 
Output norms are further increased, employment limits imposed, workers trans- 
ferred from non-productive to productive work, unskilled factory employees, 
still bound by their families to the country-side, are dismissed and forced to 
return to agricultural work. Further efforts are made to raise labor productivity 
—for the most part ineffectively, since the policy of cheap labor remains un- 
changed. Notwithstanding all Communist slogans about the “socialist” way of 
working, labor productivity in the Communist countries remains low. 


But wages—nominal and real—are also low, and rise slowly. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, for instance, nominal wages during the period 1955—1964 rose on the 
average by only 2.1 percent a year, while in Hungary they rose by 5.7 percent, 
in Denmark by 8 percent, in Belgium by 4.7 percent, in France by 10 percent, in 
Italy by 7.6 percent and in the German Federal Republic by 4.9 percent a year.18 


According to a Western economist, the cost of an “international median” 
foodbasket containing one week’s supply of staple foodstuffs for a family of two 
adults and two teenage children was, in April—May 1967, in terms of working 
time: in Moscow, 59.2 hours, in Warsaw 56.8 hours, in New York 7.3 hours, in 
London 13.9 hours, in Paris 32.1 hours and in Munich 21.0 hours.?® 


A deflationary policy can ensure a balance of the market and suppress inflation 
only by economic means, primarily through a flexible price policy; this, however, 
involves an abandonment of the politically desirable structure of consumption. 
The alternative is to maintain the desired consumption structure by a system of 
allocations,?° but this only helps to increase the inflationary tension. Over a 
relatively short period, this tension can be reduced, to some extent, by lowering 
personal incomes, limiting investment activity, raising prices and increasing 
imports.*1! In the long run, however, considerable modifications of the investment 
structure provide the only real possibility of enabling supply to overtake demand 
and creating a dynamic balance between them—i.e., a buyer’s market. If this 
process is to be accelerated and the purchasing power of the population adapted 
to the growth of supply, a correct fiscal and credit policy is necessary as well as 
appropriate adjustments in the distribution of the national income.** 


Some Communist theoreticians advocate a moderate inflation as a factor 
correcting the relation between demand and supply; they argue that rising 
prices can also stimulate production and in the long run ensure the satisfaction 

_of the consumer’s desires as expressed on the market: a policy of price stability, 
they say, can only deprive the national economy of the equilibratory influence of 
price movements.*? Others, however, argue that a controlled inflation cannot on 
its own be effective as a means of attaining economic balance, since a general rise 

18 K, Soska, jbid., February 23, 1967. ex 

19 Bulletin, 1967, No. 11, p. 40. i 

20 Soska, op. cif, 

31 J. Beksiak, in Zycie Gospodarcze, Waray, August 27, 1967. 

43 Klaus and Jezek, op. cit. 
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of prices is accompanied by a proportionate increase in the revenues of enterprises, 
personal incomes and demand.*4 


According to Professor Sik, the socialist economy has to overcome a unilateral 
monopolistic distortion of the market mechanism if it is to maintain a dynamic 
general balance between supply and demand and at the same time ensure an 
optimal expansion of all the factors of production, including manpower, and a 
continuous growth of consumption. These objects may be achieved, he says, if 
the following conditions are observed: 


1. The growth of employment in the mining and heavy industries should be 
relatively slow, and more capital should be transferred to the consumer goods 
industry. 

2. Manufacturing enterprises must be forced, by interest and common pressute, 
to adapt their output in a flexible manner to the demand of the market. Under 
market conditions, where the revenue of these enterprises can accrue only from 
marketable production, they will have to seek the most efficient form of invest- 
ment activity and make full use of raw materials and manpower. 


3. Demand “from the center” must be reduced and attempts made to en- 
courage the emergence of a buyer’s market by a constant and determined reduction 
of wages and other forms of personal remuneration, state expenditures on non- 
productive investments, wages in non-productive areas, costs of social consump- 
tion, state subsidies to inefficient undertakings, production losses, business deficits, 
etc. 


4, The population should be encouraged to increase its savings further. 


Cyclic Fluctuations. When analysing the sources of economic crises, the Com- 
munist reformists recognized the existence of cyclic fluctuations, which for many 
yeats had been ignored for ideological reasons, particularly in order to avoid 
contradicting the artificial “law” of continuous economic growth under socialism. 
This law had led to another fiction—namely, that in the study of a centrally 
planned economy there was no place for research into business trends. 


As early as 1962, however, Western economists—e.g., Warren Nutter in the 
USA?’ and Eugène Zaleski in France**—stated that cyclic fluctuations were to be 
seen in the development of the Soviet economy. In 1964, an American economist, 
George J. Staller, in a comparative analysis of the economic development of the 
Soviet bloc countries and Yugoslavia during the decade 1950—1960, proved that 
the developmental fluctuations in these countries were stronger than in the OECD 
countries in the fields of total output, agricultural production, industrial pro- 
duction and housing construction. Foreign trade also showed greater stability in 
the years 1950—1963 in the OECD countries than in those of Comecon, the only 
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exception being trade within the bloc, which fluctuated more in the case of OECD. 

Staller concluded that a theory of economic cycles should also be elaborated for 
the Communist economy if the countries of the Soviet bloc fail to suppress 
fluctuations in their economic development.” 


Communist theoreticians, including the well-known Polish economist Pro- 
fessor Oskar Lange, admitted the existence of cyclic trends at the beginning of the 
sixties, but only in the field of housing. Then, in 1964, the Czech economist Josef 
Goldmann detected cyclic fluctuations in the rates of economic growth of four 
East European countries, viz., Czechoslovakia, Poland, Eastern Germany and 
Hungary. Goldmann stated that in 1950—1964 the growth of industrial output in 
these countries showed cyclic fluctuations and a slight tendency to fall off; even 
stronger fluctuations were to be seen in investment activity. These fluctuations 
he calls (evidently for political reasons) “quasi-cycles,” because, he argues, they 
result from an “inadequate knowledge of socialist economic laws.” #8 


The Polish economist Josef Pajestka, analysing the development of the Polish 
economy in the years 1950—1963, detected three development cycles: 1950—1958, 
1958-1959 and 1959-1963. He maintains, however, that they are not typical, 
because the high rate of growth in the first was a result of existing production 
reserves and a non-recurring considerable increase in employment; the second 

-cycle was due to the accumulative effects of prolonged investment efforts as well 
as to an unusual increase of investments in the country’s agriculture; while the 
third cycle resulted from insufficient agricultural production and relatively 
small investment activity, both having an inhibiting effect upon the growth of the 
national economy. Consequently, he argues, development cycles in the Polish 
economy cannot be explained in terms of the growth of employment and invest- 
ments, and because of this cannot be equated with the business cycles in a market 
economy, which originate from overproduction.*® © 


Goldmann detected two cycles in the development of industrial output in the 
four Communist countries which he analysed—the first in the years 1952—1960 
and the second in 1960—1966. He maintains that peaks in investment activity 
attained in the years 1951—1952 and 1959-1960 generated—after an interval of 
6—8 years needed for the putting into operation of newly-constructed industrial 
plants—corresponding peaks in the introduction of new production capacities— 
namely, in the years 1959—1960 and 1964—1966. In order to explain the causes and 
the working of these cyclic fluctuations, he developed an interesting theory of 
“quasi-cycles” in a centrally planned economy. 


According to this theory, under “socialism” just as under “capitalism,” the 
ultimate causes of acceleration, as of deceleration, are connected with the develop- 
ment of supply and effective demand; but the cyclic fluctuations in the growth of 
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industrial output and their effects upon the relation between supply and demand 
differ essentially in the two social systems. Under “capitalism,” the transition 
from a “low” in the growth rate to acceleration sets in when the obsolescence and 
physical wear and tear of capital equipment balances supply and demand. Under 
“socialism,” it is chiefly maturing production capacities, construction of which 
started at about the peak of the preceding investment cycle, which make it possible 
for acceleration to begin. As a result, supply increases and, at the same time, the 
reduced investment activity and relatively moderate growth of production curtail 
demand, principally in the basic branches of industry. This situation leads to a 
temporary equilibrium between supply and demand. Thus, according to Gold- 
mann, in a Communist economy acceleration is the immediate result, not of 
additional investments (which increase production much later), but of additional 
production capacities which have already become operational—i.e., of additional 
supply. The growth of production, however, is followed by a much more rapid 
growth of demand; the supply situation deteriorates, and stresses and strains 
appear in the relation between production and supply. 


“Socialist speculation’—the hoarding by manufacturing enterprises-of raw 
materials and semiproducts against future production needs, i.e., the increase of 
stockpiles in relation to turnover—contributes appreciably to a worsening-of the 
supply situation and of the disequilibrium in the entire economy. In this way, 
Goldmann explains cycles in the growth of stocks as an “echo effect” of the 
various investment waves. 


Under “capitalism,” says Goldmann, deceleration is caused by a lack of effec- 
tive demand. Maturing investment projects generate an excess of supply over 
demand; a general imbalance appears as a result of overproduction. Under 
“socialism,” it is caused by maximalized investment activity, which creates an 
excess of effective demand over supply, aggravated by disproportionate increases 
in stocks. This leads to a general imbalance in the national economy and to a 
slowing down in the rate of growth of production. When, however, the fow of 
new production capacities approaches a new peak, the supply situation improves, 
demand decreases (relatively speaking), speculative hoarding of stocks disappears, 
and a relative balance emerges in the national economy. This creates conditions 
for a fresh rise in the rate of expansion in production and also for a growth of 
investment activity, and consequently for the beginning of another development 
cycle.%° 

Goldmann’s theory of cycles in the Communist economy is objected to by 
many Communist theorists, as he admits himself; he claims, however, that these 
criticisms are based on the economic theory of Keynes, which is entirely inap- 
propriate to a centrally planned economy. 


Research into business trends, recently started in Czechoslovakia and other 
countries of Eastern Europe, is expected to shed further light upon the mechanism 
and causes of development fluctuations in the Communist economy. On the 
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objectivity of these studies and the conclusions reached will depend the effective- 
ness of the economic reforms at present under way in the Eastern bloc. 


For a Western economist, it is of the greatest interest to observe the striking 
similarity between the laws recognized in the West as governing a market economy 
and those which are now manifesting themselves in the Communist centrally 
planned economy, and the force with which these laws are compelling the Com- 
munist leaders to abandon unrealistic ideas and apply pragmatic economic 
measures which, in the West, have been proved to be the only effective means of 
suppressing disproportions and ensuring balanced economic development. 


4 Bolen 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


On Methods of Studying the Soviet Economy 


In this article, Mr. Krylov illustrates, on the basis of Soviet sources, some of the 
difficulties involved in comparing the economic performance of the USSR with that of the 
USA (and, by umplicatior, other Western industrial nations). 


In the light of the economic competition between the USSR and the USA, 
there have for many years been attempts to compare the main economic “indi- 
cators” of these two countries—i.e., statistical criteria for judging their economic 
achievements. Basically, the indicators taken have been national product and/or 
industrial production expressed in terms of value, or the physical volume of 
production of a broad range of items, sometimes numbering several hundreds. 

The results of such comparisons have proved to be highly contradictory, and 
we shall not repeat them here, merely remarking that to make such comparisons 
is exceedingly difficult in view of the radical differences between the USSR and 
the USA in respect of social and economic order, historical, national and natural 
conditions, economic indicators, statistical categories, etc. The lack of a natural 
parity between the dollar and the ruble, for example, may result in discrepancies 

of almost 100 percent.+ 

Indeed, it may be said that neither in the USSR nor in the USA is there any 
reliable system for making economic comparisons between the two countries, and 
it is doubtful whether one can even be created. Soviet economists seem to be of 
more or less the same opinion—at least if one may judge from the proceedings of 
the Scientific Conference on Questions of the Methodology [i.e. Content] of 2 
Comparison of the Basic Economic Indicators of the USSR and the USA, which 
took place in April 1963.2 On the other hand, the USSR Central Statistical 
Authority’s yearbook Narodnoy: khozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the 
USSR) invariably carries a table headed “The Corelationship Between the Basic 
Indicators of Economic Development of the USSR and USA,” which gives 
precise percentages. 

Perhaps the most dubious aspect of past and present feioi of comparison 
is that none of them takes account of key factors in the evaluation of Soviet indi- 
cators. The two economic systems operate in different “climates,” so to speak; 
they employ different methods and stimuli, and have different traditions. At 
present, there are also considerable differences in the criteria used to evaluate 
their performance. Much has been written on this subject; here we shall confine 
ourselves to examining some of the most important ways in which the systems 
are affected by their respective “climates.” 

1 See, for example, Voprosy ekonomiki, 1961, No. 2, p. 56. 

2 See, for example, ibid., 1963, No. 10, pp. 123 and 138. 
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For example, even the Soviets themselves are forced to admit that competi- 
tion compels monopolies to “introduce high-quality goods irrespectively of 
the heavy costs involved.” At the same time, they concede that “the low quality 
of [Soviet] goods, many of which ate insufficiently reliable and durable, gives 
rise to numerous justified complaints on the part of the consumer,” one result 
being “excessive stocks of low-quality goods (in particular, certain textiles)” 
accompanied by “a severe shortage of high-quality goods.”4 


In Soviet economic literature, it is admitted that “the present stage of the 
economic competition between the two world systems is characterized by an 
increasing shift of emphasis toward qualitative indicators.”5 In fact, however, 
quality is only the most conspicuous aspect of the broad problem of the real use 
value created by the Soviet economic system. 


If, for example, a new surface-grinding machine is 30—50 percent more 
productive than the previous model but costs 350 percent more,® its use value 
is considerably less. Or again, if 44 electric locomotives received by the Kras- 
noyarsk depot over a period of two years are completely idle during the winter 
months, their use value is little more than half the 20,000,000 rubles which they 
originally cost.” There are also extreme cases where an item, although included 
among industrial production, has no use value at all, as, for example, certain 
chemical fertilizers, by reason of their physical properties. This can happen in 
the USA as well, but there production‘of useless items is quickly stopped, whereas 
in the USSR, on account of centralized planning, it can go on for months or 
even years. 


In addition, it may be A that, even after the economic reform of Sep- 
-tember 1965, the managements of Soviet enterprises are in principle interested 
in raising, rather than decreasing, the prime cost of production.® This, of course, 
leads not to economy but rather to a consolidation of traditional levels of con- 
sumption of raw and starting materials. Marx himself remarked that the capitalist 
saw to it that raw materials were not wasted. 1° 


The following specific examples, taken from Soviet sources, illustrate the 
position in the USSR as regards, firstly, the exploitation of raw and starting 
materials and, secondly, the use value and quality of Soviet products. 


* 


In 1962, 33.2 percent more fuel (in terms of'reference fuel) was consumed 
in the USSR than in the USA per unit of industrial production and 70 percent 


3 Ibid., 1968, No. 1, p. 82. 

4 Planovoye kbozyasstvo, 1967, No. 10, p. 56. 

5 Ibid., 1966, No. 7, p. 94. 

® Pravda, April 5, 1966, p. 5. 

7 Ibid, ' 

8 Ibid., May 4, 1967, p. 2. 

? See, for example, sbid., January 20, 1968, p. 2. 

10 K, Marx, Kapital (Capital), Vol. I, Moscow, 1931, pp. 125—126. 
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' more per unit of railroad freight turnover.™ In areas of large-scale coal transpor- 
tation, an average of 400 tons of fuel is lost per kilometer per year, and in areas 
close to loading points, as much as 950 tons.!# Petroleum wastage is also consid- 
erable,!3 while losses of natural gas amount to more than 35 percent of total 
production. 14 


In the machine-building industry alone, annual metal wastage is almost 

` 10,000,000 tons.15 Consumption of iron and steel per unit of industrial production 

is 25 percent higher than in the USA?! (the latter piece of information is doubtful, 

since on the agricultural machine-building sector alone, consumption is four 
times that in the USA). 


Not more than half of the 350,000,000—400,000,000 cubic meters of lumber 
prepared each year finds its way into finished consumer goods.1’ The value of 
items produced from 1,000 cubic meters of wood is a mere 17,400 rubles as’ 
against 46,500 rubles in the USA.18 


It has been calculated that in 1970, the elimination of losses of cement occurring 
during transportation, storage and use would result in a saving of no less than 
15,000,000 tons,!® or about 15 percent of total planned production for that year. 


Of a total of 180,000,000 square meters of window glass produced annually, 
nearly 50,000,000 square meters, or almost 28 percent, is broken en route from 
factory to consumer®® (the allowance for all forms of losses is 11—12 percent). 


Countless other examples from various branches of the Soviet national 
economy could be given. They are particularly numerous in agriculture, and can 
even be found in the war industry.?4 And nevertheless, comparisons of Soviet 
and US economic performance are based on figures not for the volume of in- 
dustrial products actually used, but for the total volume of industrial production. 


x 


Poor quality invariably diminishes the use value of a product. However, 
in the USSR, the use value is often nil. The product is simply not used (or 
not bought, as the case may be). It was reported, for example, that in the 
RSFSR alone, the products of 257 light industry enterprises had stopped being 
accepted**—products turned out in accordance with the plan. Collective farms are 





11 Voprosy ekonomiks, 1966, No. 4, p. 20. 

12 Pravda, May 4, 1966, p. 3. 

13 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 21, p. 36. 
14 Pravda, February 26, 1966, p. 2. 

18 Partrinaya abizn, 1964, No. 3, p. 27. 

16 Planopoye kbozpatsivo, 1966, No. 6, p. 86. 

17 Tbid., 1963, No. 7, p. 35. 

18 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1967, No. 4, pp. 89—90. 
19 Pravda, April 26, 1966, p. 3. 

20 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1964, No. 49, p. 13. 
21 See, for example, Pravda, April 26, 1963, p. 3. 
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given - spare parts which they do not need.## Nevertheless, such unwanted 
items ate included under both gross production and individual categories of 
production. 


More important, since more widespread, are cases where use value is not nil, 
yet vastly diminished by poor quality. Twenty-five tons of metal, for example, 
are used in the production of three “Ural-375” automobiles which have a total 
load capacity of only fifteen tons.24 The use value of automobiles is reduced 
above all by the poor quality of the metal used. If the octane rating of Soviet 
gasoline were increased to 80—85 from its present 66, engine capacity would 
everywhere be increased by almost 15 percent, while better-quality lubricating 
oils could double or even triple the kilometerage of an automobile prior to a 
general overhaul.?° Soviet mechanical rubber goods last only half as long as US 
ones. ?8 The service life of Soviet tractors is 6—8 years, that of US tractors—16—20 
years.?” Every year, an extra 180,000 tractors could be assembled from the spare 
parts used for repair purposes;*® in 1965, this would have meant an increase in 
tractor output of over 50 percent. A considerable proportion of Scviet instru- 
ments go out of order after only 6—10 months, whereas foreign models last for 
3—5 years.2® A great deal more money is spent on repairing defective electric 
motors than on the production of these motors,®° and even so their service life 
is only half the rated one. Soviet-made fluorescent lamps have a light output of 
53—55 lumens per watt and burn for 5,000 hours, as against 75—80 lumens and 
10,000 hours in the case of foreign-made lamps.*! Finally, Soviet-made brushes 
for the motors of electric locomotives last for only 20,000—25,000 kilometers, 
while imported brushes last for 100,000—120,000 kilometers.3* 


These are only a few of the many examples which could be given from Soviet 
heavy industry (the so-called “A” group). As far as light industry, or more 
broadly speaking, consumer goods production is concerned, high quality and 
high use value may be said to be the exception rather than the rule. 


Efforts to improve the situation have so far failed on account of the fact that, 
by and large, responsibility for the. quality of production exists only on paper. 
It is complained that “contrary to the logic of socialist management, the output 
of inferior products is not reflected in the final results of economic activity.” 33 
A major exception is the war industry, where quality and “use value” are some- 
times better than anywhere else in the world. 
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27 Tbid., 1965, No. 11, pp. 64—65. 

28 Pravda, November 24, 1965, p. 2. 

20 Planovoys kbozyaistvo, 1961, No. 3, p. 21. 
30 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1966, No. 11, p. 146. 
31 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 5, p. 19. 
33 Prasda, June 14, 1965, p. 2. 

33 Voprosy skonomikt, 1967, No. 10, p. 14. 
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One of the most important measures so far taken to solve the problem of 
quality and use value in the USSR was the institution last year of a “quality mark.” 
Products so distinguished are allowed to bear a higher price. This good idea, 
however, is being put into practice in an extremely bureaucratic fashion; it seems 
that “in a number of cases, the time taken by an enterprise to develop a new 
product is less than the period needed... to approve its price.”34 Great hopes 
ate placed on technical progress, but the situation is apparently such that “it is 
enterprises which turn out exactly the same articles for years on end which are 
in the best position.” 38 


The conclusion suggested by the foregoing is that comparisons between the 
Soviet and US economies should be based on the final economic effectiveness of 
products. 


Let us take the fluorescent lamps as an example. A measure of their economic 
effectiveness would be derived by multiplying their light output per watt by 
their service life in hours. A comparison of such “units of effectiveness” would 
show Soviet lamps to be only 33—40 percent as effective as imported ones. The 
trouble is that, in the vast majority of cases, it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
the final economic effectiveness; firstly, a very great number of factors has to be 
taken into consideration, and secondly, fora very large number of Soviet products, 
even advanced technical products, precise data are unavailable. 


Even Soviet economists, as their all-Union conference of December 1966 
showed, appear to be coming round to the view that a product’s “useful effect, 
its conformity with social requirements” has to be taken into due consideration, 
that it is most advisable to “compare expenditures in respect of their usefulness.” 36 
There seems, in fact, to be a growing readiness to concede that the use value of 
Soviet products on the one hand, and Soviet economic success and the standard 
of living of the Soviet people on the other hand, are directly related. However, 
this normal approach to the establishment of basic criteria of economic develop- 
ment is not as yet being reflected in official Soviet statistics. 

Constantine Krylov 





34 Planosoye kbozyatstvo, 1967, No. 12, p. 73. 
35 Tbid., 1968, No. 1, p. 8. 
38 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1967, No. 3, p. 153. 
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The Arts | 


Writers and Critics in the USSR 


On the basis of experience, one may say that more or less essential features of 
Soviet literary criticism are its inability itself to withstand criticism and its polit- 
ical dependence. Not one of those literary products which excited the interest of 
a wide circle of readers Has been welcomed by the Soviet critics. The aim and the 
degree of activity of Soviet criticism varies according to the current attitude of the 
Party leaders to the world of literature and art. Since the death of Stalin, periods 
of encroachment upon the writer’s freedom have alternated with periods of 
relaxation. The present period is, so to speak, one of encroachment, and at such 
times the critics become particularly active, while losing whatever independence 
of opinion which they may. otherwise display. 


This year so far has seen the appearance, beside a great deal of drab writing, 
of two literary productions which stand out from the others by their truthful 
representation of “Soviet reality” and a certain independence of thought. These 
ate a story by Vladimir Tendryakov called “Death” (in the original, Konchina, 
ie., the “decease” or “demise” of a particular person),! and a novel by Fedor 
Abramov entitled “Two Winters and Three Summers,” published in installments 
by Novy mir.* Both describe life in a kolkhoz village during the postwar years; and 
since both convey the impression of a life that is hard and even wretched, a 
positive reaction to either could naturally not be expected from the Soviet author- 
ities. We do not know exactly how instructions to the critics were issued, but the 
fact remains that they descended, as one man, upon both the works and their 
authors. 


The first full-scale review of the Tendryakov story appeared on May 17 in the 
weekly Literaturnaya Rossiya under the title “Yevlampy Lykov and his Right-hand 
Man.” (Lykov, the principal character, is chairman of the “Vlast truda”—“The 
Power of Labor”—Collective Farm, and the other personage referred to—in the 
original, posoks, i.e., “staff” or “crook” —is Ivan Slegov, the farm’s bookkeeper.) 
The author of the review, G. Kuklis, devotes considerable attention to the “social 
nature” of the kolkhoz, which is noted for its efficiency. The reason for his dis- 
approval is that Tendryakov, as a thoughtful and realistic writer, describes the 
successes of his kolkhoz as being due to the property instinct, which is partic- 
ularly strong in the peasant. On the subject of the kolkhoz’s efficient bookkeeper, 
the reviewer comments: 


Ivan Slegov was well aware of the economic advantages of a collective peasant 
economy, but he was least of all interested in whether the socialist banner would 
unfurl over this kolkhoz. Much of what he did was in conflict with the socialist 





1 Moskva, 1968, No. 3. 
2 Novy mir, 1968, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
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conduct of agriculture. On this kolkhoz, the elements of egoism, individualism 
[and] private ownership frequently gained the upper hand.’ 


Tendryakov is accused of having distorted the realities of kolkhoz life and 
presented both officials and ordinary members of the kolkhoz in a false light: 


..the story simply contains no real Communists. People here have never even 
heard of the MTS political sections, on only one occasion does the author remember 
[the existence of] the secretary of the kolkhoz Party organization...* 


Some time later, Literaturnaya gazeta took up the cudgels. In a large article 
headed “The Facts of Life and Artistic Generalization,” V. Ivanov wrote: 


.. Tendryakov has failed to show any deep understanding of the processes that 
were going on in the Soviet countryside duricg the years he describes. What he 
relates was to be met with, on occasion, in real life. But the peculiarity of the work 
of the artist lies in the fact that the general always emerges from the particular, 
from the details which he portrays. The viciousness of the aesthetic theory of “the 
truth of individual instances” [pravda fakta) lies in the fact that it leads to an empirical 
reproduction of reality, the representation of particular instances without a profound 
understanding on the artist’s part of the main tendency of social development.§ 


The reviewer goes on to condemn the story in tones which Soviet propa- 
gandists usually reserve for their treatment of “bourgeois” writers: 


Abstract humanism [and] the failure to analyse concrete circumstances of 
reality prevented the author from showing the fruitful element latent in the kolkhoz 
system..., which helped to save the motherland at the time of its severest trials, 
and then to overcome the difficulties of the postwar devastation.® 


The same magisterial tone characterized the pronouncements of the critics on 
the subject of the Abramoy novel. Literaturnaya Rossiya published in June a 
lengthy article by Petr Strokov headed “[Was it] a Mistake or Deliberate?” 


.the novel contains no attempts—whether of an artistic or journalistic nature—to 
look at life and customs in the country during the first postwar years from the point 
of view of the state as a whole. It all comes down to a kind of “discord” between 
“dream and reality”: that, they say, is what people were wanting, and this is what 
tumed out in fact. And before our eyes there passes a succession of depressing 
pictures showing the ruin and impoverishment of the kolichozniks and of Oe 
entire “New Life” Kolkhoz.? 


The critic is particularly indignant about the scenes in which various taxes are 
exacted. In his view, they “are described with especial relish and one-is invol- 
untarily reminded of the extortion of arrears by the district police officers and the 
police sergeants of autocratic Russia.””® 





3 Literaturnaya Rossiya, 1968, No. 20, pp. 8—9. 


4 Ibid, p. 9. 

6 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1968, No. 22, p. 5. 
6 Ibid., p. 6. 

7 Literaturnaya Rossiya, 1968, No.23, p. 8. 
8 Ibid. 
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Strokov also contributed a censorious article to the journal Ogonek, which on 
this occasion adopted the familiar method of “‘retruiting public opinion”: that 
is to say, the article was preceded by a letter from a certain A. Blynsky, a Party 
raion committee secretary in the Orel Oblast, who, after enumerating some 
specimens of Soviet literature, including Abramov’s “Two Winters and Three 
Summers” and Tendryakov’s “Death” and “A Brief Career” (Podenka—vek 
korotky), goes on: 


One ts only surprised that many writers dealing with [life in] the country for 
some reason devote their main attention only to representing postwar difficulties, 
only to the darker sides of life and customs in the Soviet countryside.® 


Taking up the tone set by this=doubtless fabricated—letter, Strokov writes: 


Through the pages of certain stories of today there struts some lyrical hero, 
who is doxious to drink at the “eternal springs” of spiritual beauty and wisdom. 
But for some reason he discovers them in the form of various “‘seekers after truth,” 
“sufferers” and ‘“‘martyresses” reminiscent of Solzhenitsyn’s not entirely unknown 
[personage] Matrena, about whom the village, the city, even our state 1s supposed 
to rotate, 10 


The critic then proceeds to specific charges. Abramov comes in for his dis- 
approval for having described in “Two Winters and Three Summers” how raion 
Party committee secretary Podrezov subjects agricultural officials to such violent 
threats that the ambulance has to be called. Strokov observes ironically: 


One might almost believe that it is not the secretary of a raion committee but the 
autocrat of all the Russias. Pushkin’s Peter I is also “a picture of divine wrath,” 
but then that was on the battlefield at Poltava! Even then, there was no need for 
any ambulances.11 


Strokov’s reaction to the story “Death” reveals him even more as a Party 
“‘dogmatist.” Commenting on the kolkhoz officials as portrayed by Tendryakov, 
he says: 


We are accustomed to regard [such officials] as proletarians, representatives of 
the “twenty-five thousand” [despatched to rural areas in 1929 to promote collecti- 
vization] of the type characterized by Semen Davyd [in Sholokhov’s novel Virgin 
Soil Upturned], tillers of the soil and heroes of the Civil War of the type characterized 
by Nagulnov and Razmetnov. V. Tendryakov, however, apparently thinks other- 
wise. 1! 


He goes on: 


What do we get if we apply Tendryakov’s own theory of the typical, according 
to which particular attention is devoted to the characteristic in life, that which ts 
“the general rule?” We arrive at the conclusion that there were no real organizers 
of the kolkhoz movement—people who were endlessly devoted to the cause of the 


? Ogonek, 1968, No. 22, p. 25. 
10 Ibid., p. 26. 

u Ibid., pp. 27—28. 

as Thid.,'p. 28. 
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Party, the task of building a new life in the countryside, people who were pure and 
noble in their ideas and morals! There were [only] loudmouthed demagogues.. .13 


These examples by no means exhaust the attacks made this year by official 
Soviet criticism upon the progressive writers. In its December issue for last year, 
the journal Ywnost published a poem by'Robert Rozhdestvensky entitled “A Poem 
About Different Points of View.” Quite possibly, the title alone was enough to 
arouse dissatisfaction. At all events, a certain Nikolai Padalka, Hero of Socialist 
Labor and leader of a team of electric welders, wrote to the editors of Sovetskaya 
Rossiya a letter headed “My Point of View,” 14 in which the poet is described as a 
philistine and an idle talker. 


The same paper recently published a sharp attack signed by Dmitry Ivanov 
against the journal Novy mir for having published a story by Y. Gerasimov 
entitled “A Journey to Spas na Peskakh.”15' (Spas na Peskakh, whose name, 
literally translated, is “St. Savior’s-in-the-Sands,” is a small town on the river Dra, 
in the heart of the countryside, in the Moscow Oblast; Gerasimov describes how 
he returns to this town after more than thirty years’ absence and is delighted to 
find that little has changed.) Writing under the heading “Wandering on the Banks 
of the Dra,” Ivanov begins by ridiculing readers who yearn for the past, and - 
continues: 


On the contrary, we consider that by publishing such literary compositions the 
editorial board of Novy mir casts aspersions upon the history of the Soviet countryside 
and the kolkhoz peasantry, upon the present state of affairs in our country, thus 
placing a trump card in the hands of our ideological opponents.1¢ 


Another critical article is that by M. Lobanov entitled “The Enlightened 
Bourgeoisie,” in which only one writer is mentioned by name—Bulat Okudzhava. 
The following remarks are meant for Okudzhava: 


The petty bourgeoisie have a mini-language, mini mini-thoughts, mini-feelings—eve- 
rything is mini. For them, the motherland, too, is mim. Friendship among the 
peoples too. Only the underminers of the national feeling of peoples are incapable 
of desiring this friendship.1? 


Vasily Aksenov is also attacked—and not for the first time—on account of 
his story “The Overfilled Barrels,” published in Yønost:18 


* 


However, the best example of the magisterial approach which in the last few 
months has become typical of Soviet criticism is a long editorial which appeared 
in Literaturnaya gazeta, organ of the board of the Union of Writers of the ae 


13 Ibid., p. 29. 

u Sovetskaya Rossiyc, February 8, 1968. 
15 Novy mir, 1967, No. 12. 

16 Sovetskaya Rossiya, May 8, 1968. 

17 Malodaya gvardtya, 1968, No. 4, p. 296. 
18 Yunost, 1968, No. 3. 





recently under the heading “The Ideological Struggle: The Responsibility of the 
Writer.”1® The “ideological struggle” is, of course, that between the Soviet 
Union and the Western world, and the article demands of all Soviet writers that 
they show implicit obedience to the Party’s orders in the conduct of this struggle. 
We read: “The strength of Soviet writers lies in their utter devotion to the ideas 
of Communism, in their unlimited devotion to the cause of the Party.” Without 
mentioning names, the article praises those writers who at various international 
meetings distinguished themselves by their “consistent championing of the 
fundamental principles governing the art of socialist realism,” by their “readiness 
to wage an uncompromising struggle against the enemies of peace, democracy 
and socialism.” It then deals in scathing terms with writers known in the West for 
their opposition to the restrictions imposed on literature. The first to be mentioned 
is Valery Tarsis, now deprived of his Soviet citizenship—or, as the editors put 
it, “thrown out of the country.” Tarsis is described as a “graphomaniac and 
schizophrenic, who has scribbled enormous quantities of untalented but openly 
anti-Soviet writing.” The next is Svetlana Alliluyeva, whose book is referred 
to as “memoirs” (in quotes). Then come the recently sentenced Ginzburg and 
Galanskov, who are called “renegades.” These are followed by those well-known 
writers who signed letters in defense of these two men. Their names are not 
mentioned, but the following is said about their position in relation to the con- 
demned writers: 

The secretariats of the board of the Union of Writers of the USSR and of the 
writers’ organization of Moscow severely condemned the political irresponsibility 
shown by the writers who signed the letters defending the anti-Soviets. Even though 
very few persons are concerned in the affair, the writers’ organization cannot 
reconcile itself to such actions. These actions are essentially in conflict with the 
norms of public life usual among Soviet writers. 


Finally, a good half of the article is devoted to the writer Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn, who here finds himself confronted with grave political charges and un- 
ambiguous threats. 


.many months ago, A. Solzhenitsyn was told at a meeting of the secretariat of the 
board of the Union of Writers of the USSR that his name had been made use of 
by reactionary Western propaganda and widely exploited for provocative anti- 
Soviet purposes. Solzhenitsyn remained deaf to warnings of this kind and omitted 
to define publicly his attitude to the unseemly sensation of which he had become 
the “hero.” 


This, however, is merely a foretaste. The following accusation, ostensibly 
relatively insignificant, is in reality of greater political importance: 

A. Solzhenitsyn took no part in the life of the Union of Writers. He preferred to 
take another road—that of attacking the fundamental principles by which Soviet 
literature is guided—principles which are written into the statutes of the Union of 
Waters of the USSR and which, when entering the Union of Writers, Solzhenitsyn, 
among others, voluntarily undertook to observe. 





39 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1968, No. 26, p.. 5. 
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The “principles” here referred to concern the implicit obedience of writers 
to the directives of the Party. Thus, Solzhenitsyn is here accused, not merely of 
infringing regulations of the Union of Writers, but of working against the Party. 
As to the nature of these anti-Party activities, the editors write: 


A few days before the opening of the Fourth Writers’ Congress, A. Solzhenitsyn 
despatched a letter to the congress, at the same time—in violation of the generally 
accepted standards of conduct—distributing it to, at least, another two-hundred-and- 
fifty addresses of the most varied kind, in the obvious expectation that [the letter], 
now beyond the control [of the authorities], would be further reproduced and 
distributed and so become a literary sensation. 

Naturally, Western propaganda easily got hold of the letter and immediately 
used it to create an unbridled anti-Soviet sensation, in view of the fact that the 
author maintained in his letter that our literature is in the throes of persecution and 
simply put a stroke through the achievements of Soviet literature, which are recog- 
nized throughout the world. 


It becomes evident that the authorities were angered most of all by the fact 
that, in his letter (a translation of which follows this article), Solzhenitsyn 
.demanded the inclusion in the statutes of the Union of Writers of a special 
paragraph providing for “all those guarantees of defense which the Union furnishes 
to its members who are subjected to slander and unjust persecution.” 


The editorial goes on: 


This demand of Solzhenitsyn’s was received with joy by Western propaganda 
and interpreted as “evidence” of the complete defenselessness of Soviet writers 
before the law. 


Here it may be commented that this interpretation was the correct one. 
Another point in Solzhenitsyn’s letter which angered: the authorities is also 
mentioned: 


Bourgeois propaganda welcomed statements made by A. Solzhenitsyn to the 
effect that state security agencies confiscated his records and manuscripts. 


Subsequent charges relate to the position assumed by Solzhenitsyn after his 
letter had been sent to the writers’ congress. It appears that, despite the fact that 
it was unambiguously addressed,’ the letter was not discussed at the congress 
itself. Instead, its author was summoned to a meeting of the secretariat of the 
union, at which certain “well-known Soviet writers” were also present. We are 
told: 

Those taking part in the discussion naturally expected Solzhenitsyn to listen to 
their advice and also express his attitude to the political provocations of hostile 
Westem propaganda associated with’ his name.!..Instead of this, he insisted flatly 
upon the immediate publication of his new story The Cancer Ward, which, as was 
pointed out in the secretariat, ideologically was in need of substantial revision. 20 





20 This 1s presumably the occasion reported on by the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zettung on October 23, 
1967 (p. 22, col. 6). According to this source, certain members of the Writers’ Union of the USSR ' 
proposed Solzhenitsyn’s exclusion from the union, but the proposal was turned down by the board. 
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The article goes on: 


On November 25, 1967, the board secretariat of the Union of Writers sent A. 
Solzhenitsyn a letter asking him to state whether he nevertheless intended, by some 
means or other, to declare his attitude toward the continuing anti-Soviet sensation 
associated with his name. There followed a reply—again submitted in a large 
number of copies—from which it was clear that Solzhenitsyn intended to continue 
exploiting Western “public opinion” as a means of exerting pressure upon the 
Writers’ Union. : 

A. Solzhenitsyn maintained the same attitude during talks which were subse- 
quently conducted with him personally in the secretariat. 


Solzhenitsyn is further blamed for having failed to protest with sufficient vigor 
against the publication in the West of books of his which have remained un- 
published in the USSR—viz., The Cancer Ward and In the First Circle,?* and for 
having omitted to declare publicly his “refusal to have anything to do with the 
provocatenrs and enemies of our country.” These censures are rounded off with the 
following comment: “It has become perfectly clear that A. Solzhenitsyn is 
entirely satisfied with the role assigned to him by our ideological enemies.” 


Evidently with the object of compromising the writer as effectively as possible 
in the eyes of the public, the following biographical details are. given: 


A. Solzhenitsyn is a man of great experience who received an advanced education 
in physics and mathematics and worked as a teacher. He spent the last few years of 
the Great Patriotic War on various fronts as commander of an anti-aircraft battery, 
and was decorated. Shortly before the end of the war, he was sentenced on a charge 
of anti-Soviet activity and served his sentence in labor camps. In 1957 he was 
rehabilitated. 


The editors apparently hope that the reader will tend to overlook the word 
“rehabilitated” and receive the impression, through the reference to “anti-Soviet 
activity” during the war, that Solzhenitsyn is an incurable enemy of the regime. 


Again with the object of compromising the author politically, the editors 
offer a brief analysis of his play ““The Victors’ Banquet.” This play, composed in 
a concentration camp, was not written down until later; it has never been pub- 
lished, and the manuscript was confiscated by the state security authorities, who 
evidently placed it at the disposal of the editors of Literaturnaya gazeta. In this 
play, 

...the Soviet Army, which liberated the world from the plague of fascism, is 

presented by A. Solzhenitsyn as though it were a horde of blockheads, violators, 

marauders, vandals, living only for their selfish interests. At the same time, he 
expresses great sympathy with the Vlasovites. In the play, the immortal feats of 

Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya and Aleksandr Matrosov [two young heroes of World 





21 At the foot of the page, the text of a letter to the editors of Li/eraturnaya gazeta, signed by Sol- 
zhenitsyn and dated April 21, 1968, ts reproduced, in which the writer protests about measures by Western 
publishers to publish The Cancer Ward and threatens to prosecute 1n the event of any distortion of the 
text. This letter is discussed at length in the editorial. 
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War II] are subjected to blasphemous ridicule. The author’s sympathies are reserved 
for a certain “hero”—namely, Captain Nerzhin, who helps a woman betraying her 
country to cross the front line and go over in secret to the Vlasovites. 


The conclusion on Solzhenitsyn’s case is: 


Writer A. Solzhenitsyn could have devoted his literary talents entirely to his 
mother country, and not to its ill-wishers.—He could have done, but decided not to. 


All this is said even though Solzhenitsyn submitted everything that he wrote 
only to the editors of Soviet journals and for years did everything he could to get 
his writings published. Sharp practice may be revealed in every paragraph of the 
pseudocritical article that we have been reviewing, and it is obvious that these 
practices are the result of a secret instruction to discredit the writer by any means 
necessary. 


Exactly ten years ago, similar methods were applied to Nobel Prizewinner 
Boris Pasternak, who was accused of political crimes—of having betrayed his 
country, discredited his people and pursued “anti-state propaganda.” Pasternak 
was even given a special label—that of “ideological standard-bearer of the cold 
war.” These methods, it seems, have not changed: Solzhenitsyn is now portrayed 
as a political enemy, a renegade and a cheap pamphleteer. It is indeed noteworthy 
that Soviet literary organizations on occasion exercise a purely political control 
under the guise of literary criticism. As in the case of Pasternak, so in that of 
Solzhenitsyn, the literary approach is entirely lacking. There is no assessment of 
literary qualities or shortcomings; everything is judged by the criterion of “so- 
cialist realism,” which is not aesthetic, but purely political. 


Quite recently, in the first half of June, Literaturnaya gazeta published a long 
article under the militant title, “Criticism is a Weapon of Attack.” If one should 
ask whom it attacks, the answer may be found in the facts to which we have just 
drawn attention: the attacks are directed against those who stand for honesty of 
opinion and freedom of expression, who present the facts clearly and courageously. 


A. Gayev 





22 Titeraturnaya gazeta, 1968, No. 24. 
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In connection with the preceding article, we take the opportunity of publishing a 
translation of the complete text of Solzhenitsyn’s letter referred to, by Mr. Gayev. 


Letter to the Fourth All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers 
(In Lieu of a Speech) i g 


To the Congress Presidium and Delegates, 
to members of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
to the editorial boards of literary newspapers and journals. ’ 


Since I do not have access to the Congress tribune, I ask the Congress to discuss: 


I. The no longer tolerable oppression to which our belles-lettres! have been subjected 
from decade to decade and with which the Writers’ Union can no longer reconcile 
itself. f 


Our literature is burdened by a censorship which is not provided for in the con- 
stitution and which is therefore illegal. This censorship is never publicly mentioned as 
such, being disguised by the name of “‘Glavlit.”® [Under this name,] ıt imposes upon 
writers the arbitrary will of literary illiterates. A remnant of the Middle Ages, the cen- 
sorship ‘is dragging on its Methuselan existence almost into the twenty-first century! 
{Itself] perishable, ıt strives to assume to itself the lot of imperishable time—to separate 
valuable books from worthless ones. 


Our writers are not supposed to have, are not recognized as having, the right to 
express anticipatory judgments on the moral life of man and society, [or] to offer their 
own interpretations of social problems or the historical experience acquired in our 
country at the price of such deep suffering. [Literary] productions which could express 
the ripened thoughts of the people [or] exert a timely and healing influence ın the intel- 
lectual sphere or on the development of social consciousness are banned or mutilated 
by the censorship for reasons that are petty, selfish and, as regards the life of the people, 
short-sighted. 


Today, excellent manuscripts by young writers, names as yet unknown to anyone, 
are rejected by editors only because they “won’t get through.” Many members of the 
Union and even delegates to this Congress know how they themselves have fatled to 
stand firm under the censor’s pressure and have made concessions in the structure and 
fundamental ideas of their books, have replaced chapters in them, pages, paragraphs, 
phrases, [or] supplied them with insipid titles, merely ın order to see them ın print, and 
so irremediably mutilated them. By virtue of the nature of literature, which is clear [to 
everyone], all these mutilations are ruinous for gifted, and inappreciable for mediocre, 
work. It is precisely the best part of our literature that appears in mutilated form. 


At the same time, the censor’s labels (“ideologically harmful,” “faulty,” etc.) are 
themselves short-lived, unstable, they change before our very eyes. Even [the works of] 
Dostoyevsky, the pride of world literature, were at one time not printed in this country 
(they are not issued in their entirety even yet), they were excluded from school sylla- 


1 In Russian, Abxdozbestvennaya literatura, further rendered merely as “‘literature ” In general, the 
translation is as close as differences between Russian and English style permit, occasional elucidations 
and stylistic links being added in square brackets. 

2 See Bulletin, 1968, No. 1, p. 15. 
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buses, made inaccessible to readers, defamed. For how many years was Yesenin consid- 
ered a “counterrevolutionary” (and prison sentences inflicted for even [possession of] 
his books)? Was not Mayakovsky, too, an “anarchizing political rowdy”? For decades, 
the unfading verses of Akhmatova were considered “anti-Soviet.” Ten years ago, the 
first timid [attempt to] print [the verse of] the brilliant Tsvetayeva was declared a “gross 
political error.” Only after a delay of twenty and thirty years were Bunin, Bulgakov, 
Platonov restored to us; Mandelshtam, Voloshin, Gumilev, Klyuyev are waiting in the 
queue and cannot be ighored; the “recognition” at some time of both Zamyatin and 
Remizov cannot be avoided. Here there 1s a decisive moment—the death of the disap- 
proved-of writer, after which, sooner or later, he is restored to us, together with an 
“explanation of [his] mistakes.” Not so long ago, one could not even mention Paster- 
nak’s name aloud; but after his death his books were published and his verses quoted 
even on ceremonial occasions. 


In truth, Pushkin’s words are being fulfilled: “They are capable of loving only the dead”! 


But neither the belated publication of books nor the “admission” of [their authors’] 
names makes ‘good either the social or the artistic losses that are borne by our people 
from these moastrous delays, from the oppression of the artistic consciousness. (In 
particular, there were writers in the twenties—Pilnyak, Platonov, Mandelshtam—-who 
at a very early stage pointed to the generation of the [Stalin] cult and to the peculiar 
features of Stalin; however, they were destroyed and shouted down, instead of being 
listened to.) Literature cannot develop in the categories “‘they’ll pass 1t-—they won’t pass 
1t,” “about this one can [write]—about that one can’t.” A literature which for contem- 
porary society 1s not the air [which it breathes], which does not dare to transmit to 
society its pain and anxiety, to warn [it] in time of threatening moral and social dangers 
does not even deserve the name of literature, only—cosmetics. Such a literature loses the 
confidence of tts own nation, and its editions go, not for reading, but for scrap. 


Our literature has lost the leading position in the world which it had at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of this, and also the brilliance of experiment which 
distinguished ıt in the twenties. To the whole world, the literary life of our country 
appears immeasurably poorer, flatter, at a lower level, than ıt is in fact, than it would 
show itself to be 1f ıt were not subjected to limitations, if it were not isolated [from the 
outside world]. This means a loss [of prestige] for our country ın the eyes of the world, 
and a loss for world literature: 1f ıt were to enjoy all the freely ripening fruits of our 
literature, achieve greater profundity on the basis of our spiritual experience, the world’s 
entire artistic development would follow a different course from the one it 1s now 
taking, would acquire new stability, would even reach a new artistic level. 


I propose that the Congress accept [my] demand and achieve the abolitron of all censorship, both 
open and secret, of artistic productions, that it release publishing houses from the obligation to 
secure permission [to publish] each signature. 


II. The Union’s obligations to its members. These obligations are clearly formulated 
in the statutes of the Union of Soviet Writers (“Defense of Author’s Rights” and 
“Measures for the Defense of Other Authors’ Rights”), but in fact during the course of 
a third of a century it has become most regrettably clear that neither the “other” [rights] 
nor even the author’s rights [1.e., copyright] of persecuted writers have been defended 
by the Union. 


Many writers during their lifetime have been subjected, in the press and from the 
speaker’s rostrum, to insults and slander, which they had no physical possibility of 
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answering; more than that, [they have been subjected] to personal oppression and 
persecution (Bulgakov; Akhmatova, Tsvetayeva, Pasternak, Zoshchenko, Platonov, 
Aleksandr Grin, Vasily Grossman). Not only did the Union of Writers not place its 
publications at their disposal so that they might answer and justify themselves, not only 
did it not spring to their defense itself, but the leaders of the Union regularly appeared 
in the front rank of the persecutors. Names which will ctown our twentieth-century 
poetry appeared in the list of those excluded from the Union or even of those not 
accepted by it! So much the greater is the pusillanimity with which the leaders of the 
Union left in the lurch those whose persecution ended in exile, [concentration] camp and 
death (Pavel Vasilev, Mandelshtam, Artem Vesely, Pilnyak, Babel, Tabidze, Zabolotsky 
and others). We involuntarily cut short this list with the words “and others”: after the ` 
Twentieth Party Congress, we learnt that there were more than six bundred of them—com- 
pletely innocent writers whom the Union obediently had abandoned to their prison and 
camp fate. However, the scroll is even longer. Its rolled-up end cannot be read and 
never will be read by our eyes. It contains the names of such young prose-writers and 
poets whom we could know only through personal encounters, whose gifts perished 
in the camps before they could blossom, whose writings got no farther than the state 
security offices of the period of Yagoda—Yezhov—Beriya—Abakumov. 


The newly-elected officers of the Union are not bound by any historical necessity to 
share the responsibility for the past with their predecessors. 


I propose that in Article 22 of the Statutes of the Union of Soviet Writers all those guarantees 

of defense be clearly formulated which the Union offers to [those of] its members who have been 

` subjected to slander and unjust persecution in order that a repetition of [past] illegalities should 
_ become impossible.® 


And if the Congress does not receive what has been said with E I ask it 
to turn its attention to the bans and persecutions which I personally have experienced : 


1. It is nearly two years ago that my novel In the First Circle (35 signatures) was 
taken away from me by the state security service, and this is delaying its open submission 
to editors [redaktsionnoye prodvizheniye]. On the other hand, during my lifetime, against 
my will and even without my knowledge this novel has been “‘published” in an unnatural 
“closed” [i.e., secret] edition for perusal in a select anonymous circle. My novel has 
become accessible to literary officials, but is being hidden from the majority of writers. 
It is beyond my powers to secure an open discussion of the novel in writers’ sections, 
to prevent its misapplication or plagiarism. 


2. Together with the novel, my literary archives, some twenty-five years old—things 
not intended for publication—were removed. ‘Tendentious extracts from these archives 
have now been “published” in a closed edition and are being distributed in the same 
circle. The play “The Victors’ Banquet,” which I composed in verse by heart in camp, 





3 Article 22 of the Statutes approved by the Third Congress of Writers of the USSR in 1959 reads 
“The board of the Union of Writers of the USSR takes upon itself the defense of writers’ authorial 
tights both within the frontiers of the USSR and abroad, through the appropriate Soviet agencies, and 
also takes measures necessary for the defense of other rights of writers embraced by the Union, organizes 
legal aid for writers and represents them in state and social organizations” (Trety sezd pisatelei SSSR, 
18—23 maya 1959 g. : Stenografichesky otchet [The Third Congress of Writers of the USSR, May 18—23, 
1959: A Stenographic Report], Moscow, 1959, p. 251). Soviet press reports—in particular, that by 
P. U. Brovka “On Certain Changes in the Statutes of the Union of Writers of the USSR,” Literaturnaya 
gaztia, May 31, 1967—suggest that Article 22 has not been changed. 
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when I wore four numbers [on different parts of my prisoner’s uniform] (at a time when, 
doomed to death by starvation, we were forgotten by society and outside the camps 
no one protested against the repressions)—this play, long since abandoned, is now being 
ascribed to me as my “very latest” work. 


3. For three years now, an irresponsible [campaign of] slander has been waged 
against me, an [artillery] battery commander decorated with military orders who fought 
throughout the war: I am alleged to have served my sentence as a criminal, or allowed 
myself to be taken prisoner (which I never was), “betrayed the fatherland,” “served 
under the Germans.” This is how people interpret my eleven years of concentration 
camp and exile, where I found myself for having criticized Stalin. This slander is carried 
on in closed 1astruction classes and meetings by persons holding official posts. In vain 
have I tried to put a stop to this slander by appealing to the board of the Writers’ Union 
of the RSFSR and to the press. The board did not even reply, [and] not a single paper 
has printed my answer to the slanderers. On the contrary, the slander against me from 
speakers’ rostrums has intensified in the last year, has become more bitter. Use is made 
of distorted materials from my confiscated archives, while I am deprived of an opportu- 
nity of making a reply. 

4. My story “The Cancer Ward” (25 signatures), approved for publication (Part I) 
by the prose sectior. of the Moscow writers’ organization, cannot be published, either 
in the form of separate chapters (which have been rejected by five journals) or, even less, 
as a whole (rejected by Novy mir, Zvezda and Prostor).4 


5. The play “The Greenhorn and the Moll,” accepted by the “Sovremennik” 
theater ın 1962, has still not been given approval for performance. 


6. The movie script “Tanks Know the Truth,” the play “The Light That is Within 
You,” some short stories (“The Right Hand,” a series of “‘bagatelles’’) can find neither 
producer not publisher. 


7. My stories published in the journal Novy mir have not yet once been published 
in book form; they are everywhere rejected (“Sovetsky pisatel,” Goslitizdat, “Biblio- 
teka Ogonka”),® and so are inaccessible to a wider public. 


8. In addition, all other contacts with readers are also forbidden to me—whether a 
public reading of extracts (in November 1966, of eleven such appearances which had 
already been agreed upon nine were banned at the last moment) or radio readings. Even 
simply giving a manuscript “to be read and copied” is now forbidden by criminal law 
in this country (the scribes of ancient Russia five centuries ago were allowed to do this 1). 


In this way is my work finally suppressed, immured and covered with lies. 


In view of such a gross violation of my authorial and “other” rights, will the 
Fourth All-Union Congress decide to defend me or not? It seems to me that this choice 
is also important for the literary future of some of the delegates. 

t Novy mir and Zvezda are both organs of the Union of Writers of the USSR, the former published 
in Moscow (since 1925), the latter in Moscow and Leningrad (since 1924); Prostor (formerly Soversky 
Kazakhstan) ıs the organ of the Union of Writers of Kazakhstan, published in Alma-Ata (since 1935). 
All three are menthlies. 

5 In Russian O/en i shalashovka. Both terms are slang, olen meaning literally “deer” and shalashovka 
corresponding roughly to the American “moll,” British “tart.” 

6 Of these three publishing houses, the first belongs to the Union of Writers of the USSR and the 
third to the journal Ogenek ; Goslitizdat is the State Publishing House for Literature. 
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Iam assured, of course, that I shall fulfill my duty as a writer under all circumstances 
—from the grave even more successfully and indisputably than while alive. No one can 
bar the road to truth, and for its progress I am prepared to accept even death. But 


perhaps many lessons will teach us in the end not to stop the writer’s pen while he ts 
still alive? . 


` Not once, as yet, has this adorned our history. 
May 16, 1967 A. I. Solzbentisyn 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


N 


On May 28, 1918, Lenin signed a decree of the Council of People’ s Com- 
missars of the RSFSR instituting the Soviet frontier guard service. This date is 
accordingly celebrated as Frontier Guard’s Day. 


This year, Frontier Guard’s Day coincided-with the service’s fiftieth anni- 
versary, and the occasion was duly marked by articles in such military journals as 
Voyenny vesinik and Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil. Here, the history of the forma- 
tion and subsequent development of the Soviet frontier guard service is presented 
as follows. 


On the third day after the October Revolution in Petrograd, the Military 
Revolution Committee ordered that the borders of the republic be temporarily 
closed. This order, however, was not ‘carried out, since the bulk of the old 
Russian frontier police force frowned on the Revolution and did not accept 
instructions from the new regime. It was this that compelled Lenin to sign the 
above-mentioned decree. However, by the summer of 1918, only the border 
with Finland and the demarcation line laid down under the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
with Germany were being guarded, since everywhere else the Civil War was 
raging. For the sake of better coordination, the trontier guards, together with all 
other services, were placed under the People’s Commissariat for Military Affairs, 
and were used as ordinary front-line troops. Only on March 19, 1920, did the 
Council for Workers’ and Peasants’ Defense instruct the Commissariat to set 
aside special units for frontier defense. These units were formed from field 
troops which had ended up in frontier areas during the course of the fighting. 
Their command and staff personnel, ‘however, proved to be unsuitable, and on 
November 24, 1920, the Council for Labor and Defense passed a resolution which 
entrusted the task of protecting the RSFSR’s frontiers to a Special Department 
(Osoby ofdef) of the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for Fighting Counter- 
revolution and Sabotage (VChK), which had the experience and manpower to 
deal with the spies, saboteurs, smugglers and other subversive elements active 
in the border areas. Shortly afterward, special VChK troops were set up to help 
the existing border guards. In February 1924, the troops and operational organs 
of the frontier guard service were unified in a centralized organization fully sub~ 
ordinated to the state security agency, then called the Joint State Political De- 
partment (OGPU). The service’s chain of command led down from a central 
department through districts, detachments and command posts to frontier pos 
and check points. : 

Ever .since, the Soviet frontier troops have remained an arm of the state 
security authority, also retaining their organizational structure. Now officially 
known as the Frontier Troops of the State Security Committee (KGB) of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, they have been conimanded since 1952 by 
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Colonel General P. I. Zyryanov. Lieutenant General V. A. Matrosov has been 
Chief of Staff since 1967, and Lieutenant General G. I. Zabolotny has headed 
the Political Department for over a decade. 


In an article entitled “Half-a-Century of Guarding the State Frontiers” 
published in the June issue of V/oyenny vestnik, General Zyryanov wrote: 

As soon as the socialist state came into being, its borders became the arena of a 
fierce struggle between two worlds, the socialist and the capitalist. Whatever forms 
this struggle took, it always bore an acute class character, and the Soviet frontier 
troops were invariably in the front line (Voyenay vestnik, 1968, No. 6, page 10). 

He went on: 
, A grim page in the history of the frontier troops is the fight against political 
banditry. Supported by the governments of capitalist countries, innumerable bands, 
` each several hundreds or even thousands of men strong, surged into our border 
areas dealing death and destruction. The frontier units waged a truly selfless battle. 
In the Ukraine and Belorussia, for example, they had in 1921 alone some 200 armed 
clashes with superior forces. Some time later, during the period 1930—1932, Central 
Asian border guards smashed 66 large bands of basmachi (ibid.). 


In a similar article in Kommunist Vooruzhenaykh Sil entitled “Half-a-Century of 
Guarding the Soviet Frontiers,” General Zabolotny added: 


By reliably protecting the young Soviet republic against the infiltration of spies, 

saboteurs and smugglers, the border guards frustrated the insidious schemes of the 
enemies who sought to undermine it economically. During the period 1922—1925 
alone, five frontier detachments on the western border detained 2,064 smugglers.. 
In an armed clash in 1923, the Dzharkent [now Panfilov} frontier detachment 
liquidated 400 smugglers. From 1925 to 1930, Soviet border guards confiscated gold, 
currency and sundry contraband to the value of over 29,000,000 rubles aad 
Vooruzhennykh Sil, 1968, No. 9, page 36). 


Both Zyryanov and Zabolotny also mention the part played by the border 
guards in the fighting on the East China ’Railroad and in the Lake Hasan and 
River Khalka areas, Zabolotny correctly observing that it was they who bore 
the brunt of the Japanese attack prior to the arrival of regular Red Army units 
. (page 37). At the same time, Zyryanov sees the battle against spies, saboteurs and 
other foreign intelligence agents as the main activity of the border guards. As 
regards the prewar period, he writes: 

In 1940, the border guards of the Ukraimian District alone were engaged in 95 
battles with armed groups of frontier violators and bands. In the same year, the 
frontier troops of the western districts detained thousands of enemy agents. During 
the first half of 1941, the number of detentions was tens of times higher than that 
for the comparable period of 1940 (Voyenny vestnik, 1968, No. 6, page 11). 


Zabolotny gave the additional information that 


Long before’ the attack by Hitler Germany on the Soviet Union, the border 
guards were forced to enter a veritable war with Fascist agents. During the period 
October 1939—December 1940 alone, the border guards of the western districts 
detained about 5,000 enemy agents and destroyed a large number of armed bands 
(Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 1968, No. 9, page 37). 
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The military-history journal Voyenno-istorichesky zburnal marked the anni- 
versary by publishing a lengthy article by Colonel of the Reserve V. Shevchenko 
entitled “Soviet Frontier Guards in the Great Patriotic War,” which also contains 
much interesting information. Shevchenko writes that, on the eve of the war 
against Germany, the Soviet frontier from the Barents to the Black Seas was 
guarded by troops of the Murmansk, Karelo-Finnish, Leningrad, Baltic, Belo- 
russian, Ukrainian, Moldavian and Black Sea Frontier Districts, which were 
commanded, respectively, by Generals K. R. Sinilov, V. N. Dalmatov, G. A. Ste- 
panov, K. I. Rakutin, I. A. Bogdanov, V. A. Khomenko, N. A. Nikolsky and 
N. S. Kiselev. These troops numbered 100,000, organized in 47 land and 6 sea 
detachments, 9 command posts and 11 regiments (Voyenno-istorichesky zburnal, 
1968, No. 5, pages 125—26). When the Germans invaded, the outmatched frontier 
posts, each numbering 60—70 men, were forced to make a deep retreat along with 
the regular field units. Subsequently, frontier units were sometimes assigned 
specific defense sectors, and were used to make up field armiés, such as the 29th, 
30th and 31st, which took part in the battle for Moscow, and the 70th, which 
fought in the Kursk operation in 1943. In addition, writes Shevchenko, 


One of the most important tasks carried out by the frontier troops during the 
Great Patriotic War was to participate actively in guaranteeing order and security 
behind the front line. In June 1941, protection of the rear of the Red Army in the 
field was entrusted to the frontier and internal troops of the People’s Commissariat 
for Internal Affairs (NKVD). A Central Department for Rear Security Troops was 
set up under the NK VD, and a Security Troops Department attached to each front 


(page 127). 


Shevchenko does not, unfortunately, point out that in this way a mobile 
frontier was created, protected by so-called rear posts organized and operated 
as frontier posts, and by check points along all lines of commmnication, which 
moved up westwards behind the battlefront. 


At the beginning of the Far East campaign, writes Shevchenko, the frontier 
troops of the Transbaikal, Khabarovsk and Maritime Districts (commanded, 
respectively, by Generals M. N. Shishkarev, A. A. Nikiforov and P. I. Zyryanov) 
found themselves playing an active role in the hostilities, unlike their colleagues 
in the west. It was they who opened the fighting by swooping down on Japanese 
frontier police detachments and small garrisons. They too were subsequently 
switched to rear protection duties. 


As regards the postwar activities of the Soviet frontier troops, the articles of 
Zyryanov and Zabolotny are vague and permeated by a “cold wat” spirit. Zyrya- 
nov, for example, writes: 


In the postwar period, characterized by a steady exacerbation of the international 
situation and an openly aggressive foreign policy on the part of the USA and her 
alles, the importance of reliable protection of the state frontier has grown even 
more. The frontier troops are successfully coping with their task of barring the 
country against infiltration by spies, saboteurs and other enemy agents (Voyenny 
vestnik, 1968, No. 6, page 12). 
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Zabolotny talks about the changes in the forms and methods of protecting 
the state frontier which have been brought about by giving the frontier troops 
modern equipment. Naturally enough, he does not say what these changes have 
consisted in. On the other hand, he reveals that the frontier service has experienced 
and well-trained officers, of whom over 90 percent are Party members and 
40 percent have a higher military or special education (Kommunist Vooruzhennykh 
Sil, 1968, No. 9, page 40). 

Also worthy of note are Zyryanov’s remarks on the new tasks imposed on 
the frontier troops as a consequence of the plenary meeting of the Party Central 
Committee held in April. It seems that 

... together with the state security organs, the frontier troops have been called 

upon to expose and frustrate the subversive activities of imperialist intelligence 

agencies, and prevent the infiltration into this country of means of ideological 

sabotage (Voyenny vesinik, 1968, No. 6, page 13). 

In practice, this evidently means tighter checks on incoming tourist baggage 
and foreign mail. 

Petr Kruzhin 
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_ Publications of the Institute 
for the Study ofthe USSR: ' 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 27, 1968, 84 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with, 
original titles and indications’ of source): “The 
Record of Soviet Diplomacy,”. by Nikolai Galay, 
and “The Federal Principle i in the Soviet State,” 
by Tamurbek Davletshin (Studies on the Soviet 
Unton, New Series, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1967), “On 
Methods of Analysing Soviet Politics,” by Herman 
Akhminov (Bulletin, 1967, No. 10), “The Life of 
African Students in the Soviet Union,” by Paul 


Dexter (Review of Soviet Medical Sciences, Vol. TH, ~ 


No. 2, 1966), “Soviet Youth: What’s New?” by 
John Scott (Bullstin, 1967, No. 12), “Soviet 
Censorship Today,” by A. Gayev (sbid., 1968, 
No. 1), and “Ideology Compromises with 
Fashion,” by Bayram Riza (Analysis of Current 
Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 488). 


* 


SOOBSHCHE ENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU: SSSR, No. 16, 1968, 131 pp. 
(In Russian.) - 


This issue contains the following: “The ‘New 
Soviet Man’ in Theory and Practice,” by S. S. 
Voronitsyn; “Electric Power in the Soviet Union,” 
by S. Y. Kirsanov; “Fifty Years of Comparisons,” 
by K. A. Krylov (on methods of comparing 
Soviet and Western economic performance); 
“Material and Moral Labor Incentives [in the 
USSR],” by F. Hajenko; a review by G. A. 
Vvedensky of Energstichaskiye resursy SSSR: 
gidroenergelicheskye resursy (The Power Resources 
of the USSR: Hydroelectric Power Resources), 
published by the “Nauka” publishing house, 
Moscow, 1967; and a chronicle of religious events 
and a general chronicle of events for December 
1967 and January 1968. 


x’ 
ARABIC REVIEW, No. 17, 1967, 76 pp. 
(in Arabic.) 


This ‘issue contains: “The October Revolution 
and the Peoples of the USSR,” by Suleyman 


i : 
Tekiner; “The Ideological Conflict in the Eastern 
Soviet Republics,” by Shamsuddin Atabek; 
“Sinkiang and the Sino-Soviet’ Conflict,” by 
Mehmet Ildeniz; and an Analysis of Important 
Developments in the Soviet Union. 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1967, 76 pp. (in 
English.) 


‘The issue opens with “Soviet id Czechoslovak 
Experiments to Overcome Transplantation Im- 
munity,” in which Eva Maria Kraus, a regular 
contributor, outlines advances made in this 
field over the last two decades and then proceeds 
to analyse recen: work carried out in the two 
countries concerned, particularly that of Podo- . 
sinnikov on skin grafts, and of Telesheva, who 
tried to extend the life of skin grafts on rats by 
giving the latter homologous skin extracts. 

Manfred Franke then discusses “The Mortality 


Rate and Causes of Death in East Germany.” 
Offering a wealth of statistics, the author finds 


_ that the mortality pattern in Eastern Germany now 


closely resembles that of Western Germany, a 
consequence of the fact that, as regards living 
standards, the gap between the two states is 
closing. 


‘There follow reports on the Twenty-Third and 
Twenty-Fourth Sessions of the General Assembly 


` of the Academy of Medical Sciences of the USSR 


and the Twenty-Fifth General Assembly of the 
International Union for the Prevention of Venereal 
Diseases, by N. Wulffert. 


The issue also conteins biographical sketches 
of four prominent Soviet medical men—V. P. De- 
mikhov, A. A. Vishnevtky, B. V. Petrovsky and 
A. I. Nesterov; reviews of Laslo Révész’ and 
Hans Jorg Pommer’s Der Arzt im Sonjetreich, by 
H. Schulz, of a Lebrbuch der Soxialbygiens published 
by the VEB Verlag “Volk und Gesundheit,” 
East Berlin, by M. Franke, and of J. Stach’s 
Malignant Tumors in Czechoslovakia, by R. Urban; 

a chronicle of medical events for the period July— 
December 1967; and a cumulative index for 
volumes III and IV. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


June 1968 


The gradual relaxation of tension in Soviet-Czech relations was reflected in June in 
Warsaw Pact maneuvers which took place on Czech, Polish, East German-and Soviet 
territory with the participation of forces from these four states as well as Hungary. In 
` response to this demonstration by Czechoslovakia of her readiness to remain a staunch 
member of the Warsaw Pact and to permit troops of the USSR and other Communist 
states free access to her territory, the USSR reduced the scope of the maneuvers to that 
of a staff exercise in which, beside the commanders and their staffs, only a small number 
of service troops took part. 


The Czechs showed themselves as courteous hosts: Party chief Dubéek, Prime 
Minister Černík, Defense Minister Dzur and Chief of the General Staff General Rusov 
received, in the presence of President Svoboda himself, maneuver commander Marshal 
of the Soviet Union J. I. Yakubovsky, the Warsaw Pact Forces’ Commander in Chief, 
for a talk on the final preparations made for the maneuvers. The object of the maneuvers 
was apparently to perfect the operation of the various staffs and their communications 
and control facilities, as well as to try out theories on the nature, forms and methods of 
current warfare, Krasnaya zvezda adding on June 20 that each of the armies had “‘specific 
obligations corresponding to its geographical position and combat possibilities.” From 
the mulitary-political point of view, the maneuvers, whose motto was “a school of 
military friendship,” were a continuation of a series started in 1963 comprising “Kvar- 
tet,” ‘‘Oktyabrsky shturm,” “Manevr,” “Rodopy,” “Vltava” and “Dnepr.” Politically, 
they bore most resemblance to the “Manevr” exercise held ın April 1965, when, in 
connection with a session of the West German Bundestag in West ‘Berlin, Soviet troops 
were airlifted 1,200 kilometers to the Magdeburg and Potsdam areas to join East German 
troops in an “encirclement of Berlin under bad weather conditions.” The recent ma- 
neuvers immediately followed the introduction by Walter Ulbricht of visa restrictions 
on travel between Western Germany and West Berlin. The mobilization of command 
staffs of the Warsaw Pact Forces was doubtlessly intended to influence the reaction of 
Western Germany and her allies to this move. 


Indeed, even during a period of friendly coexistence marked by the signing of a 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty between the USA and the USSR, consular conventions, 
etc., military demonstrations by the Eastern bloc remain a weapon in the Soviet political 
armory. N. G. 

* 

The recent Warsaw Pact maneuvers on Czechoslovak, Polish, East German and 
Soviet territory had an important political objective, described by Pravda in its June 22 
issue as “helping to preserve and strengthen the great international solidarity of brothers 
in arms,” which in plain language meant doing everything possible to dampen anti- 
Soviet sentiments among the population of Czechoslovakia, on whose territory the 
maneuvers were mainly to take place. This was to be brought about in various ways, 
all based on direct contacts between Soviet servicemen on the one hand and Czech 
servicemen and civilians on the other. First of all, it was hoped that the teamwork 
called for by the maneuvers would inevitably engender mutual trust and even friendship 
between servicemen of the participating countries. In addition, visits by Soviet service- 
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men to Czech military camps and industrial enterprises were planned. The Soviet service 
units participating in the maneuvers were “saturated” with World War IL veterans who 
had helped liberate Czechoslovakia from German occupation. These men were told to 
visit the places where they had fought and try and meet the inhabitants who had greeted 
them as liberators. Before being sent to the maneuver area, the Soviet units were given 
a special briefing on what to say and how to behave in the company of Czechoslovakians. 
In order that they might make a good impression, the Soviet servicemen were informed. 
of the traditions and customs obtaining in Poland and Czechoslovakia, and told to 
respect them. They were also recommended to render small services to local inhabitants 
during pauses in the maneuvers. Each man was handed a Memorandum for Soviet Service- 
- men Abroad specially issued for the occasion. Since, from the official Soviet point of 
view, personal contacts between Soviet citizens and foreigners are extremely risky on 
account of the fascination of different ideas and a different way of life, measures were 
taken to immunize the Soviet servicemen from Czech influence. These measures were 
anything but original, consisting in a reminder in the above-mertioned memorandum 
- that Soviet servicemen should “never for one minute forget to be vigilant in the face of 
the intrigues of imperialist intelligence services and their agencies” (see, for example, 
Krasnaya zvezda, June 22, 1968), the “saturation” of units with political officials, and 
- massive indoctrination during the maneuvers. P, K. 


* 


Articles have recently been appearing in the Soviet press on the inefficient use of 
agricultural land. In a two-part article in Literaturnaya gazeta (June 12 and 19) entitled 
“Water and Land,” S. Zalygin said that the way in which such land was being used in 
the USSR was “still barbaric,” and in many cases had not changed during the past 
thousand years. Although it was widely held that the USSR had an almost inexhaustible 
supply of water and agricultural land, wrote the author, in the country’s principal 
agricultural areas the percentage of agricultural land under the plow was the highest in 
Europe. In these areas, there was no grass- or pastureland, no locally disposable forests, ` 
not even reserve land which could be additionally put to the plow; on the contrary, 
vast areas of arable land required afforestation and immediate rest as the only means of 
preventing soil erosion and gully formation. 


Zalygin sharply condemned attempts to reclaim virgin land in the southerly areas 
of Kazakhstan, the Volga region and Siberia, in which millions of hectares with a sparse 
vegetation cover had been made to give a few harvests only to turn subsequently into 
huge dust bowls. However, while maintaining that no new agricultural land was 
available in the Soviet Union, he declared that an increased demand for agricultural 
produce could not be met merely by raising yields on traditional arable land. It was 
impossible to count on the fertile South. Frequently, state and collective farmers were 
blamed by responsible officials for their low standards of agricultural technique, but 
how, he asked, could this be remedied when “the grain growers expect the summer to 
be rainy, and instead ıt 1s dry,” and vice versa. Indeed, it has been established that climatic 
conditions alone are responsible for sharp fluctuations in total grain yields in the USSR. 
According to official statistics, the total yield of wheat in 1958 was 76,600,000 tons, but 
less in all subsequent years, never rising above the 1963 level of 49, 700, 000 tons. 

Zalygin expressed the view ‘that, so far, agriculture į in the Soviet Union has followed 
the line of least resistance, being concentrated in the black earth zone, where fertilizers 
and meliorative measures are not required: Now, he * SAYS, the time has come for it to 
expand northwards. S. K. 


“ 
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Issue No. 23 of the official bulletin Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR, which appeared 

on June 6, contains the text of a resolution passed by the Supreme Soviet Presidium on 

` May 30 on “The Procedure for the Application of Article 2 of the USSR Supreme 

Soviet Presidium’s Decree of April 28, 1956, and Article 2 of the USSR Supreme Soviet 

Presidium’s Decree of October 31, 1957, to Turkic, Kurdish, Hamshinli and Azer- 
baidzhani citizens of the USSR previously resident in the Georgian SSR.” 


What was in the decrees of 1956 and 1957 is not known, since they were never 

published. The new resolution stipulates that 
. Turkic, Kurdish, Hamshinli and Azerbaidzhani citizens of the USSR previously resident in the 
ruses ASSR and the Akhaltsikhe, Akhalkalaki, Adigeni, Aspindza and Bogdanovka ratons of 
‘ the Georgian SSR, as well as members of their families, enjoy the right, as all citizens of the Soviet 

Union, to reside anywhere on the territory of the USSR in accordance with existing employment 

and passport laws. - 

From the resolution, which reveals one more page in the history of the extermination 
of peoples’ of the USSR during World War. II, it transpires that Turks, Kurds, Hamshinli 
(a group of Armenians who have their own specific way of life and practice the Moslem 
religion) and Azerbaidzhanis living in the areas specified, which border on Turkey, 
were banished to the Uzbek, Kazakh and certain other Union republics. Although no 
date is given, this presumably occurred before the outset of hostilities with Germany, 
very possibly at the beginning of 1940,-when Soviet-Turkish relations ran into difficul- 
ties. Despite the fact that the exiles have now been given equal rights with the rest of 
the Soviet population, the passport regulations, as is pointed out in the resolution, 
makea return to border areas virtually impossible ın all but a few cases. 


The number of exiles can only be given approximately. As regards the number of 
Turks, Kurds and Azerbaidzhanis previously resident in the areas concerned, exact 
figures are only available for the Adzhar ASSR, from which some 10,000 Turks and 
.Kurds may have been exiled. It may be assumed that the same number of Turks and 
Kurds were exiled from the other southem areas of Georgia. There were 627 Hamshinli 

Í in Georgia. The number of Azerbaidzhani exiles is impossible to establish. 


It remains to be seen whether the Supreme Soviet Presidium will turn its attention 
to other cases, of genocide in the USSR, such as the exile in 1935 of 30,000 Leningrad 
Finns living immediately north of the city in the southern part of the Karelian Isthmus, 
and the exile in 1937 of 350,000 Koreans from the Soviet Far East to Soviet Central 
Asia. — ; Y. M. 

‘ 1 * i 

The June 22 issue of the London weekly Economist carries a report that the state- 
owned Indian Airlines has annoyed the Soviet government by tuming down the Russian- 
built “TU-134” jet in favor of the more economical “Boemng-737.” Under existing trade 
agreements, India 1s obliged to buy Soviet goods to a value equal to that of the goods 
bought from India by the USSR, which include railroad wagons; the Soviet government 
had suggested purchase of the ““TU-134” as a way of maintaining this balance. The 
Soviets are also demanding that major overhauls be carried out not in India but at their 
Kharkov plant—an expensive procedure. All this has put the Indian government in a 
difficult position from which it at present can see no way out. RZ. 


* 


On June 12, the Central Committee of the Komsomol held its fourth plenary 
meeting, at which Central Committee First Secretary S. P. Pavlov was relieved of his 
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post on account of his election to that of Chairman of the Central Council of the Union 
of Sports Societies and Organizations of the USSR, and a number of top functionaries 
relieved of the position of Central Committee Bureau Member, including Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary and Deputy Chairman of the USSR Students’ Council 
M. I. Zhuravleva and Director of the Komsomol’s “Molodaya gvardiya” publishing 
house Y. I. Verchenko. Pavlov was replaced by Yevgeni Tyazhelnikov, a Candidate of 
Historical Sciences, former Rector of the Chelyabinsk Pedagogic Institute, for forty 
years a secretary of the Chelyabinsk Oblast Party Committee, and an ideological 
functionary. 


The Komsomol leader’s sudden replacement, and indeed demotion, only a few 
months before the youth organization’s fiftieth anniversary, and the fact that he was 
replaced by an “outsider,” the Party apparatchik and ideological functionary Tyazhel- 
nikov, suggests that the Party leaders are extremely dissatisfied with the Komsomol’s 
ideological work and are preparing to reorganize its operations. They may well have 
been influenced here by the participation of young Party members who had only just 
left the Komsomol ın acts of protest against the sentencing of Soviet writers, by the 
clearly apparent anti-ideological tendencies among students and young natural scientists, 
and, finally, by the danger that student unrest in neighboring socialist countries may 
spread to the USSR. : SV. 

{ * 


On May 31, a three-day conference of Transcaucasian literary scholars and critics 
came to an end in Baku. Literary theorists from the RSFSR and the Ukraine took part 
as guests. One of the speakers, Board Secretary of the USSR Writers’ Union V. M. 
Ozerov, whose theme was the present state and tasks of literary criticism, warned that 

... lifes szormy development is confronting us with tasks in the light of which ıt 1s clear that we 

are doing less than is demanded by the transition to a new and higher level of ideological work 

... In the light of the resolutions adopted at the Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting in 

April, the need to strengthen the literary front 1s becoming increasingly evident... . Our ideological 

adversaries are trying from within to explode socialist society, demoralize the intelligentsia and 

shatter Soviet creative organizations (Bakinsky rabochy, May 30, 1968). 

Having stressed the need for the critics to adopt “clear-cut ideological positions,” 
Ozerov went on to complain that 

Unfortunately, in certain articles and books that Lave appeared recently, the class approach is 
lacking, there is no genuine Marxist-Leninist analysis of social and literary development (sbsd.). 


The conference, in fact, reflected the Soviet regime’s growing ideological pressure 
on society in the face of an increasing trend toward intellectual emancipation. 


At the end of May, the Soviet cultural center in the Lebanese capital Beirut held a 
“Soviet national republics week” with the participation of a group of members of the 
All-Union “‘Znaniye” Society from the Soviet Central Asian and Baltic republics who 
were on a tour of the Arab countries. 


As reported by TASS correspondent P. Yegorov, First Deputy Board Chairman of 
the Kirghiz “Znaniye” Society Toktosun Nyazaliyev, Kazakh legal expert Gairat 
Samargaliv and Uzbek scientist Latif Dzhamaiutdinov gave lectures to Lebanese 
audiences on the national, cultural and economic development of the Soviet Central 
Asian republics. In addition, Corresponding Member of the Azerbaidzhan Academy of 
Sciences and Doctor of Historical Sciences Ziya Bunatov, and Doctor of Law Professor 
A. Shebanov took part in a function devoted to the Soviet peoples’ fight for peace. 
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Ziya Bunatov also spoke before students of the American University of Beirut, and met 
members of the University’s teaching staff as well as Lebanese scholars and writers. 
Thus, the presence of the Soviet Navy in the Eastern Mediterranean is being accom- 
panied by propaganda work by Soviet scholars in this area. S. T. 


* 


At present, discussions are taking place in all Party organizations in the USSR on the 
resolutions passed at the Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting of April which, as 
now transpires, was largely.devoted to the question of fighting “bourgeois ideology.” This 
was accordingly the central theme at the plenary meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Belorussian Communist Party held June 17—18. The proceedings of this meeting, 
published in the June 18 and June 19 issues of the newspaper Sovetskaya Belorussiya, 
give a good idea of the Soviet regime’s mounting campaign against liberal, freedom- 
loving tendencies among the country’s intellectuals and young people. 


According to Second Secretary of the Belorussian Party Central Committee S. A. 
Pilotovich and subsequent speakers, the new campaign against “bourgeois ideology” 
1n all its forms ıs necessary because of growing subversive activity against the socialist 
countries, first and foremost the USSR, by the “imperialists.” In the face of a “furious 
ideological struggle between capitalism and socialism,” efforts to educate Soviet society 
in a spirit of devotion to Communist ideals, Party policy and love for the socialist 
motherland must be redoubled. This means an uncompromising battle against anti- 
Soviet tendencies within Soviet society. 


It further transpires that the suppression of free-thinking and anti-Soviet tendencies 
will be effected by tighter Party supervision of the creative intelligentsia, including 
stricter censotship and special Party organs in whose hands all relevant information 1s 
to be concentrated. Literature, the theater and the cinema are to return to the narrow 
confines of “‘socialist realism,” with its exclusive portrayal of “achievements,” “heroism” 
and “revolutionary pathos.” The same applies to the social sciences. The Soviet creative 
intelligentsia, particularly writers, are to be “reeducated” by ideological and theoretical 
instruction and, of course, by the stricter censorship. The younger generation, especially 
students, are likewise to be embraced by a special ideological and political education 
system, and the Komsomol is to be reinforced by qualified Party “cadres.” 

Special attention will be devoted to the military-patrotic education of youth, and 
to combating nationalistic tendencies in individual republics. The entire population 1s 
to be covered by a close-meshed agitation and propaganda network; radio broadcasts 
on Marxist-Leninist ideals, Soviet achievements and imperialist intrigues are to follow 
the Soviet citizen during both work and play. P. U. 


7] 
* 


On June 22, the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura printed an article by the Marı composer 
Andrei Eshpai entitled “Disputes About the Indisputable,” which is interesting in that 
it contains a demand that a composer be given complete freedom to choose whatever 
techniques of composition he pleases. Writes Eshpai: 

Whether a thought is to be expressed by the common chord of C major or a series is for the 
composer to decide. As for the critics, they, it seems to me, should not prescribe a specific solution 
for the composer but rather make a strict appraisal of its result. 

Indeed, it transpires from this and other remarks made in the article that Soviet 
musical critics—in other words, the Party censors—have been imposing restrictions on 
composing techniques. Although there is, for example, no official ban in the USSR on 
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the twelve-tone or serial systems, works composed in them are virtually never per- 
formed; the critics say that these systems are “depersonalized” and have no “national” 
character, and are therefore incompatible with socialist realism. In refutation of this 
point of view, Eshpai gives some convincing examples, such as that of a certain Japanese 
composer who succeeded in combining the style of medieval Japanese music wath 
elements of the twelve-tone system. 


Eshpai belongs to the younger generation of Soviet composers, which is disturbed 
at the way in which Soviet music is lagging behind developments:in Western Europe. 
. The situation is a far cry from the nineteen-twenties, when such composers as Stravinsky, 

Prokofev and Shostakovich were technically, perhaps, the most p-ogressive in the 
world. i 


a | 
It is quite possible that the Party will come round to giving the composets greater 
freedom as regards choice of techniques. What seems certain, however, is that ıt will 
reserve the tight to decide whether or not a given composition shall be performed. 
B. RB. 


! 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
June 1968 


1 USSR and Singapore decide to establish 2 Cruiser “Dmitri Pozharsky” and antisub- 


diplomatic relations at embassy level. 


Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member of North Vietnamese Workers’ Party 
Le Duc The arrives in Moscow en route for Paris, 
where he will act as special adviser to North 
Vietnamese representative in official telks with 
US representative. 


- Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-223.” 


Publication of communiqué on visit to 
USSR May 29—31 of East German Party. and 
government delegation. 

Prominent US industrialist Cyrus Eaton 
arrives in Moscow in response to invitation 
by Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship 
and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
and Institute for Soviet-American Relations. 


Session of executive council of European 
Society of Culture begins in Leningrad. Soviet 
representatives include Vice-President of this 
Society B. N. Polevoi, Corresponding Member 
of USSR Academy of Sciences V. N. Lazarev 
and sculptor M. K. Anikushin. 


Opening of regular passenger train service 
between Leningrad and East Berlin. 


marine vessel “Steregushchy” from Soviet 
Pacific Fleet complete eight-day goodwill visit 
to Karachi under command of Rear Admiral 
N. I. Khovrin. 


’ 


3 President of British Board of Trade Anthony. 


Crosland arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


King Mohammad Zahir Shah and Queen 
Humaira of Afghanistan arrive m Moscow on 
friendly visit in resporse to invitation by 
USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium and Soviet 
government. 


Program of cultural cooperation between 
USSR and Yugoslavia in 1968—1969' signed in 
Moscow. 


Deputy Chairman 'of Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium G. S. Dzotsenidze receives delegation 
of prominent Moroccan Moslems led by 
Minister of Habous and Islamic Affairs Ahmed 
Bargach. 


4 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-224,” 


Czech National Assembly delegation led by 
Assembly President and Member of Presidium 


of Central Committee of Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Jozef Smrkovsky arrives in 
Moscow on official visit of reciprocation in 
response to invitation by Supreme Soviet. 
Delegation will also visit Volgograd, Riga and 
Leningrad, 

Chairman of Supreme Soviet Prestdium 


N. V. Podgorny and Chairman of Council of 


Ministers A. N. Kosygin discuss with King 
Mohammad’ Zahir Shah of Afghanistan 
development of Soviet-Afghan relations and 
current international problems of mutual 
interest. Further ‘participants in discusston on 
Soviet side are Foreign Minister A. A. Gro- 
myko, Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Pato- 
lichev, Deputy Chairman of State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations I. A. Kuliyev, 
Ambassador to Afghanistan K. I. Aleksandrov 
and Head of Foreign Ministry’s Middle East 
Department S. P. Kiktev. 


Soviet’ governmental delegation led by 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov leaves 
Moscow for Teheran for talks on development 
of Soviet-Iranian economic and technical 
cooperation. 


Four-day session of scientific council of 
Joint Institute for Nuclear Research in Dubna 
begins, attended by physicists from capitals 
and university cities of socialist countries who 
are members of Institute. Reports will be 
heard on major research carried out at Institute 
in 1967 by physicists, mathematicians and 
engineers from socialist countries. 


Kosygin receives Cyrus Eaton in Moscow. 
Chairman of Presidiumi of Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries N. V. Popova and 
board member of Soviet Foreign Ministry 
G. M. Korniyenko also present. 


Announcement that seminar on use of 
radioactive isotopes and labeled compounds ın 
clinical medicine, attended by general practi- 


tioners from twelve states, has opened ‘in . 


Moscow under UN development program. 


5 Soviet Communist Party delegatton including 
Central Committee Secretary M. S. Soloment- 
„sev and Central Committee Member and First 
Secretary of Latvian Party Central Committee 
A. J. Sniečkus leaves for Copenhagen in 
response to invitation by Central Committee 
of Danish Communist Party. 


“Dmitri Pozharsky” and “Steregushchy” 
arrive in Iranian port of Bandar Abbas on 
‘friendly visit under command of Rear Admural 
N. I. Khovrin (see also under June 2). 


Fifteen-million-ruble contract signed ın 


‘Moscow under which Czechoslovakia 18 to 


supply USSR with 480 high-performance 
spinning frames by 1970. 

Announcement that USSR and Colombia 
have signed in Bogota two-year trade agree- 
ment as well as supplementary protocol calling 
for establishment of trade missions. 


Press conference for Soviet and foreign 


` journalists held in Moscow on occasion of 


tenth anniversary of “USSR-Japan” Society. 


6 Message of condolence signed by Chairmen of 


Council of Union and Council of Nationalities 
of USSR Supreme Soviet, I. V. Spiridonov 
‘and J. I. Paleckis, sent to President of US 
Senate and US Vice-President, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, in connection with assassination of 
Senator Robert Kennedy. 

Kosygin sends personal message of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Ethel Kennedy in connection 
with assassination of her husband, Senator 
Robert Kennedy. 


Lebanese Foreign Minister Fouad Boutros 


_T arrives in Moscow. 


7 Contract signed in Moscow between Soviet 


all-Union “‘Prommashimport” association and 
British firm of Walmsley under which latter 18 
to provide complete set of equipment for 
cellulose and paper combine in Klaipeda 

Office of Finno-Soviet Chamber of Com- 
merce opened in Moscow. 

Publication of poèm by Yevgeni Yevtu- 
shenko entitled Ssoboda xbivat (Freedom to 
Kill), written in connection with assassination 
of Senator Robert Kennedy. 


9 Light Industry Workers’ Day. 


10 Czechoslovak governmental delegation led 


by Deputy Premier and Economic Council 
Chairman Lubomir Strougal arrives in Moscow 


. for talks on development of Soviet-Czecho- 


slovak economic cooperation 


Delegation from Federation of [West] 
German Trade Unions (Deutscher Gewerk- 
schaftsbund), led by Federation President 
Ludwig Rosenberg, arrives in Moscow on 
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six-day friendly visit to USSR in response to 
invitation by All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions. Rosenberg will meet latter’s 
Chairman, A. N. Shelepin, for talks on 
activities of Soviet and West German trade 
unions and of international trade union 
movement. Delegation will also visit Leningrad 
and various industrial enterprises and social, 
service and cultural institutions. 


Permanent Secretary in Ceylonese Planning 
and Economics Ministry Corea arrives in 
Moscow in response to invitation by State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 


Sixth plenary meeting of Central Council of 
Union of Sports Societies and Organizations 
of USSR held in Moscow. Preparation of 
Soviet sportamen for Olympic Games, in 
Mexico was discussed, as well as organizational 
questions. S. P. Pavlov elected Council 
President, replacing Y. D. Mashin, who is 


` elected First Deputy President. 


11 
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International seminar on town planning, 
convened by World Health Organization and 
attended by specialists from Europe, Asia and 
Latin America, opens in Baku. Reconciliation 
of comfort with national characteristics, and 
ways of combating air pollution and noise are 
topics on agenda. : 


Supreme Soviet Presidium adopts decree 
dividing Ministry of the Timber, Cellulose, 
Paper and Wood-Processing Industries into 
(Union-republic) Ministry of Timber and 
Wood-Processing Industries and (all-Union) 
Ministry of Cellulose and Paper Industries. 


Announcement that “Dmitri Pozharsky” 
and “Steregushchy” have left Iranian territo- 
rial waters (see also under June 5). 


Fifth Congress of All-Union “Znaniye” 
Society, also attended by representazives of 
analogous societies in other socialist-countries, 
opened in Moscow by Professor F. N. Petrov. 
Report delivered by Soctety’s Board Chairman, 
Academician I. I, Artobolevsky, who devotes 
particular attention to question of raising 
ideological and theoretical level of lectures. 
Report also delivered by Chairman of Society’s 
Auditing Commission, Dr. I. D. Zlobin. 
Message of greetings sent to Congress by 
Party Central Committee. 


Publication ın Prasda of refutation of New 


York Times allegation carried in June 5 issue 
` 


of Czechoslovak newspaper Lidord Demokracie 
that a certain Sovict general approved issue of 
diplomatic pass to Czechoslovak general Jan 
Sejna prior to latter’s defection to USA. 


12 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellites 


“Kosmos-225” and ‘“Kosmos-226," each of 
which carries on board radio system for 
exactly measuring elements of orbit, and 
radiotelemetric system for transmitting to 
Earth information on perfermance of satellite’s 
scientific research instruments. 


Fourth plenary meeting of Komsomol 
Central Committee takes place in Moscow. 
Discussed were: implementation of resolutions 
adopted at April plenary meeting of Party 
Central Committee; Party Central Committee’s 
resolution “On Komsomol Guidance Work 
of Krasnoyarsk Krai Party Organization”; 
preparations for Ninth World Festival of 
Youth and Students; and organizational 
matters Participants included Party Central 
Committee Secretary and Politburo Member 
M. A. Suslov and Party Central Committee 
Secretary I. V. Kapitonov. (See also under 
Changes and Appointments.) 


Three-day talks between Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak governmental delegations on economic 
relations between their two countries come to 
an end. USSR was represented by Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 
N. K. Baibakov, Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers M. A. Lesechko, and First Deputy 
Foreign Trade Minister M. R. Kuzmin. 
Agreement reached under which, with effect 
from 1970, USSR is to increase deliveries of 
gas to Czechoslovakia in exchange for large- 
diameter gas pipeline tubing. 


Talks begin in Moscow on 1968 program of 
cooperation between Union of Soviet Friend- 
ship Societies, Soviet-Vietoamese Friendship 
Society and Vietnamese-Soviet Friendship 
Society. 


13 Instruments of ratification of Soviet-US 


consular convention exchenged in Washington. 


Finnish President Urho Kekkonen arrives 
in Moscow for holiday tn response to invita- 
tion by Supreme Soviet Presidium and Soviet 
government, and discusses Finno-Soviet rela- 
tions and current international problems with 
Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin. 


Three-day conference of heads of admini- 


strative organs departments of Union-republic 
Party central committees and krat and_oblast 
Party committees comes to an end on premises 
of Party Central Committee. Participants also 
included responsible officials of Party and 
Komsomol Central Committees, USSR and 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidiums and 
Councils of Ministers, USSR Defense Ministry, 
Central Political Department of Soviet Army 
and Navy, Ministry for the Preservation of 
Public Order, State Security Committee 
(KGB), State Prosecutor’s Office and Supreme 
Court, as well as representatives of scientific 
institutions and press. Preparation of youth for 
active military service and improvement of 
mass defense work among population dis- 
cussed (in light of demands posed by new law 
on compulsory military service), as well as 
Party work in fields of reinforcing public order 
and organizing fight against crime. Speakers 
included Deputy Chief of General Staff S..M. 
Shtemenko, Chairman of DOSAAF Central 
Committee A. L. Getman and USSR Pro- 
curator General R. A. Rudenko. 

Fifth’ Congress of All-Union “Znaniye” 
Society comes to an end in Moscow. Activities 
of Society’s‘board approved and resolution on 
general report adopted following closing 
speech by Academician I. I. Artobolevsky. In 
addition, additions and amendments to 
Society’s statutes were confirmed, and new 
board and auditing commission elected. 


, Announcement that Rector of Moscow 

State University Academician I. G. Petrovsky 
` has been awarded honorary doctorate by Lund 
University (Sweden). 


` 14 Brezhnev and Podgorny receive (separately) 


visiting Czechoslovak National Assembly 
delegation led by Assembly President Jozef 
Smrkovsky. Soviet-Czechoslovak relations and 
broadening of parliamentary contacts between 
the two countries discussed. 


Fourteenth session of Comecon Standing 
Commission on Peaceful Use of Atomic 
Energy takes place in Minsk. Report on 1967 
activities and plans for future was examined. 

Publication of joint communiqué on friendly 
visit to USSR June 3—13 of King and Queen 
of Afghanistan. Besides Moscow, the Royal 
party visited Tbilisi and spent a few days 
relaxing on Black Sea coast. Discussions took 
place on current international problems, 


including Middle East situation and further 
development of Soviet-Afghan relations. 
Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin accepted 
invitations to pay friendly visits to Afgha- 
nistan. 


Moscow City Party Committee mects to 
discuss Moscow city Party organization’s 
Yenrollment work, intensification of education 
of Party members, strengthening of Party dtsci- 
pline, development of intra-Party democracy 
on basis of Leninist standards, and enhance- 
ment of Party organizations’ role in solution 
of economic and political problems. Special 
attention was focussed on problem of further 
improving control of Party’s primary organi- 
zations by raion and industrial committees. 
Speakers included Moscow City Party Com- 
mittee Secretary V. Y. Pavlov and Committee 
First Secretary and Candidate Member of 
Party Central Committee Politburo V. V. 
Grishin. 


15 Announcement that standing Soviet-Iranian 


commission for economic cooperation has 
been formed. 


Finnish President Urho Kekkonen, in USSR 
on holiday, leaves Moscow for Irkutsk with 
Kosygin. 

Announcement that seminar for secretaries 
of Party committees arid bureaux at diplomatic, 
foreign trade and foreign economy institutions 
recently ended on premises of Party Central 
Committee. Speakers included Party Central 
Committee departmental heads A. S. Panyush- 
kin and V. I. Stepakov and Foreign Trade 
Minister N. S. Patolichev. Participants in 
seminar included Party Central Committee 
Secretaries I. V. Kapitonov and K. F. Katu- 
shev. Final speech delivered by Party Central 
Committee Secretary and Politburo Member 
M. A. Suslov. 


Six-day Eighth International Congress on 
Mineral Beneficiation, attended by over 1,200 
scientists and engineers representing fifty 
countries and five continents, comes to an 
énd in Leningrad Participants will be given 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with 
large mining and concentrating combines in 
northern USSR, the Ukraine, Kazakhstan, 
Soviet Central Asia and Transcaucasia. 


16 Medical Worker’s Day. 


Indian parliamentary delegation Ied by 
Parliament Chairman Sanjiva Reddy arrives 
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17 


18 


in Moscow on friendly visit in response to 
invitation by Supreme Soviet. 


Czechoslovak government delegation led 
by Transport Minister Rehak arrives in 
Moscow for signing of Soviet-Czechoslovak 
agreement on frontier railroad traffic. 


Chad President and Premier François Tom- 
balbaye arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


Belgian military delegation led by Army 
Chief of Staff arrives in Moscow on official visit 
in response to invitation by Chief of General 
Staff of Soviet Armed Forces and First Deputy 
Defense Minister, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
M.V. Zakharov. 


_ Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary I. V. Kapitonov leaves Moscow for 
Belgrade in response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Yugoslav Communists’ League. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-227.” 


Commander in Chief of Warsaw Pact 
Forces Marshal of the Soviet Union I. I. 
Yakubovsky arrives in Czechoslovakia to 
direct Warsaw Pact staff maneuvers. 


Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev leaves Moscow 
for Budapest to attend session of working 
group set up to prepare international con- 
ference of Communist and workers’ parties. 


Belgian Communist Party delegation led by 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member arrives in Moscow in response to 


. invitation by Central Committee of Soviet 


Communist Party. 


Announcement that experts in space physics 
from USSR, Eastern Germany, Czechoslova- 
kia, Polanc, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 


_ Mongolia have met in Moscow to discuss 


scientific, technical and organizational ques- 
tions connected with joint projects in 1968—69 
involving launchings of satellites by USSR 
under its national programs, and with launch- 
ings in 1969—1970 of satellites and geo- 
physical rockets bearing equipment from 


_ other socialist countries, as well as general 
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prospects for cooperation between socialist 
countries in space physics. 


Program of cooperation between Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and Soviet- 


Vietnamese Friendship Society on the one 
hand, and Vietnamese-Soviet Friendship So- 
ciety on the other, signed in Moscow, the 
Soviet signatory being Deputy Chairman of - 
Central Board of Soviet-Vietnamese Friend- 
ship Society General of the Army P. I. Batov. 


19 Kosygin returns to Moscow from Lake 


Baikal, where he has been accompanying 
Finnish President Urho Kekkonen. 


Soviet-Peruvian draft trade agreement initi- 
aled in Moscow. 


All-Union conference of heads of social 
science departments of higher educational 
institutions opened in Moscow by Head of 
Party Central Committee’s Science and 
Educational Institutions Department S. P. 
Trapeznikov. Speeches delivered by Party 
Ceatral Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Candidate Member P. N. Demichev, on 
“Measures to Further Develop the Social 
Sciences and Intensify Ideological Work 
During the Present Stage”; by Minister of 
Higher and Special Secondary Education 
V. P. Yelyutin, on “Measures to Implement 
the Resolution of the Party Central Committee 
on the Social Sciences in the System of Higher 
Education”; and by Vice-President of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences A. M. Rumyantsev, 
on “Measures for Further Developing the 
Social Sciences and Enhancing Their Role in 
Communist Construction.” 

Announcement that “Statistika”? publishing 
house has put out reference book Trad » SSSR 
(Labor ın the USSR), prepared by Central 
Statistical Authority. This is the first ap- 
pearance of this publication for thirty years. 


20 Warsaw Pact staff maneuvers begin in Czecho- 


slovakia under command of Commander in 
Chief of Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal of the 
Soviet Union I. I. Yakubovsky. They will also 
take place on Soviet, Polish and East German 
territory. 


Twelfth session of Comecon Standing 
Commission for Currency and Finance comes 
tc an end in Leningrad. Participants included, 
beside delegations from USSR, Eastern 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Mongolia, representa- 
tives from Yugoslavia and International Bank 
for Economic Cooperation. 


Delegation from Syrian Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Committee led by Mustafa Haddad 
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arrives in Moscow in response to invitation 
by Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee in 
order to acquaint itself with Jatter’s work and 
discuss current problems connected with 
strengthening of Afro-Asian solidarity. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-228,” 

Announcement that Party delegation led by 
Central Committee Candidate Member and 
Secretary of Ukrainian Party Central Com- 
mittee A. A. Titarenko has left Moscow for 
Warsaw in response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Polish United Workers’ Party in 
order to acquaint itself with latter Party’s 


. experience and working methods in effecting 
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technical progress in building industry. 

Joint session of-draft bills, health and social 
security, and education, science and culture 
commissions of Council of Union and Council 
of Nationalities of Supreme Soviet devoted to 
discussion of final preparation of draft prin- 
ciples of all-Union and Union-republic mar- 
riage and family legislation takes place in 
Moscow. Session opened by Chairman of 
Draft Bills Commission of Council of Union 
of Supreme Soviet and Secretary of Party 
Central Committee M. S. Solomentsev. Report 
on results of discussion delivered by Chairman 
of Preparatory Commussion and Member of 
Draft Bills Commission of Council of Union 
N. T. Kozlov. 


Joint plenary meeting of boards of USSR 
and RSFSR Writers’ Unions dedicated to 
centenary of birth of Maxun Gorky begins in 
city of Gorky. Speech on “Modern Literature 
and the Traditions of A. M. Gorky” delivered 
by Board Secretary of USSR Writers’ Union 
B. S. Ryunkov. 


Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Congo (Kinshasa) I. G. Usachev presents 
credentials to President Joseph Mobutu. 


Soviet-Iranian governmental agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation during 
period of Iran’s fourth five-year plan’ (1968 — 
1973) signed in Teheran, for USSR by Chair- 
man of State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations S. A. Skachkov. 


Oceanographic vessels “Fedor Litke” and 
“Aleksei Chirikov” of Soviet Navy, under 
command of Rear Admiral V. M. Leonenkov, 
complete visit to Ethiopian port of Massawa 
which began June 16. 


23 Venezuelan trade delegation led by First 


Deputy Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow. 


Fourth International Catalysis Congress 
opened in Moscow by Soviet academician 


' B. A. Kazansky. 2 


24 Soviet air force delegation led by Deputy 


Defense Minister Chief Marshal of Aviation 
K. A. Vershinin leaves Moscow for Belgrade 
on friendly visit in response to invitation by 
Yugoslav State Secretary for National Defense 
Colonel General Ljubičić. 


Meeting takes place in Moscow between 
Brezhnév, Podgorny and Kosygin and Finnish 
President Kekkonen on final day of Jatter’s 
holiday in USSR. Soviet-Finnish relations and 
current international problems are discussed. 
Beside Moscow, Kekkonen visited Irkutsk and 
Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium meets under 
chairmanship of Podgorny to examine ques- 
tions connected with opening on June 25 in 
Moscow of fourth session of Supreme Soviet 
of seventh convocation. 


25 Fourth session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 


convocation begins in Moscow. 


Icelandic Education and Commerce Minister 
Gylfi Gislason arrives in Moscow. 


Delegation from Norwegian Storting, led 
by Storting President Bernt Ingvaldsen, 
arrives in Moscow on official visit in response 
to invitation by Supreme Soviet. 


26 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-229.” 


Supreme Soviet confirms decrees previously 
adopted by its Presidium, namely that “On the 
Continental Shelf of the USSR” (prepared on 
basis of pertinent Geneva convention), and 
that “On Confirmation of the Statute on 
Labor Colonies for Minors and the Procedure 
for its Implementation.” 


Meeting takes place of commission formed 
to work out draft of new model statute for an 
agricultural artel and make preparations for 
Third All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Workers. Speech delivered by Brezhnev, who 
is chairman of commission, 


Announcement that Party delegation led by 
Deputy Head of Central Committee’s Propa- 
ganda Department N. V. Sviridov has left 
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Moscow for Ulan-Bator in response to invi- 
tation by Central Committee of Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party in order to 
familianze itself with latter Party’s mass 
political work. 


Announcement that detachment of Soviet 
ships commanded by Rear Admiral N. I. 
Khovrin and comprising cruiser “Dmitri 
Pozharsky,” antisubmarine vessel “‘Steregush- 
chy” and tenker “Polyarnik” has arrived in 
port of Aden on a visit. 


Supreme Soviet approves new principles of 
all-Union’ aad Unton-republic marriage and 
family legislation, to come into force on 
Octobet 1, 1968. 


Supreme Soviet gives full approval: to 
Soviet government’s foreign policy and 
practical activity in sphere of international 
relations following speech by Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko. 


Hungarian Party and governmental dele- 
gation led by First Secretary of Central Com- 
mittee of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
Janos Kadér arrives in Moscow on friendly 
visit. 

Party delegation led by Member of Central 
Auditing Commission and Head of Central 
Committee’s Trade and Services Department 
Y. I. Kabkov leaves Moscow for Budapest in 
response to invitation by Central Committee 
of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party in order 
to acquaint itself with latter Party’s experience 
in development of public catering, trade and 
services. 


Kosygin. receives visiting Indian peclamee 
tary delegation. 


Publication of resolution of Supremië Soviet 
on state of Soviet health service and measures 
to improve it. 


Fourth session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 
convocation comes to an end. (See also under 
Changes and Appointments for June 26.) 


BE 


Soviet-Hungarian talks begin in Moscow, with . 


participation on Soviet side of Brezhnev, 
Kosygin and Podgorny, on progress being 
made in USSR and Hungary in construction 
of socialism and Communism, current inter- 
national situation, and current problems con- 
nected with international Communist and 
workers’ movement. 


Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit to USSR June 17—25 of Chad President 
and Premier Frangois Tombalbaye, who was 
accompanied by ministers and other state 
officials, activists of Chad Progressive Party, 
and trade union representatives. Beside Mos- 
cow, the party visited Leningrad, Kiev and the 


‘Crimea. Talks took place on present and future 


relations between USSR and Chad, and major 
African and international problems. Podgorny 
accepted invitation to pay official visit to Chad. 

Announcement that workers’ meetings are 
taking place throughout USSR in connection 
with letter addressed to Soviet people by 
activists of Czechoslovak people’s militia 
expreasing determination to defend country’s 
socialist achievements and strengthen fraternal 


«alliance with USSR. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium awards Order of 
October Revolution to First Secretary of 


- East German Socialist Unity Party and Chair- 


man of East German State Council Walter 
Ulbricht on occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday for many years’ active participation 
in world Communist movement and for out- 
standing services in strengthening peace, 
socialism and brotherly friendship and co- 
operation between peoples of USSR and 
Eastern Germany. 


Soviet cruiser “Dmi:ri Pozharsky,” anti- 
submarine vessel “‘Steregushchy” and tanker 
*Polyarnik” leave port of Aden after three-day 
friendly visit under command of Rear Admiral 
N. I. Khovrin. 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
V. A. Kirillin receives celegation from Italian 
Institute of Industrial Reconstruction led by ` 
Institute’s President, Giuseppe Petrilli, and 
discusses development of economic, scientific 
and technical contacts between Institute and 
Soviet organizations, in particular State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology. 


29 Podgorny leaves Moscow for East Berlin, 


waere he will present Walter Ulbricht with 
Order of October Revolution (see entry under 


June 28). 


30 Soviet Youth Day. 


Kosygin receives in Moscow special adviser 
to head of North Vietnamese delegation 
engaged in talks with USA in Paris, Secretary 
and Politburo Member of Central Committee 
of Vietnamese Workers’ Party Le Duc Tho, 


10 
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who 1s on his way home. Soviet participants 
in ensuing discussion are Party, Central Com- 
mittee Politburo Member and Chairman of 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
A. N. Shelepin, Party Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Candidate Member 
D. F Ustinov, First Deputy Head of a Party 
Central Committee Department O. B. Rakh- 


‘manin, and Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. 


Firyubin. + i 

Warsaw Pact staff maneuvers in Czecho- 
slovakia come to an end. 

Soviet-Venezuelan trade talks come to an 
end. Opinions were exchanged on establish- 
ment and development of trade relations and 
possibility of concluding trade agreements and 
setting up trade missions. , 

Delegation from Federation of. Danish Trade 
Unions, led by Federation Chairman Thomas 
Nielsen, arrives in Moscow in response’ to 
invitation by All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions in order to study work of Soviet 


trade unions. E 
Changes and Appointments 


V. V. Nikolayeva-Tereshkova elected Chair- - 


man of Presidium of Committee of Soviet 
Women, replacing N. V. Popova, who'asked 
to be released from this position on account of 


_her work in leadership‘ of Union of Soviet 


Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. 


I. Y., Voronov released from position of 
RSFSR Forestry Minister. 


S. P. Pavlov elected Chairman of Central 
Council of Union of Sports Societies of USSR, 
replacing Y. D. Mashin, who 18 elected First 
Deputy President. (See also under June 12.) 


A. V. Anisimov appointed Ambassador to. 


Jordan, replacing P. K. Siyuaaregko, who is 
transferred to other work, 
/ 


12 Y. M. Tyazheloikov elected First Secretary and 
Bureau Member of Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee, replacing S. P. Pavlov (see under 
June 10). ` 


13 Colonel General V. F. Tolubko, who recently 
occupied post of First Deputy Commander in 
Chief of Strategic Missile Forces, first mention- 
ed as Commander of Siberian Military District 
(previous incumbent was General of the Army 
S. P. Ivanoy). 


14 V.-V. Gnedykh appointed Ambassador to 


Mauritania, replacing I. M. Lavrov, who 1s 
transferred to other work. 


15 I. A. Melnik appointed Ambassador to 
Cameroon, replacing V V. Snegirev, who is 
transferred to other work. 


16 General of the Army S. S. Maryakhin, who 
recently occupied post of First Deputy Chief 
of the Rear, Soviet Armed Forces, first 
mentioned as Deputy Defense Minister. 


18 A. A. Smirnov elected Secretary of Central 
‘+ Committee of Belorussian Communist Party, 
replacing D. F. Fulimonov, who is retiring. 


21 V. I. Minin appointed Ambassador to Laos, 
replacing B. Y. Kirnasovsky, who ts trans- 
ferred to other work. 


26 Announcement that V. Y. Lobanok has been 
elected Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Nationalities of Supreme Soviet, replacing 
Chairman of Belorussian Supreme Soviet 
Presidium S. O. Pritytsky, who has been 
elected Deputy Chairman of SHEER Soviet 
Presidium. 


29 Colonel General Y. F. Ivanovsky, previously 
Acting Commander of Moscow Military 
District, first mentioned as Commander of 
district (previous incumbent was General of 
the Army A. P. Beloborodov). 
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The Czechoslovak Crisis 


The clouds that had been gathering over Czechoslovakia since the beginning 
of the reform movement finally broke during the night of August 20—21, 1968, 
when, without warning, armed forces of the USSR, Poland, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary and Bulgaria crossed the borders of Czechoslovakia and paratroops 
landed in the area of Prague in an atteñapt to isolate the capital from, the rest of 
the country. Whatever the more immediate results of this step, it seems certain 
that the movement for the liberalization and democratization of Communism has 
suffered a serious setback. 

What could not be foreseen in this intervention was its form and timing. 
After all the talks that had taken place both at Cierna nad Tisou and before, it 
might have been supposed that the Soviets would decide to await further develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia, in the meantime giving their support to those of 
the country’s orthodox Communists who had retained their positions in the 
Czechoslovak Party Central Committee and—to a greater degree—in the middle 
echelons of the Party and governmental hierarchy. The Soviet leaders and their 
satellites, that is, seemed to be counting on'a disruption of the Czechoslovak 
experiment from within. Military pressure, in the form of maneuvers by Soviet 
and satellite armed forces both in Czechoslovakia and on its borders, constituted 
an unambiguous threat designed to encourage the country’s orthodox Com- 
munists, demoralized by the movement of reform and by the removal of Novotny, 
and after Cierna military interyention seemed to have been postponed at least 
until the Czechoslovak Party congress due in September. 

What were the reasons that prompted such a sudden recourse to armed 
intervention? The reasons given in the official TASS report—the appeal to the 
USSR from certain unspecified persons in Czechoslovakia for assistance in defend- 
ing the “achievements” of socialism from an internal bourgeois threat and from 
the subversive activities of Western “imperialism”—are all too transparent. 
. Such appeals had been made before the meeting at Cierna—for example, the 
letters from the Czech workers’ militia—, but they had produced no immediate 
results. There had also been no “subversive threats” from outside the country. 
The Western press, having noted with satisfaction after the Cierna meeting that 
the USSR was abstaining from intervention, stressed the neutrality of Western 
governments, i.e., the USA, Great Britain and Western Germany, which, in the 
words of The Economist, 

...have behaved through all the Czech crisis according to the rules of the détente : 

as they would pray Mr. Kosygin would do if Italy, say, or Mexico were being persuaded 

not to go Communist.! 


1 The Economist, London, July 27, 1968, p. 12. 


How much such a policy redounds to the credit of the Western leaders is 
another matter; one can, at any rate, take it as certain that this policy was one of 
complete neutrality. 


‘The reasons for the sudden intervention lie in the complexity of the problems 
raised by the Czech Communist revisionists—problems which prompted a diver- 
sity of views among the Soviet collective leadership (and perhaps in the polit- 
bureaux of all the orthodox satellite countries) on the methods to be adopted for 
resolving the crisis. In order fully to understand the complexity of this crisis, one 
must bear in mind the nature of the disagreements between the Czechoslovak and 
Soviet revisionists. The essential points underlying this difference of views come 
out particularly clearly in the letter—virtually an ultimatum—addressed by 
representatives of the five Communist parties on the Soviet side to the Czecho- 
slovak Party Central Committee in July, which formed the basis of the four-day 
Soviet-Czech discussions at Cierna. The letter pointed out that the USSR and its 
allies had not protested at the original liquidation of consequences of the Stalinist 
era in Czechoslovakia, nor did the new economic reforms arouse any objections 
on their part since these were domestic matters which every socialist country was 
entitled to settle on its own. There were, however, limits beyond which the 
violation of certain principles became a threat to “socialism” in other countries 
and the problem of reform ceased to be a purely domestic concern by touching 
the interests of the entire socialist bloc. Such a threat the authors of the letter saw 
in the tendency to encroach upon the monopoly of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party and permit the formation of legal groups within the Party, to discredit 
“faithful” Communists and to indulge in demagogy under the pretext of “democ- 
ratization,” which did not confine ‘itself to denigrating those who had played 
a leading part in freeing the Czechoslovak nation from the fascist yoke but even 
cast doubt upon all the socialist achievements of the past. The letter also censured 
the “anarchy” reigning in the Czechoslovak press, which, it said, had escaped the 
control of Party and government. 


Thus, the attack was directed at the essence of the Czechoslovak experiment— 
the attempt to combine Communism with, a degree of freedom and real (not 
“people’s”) democracy, with freedom of thought and expression and free 
elections—in a word, with freedom understood, not in Lenin’s sense as 
“recognized necessity,” but in the sense in which it is understood by every 
human being. 

We have no reason to regard Alexander Dubéek as an insincere Communist. 
Still less is he a bourgeois “Sovietologist” studying Communism from a com- 
fortable distance in the West. He is a graduate of the Higher Party School of the 
Soviet Party Central Committee, the school par excellence which teaches Communist 
ideology and the technology of power. One may therefore wonder at his naivety 
in attempting to reconcile Communism with freedom, which is like an attempt to 
combine fire and water. Communism is a voluntaristic and (according to its own 
teaching) ascetic movement which aims at mobilizing the will and all other human 
resources in the service of a chimera—a happy future under Communism. Social- 
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ism (as understood by this movement) is the road to this Communist nirvana, 
a road beset with deprivations. It demands centralized planning, the reduction 
of private property to the absolute minimum, the curtailment of consumers’ 
needs, uniformity of thought, word and action, and hence unrelenting control of 
each individual. Consequently, it is opposed to any manifestation of personalism 
or freedom: the appearance in Communism of any degree of freedom—of thought, 
expression or action—would mean that it had ceased to be Communism; for 
Communism, freedom is what a cosmic ray is for a critical mass of uranium—it 
automatically starts a chain reaction of atomic disintegration. 


At first sight at least, it would seem that the forty-seven-year-old Dubéek, 
a Communist of the second generation, failed to take this into account, and 
instead took the view that in Czechoslovakia, a nation disciplined and rich in 
democratic tradition, this reactive disintegration could be prevented. The dangers 
of freedom for Communism have not, on the other hand, been forgotten by the 
Communists of the first genetation—men in their sixties, such as Brezhnev, Kosy- 
gin, Suslov, and their partners in other East European countries such as Ulbricht, 
Kadar and Gomulka, who have passed not only through the Kremlin’s theoretical 
school but also through Stalin’s practical school of instruction in the technology 
of power. 


For these reasons, the talks at Cierna had no chance of resolving the crisis; 
they could only postpone the decision, for the Soviet Politburo was not obliged 
to hurry. In contrast to Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia was not raising the 
question of leaving the Warsaw Pact, neither was she meting out short shrift to 
the former agents of Novotny’s secret pe The decision to take action was 
made immediately after the meetings in Cierna and Bratislava, as is evidenced by 
the continuation, after the latter conference, of maneuvers by Soviet and satellite 
armed forces on Czechoslovakia’s frontiers with Poland, Eastern Germany and 
Hungary. There is no doubt that Dubéek’s policies were unacceptable to the 
whole of the Soviet Politburo, but there is as little doubt that there was disagree- 
ment within this body on the tactics to be adopted for putting an end to the 
crisis. The very fact that virtually the whole of the Politburo came to Čierna 
suggests that no group within it was willing to trust another with the choice of 
methods for dealing with the Czechs. It is impossible to do more than guess 
at the identity of those on either side, but we may assume that even for the 
opponents of direct military intervention the need for putting a stop to the 
Czechoslovak experiment was more important than the temporarily disagreeable 
consequences that this step would entail in the outside world—namely, the 
negative reaction of the world Communist movement and of the Western world. 


* 

Among the many implications of these events, the following points may here 
perhaps be made. First, we have had an opportunity of seeing how limited the 
ability is of Communist tegimes—not only the orthodox Leninist-Stalinist 
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regimes of Eastern Germany, Albania and Bulgaria, but also the revisionist 
regimes of the USSR and Poland—to evolve in the direction of liberalization and 
democracy—this notwithstanding -the fact that revisionist tendencies in the 
USSR and Poland (and, of course, in Yugoslavia and Rumania) may be regarded 
as a transformation of international into national Communism. This means a 
setback for those who had begun to believe in the “convergence” of the Com- 
, munist and free worlds—i.e., the deterministic rapprochement of two systems under 
the influence of economic and social development. The Czechoslovak experiment, 
so rudely cut short, constitutes a certain exception in the general trend of develop- 
ment of Communist.regimes, but it also does not yet entitle us to conclude that 
it is possible to combine Communism with freedom without intervention from 
the USSR. 

Second, the USSR has succeeded to a certain degree in seonasliatp the 
ideological unity of the countries in the Warsaw Pact. Eastern Germany, Poland, 
Bulgaria and Hungary have developed from the status of satellites with puppet 
governments thrust upon them by the USSR into Communist “junior partners” 
actively defending the positions of Communism in the conflict with the Czecho- 
slovak revisionists, and-their association with the USSR in stifling the Czechs’ 
political renaissance will bind their destinies even more closely to those of the 
Soviet Union. In view of these circumstances, there is little chance of realizing 
the hope of establishing a real and. lasting: political coexistence between these 
satellites and the West.—Even Rumania, opposed to the USSR with a pro- 
Stalinist national-Communist domestic policy and a certain freedom to maneuver 
in foreign policy and within Comecon, has as yet evinced little intention of 
either “converging” with capitalism or leaving the Warsaw Pact. 

. Third, we have hete further evidence of the ever-accelerating evolution of 
Soviet (and also, incidentally, Chinese) Communism toward militarism. We 
have already drawn attention to this trend in these columns.? 

The Soviet Party Program of:1961, in the section dealing with the armed 
forces, states: 

With the wholehearted support of the entire Soviet people, the Communist 
Party-of the Soviet Union steadfastly upholds and defends the gains of socialism 
and the cause of world peace, and works tirelessly to deliver mankind for all time 
from wars of aggression. The Leninist ‘principle of peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems always has been, and remains, the, general principle of 
the foreign policy of the Soviet state 


The Program further asserts that “in terms of internal conditions the Soviet 
Union needs no army”: only the “danger of war coming from the imperialist 
camp” compels the Soviet leaders to pay heed to the combat preparedness of 
its socialist army. Today, one feels bound to ask: What could the Soviet leaders 





2 See Nikolai Galay, “The Soviet Armed Forces’ First Half-Century. Legends and Reality,” Bulletin, ` 
1968, No. 3. 

3 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, p. 100. 
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have done during the Czechoslovak crisis without their armed forces? And what 
do these assertions in the Soviet Party Program signify——the blindness or the 
hypocrisy of those who wrote them? 


Finally, one more important point must be noted. Throughout history, 
militarism has been a sign of the weakness of a regime, never of its strength. 
Consequently, Communism is no longer on the ascendant, but is now on the 
decline, so fat as its development is concerned. In such circumstances, militarist 
regimes are inclined to violate their obligations and to undertake risky demon- 
strations of theit military power; and this prompts the fear that the USSR’s use 
of its armed forces will not be confined to Czechoslovakia. Seen in this light, the 
policy of maintaining at all costs the present spheres of influence as between the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds becomes particularly debatable. 
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ARTICLES 


From Khrushchev to Brezhnev: 
The Problems of Collective Leadership 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV 


The following 1s a slightly amended version of a lecture delivered by Mr. Avtorkhanov 
at a Soviet affairs symposium held by the US Army Institute for Advanced Russian and 
East European Studies June 5—7, 1968, on the theme “The Fifty-First Year: The Jubilee 
Ends, the Problems Multiply.” 


Logic, as well as the practical experience of the Soviet Communist Party, says 
that under a dictatorial regime “collective leadership” is an unnatural, and hence 
temporary phenomenon. At the same time, the present collective leadership in 
the Soviet Union has been in existence for nearly four years. Why has this been 
possible? 

The collective leadership now ruling the Soviet Union constitutes a reaction 
against the one-man dictatorships of Stalin and Khrushchev, both of which were, 
albeit to different degrees, characterized by an arbitrariness whose victims included 
leading Party functionaries as well as ordinary citizens. In order to preclude a 
recurrence of such regimes, the new men in the Kremlin proclaimed the “Leninist 
principles of Party leadership,” according to which the Party’s highest executive 
organ, the Central Committee Secretariat led by the Secretary General himself, 
implements only decisions adopted by a majority in the Party’s highest legislative 
body, namely the Central Committee Politburo, irrespectively of the votes cast 
by the individual leaders of Party, government and state (Brezhnev, Kosygin and 
Podgorny). Since the Party Statutes make no provision for a veto by a top 
executive or arbitrator in case of disagreement with the legislative body (except 
for an appeal to a Party Congress or the Party Central Committee, which would 
certainly result in a schism, if not a definite transfer of power), the fact that the 
executive can be overruled by the Politburo not only prevents arbitrary action 
on the part of the Secretariat but also virtually paralyses the latter’s work. The 
previous illegal arbitrariness of the Secretariat has been supplanted by the entirely 
legal arbitrariness of the Politburo. Under Lenin, the Politburo did not have such 
power owing to Lenin’s great moral and intellectual authority. This is one reason 
for the endurance of the present regime. 

A second reason may be found in the colorlessness of the collective leadership. 
Its members, former provincial officials who for decades had become accustomed 
to letting their superiors think for them, arrived more or less accidentally at their 
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present positions as leaders of a world power confronted by gigantic problems. 
Their colorlessness is matched only by their lack of ambition. None of them has 
_ the makings of a future dictator. 


A third reason for the longevity of the collective leadership i is its inactivity, 
and hence sterility, which is unparalleled in the regime’s history. Never before, 
perhaps, have so many complicated internal and external problems faced the 
USSR. The collective leadership, however, is prolonging its life by not solving 
them. When it finally dies, it will be not from activity, but from inactivity. 


Here, mention may be made of at least two external political reasons which 
have helped to stabilize the collective leadership. Firstly, the West has not 
presented and is not presenting any headaches for Soviet foreign policy. The 
reverse is rather true.’ In a dubious attempt to choose the lesser of two evils 
(Moscow and Peking), the West, falsely assuming that Soviet Communism was 
changing its character, put forward an appeasement program of convergence 
with the Kremlin. Secondly, the Chinese Communists’ fierce campaign against 
“the Khrushchevian clique without Khrushchev” at times took the form of a 
blatantly anti-Russian revanchist crusade. The Chinese “cultural revolutionaries,” 

‘looking out on former Chinese possessions stretching from Vladivostok to 
Alma-Ata, brandished not only the quotations of Mao but also real weapons. On 
the question of the Chinese danger, the interests of the collective leadership, the 
Party and the country are identical. 


Today’s collective leadership is not only colorless in its politics, without 
initiative in its work and undecided in its actions, but also without much prospect 
physically. The members of the Politburo with whom Lenin carried out the 
October Revolution had an average age of 35, only Lenin was 47. The Politburo 
members with whom Stalin started his era were on the average a little over 40, 
while Stalin himself was 50. Those making up Brezhnev’s Politburo have an 
average age of. 61, Brezhnev himself being 62. People of this age do not make 
revolutions, nor do they perform political miracles. 


* 


It is commonly held that Khrushchev’s assumption of power ushered in a 

transformation of the Soviet regime. True, Khrushchev destroyed Stalin’s 
personality cult, but he did not, and did not intend to, destroy the ultimate source 
of these cults, namely the one-party police state. Stalin’s cult was really nothing 
more than a personification of a constant system of power. Khrushchev was 
therefore forced to return, via a series of liberal reforms and neo-Stalinist relapses, 
to the very personality cult whose destruction had served as the beginning of his 
new career. The difference between the two was one of method rather than 
principle. The Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership, having in turn damned the cult of 
Khrushchev in a most original manner (by suppressing all mention of his name), 
is now intensely propagandizing the cult of the collective leadership—the cult 
of the Politburo. In contrast to. Khrushchev, however, the collective leadership, 
being forced to rule just like Stalin although without his excesses, realized that 
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it was unnatural under these circumstances to condemn the cult in general and 
that of Stalin in particular. After all, Stalinism is a political doctrine concerned 
with the constant principles of one-party dictatorship and the changing methods of 
ruling party and people. The principles of dictatorship are constant, but its 
methods vary, ranging in the USSR from the bloody purges of Stalin to the 
codified lawlessness of the new collective leadership as manifested in the writers’ 
trials. Thus, the regime remains essentially inviolate. 


Stalin’s dictatorship represented the Communist regime in its pure, classical 
form, so to speak. It was therefore easy to trace the interrelation and interaction 
of its main elements, which were a leading force in the form of the political police, 
and an auxiliary force in the form of the Party, combined with mass terror against 
possible “enemies of the people.” 


Khrushchev’s service to history and the essence of his battle against the 
personality cult consisted merely in switching these two roles, The hierarchy of 
Party apparatchiki became the leading force, the political police the auxiliary force, 
and terror ceased to be large-scale and prophylactic. The Khrushchev regime, 
just as the present one, did not cease to be a police regime, but the police were no 
longer all-powerful. The psychological gain, however, was colossal. The free 
world began to talk about the transformation of Communism. The very downfall 
of Khrushchev, however, showed that the political regime in the USSR can exist 
only as a Stalinist one, otherwise it will perish altogether. Lenin succeeded in 
laying the foundation for a dictatorship, but he retained many utopian Marxist 
ideas, such as the ideas that the entire period of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
from capitalism to socialism was one of slow but steady self-liquidation of both 
dictatorship and state, and that liquidation of the old exploiting classes in Soviet 
Russia would be inevitably followed by removal of all restrictions on civil rights 
and political liberties. It was on the crucial question of the prospects for, and 
scope of, state power that Stalin subjected both Marx and Lenin to open revision 
at the Central Committee’s plenary meeting of January 1933 and at the Eighteenth 
Party Congress in 1939. Stalin proposed a “dialectic” thesis which became the 
ruling idea of Communist totalitarianism, namely that the withering away of the 
state in the USSR would come about not through a weakening of the organs of 
dictatorship but through a maximal strengthening of them. Thus did Stalin add 
a new chapter to Marxist-Leninist’ teaching. It is not difficult to imagine what 
would have happened to the regime if Khrushchev or someone else had decided 
to reject this crucial point of Stalinist theory and practice and revert’ to Lenin’s 
theory of the withering away of the dictatorship and his proposed practice of 
removing restrictions on freedom. Khrushchey’s tendency to “voluntarism,” 
together with his unceremonious treatment of Stalin’s name, threatened to bring 
down the regime itself. It was neither hatred of Khrushchev nor love of Stalin 
which prompted the Khrushchevites to rebel, but the instinct of self-preservation. 


The present collective leadership is a second, and inferior, version of the first 
post-Stalinist one under Malenkov, For the same rezsons that the present collec- 
tive leadership rehabilitated Stalin, the first one opposed Khrushchev’s course of 
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exposing Stalin. Of course, the Kremlin knows that since the Twentieth and 
Twenty-Second Party Congresses it is no longer possible to rule the country in 
Stalin’s name, but it also knows that it is not necessary to invoke Stalin’s name in 
order to rule as Stalin did. 

To the outside observer, it may seem difficult to make a distinction between 
the Khrushchev regime and the present one. Peking even calls the latter a Khru- 
shchev regime without Khrushchev, as we have already mentioned. Closer 
examination, however, shows the collective leadership’s policy to be distinguished 
by the following elements: 

In domestic policy: 

1. A conditional rehabilitation of Stalin. 

2. Fresh condemnation of the anti-Stalinist opposition, mady the Trots- 
kyites, Zinovevites and Bukharinites. 

3. Overt rehabilitation of Zhdanovite methods in intellectual life. 

4. Revocation of the decision of the Twenty-Second Party Congress to 
introduce the principle of regular replacement of Party apparatchiki. 

5. Restoration of the Stalinist principle of centralization. 

6. Restoration of the primacy of the war industry and the armed forces. 

And in foreign policy: 

1. Replacement of Khrushchev’s one-point policy of “peaceful coexistence” 
by a five-point policy of a more revolutionary character calling for: 

a) the defense and unity of the socialist camp; 

b) aid to the world Communist movement; 

c) aid to the national-liberation movement; 

d) struggle against imperialism and colonialism; 

e) peaceful coexistence as an uncompromising class struggle between 
ideologies. 

2. An escalation of military-political intervention in wars, uprisings and 
revolutions (e.g., as in Vietnam, Cuba and the Near East). 

3. The forcing of a final break with Peking in order to confirm Moscow as 
center of the world Communist movement. 

4. A shifting of emphasis in the Party’s ideological work from the idea of 
“Communism in one country” to that of world revolution. (Politburo Candidate 
Member V. V. Grishin, for example, recently declared that “our Party is devotedly 
catrying out Lenin’s instruction to achieve the maximum of what may be realized 
in one country in order to advance and develop the cause of world socialist 
revolution.”)} 3 

* 

Behind a facade of harmony a struggle is taking place in the Kremlin between 
two trends which run through the whole of Soviet politics, namely orthodox 
neo-Stalinism and reformist “revisionism.” 


1 Pravda, April 23, 1968. 
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Although available information does not permit of a definitive assignment of 
this or that member of the collective leadership to this or that trend, it can be 
reasonably surmised, on the basis of such factors as the Politburo members’ past 
and present records, that the neo-Stalinist trend is headed by Suslov and Brezhnev, 
and the reformist trend by Kosygin and Podgorny. That the former are Party 
apparatchiki and the latter government apparatchiki is no chance. The adherents 
of dogmatism and orthodoxy are to be found in the Party apparatus, and the 
reformers and pragmatists in the government apparatus; it is between these two 
groups, in fact, that the struggle is taking place. Under Stalin, such a fight for 
“spheres of influence” was precluded by the personal union of Party and govern- 
ment authority as well as by the dominating personality of Stalin himself. When 
Khrushchev was first confronted with this rivalry, he resorted to the Stalinist 
tactic of concentrating power im his own hands and assumed the position of 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers in addition to that of First Secretary of the 
Party, which he already had. However, after Khrushchev’s ouster the two posts 
were once more separated, as after Stalin’s death. For a period at least, one-man 
dictatorship was precluded. 


However, it is not these “departmental” quarrels which are at the root of the 
struggle between the two trends. In the broad sense, the representatives of both 
trends are Party apparatchiki, and their departmental stands are merely reflections 
of specific and chronic contradictions between the two apparatuses. A Party 
apparatchik who becomes a government spparatchik retains his authoritarian 
Party-boss attitude, which leads to trouble when former junior Party colleagues 
are forced, by the nature of the system; to give him “guiding instructions.” The 
struggle is in fact deeper, and reflects a qualitatively new stage in the evolution 
of Soviet society. In the preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
Marx asserted: “At a certain stage-in their development, the material productive 
forces of society come into conflict with the existing relations of production.... 
From forms of development of the productive. forces these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution.”*® These words may well 
prove to have been prophetic in respect to Soviet society. Indeed, in the USSR, 
the relations of production promoted a major industrial, scientific and technical 
revolution which eventually came into conflict with the relations of production 
it had engendered, which were controlled by the Party and the plan; the revolution - 
created new pluralistic forces, new social classes (bureaucrats, scientists, technical 
intelligentsia, artists) which increasingly chafed under the restrictions these two 
factors imposed. 


Khrushchev tried to extricate the Soviet economy from its impasse by bureau- 
cratic methods, which took the form of a series of ministerial reorganizations. 
His efforts inevitably proved futile. Khrushchew’s successors adopted a more 
sensible approach, realizing that the ailment of the Soviet economy (an economy 
in which fifty percent of industrial enterprises operate unprofitably) was one of 


3 See, for example, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 
1958, p. 363. 
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social structure. They therefore conditionally rehabilitated cost levers (e.g., 
profit) and market categories (e.g., price, premium, credit). Since the majority 
of state farms were operating at a loss, and the majority of collective farms un- 
profitably, the Party also passed a númber of resolutions extending the principles 
of the industrial reform to agriculture. 


However, inasmuch as-the reforms are not only of a coercive nature (as 
grudgingly conceded by Chairman of the State Planning Committee [Gosplan] 
Baibakov),® but inconsistent and desultory as well, they merely mitigate the effect 

` of the crisis in the Soviet economy, instead of eliminating its root cause. Central- 
ized, bureaucratic planning and the dogmatic postulates of socialist management 
are becoming fetters for the successful expansion of the Soviet economy. True, 
it may be a far cry to an “era of social revolution”; what is certain, however, is 
that, in the end, the inevitable exacerbation of the structural crisis, on the one 
hand, and the threat of losing the race with capitalism, on the other, will confront 
the Kremlin with a grave dilemma. The choice will be between adherence to the 
present system at the risk of stagnation and a further worsening of the crisis, and 
thorough emancipation of the economy in order to have a chance of becoming a 
really serious rival to the West on the international economic arena. 


For all his faults, Khrushchev was at least capable of making decisions. It was 
just that his “voluntarism” and “subjectivism” resulted in endless, sometimes 
mutually contradictory measures. He produced decisions, but no solutions. His 
successors, however, have not solved the country’s pressing economic problems 
either. Plagued by internal disputes on economic policy, the members of the 
collective leadership have sunk into inactivity. For example, despite repeated 
promises, the Kremlin has still not reached an agreement on the approval of two 
important documents, namely a new five-year plan (now nearly three years 
overdue), and a new kolkhoz charter (which was promised seven years ago). The 
forces of dogmatism and reform, in fact, have so far proved incapable of arriving 
at a compromise on a long-range economic policy. 


* 


_ Turning to the ideological sector, we can say that of late, orthodox neo- 

Stalinism has clearly gained the upper hand in the collective leadership. For the 
most part, this may be attributed to the fact that Khrushchev, when purging the 
“anti-Party group” from the Central Committee, left intact Stalin’s entire Central 
Committee ideological staff headed by Suslov. Skillfully adapting themselves to 
Khrushchev’s “anti-cult” line, Suslov and his men retained their posts in the 
Central Committee and in the Party’s main ideological institutions, planning their 
next move. And now, having exploited the theoretical helplessness of the collective 
leadership and pulled all the ideological levers, the old guard has revealed a new 
picture of Stalin. It appears from this that a “period of the personality cult” never 
existed. Stalin was not a criminal—just a Leninist who committed a few infringe- 





3 Yexbegodnik Bolshoi Sovetsko: Entsiklopedi 1967 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1967), Moscow, 1967, p. 26. 
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ments on “Soviet legality.” His theoretical works weze thoroughly Marxist, and 
his role in World War II above all criticism. The Twentieth and Twenty-Second | 
Party Congresses presented a distorted evaluation of Stalia on account of Khru- 
shchev’s “‘subjectivism.” 

Such is the new neo-Stalinist line which has been extended along the entire 
ideological front. As practical consequences, the Soviet press has apparently 
received orders to stop criticizing Stalin. Henceforth, his writings may be used, 
and cited in a favorable light. Soviet scholars who resisted neo-Stalinism were 
subjected to physical and psychological reprisal, e.g., Professor Nekrich (who was 
expelled from the Party), P. I. Yakir, P. Litvinov and Candidate of Physical and 
Mathematical Sciences A. S. Volpin-Yesenin. The intellectual opposition is no 
longer dealt with at meetings of the Party Central Committee, as under Khru- 
shchev, but in the offices of State Security Committee (KGB) investigators and in 
closed courtrooms, where trials are staged on purely Stalinist lines. 


Although the members of the collective leadership are unanimous on the need 
to maintain and strengthen the existing regime, opinions differ, as often in the 
past, on the ways and means to achieve this goal. This is probably the reason why 
the victorious neo-Stalinist line has not yet been permitted to develop into a 
massive purge of the intellectual opposition, which has been steadily assuming for 
itself such rights as the right to express disagreement with the powers that be, the 
tight to publish their works independently (samoizaa#), the right to plead not 
guilty at a political trial, the right to appeal abroad, and the right to listen to 
foreign radio broadcasts. Of course, the regime is trying to prevent such actions— 
which in Stalin’s time were treated as crimes—but the “unsanctioned rights” 
of the intellectuals are gradually becoming the “common rights” of the ordinary 
citizen, and as their number increases, they will become a serious threat to the 
regime. 

Despite the evident triumph of neo-Stalinism, prior to this April’s plenary 
meeting of the Party Central Committee the Kremlin’s ideological policy was 
equivocal. (The big question, of course, is to what degree this equivocalness 
reflected the inner state of the collective leadership, the clash between the two 
ideological trends, or merely eclecticism.) On January 27 of this year, for example, 
Pravda published an editorial entitled “Failure to Keep Pace With the Times” in 
which the literary journals Oktyabr and Novy mir were criticized in almost identical 
terms and with equal severity as representing the two opposite poles of, respec- 
tively, dogmatism and “liberalism.” The editors recommended a middle course. 
In its first issue for this year, Oktyabr published a collection of poems by the 
young poet Feliks Chuyev, one praising the film “The Fall of Berlin” —a classic 
product of Stalin’s personality cult, and a specific target of condemnation at the 
Twentieth Party Congress—, and another containing a hint that Stalin (apostroph- 
ized as “hero”) would be rehabilitated by history. O&tyabr’s editor, Vsevolod 
Kochetov, one of the Party Central Committee’s ideological functionaries, 
doubtless knew what he was doing when he passed these poems for publication. 
Shortly afterwards, however, on March 20, there appeared in Literaturnaya, 
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gazeta, whose chief editor, Aleksandr Chakovsky, is:also an ideological functionary 
of the Party Central Committee, an article by a certain M. Sinelnikov entitled 
“Responsibility to an Era,” in which both poems were pilloried. In respect of the 
second poem, Sinelnikov wrote that it aroused “disbelieving protest,” its author 
having “sharply contradicted the true course of life” by “confusing clear issues 
“on which the Party had spoken its convincing word.” Both Kochetov and 
Chakovsky, it may be mentioned, are among the dyed-in-the-wool dogmatists. 


Brezhnev himself put an end to this duality in a speech delivered on March 29 
at a Moscow City Party conference.‘ In a virtual declaration of war against the 
` country’s entire progressive, politically-minded intelligentsia, the Party leader 
proclaimed that “bourgeois ideologists still hope to influence somehow the 
Weltanschauung of individual groups of Soviet people and dull their class conscious- 
ness... Occasionally they ensnare persons prone to self-advertisement, persons 
who instead of working for the good of their country are prepared to use all 
kinds of politically dubious methods for the purpose of banging their drum as 
loudly as possible, persons who do not scorn the praises of our ideological 
enemies.” Brezhnev concluded by warning that “renegades cannot count on 
impunity.” On April 2, a-certain V. Kulikov declared in a Pravda commentary 
on Brezhnev’s speech: “The Party has always decisively opposed both indis- 
criminate distrust of educated people and the populist notion that the intelligentsia 
alone -constitutes the ‘salt of the earth.’” Thus was the previously extolled 
Soviet intelligentsia put in its place. Kulikov went so far as to deliver the grave 
warning that “the enemies of socialism are making every effort to undermine the 
main foundation of our society, namely, the alliance between the working class 
and the peasantry, and embroi! [this alliance] with the working intelligentsia.” 


As we have indicated, the campaign against the intelligentsia culminated at the, 
April meeting of the Party Central Committee, which ostensibly was devoted to 
“current international problems and the Soviet Communist Party’s fight for the 
solidarity of the world Communist movement” (such was the title of Brezhnev’s 
speech). So menacing had the intellectual opposition in the USSR become in the 
eyes of the collective leadership that internal strife was forgotten and ranks closed 
to deal with it. The fate of Novotny and his clique in Czechoslovakia had shown 

the Kremlin what the intelligentsia is capable of if not checked in time. The 
~ central point in the resolution adopted at the meeting was accordingly as follows: 


Under these conditions, an uncompromising struggle against hostile ideology, 
the resolute exposure of imperialist intrigues, the Communist education of Party 
members and all workers and an intensification of the Party’s entire ideological 
activities ‘take on especial significance as the principal obligations of all Party 
organizations. It 1s the duty of these organizations to wage an offensive battle against 
bourgeois ideology, to oppose actively attempts to insinuate views alien to the 
socialist ideology of Soviet society into literary, artistic and other compositions. 





“ See, for example, Pravda, March 30, 1968. 
5 Ibid., April 11, 1968. - 
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Although the resolution itself is not basically new—being nothing more than 
a repetition of the series of ideological resolutions made by Stalin and Zhdanov 
after World War II—the circumstances, conditions and people with which the 
Kremlin now has to deal are. As in the nineteen-twenties, oppositional tendencies 
are appearing within the Party itself, and, for the first time in the USSR’s history, 
the intelligentsia has started to become the leading force in Soviet society, coming 
out in open opposition to the official leading force in the state, namely the Party 
apparatchiki. 

* 

The ferment which is taking place among the intelligentsia is in essence a 
ferment within the Party itself, since almost half of the latter’s thirteen million 
members are mental workers. Just as the extra-Party intelligentsia is turning 
against tyranny the latter’s slogans “Observe Your Constitution!” and “Observe 
Your Laws!” so are Party members fighting the arbitrary rule of their apparatchiki 
from the standpoint of a Party legality whose slogans include: “Observe the 
Party Rules!”, “For Genuine Intra-Party Democracy!” and “For a Real Right of 
Criticism and Self- Criticism Regardless of Persons!” In particular writers, artists 
and scientists have gone so far in this respect that the apparatchtki have launched 
a veritable crusade against them at city and regional Party conferences as well as 
meetings of the Party central committees of Union republics (the Ukraine, 
Georgia and Uzbekistan) devoted to ideology. What especially worries the 
Kremlin is the fact that the intellectual opposition within the Party is beginning 
to take on organizational forms, something which has not happened since the 
nineteen-twenties, when Stalin denounced all opposition as counterrevolutionary. 
At the Nineteenth Conference of the Moscow City Party Committee, held in 
March, intellectual opposition within the Party was one of the most keenly 
discussed topics. The First Secretary of the Moscow Writers’ Union, Sergei 
Mikhalkov, said at the conference that seventeen Party members from among the 
Moscow writers were “being led by those who fabricated the letter of protest” 
against the trial of Andrei Sinyavsky and Yury Daniel. Mikhalkov also spoke of 
the opposition’s new organizational form, namely “collective letters,” with which, 
he said, “bourgeois propaganda has armed itself.” He went on: “It is not only the 
letters which are disturbing us. The standpoints adopted by several writers, in 
particular Communists, at various meetings and literary gatherings are no less 
worrying.” Similar statements were made both at the conference and subsequent- 
ly by Chairman of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR M. V. Keldysh, on. 
opposition among scientists, and a Party functionary at the Moscow Arts Theater, 
People’s Artist of the USSR A. I. Stepanova, on opposition in the art world. 


In the light of these speeches, the remarks made on the internal Party situation 
by Brezhnev at the afore-mentioned conference become particularly clear. Brezh- 
nev redefined the Communist Party as “a party of people who not only think 
alike but act alike.” In other words, it is not enough for a Communist to profess 
to Communism; he must also do as the top Party apparatus does. Brezhnev 





6 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 3, 1968. 
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declared that the Party did not accept “narrow-minded criticism”; the value of 
criticism, he said, was determined by the benefit it brought, not its “acerbity.” 
The Secretary General then warned that “whoever thinks that Lenin’s instruction 
on the need for iron Party discipline is only valid for a period of direct revolution- 
ary action, and loses its urgency during further socio-economic and democratic 
transformations, is deeply mistaken.” Brezhnev made an insistent appeal for 
obedience within the Party, warning that “by purging itself of all those who do 
not warrant the exalted name of Communist, the Party becomes ever stronger 
and more monolithic.”? His speech evidently made a deep impression, for ten 
days later, on April 9, the opening day of a plenary meeting of the Party Central 
Committee, Pravda published an editorial obviously designed to have a mollifying 
effect: 

As emphasized by Secretary General of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party L. I. Brezhnev 1n a speech at the Nineteenth Moscow City Party 
Conference, our Party is a party of those who not only think alike but act alike... 

The more tasks the Party has to decide, the greater the order and discipline must 
be 1n its ranks. During the examination of this or that question, there may be clashes 
between different points of view; once a decision has been taken, however, we act 
as one man, to use Lenin’s words. 


Despite this concession to a certain freedom of opinion, which was absent 
from Brezhnev’s speech, the Pravda editorial merely shows that once the Central 
Committee apparatus comes up with a decision, “intra-Party democracy” ceases 
to exist, and everybody must be silent “as one man.” 


* 


Never, since states have existed, has there been a more perfect ruling machine 
than the Soviet one. In this respect, the Bolsheviks appear to have discovered ‘a 
kind of perpetuum mobile which continues to function throughout the gravest 
national crises (the Civil War, World War H) as well as top-level political crises 
as occasioned by the opposition under Lenin and Stalin, and the “anti-Party 
group” under Khrushchev. The machine is ruthless, not only toward the people 
but also its (the machine’s) chief operators if they fail to observe its operational 
laws, as the fates of Trotsky, Zinovev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Beriya, Molotov, 
Malenkov and Khrushchev have shown. It can be modernized, but not converted. 
The machine is immune to evolution; assumptions that the regime may evolve 
in the direction of more liberal government are based on either failure to com- 
prehend its structure or belief in the propaganda which it disseminates. Any 
liberalization which has been taking place in Soviet society has been despite the 
regime. It is Soviet society which is evolving; the regime is simply modernizing, 
trying to meet society halfway by carrying out a number of urgent reforms— 
which, however, concern neither the organization, nor—still less—the nature of 
the regime. 





7 Pravda, March 30, 1968. 
8 Ibid., April 9, 1968. 


The formal Party membership of a considerable section of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia was formerly interpreted as showing that here, too, the Party played a 
“leading role.” However, it is becoming clearer day by day that here the Party 
apparatchiki are indulging in wishful thinking. Industrial development, the 
unprecedented blossoming of science and technology and the revolution in 
management produced by electronics, automation and cybernetics have brought 
the technical intelligentsia to the fore in Soviet society. The importance of the 
“creative” intelligentsia in the country’s spiritual life is growing likewise. Whether 
Party or non-Party, the Soviet intelligentsia wants to be the same as the intelli- 
gentsia in any other society, namely the leading force in the nation, its conscience 
and teacher. Indeed, only recently the newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya complained 
that “certain ‘creative workers’ are claiming to be the teachers of the people.”® 
It is here that the intelligentsia is coming into conflict with the Party apparatchiki, 
who actually were the leading force of Soviet society when there was no mass 
intelligentsia. Against the claim of the intelligentsia, Brezhnev found no argu- 
ments, merely giving the usual quotation from Lenin. “All our experience of 
[Communist] construction,” he said, “has confirmed the truth of Lenin’s words 
that ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat is possible only via the Communist Party.’” 
Although Brezhnev hastened to say that there existed in the USSR a “state of all 
the people,” he added significantly that this state was “continuing the cause of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 1? In other words, the Soviet intelligentsia is 
not to forget that, as before, it is hving under a dictatorship. 


This conflict between the Party and the intelligentsia is the sole reason why 
the collective leadership has still not found time to promulgate a new Soviet 
Constitution, a project on which it has been working ever since it came to power. 
This new Constitution, it was promised, would further democratize the life of 
Soviet society. The Politburo has evidently forgotten this promise. The reason is 
obvious: to give the people less than Stalin gave them is impossible psycho- 
logically, but to give them more is impossible politically. 


In a speech made on behalf of the Politburo in honor of the ninety-eighth 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth, Politburo Candidate Member V. V. Grishin declared 
more or less openly that there existed in the Party two main schools of thought 
on the role which the Party should play; according to the first, the Party’s omnip- 
otence should be abolished and its role minimized, while according to the 
second, the Party’s bureaucratic centralism should be enhanced. Grishin, however, 
summarized the Politburo’s line as follows: 


Just as it is inadmissible to allow uncontrolled development [s#hzinost], 
limitless decentralization and the reduction of the role of the Party to the level of a 
political education organization, so is it inadmussible to allow bureaucratic centrali- 
zation, which would mean the abolition of intra-Party democracy and the under- 
mining of the collective Party leadership. 


9 Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 13, 1968. 
10 Pravda, March 30, 1968. 
11 Ibid, April 23, 1968. 
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© Grishin did not, of course, specify in which section of the Party and on what 
level of its leadership the two schools of thought were present. More specific was 
his threat to the intellectual opposition. “We are not forced,” he said, quoting 
Lenin, “to go hand in hand with the active champions of views which have been 
tejected by a majority of the Party.” Grishin made it clear that he was thinking 
not only of ideological currents but also the organization of groups within the 
Party when he said “the source of the Party’s invincibility lies in its indestructible 
ideological and organizational solidarity.” 

Although it cannot perhaps be said that the collective leadership as such is 
experiencing a crisis of unity, it may be concluded that the Party is experiencing 
a crisis of ideological unity, and the collective leadership a crisis of trust. The 
behind-the-scenes forces of the Party, namely the Party apparatus, are dissatisfied 
with the weakness and indecision of their leadership. The intellectual forces of 
the Party, on the contrary, are dissatisfied with the ascendancy of a neo-Stalinist 
course in the country’s spiritual life. The question is not so much whether a new 
crisis looms before the collective leadership as which of the two forces mentioned 
will confront the collective leadership with this crisis. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


| 
The Economy ' 


New Oil-Producing Regions of the USSR 


In 1965, oil production began in four new regions of the USSR, namely the 
West Siberian plain, Western Kazakhstan (in particular the Mangyshlak Penin- 
sula), the Eastern Ukraine and Belorussia. The first two are considered especially 
promising: in 1970, they are to account for 53.5 percent of the growth of pro- 
duction and 11.3 percent of total production, as against 6.5 and 0.5 percent 
respectively in 1965.1 | 

Let us now examine these regions in detail. | 


Western Siberia. Here there is no less than 2,000,000 square kilometers of 
promising oil- and gas-bearing land. By 1966, 35 deposits of oil and 31 of gas 
had been discovered in the Tyumen and Tomsk oblasts, throughout virtually the 
entire Mesozoic layer. The productive section is over}2,000 meters thick, and 
contains 15—20 horizons lying not more than 2,500 meters deep in easily-drillable 
rock.? 

The West Siberian plain becomes more promising Gon periphery to center, 
and from south to north. In its center, in and around the’ Ob valley, large deposits 
of oil have been struck at Ust-Balyk, Megion, Sosnino ‘and other locations. The 
region holding the most prospect, however, is that north of the east-west reach 
of the Ob, where major gas strikes have been made at: Tazovskoye, Novy Port 
and Nizhne-Khebskoye. In the western part of this region is located the Berezovo- 
Igrim gas deposit, with a volume of 169,000,00/0,000 cubic meters.? 


The Tyumen and Tomsk oblasts contain oil deposits which are among the 
ten largest in the USSR, and in 1970 production here is to reach 20,000,000— 
25,000,000 tons,* or 5.6 percent of the national total,§ while according to pre- 
liminary official calculations the Tyumen Oblast has every chance of becoming 
the country’s main oil-producing region by 1980. In addition, the 1966—70 
Five-Year Plan calls for the expansion of the oil money into the Novosibirsk 
and Irkutsk oblasts.® 

However, on account of the highly unfavorable ee geographical and 
_ economic conditions, the transformation of Western ‘Siberia into the USSR’s 
principal oil- and gas-producing region will be a tremendously difficult and 





1 Naftyanaye kbozyaistvo, 1966, No. 4, p. 3. | 
® Ibid., pp. 6—7. ‘ 
3 Thid., p.7 

4 Ibid., 1967, No. 2, p. 16. 

5 Thid., 1966, No. 4, p. 6. 

5 Ibid., p.8. 
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costly undertaking. The climate is extremely severe, with seven-to-cight-months- 
long winters, temperatures as low as minus 50° C, and an annual precipitation 
reaching 577 millimeters. Dense taiga, bogland and innumerable rivers are the 
predominating geographical features. The region is far away from sources of 
power, food supply centers and main roads. 


During the period 1966~70, the industrial basis for the development of the 
oil-producing industry in the region is to be laid. In Surgut, center of the Middle 
Ob district, plants for the repair of drilling and electrical equipment, tractors 
and automobiles are to be built. Over 1,000 kilometers of motor road, including 
300 kilometers of main road, will have to be constructed, as well as railroad lines 
from Sotnik to Urai and from Surgut to Tyumen to connect with the Trans- 
Siberian line; mechanized ports and wharves on the Ob; airfields; and some 
500,000 square meters of workers’ accommodation. In order to avoid costly long- 
distance transportation of building materials, plants will have to be built for the 
production of prefabricated housing, ferroconcrete and metal structures, concrete, 
bricks, electrical and sanitary fittings, etc. In addition, over 2,000 kilometers of 
power transmission line will have to be installed, including lines from Tyumen 
to Megion (via Ust-Balyk) and to Shaim.? 

Further, since neither the local oil-transportation fleet nor the Shaim~Tyumen 
pipeline commissioned in late 1965 will be able to cope with the increased oil 
production of the Tyumen Oblast, an extra pipeline is to be laid from Aleksan- 
drovskoye to Omsk via Nizhnevartovsk and Ust-Balyk. It will pass through all 
major oil-producing regions of the Tyumen and Tomsk oblasts and provide an 
outlet to the Bashkiria-Irkutsk pipeline. Construction of the almost 1,000-kilo- 
meters-long section from Ust-Balyk to Omsk, begun in 1966, was finished in 
Octobér 1967, but no deadline has so far been set for the completion ng the entire 
pipeline. 

The Soviet press, however, contains indications that this five-year program 
for the development of oil production in Western Siberia is unrealistic, being 
based on the area’s discovered resources rather than the actual possibilities for 
their exploitation. In particular, pessimism on the prospects for completing the 
program on time was expressed by some of those attending a meeting of the 
Scientific and Technical Council of the Ministry of the Oil-Extracting Industry 
held in Tyumen in 1966. One of them, V. I. Muravlenko, declared that “the 
conditions in Western Siberia make it necessary to review the basic situation as 
regards the areas to be exploited, [in particular, the questions of] planning, 
development and the financing of construction.”® He also maintained that the 
program should cover a period of at least 10—15 years; otherwise, a costly series 
of improvisations would be the result.* Another participant, G. D. Sokolov, 
remarked that the funds assigned were clearly insufficient. If the 1970 production 
target were to be reached, he said, material, technical and era „resources 
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would have to be concentrated on a minimal number of deposits, plans for the 
construction of motor roads abandoned, cuts made in housing construction, and 
so on.10 

Such warnings, however, have evidently been ignored by the State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan). Thus, the 1970 production target has been raised from 
20,000,000—25,000,000 tons to 28,000,000—30,000,000 tons.1! For some reason 
or other, improvisation has been given preference over sound, careful planning. ' 
The practical consequences of this decision are only too apparent in, for example, 
city planning. At the meeting held in Tyumen, there was talk of grave blunders 
and shortcomings in this sphere. The development of the area was begun without 
any overall plans. Settlements sprang up completely haphazardly. Temporary 
wooden houses lacking all conveniences were built. On the basis of a recom- 
mendation adopted at the meeting, so-called centralized development was 
embarked on, consisting in the creation of, firstly, temporary cities forming the 
centers of groups of deposits, secondly, well-eppointed workers’ settlements in 
the area of individual deposits, and finally, on-site settlements for shift workers. 
The rigid requirements of the plan, however, leave no time for calm consideration 
of what shall be built where. The result is that, as reported last autumn by S*roite/- 
naya gazeta, development projects are disrupted. In Nizhnevartovsk on the Ob, 
for example, housing accommodation and a production base were built without 
the spring flood being taken into account. None of these buildings was left 
unscathed. Houses were also built on floodland in the city of Urai. In addition, 
in Urai, Nizhnevartovsk and Nefteyugansk, the best plots, assigned for capital 
construction, are being occupied by few-storied wooden houses which sooner or 
later will have to come down again. Finally, the workers’ accommodation being 
built continues to lack modern conveniences.!? 


The unfavorable climatic and geographical conditions of Western Siberia also 
pose a manpower problem. This is being tackled in two principal ways, namely 
by mobilizing Komsomol teams? and provicing material incentives. Wages in 
the area, for example, are double those paid ia the central belt of the USSR. In 
addition, upon concluding a contract, each worker receives an allowance of four 
months’ pay, and a further two months’ pay fer his accompanying family, as well 
as traveling expenses (also for himself and his family).14 


Western Kazakhstan. Geological surveying carried out on the Mangyshlak 
Peninsula and in adjacent regions during the period 1952—65 revealed large oil 
deposits at Uzen and Zhetybai. At Uzen, industrially significant quantities of oil 
were located in Jurassic deposits, in seven horizons, and gas in Cretaceous 
deposits. At Zhetybai, oil was located in Lower Cretaceous deposits, in 14 horizons. 
The oil reserves of the two deposits together amount to hundreds of millions of 





10 Ibid., pp. 22—23. 
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tons. In 1964 and 1965, further oil and gas deposits were discovered close by at 
Tenga, Karamandybas, Tasbulak and Vostochny Zhetybai. All the deposits 
mentioned lie within the Uzen-Zhetybai Tectonic Fault Bench, and occupy an 
area of 75 x 20 kilometers. In the remaining area—over 30,000 square kilometers— 
of the southern portion of the Mangyshlak Peninsula, deep test drilling has only 
just begun to get under way.15 
Although in the Uzen and Zhetybai fields drilling conditions are relatively 
good, in places the oil-bearing horizons lie at depths of 3,000 meters and below. 
Experimental exploitation of the Uzen field was begun in 1965. Oil production 
in that year was 330,000 tons, rising to 1,400,000 tons in 1966 and approximately 
4,000,000 tons in 1967. In 1970, the field is to’ be exploited fully and yield 
12,500,000—15,000,000 tons. The five-year plan also envisages industrial exploita- 
tion of the Zhetybai field. Implementation of this program will require over 
2,000,000 meters of industrial and 570,000 meters of exploratory drilling. By 1970, 
the water injection rate in the two fields is to be 22,000,000—25,000,000 cubic 
meters per year.1© 
A good deal of preparatory work for the development of the oil-producing 
industry on the peninsula has already been completed. A railroad line from Uzen 
to Makat via Zhetybai and Shevchenko has been laid, which will enable the oil to 
be transported on to Gurev and Orsk, and a pipeline from Uzen via Zhetybai to 
Shevchenko (where tanker facilities have been constructed) providing outlets to 
Volgograd and Makhachkala. Work has begun on an oil pipeline to Gurev to 
connect with the national network: A gas pipeline from Zhetybai to Shevchenko 
` has been put into operation, and this year will be extended to Uzen. A water 
pipeline from Sauskan to Zhetybai vra Uzen has been built, as well as electric 
power lines and substations. Finally, the construction of production bases, field 
structures, workers’ accommodation, etc., is in full swing.!” ` 
A number of awkward problems have arisen owing to the physical and 
chemical properties of the Mangyshlak oil, which contains 15—33 percent paraffin 
(25—28 percent in the case of Uzen oil) and has a pouring point of 30—33° C.18 The 
injection of cold water in order to maintain the pressure in the seam is here an 
inefficient procedure. The sharp drop in temperature causes the paraffin to 
. crystallize, which drastically cuts the oil yield, while restoration of the original 
temperature is a most lengthy procedure. It is therefore planned to make extensive 
use of the method in which water is injected into one seam and oil simultaneously 
extracted from another in the same well. In the Uzen field, this method is at 
present being used at five wells; by 1970, it is to be in operation at 194. Soviet 
oilmen are also considering the possibility of injecting high-pressure gas, 
carbonized water and “‘sulfanol,” as is done in the West, but experiments along 
these lines are still in the planning stage.1® 


18 Jbid., 1966, No. 4, pp. 9—10. 

18 Thid., 1967, No. 8, pp. 3—5. 

1? Ibid., p 3; Stroitelsivo truboprovodos, 1967, No. 11, p. 16. 
18 Nafiyanoye kbozyaisiro, 1966, No. 4, p. 9. 
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Another problem is the congelation of the oil and the deposition of paraffin 
in the well itself and in piping, especially during the winter. At present, congela- 
tion during transport through the Uzen-Zhetybai-Shevchenko pipeline is pre- 
vented by the primitive and labor-consuming method of heating en route. Attempts 
to find more economical procedures, however, such as removing paraffin and 
resin fractions from the oil, have as yet not left the laboratory.?° 


This June, incidentally, a gusher of light paraffin-free oil from a depth of 
1,682 meters was obtained during prospecting on the peninsula.*! However, it is 
difficult to say at the present stage how much of this kind of oil the area contains. 


Geographical conditions are a further handicap, for the peninsula is a stony 
desert. The intention is to use water from the Caspian Sea for maintaining the 
seam pressure, but this will require the speedy construction of a pipeline with all 
the necessary pumping installations. The problem of fresh-water supplies is 
particularly difficult. Three solutions have been proposed, namely desalinization 
of water from the Caspian, the utilization of water from the river Amu-Darya, 
and pumping water from the Volga through a pipeline laid across the Caspian.®? 
The unfavorable geopraphical conditions will also make it difficult to attract the 
60,000 workers who are to be employed in the Mangyshlak oil-producing 
industry by the end of the five-year plan. 

Eastern Ukraine. In 1951, oil was struck at Radchenkovskoye and Sagaidak 
in the Poltava Oblast, and a vast gas field discovered at/Shebelinka in the Kharkov 
Oblast. During the 1959—65 Seven-Year Plan, the disçovery of five further oil 
deposits in the Chernigov, Sumy and Poltava oblasts made the Dnieper-Donets 
Depression the most promising oil- and gas-bearing region in the Ukraine, with 
some 270 structures. The predicted oil reserves down to 5,000 meters amount to 
thousands of millions of tons, or twice as much as in the Carpathian region, and 
the predicted gas reserves to 2,140 thousand million cubic meters.?? The oil and 
gas deposits consist mainly in quartzy sandstones and cavernous and fissured 
limestones and dolomites. The collecting sands-are r by high porosity 
(up to 22 percent) and permeability. 

However, although the oil reserves are huge and eisily workable (owing, for 
example, to the good reservoir pressure), their exploitation is being held up by 
the lack of a complete geological study of the area. A mere 2.7 meters of deep 
test boring is being carried out per square kilometer of known and prospective 
oil- and gas-bearing territory, as compared with 133 meters in Azerbaidzhan and 
231 meters in the Grozny oil area.?4 

Belorussia. Four oil deposits have been T in the Pripyat Depression in 
recent years: at Rechitsa in 1964, at Ostashkovichi in 1965, at Tishkovskoye in 
1966 and at Davydovka in 1967. They form a 60—70-kilometers-long chain within 
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the Rechitsa Tectonic Rampart. At present, 13 pilot wells are in operation on the 
Rechitsa field, whose reserves have been tentatively estimated as some tens of 
millions of tons. On the Ostashkovichi field, where oil was struck at a depth of 
2,603—2,740 meters, experimental exploitation was begun in March 1967. Three 
wells are currently in operation. Not far from the four deposits mentioned, over 
70 potential oil- and gas-bearing structures have been found, so that Soviet 
oilmen consider the entire Pripyat Depression to be a most promising region. 
Predicted reserves are several hundred! million tons.*5 However, although 
Belorussian oil is light (specific weight: 0.84—0.86) and contains only 0.3-0.6 
percent sulfur, it resembles Mangyshlak oil in having a high paraffin content 
(6—10 percent). 

The Belorussian deposits attracted the attention of the experts primarily 
because of the extremely favorable economic conditions for their exploitation. 
Power, water, labor, motor roads and railroads are close at hand, and the climate 
-is good. The “Friendship” pipeline runs across the Rechitsa deposit, and besides 
a refinery at Polotsk, one is being built in the immediate vicinity at Mozyr. 

In 1965, oil production in Belorussia was 39,000 tons, and in 1966, 200,000 
tons. In 1970, despite the problems posed by drilling to depths of 3,000—3,500 
meters and by the deposition of paraffin, it is planned to reach the 4,000,000-ton 


mark, *6 
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REVIEWS 


j 
| 
The Periodical Press : 

In response to recent developments in Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Barty press 
has been printing numerous articles theoretically justifying the need for a perma- 
nent strengthening of Communist dictatorship in countries engaged in building 
socialism or Communism. The leading article of the tenth issue of the Party’s 
theoretical mouthpiece Kommunist for this year, headed “The People’s Political 
Leader,” begins on the following general note: 


The historical experience of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries has 
indisputably confirmed the truth of the Marxist-Leninist theory that at the basis 
of the processes of socialist revolution and socialist construction lie a number of 
main laws endemic to all countries embarking on the path of socialism. One of these 
general laws 1s that the toiling masses are led by the working class, whose vanguard 
is the Marxist-Leninist party (Kommanist, 1968, No. 10, page 4). 


It is further emphasized that the principal sign of faithfulness to Marxism and 
socialism is adherence to the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat: 


Marxist-Leninist theory proved, and life has eonarned, that transition from 
capitalism to socialism is possible only if there is political, state leadership of society 
by the working class, 1.e., only on the basis of a dictatorship of the proletartat. The 
. doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat 13 the priricipal and decisive element of 
scientific Communism. It decisively distinguishes genuine scientific revolutionary 
-theory from all kinds of reformist theories mesquctading as Marxism (page 6).- 


As regards the rea angi ofa dictatorship of the a the editors have 
the following to say: 


The working class is the bor force in a PE which is building a 
Even it, however, remains inhomogeneous for a prolonged period after the victory 
of the socialist revolution, and cannot immediately rid itself ın its entirety of relics 
of the capitalist past. In order to. implement Communist ideals consistently, guide 
the creation of a socialist economy and remold people’s thinking and way of life, 
the working class itself:needs a leading and guiding force, a vanguard incorporating 
the most conscious elements of the working class, and! indeed of the entire working 
community. And this force, this vanguard, without which the working class cannot 
implement the dictatorship of the proletariat, is the Marxist-Leninist party. This is 
the lesson of all the éxperience acquired during the. building of socialism in the 
USSR and other socialist countries (page 7). | 


The Czech reformers—tactfully, neither their names nor their nationality are 
mentioned—are then taken to task: 


There are still people calling themselves Communists who are trying to “amend” 
Marxist-Leninist teaching on the party of the working class. They maintain that the 
Communist Party should direct the struggle of the proletariat only until the victory 
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of the socialist revolution is achieved; afterwards, they say, its leading role becomes 
superfluous, the Party being retained—along with the trade unions as well as youth 

- and other organizations—merely as a “socialist force” with primarily educational 
functions. Rejecting Marxist-Leninist teaching on the leading role of the working 
class tn the building of socialism and Communism, a role played via the Party, these 
theoreticians preach the Party’s departure from state power, the sphere of production 
and economics, and-the sphere of science and culture. This kind of liquidationist 
preaching meets with full support from the ideologists of the bourgeoisie, who well 
realize that surrender of the Marxist-Leninist party’s leading role in the construction 
of socialism would mean self-disarmament of the working class and loss of the 
achievements of socialism (pages 7—8). 


Thus, the new Czech brand of socialism is unequivocally condemned as anti- 
Marxist and “liquidationist.” Its antipode is described as follows: 


The experience of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries proves con- 
vincingly that steady enhancement of the Party’s leading role in economic and cultural 
construction and the political and ideological life of society 1s historically inevitable 
also after the victory of a socialist revolution. The building of Communism is the 
result of the planned activity of millions of people, and only the Marxist-Leninist 
party is capable of organizing this activity, of combining the efforts of all workers 
and directing them toward the attainment of the common goal (page 8). 


All this, it is explained, also remains in force when Marxism-Leninism has 
become the Weltanschauung and Communist construction the goal of the entire 
people. Moreover, 


The practical experience of the building of Communism in the USSR incontro- 
vertibly testifies that during this period, the idéological, political and organizational influence 
of the Communist Party on all aspects of social life does not diminish, but grows. This law 1s 
universal, and not just applicable to this country (page 10). i 


Directly connected with this article is one entitled “Democracy and the 
Freedom of the Individual” by Lieutenant Colonel M. Yasyukov, a Candidate of 
Philosophical Sciences, which appeared in the fourteenth issue for this year of 
the Soviet Armed Forces’ political newspaper Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil. Here 
we shall concentrate on the relevant points, and leave aside such pure propaganda 
as’ the assertion that socialist democracy is the highest form of democracy. 
According to Yasyukov: 


In this country, socialist democracy embraces two main stages: a stage of 
proletarian democracy, which corresponded with the period of transition from 
capitalism to socialism, and a stage of democracy of all the people, which began with 
the victory of socialism in the USSR (Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 1968, No. 14, 


page 10). 
The author goes on to explain the difference between these two stages: 


Both these stages have the same essential feature, namely, realization of the 
rights and liberties of the working masses. At the same time, the second stage 1s char- 
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acterized by a broadening and deepening of proletarian democracy and a withering 
away of the temporary restrictions which resulted from the resistance of the ex- 
ploiting classes to socialist transformations (#bd.). 


These words would appear to mean that the USSR. has now entered a stage 
characterized chiefly by a permanent liberalization of the “system.” This, how- 
ever, is not the case, and Yasyukov himself proceeds tò explain: 


The socialist democracy of all the people, however, ‘hes not lost its class slant. 
On the contrary, it has been strengthened by the fact that the Communist ideals of 
the working class have become the goal of the entire Soviet people, of all its social 
strata. As long as imperialism exists, as long as a fierce battle is taking place on the 
world arena between the forces of socialism aad the forces of capitalism, socialist 
democracy will be directed against imperialism and anyi of its intrigues (sbid.). 


The ominous nature of this pronouncement becomes especially apparent when, 
it is considered that the “class slant” of Soviet ““democracy”’ is determined by the 
Party, or rather by the latter’s leadership, and that in the USSR the “intrigues of 
imperialism” can be taken to mean any criticism of the Communist system by a 
Soviet citizen. 


Like the editors of Kommunist, Yasyukov touches on, ‘events in Czechoslovakia, 
which he also does not mention by name. He writes: ! 


In expanding demacracy, the socialist countries always bear in mind that the 
enemy will try to make use of any possibility of fighting the socialist order. For 
example, by advancing the slogan of abolishing censorship of the press in the 
socialist countries, bourgeois propagandists, and those who have risen to their 
bait, hope to create in these countries official sources of dissemination of bourgeois 
ideology. By coming out against the punitive organs! of the socialist state, they 
hope to render the latter powerless to combat enemy agents infiltrating the countries 
of socialism. Democracy of all the people does not mean disarming the socialist 
order ın the face of imperialism’s political and ideological sabotage, but perfecting 
end strengthening the socialist character and class slant of this democracy (sbid.). 


Thus, the liberalization desired by the Czech people is unacceptable to Soviet 
Communists, its adherents being placed on an equal footing with “bourgeois 
propagandists.” In general, the quotations given in this review suggest that the 
Soviet Communist Party leaders are not prepared under any circumstances to 
reconcile themselves with the fact of the construction by the Czechs of their new 
version of socialism. They also indicate that, because of the developments in 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Communist Party will for prophylactic reasons carry 
out an all-round clampdown. 

Petr Kruzhin 
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Privatproduzenten in der sowjetischen Landwirtschaft 
By KARL-EUGEN WADEKIN 


Published by the Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, Cologne, 1567, 272 pp. 


Students of the Soviet agricultural scene will doubtless agree that this book 
appeared not a moment too soon. Firstly, no adequate study of the private pro- 
duction and distribution of agricultural produce in the USSR had been made 
previously (in that, country, for ideological reasons), so that estimates of its 
importance different widely. Secondly, many of the USSR’s social problems can 
only be understood against the background of her economic relations. Thirdly, 
Soviet experts, having surmounted initial ideological and political barriers, had 
closely examined certain aspects of the private sector of Soviet agriculture and 
produced discriminating judgements worthy of recapitulation. 


_ Karl-Eugen Wadekin has produced a most objective analysis which manages 
to include sources, in particular statistics, from as late as 1966. Its principal merit 
may be said to lie in the gathering together of a large number of widely scattered 
statistics—although this does not exactly enhance its readability, especially for 
the reader interested only in obtaining a general picture.—This despite the fact 
that the author has attempted to unburden the text from explanations of his 
statistical methods by the inclusion of six appendices. 


Wadekin’s prime objectives are to define, in numerical terms, the interlace- 
ment of the private sector of Soviet agricultural production with the other 
sectors, and to evaluate the sector’s economic and social significance. Here we 
shall discuss some of his most important findings. 

‘The author notes, for example, that Soviet sources place the share of the pri- 
vate sector in the total gross value of agricultural production at 30-34 percent 
during the period 1962—65. Of course, the percentage depends very much on 
which prices for the private produce are chosen, and in Appendix B, the dif- 
culties in selecting these prices are commented on in some detail. There is much 
that points to a share of around 25 percent as being more realistic. Even so, this, 
as Wadekin demonstrates repeatedly, is high enough to confront those responsible 
for production, distribution and agricultural policy in general with serious 
problems. 

From 1958 to 1963, the market proceeds from private produce rose steadily 
` on account of increased sales to the state and to consumers’ cooperatives. The 
direct proceeds (at kolkhoz markets) remained stable, however, a drop in the 
physical volume sold being compensated for by higher prices, attributed by 
Wadekin to supply difficulties resulting from Khrushchevian bungling. In this 
connection, the author devotes particular attention to the intensive efforts being 
made since 1956 to restrict private production and marketing by administrative 
measures. In his view, these measures have failed to increase the share of the 
“social,” i.e., non-private, sector in the market production of Soviet agriculture 
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eon 1958 to 1963, about 84 percent). Only about 20 percent of private TET 
tion, however, actually reaches the market in the broadest sense, the rest being 
consumed by the producers theraselves (page 100). | 


The author stresses repeatedly that at present there is little chance that the 
private sector’s share in the Soviet food supply can be, replaced (pages 110, 116 
and 117). At the same time, he points to the generally; much less known fact of 
the interdependence of the private and “social” econ (page 115 ef seq.). Firstly, 
the income derived in cash and in kind from private farming by collective and 
state farmworkers enables the latter’s wages to be kept at a low level. It is also 
possible for each sector to specialize in what it can produce best, and exchange 
products with the other. Labor and land can be used to better effect with such a 
“division of labor” (pages 126, 143, 171 and 172). This mutual dependence, 
according to Wadekin, while not promising ideological and.economic harmony, 
allows profitable cooperation (pages 173—74).. Here; the author denies the 
existence of a conflict between collective and private farming, either during or 
after the Khrushchev era, such as referred to by the present reviewer in another 
work.? There, specific mention was made of regulations governing the minimum 
time to be devoted to collective farming. Enforced lat least until 1965, these 
regulations testify that economic methods álone are incapable of providing 
satisfactory solutions to conflicts between the two sectors. 


Of course, there have always been ways of- taking the sting out of such 
conflicts. Increased capital investment by the collective farms, for example, 
would have the effect of reducing the demand for labor.? Wadekin lists several 
other means of making work-time regulations superfluous. The question is, 
of course, whether the politicians are willing or able tolmake use of them. During 
the Khrushchev era, they were Da for da reasons, and unable, for 
financial ones. 


Indeed, really fruitful Sonan can only come during a petiod of ideolog- 
ical relaxation. However, despite evidence given by Wadekin, the reviewer, on 
the basis of his previous experience of Soviet agricultural policy, doubts that 
Khrushchey’s ouster has brought the necessary sange ‘of mind in Soviet scientific 
and official quarters. 


i 
1 


K. E. S. 


1 Karl-Ernst Schenk; “Volkswirtschaftliche Disproportion und Agrarpolituk,”” Bilenx der Ara 
Chruschischow, Stuttgart, 1966, p. 102. 


* Ibid., p. 99. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


) 


July 1968 


That the meeting between the Politburo of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Presidium of the Czechoslovak Communist Party held at the end of July ın the small 
East Slovakian town of Čierna nad Tisou was an event of exceptional importance is 
demonstrated by the fact that, in an effort to end the steadily mounting five-months- 
long crisis over the Czech course of “de-Stalinization” and “democratization,” the 
Soviet Politburo, for the first time ever, left the ‘country in its virtual entirety. 


The essence of this crisis becomes clear from a reading of the “Warsaw letter” 
addressed to the Czechoslovak Party Central Committee by the Party leaders of 
the USSR, Poland, Eastern Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria (see, for example, 
Pravda, July 18, 1968). Here, a state and a party aspect emerge. The former 1s charac- 
terized by such statements as that the peoples of the socialist countries would never 
permit “imperialism” to upset the balance of power in Europe by creating, even by 
peaceful means, a breach in a socialist world whuse frontie1s had been advanced to the 
Bohemian Forest by the victory over Fascism. The second aspect, dealt with in greater 
detail, finds expression in the following considerations: 


a) any undermining of the leading role of the Communist Party in Czechoslovakia 
would lead to the destruction of the socialist order in that country and thereby threaten 
the interests and indeed very foundations of the socialist community; 


b) an attempt to undermine the Party’s leading role in Czechoslovakia was bemg 
made by reactionary forces who had launched a campaign against its “honest cadres” 
under the slogan of “democratization”; 


c) the Communist parties of the five countries represented at the Warsaw mecting 
would never forgive their leaders for any indifference or laxity in the face of such a 
threat. 


This is the gist of the criticism leveled against the Czech reformers’ main objective 
of combining Communism with a certain degree of legality and freedom of expression. 
In effect, 25 leaders of ruling Communist parties condemned the political system to 
which they professed adherence as being incompatible with even elementary freedoms. 


There seems little doubt that, even after Cierna, the Soviets and their ideological 
supporters will not desist from applying pressure of one kind or another to Czecho- 
slovakia in the hope of encouraging internal opposition to the democratizaiion move- 
ment. N.G. 


* 


The dramatic Warsaw Pact staff maneuvers in Czechoslovakia were immediately 
followed by staff maneuvers of the Soviet, Polish and East German navies which took 
place primarily in the Barents, but also in the Baltic and Norwegian Seas under the code 
name “Sever”? (North). The main purpose of the exercise, which was widely reported in 
the Soviet press, was to practice large-scale combined landings of the three countries’ 
marine forces. Presumably, it was intended to have ‘a psychological effect on Western 
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Germany, which had been showing interest in a rapprochement with Czechoslovakia. 
Western Germany, after all, is the any country which could have been threatened by 
these landings. 


In addition, in the last third of July, maneuvers by Soviet air defense troops (with 
the code name “Nebesay shchit” [Heavenly Shield]) and service units began on Soviet 
territory. The latter wete perhaps the most interesting. Starting ın the western part of 
the RSFSR, the Ukraine and Belorussia, they were extended toward the end of the 
month to Polish and East German territory. Even reservists and civilian motor transport 
were mobilized. From the sparse information offered in Krasnaya zvezda (July 26), it 
transpires that large quantities of fuel, ammunition, cross-country equipment and other 
matériel weie transported westwards (also to Poland and Eastern Germany). Tank units 


` evidently moved up also. All this suggests that the exercise was merély a pretext to bring 
- in military reinforcements. It was commanded, incidentally, by the Soviet Rear Services’ 


new commander, General of the Army S. S. Maryakhin (57), who in May replaced 
the 71-year-old Marshal I. Kh. Bagramyan. P.K. 


i 
| 
‘ 
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Recent developments 'in Czechoslovakia have attracted: attention to the nationality 
question in the USSR. Kommunist (1968, No. 9) has just published an interesting article 
by I. Tsameryan entitled “The Leninist Nationality Poliey i in Action,” which T 
approval of the Party’s previous policy of exterminating “local nationalism” 

“great-power chauvinism” and emphasizes that the Party will continue to combat T 
slightest manifestation of nationalism in literature, historiography, national traditions 
or any other sphere. Particularly significant, however, is the generally persuasive tone 
of the article, which ts evidently connected with the exucerbition of the USSR’s nation- 
ality problem. On several occasions, the author rejects ası harmful and erroneous the 
theory, which appeared under Khrushchev and is still to be found in Soviet scientific 
and educational literature, that the nations of the USSR will inevitably merge into one. 
Nations will continue to exist, he says, long after the whole world, let alone the USSR, 
has completed the building of Communism; accordingly, the Party’s policy will be 
aimed at creating conditions for the Soviet nationalities'to move together, but not 
actually merge. 





In an article entitled “The Criminal Activity Continues,” published in the journal 
Oktyabr (1968, No. 6), writer Vladimir Belyayev gives a detailed account of the murder 
of his Ukrainian colleague Yaroslav Halan in Lvov in 1949 by terrorists of the—at 
that time very active—extremist wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists. 
Belyayev tries to convey the impression that these Banderists, as they are perhaps 
better known (after the name of their former leader Stepan Bandera, assassinated in 
Munich in 1959 by an agent of the Soviet security service), still pose a threat today. He 
also, no doubt deliberately, identifies the Banderists with'the Ukrainian nationalists as 


: a whole, attempting to prove that the movement for an independent Ukraine is asso- 


ciated with the intelligence services of the USA, Western Germany and even Israel. 
Belyayev’s aim is evidently to discredit this movement in the eyes of his readers, and 
prevent them from seeing the Ukrainian problem in its true light. RZ! 


$ 


In its July 9 issue, che newpsaper Sovetskaya kultura gave information on the develop- 
ment of cultural relations between the USSR and the UAR, in particular the work of 
Soviet musicians ın the Caito Conservatory, founded in 1959. The first to arrive was the 
Georgian cellist A. Chidzhavadze, who as a professor at the Conservatory has “by his 
serious, thoughtful work.. „demonstrated the superiority of the Soviet pedagogic 
school.” Since September 1967, the post of Rector has been occupied by the Soviet 
professor Irakli Beridze, also from Georgia (the first incumbent was the Egyptian 
composer Abubakr Khairat, who was succeeded upon his death by his Italian colleague 
Cesare Nordio). There are six other Soviet teachers working in the Conseryatory. Tn 
addition, Soviet specialists have been working for sevetal years in Cairojs‘ Ballet Insti- 
tute, so that the USSR may be said to be successfully penetrating Egypt’ in: ‘the cultural 
as well as the economic and military spheres. i aa SOBR 


[y 
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On July 26, /zvestia published the draft of new “principles of land legislation of the 
USSR and the Union republics,” which are to replace the “General Principles of Land 
Utilization and Land Management” approved by the Centra! Executive Committee of 
the USSR on December 15, 1928. The purpose of publication was to encourage discussion 
of the draft and the introduction of amendments and additions to be examined by the 
appropriate commissions of the Supreme Soviet. 


In the introductory section of the draft, the tremendous importance of the abolition 
of private ownership of the land for a victory of socialism in the USSR 1s emphasized. 
The country’s land is confirmed as state property, and is divided into land set aside for 
use by state and collective farms, settlements, industry, transport, spas, preserves and 
other non-agricultural sectors, and state forest, water and land reserves proper. 


The draft exhorts all concerned to use the land efficiently, enhance its fertility and 
protect it from erosion, salinization and bogging-up. A procedure for the allotment of 
land for non-agricultural purposes is laid down under which such action is conditional 
upon a resolution by the Council of Ministers of the republic concerned. Enterprises 
and institutions to which land is allotted are bound to recompense farms for any losses 
mcurred. 


Finally, with a view to better land utilization, a cadastral survey is called for, to 
classify lands in respect of atea, quality and economic potential. SR. 


* 


At the end of June, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved new puinciples of 
marriage and family legislation, which are to go into effect on October 1 of this year 
(Lzvestia, June 28, 1968). These principles are binding for all the Union republics. 


The draft of these principles (see Bulletin, 1968, No. 6, pp. 52—53) was discussed in 
the columns of the Soviet press (1n particular, Ixvestia and Literaturnaya gazeta). It was 
greeted with overwhelming approval, in particular the provision allowing an unmarried 
mother to enter under the heading “Father” in her illegitimate child’s birth certificate 
a given name and patronymic of her choice and the masculine version of her own sur- 
name. Previously a dash was entered, which stigmatized the child for the rest of his or 
het life. Over 10,000,000 people in the Soviet Union have such dashes in thei birth 
certificates. 
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Controversy, in fact, was confined to Article 16 of the draft, which, although giving 
an unmarried mother the right to file a paternity suit (this was forbidden under a law 
of July 8, 1944), limited this right to cases where the mother had lived and kept house 
with the father of her child prior to the latter’s birth or had brought up or maintained the 
child conjointly with the father. Speaking for the Soviet public, legal experts categori- 
cally condemned these limitations as affecting virtually all cases of illegitimate birth. As 
a result of their protests, the clause was extended to permit the filing of a paternity suit 
should there be reliable evidence of paternity. This ıs the first tıme that the Soviet 
leaders have been forced to bring a law into accordance with the wishes of the general 
public. Y. M. 

* i 

Issue number six for this year of the journal Woprosy filosofii contains a brief report 
by sociologist E. M. Mirsky from Rostov-on-Don containing interesting factual in- 
formation on this journal. On the basis of the fifteen-year period 1952—66, the author 
tries to answer the following questions: In what way has the subject matter of the 
articles changed? How often are individual authors represented, and who are they? 
Where do the authors come from? What “chronological depth” does the journal have 
(i.e., how old are the sources used)? 

Mirsky’s analysis shows that the journal reflects the Party line with great accuracy, 
and also that Moscow continues to occupy its position of absolute domination in all 
philosophical matters. The number of articles on theoretical problems rose sharply 
after Stalin’s death, and again after the Twentieth Party Congress, but suddenly dropped 
in expectation of the T'wenty-Second Congress, when a new Party Program containing 
new directives was adopted. After Stalin’s death, the percentage of articles on dialectical 
materialism increased from 11.4 to 25, while that of articles on historical materialism 
remained steady at 21—23. The representation of the philosophical aspects of the natural 
sciences fell from 35 to 15 percent, of the history of philosophy from 16 to 7 percent 
and, strangely enough, of atheism down to 3.5 percent. ' 

Also somewhat unexpected is the fact that, throughout the entire fifteen-year 
period, 71.5 percent of the journal’s authors had only one article published. About 
15 percent had two, and 6 percent three, articles published. The number of regular 
contributors is extremely small. Mirsky observes that in an average Western academic 
journal an author has 4.5 contributions published in 15 years, as compared with only 
1.75 in Voprosy filosofii. 

No less than 70 percent of the contributors to this “all-Union” journal came from 
Moscow. The representation of other cities was most uneven. Only four, namely 
Leningrad, Kiev, Sverdlovsk and Tbilisi, were represented'more than twice. Fluctuation 
was particularly apparent in the sphete of dialectical materialism (10 to almost 50 per- 
cent). It was clearly connected with individual stages in ithe Party’s development, as 
marked by Malenkov’s fall in 1955, the elimination of the “anti-Party group” in 1957, 
the preparation of a new Party Program in 1960, and Khrushchev’s clamp-down in 
1962. Whenever a change in the Party’s leadership or 1ts, political line took place, the 
editors of the journal preferred to have the dialectics of the new peed first 
interpreted by Moscow contributors. 

Particularly interesting are the results of Mirsky’s examination of the journal’s 
“chronological depth,” in other words, the age of references and quotations used in it 
(those from the Marxist-Leninist “classics” being left out of the reckoning). Contrib- 
utors were found to have had a decided preference for recently published, i.e., ideolog- 
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ically safe, sources according with the Party line. At least 60 percent of quotations 
were not older than five years; a further 4 percent originated in 1966, the final year of 
the analysis. H. A. 


* 


At the beginning of July, the All-Union Teachers’ Congress was held in Moscow. 
It was attended by approximately 4,000 delegates representing 2,500,000 teachers. 
Delegates were evidently selected on the basis of Party affiliation, since three-quarters 
were either members or candidate members of the Party, whereas only one-quarter of 
Soviet teachers as a whole are members. 
_ However, the ideological bias given to the congress did not exclude expressions of 
concern over the present state of Soviet schools, in particular the way in which the 
broadening gap between town and country is hampering the introduction of universal 
ten-year education and modernized curricula. The Lithuanian Education Minister, 
M. A. Gedvilas, remarked: “We are becoming more and more convinced that the 
deadlines for the introduction of the new curricula are of somewhat dubious feasibility. 
We have already had to make amendments to them, and we shall probably have to make 
many more in the future” (Uchitelskaya gazeta, July 6, 1968). The trouble is that pupils 
leaving village schools are insufficiently prepared for entry into higher educational 
institutions, while qualified personnel—teachers included—in the cities categorically 
refuse to go and work in the country. $. V. 


* 


The last issue of Sputnik (1968, No. 7), a journal produced by the USSR for the 
' foreign reader, contains an account by “Novosti” Press Agency correspondent Igor 
Pavlov of an interview with the Secretary General of the All-Union Council of Evan- 
gelical Christian Baptists, Aleksandr Karev, and some rank-and-file Baptists. Entitled 
“Russian Baptists and the State,” this contribution is clearly aimed at showing how 
well off Baptists are in the Soviet Union. The reader is told that the perfectly legal 
Union of Evangelical Christian Baptists has about half-a-million members. The majority 
are aged between 40 and 60, the 18—35 age-group accounting for about 20 percent. Most of 
the USSR’s Baptists are white- or blue-collar workers, but there are also many pensioners 
and housewives. The Union puts out a 75-page illustrated journal called Bratsky vesinik, 
as well as bibles and hymnbooks. According to Karev, the Baptists carry on their 
religious activities completely independently, and suffer no interference by the state. 
Not only that, he says, discrimination against work-seeking or working Baptists 1s 
punished under Soviet law (this was confirmed by the other Baptists interviewed). 
However, the psychological price paid for this benevolence appears to be high. The 
Baptists are forced to dissemble, like Aleksei Bychkov, who told Pavlov that “the 
Communist morality and the human goals proclaimed by Communism in no way con- 
flict with our faith. I should like my daughter to strive for such goals.” There is no 
word about those Baptists ın the Soviet Union who want to have nothing to do with the 
Union of Evagelical Christian Baptists. It is they, however, who are subjected to both 
discrimination and persecution. N.T. 


* 


The July 11 issue of Jzvestia contains the results of a sociological study, made by the 
editors with the assistance of experts, aimed at finding out what kind of people read the 
newspaper and what they were interested in reading about. A general thirst was found 
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for information on foreign affairs and life abroad. It was complained, for example, that 

insufficient space was devoted to the life of the worker in capitalist and other socialist 

countries. There was a remarkable interest in problems of morality, on which 74 percent 

of those interviewed claimed to keep themselves regularly informed. The researchers 
found that 

The men and women of today expect their newspaper to provide a comprehensive analysis of 

the circumstances engendering moral contradictions and untie the knots instead of hacking away 

at the loose ends. The reader would like to see social phenomena in a moral light and moral phenom- 

ena in the light of a social analysis. | ; 


The extent of the demand for more thioagiiceal't treatment of social problems was 
illustrated by the following figures: 
Twenty-one percent of readers consider that the newspaper should tackle the subject of socialist 


democracy more energetically; 29 percent are dissatisfied with the! way in which the subject of “the 
collective and the individual” is handled; 48 percent think the newspaper could go deeper into the 


problem of educating the younger generation; and 23 percent are not satisfied with the effectiveness 


of the newspaper’s critical comments. 


Chronicle of Events! 
= (As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1968 


1 Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko signs nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty in Moscow on behalf 
of Soviet Union. Speech then made by Chair- 
man of Council of Ministers A: N. Kosygin. 


Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member M. A. Suslov and Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev meet 
Venezuelan Communist Party’s Secretary 
General Jemis Farfa and members of its 
Politburo on premises of Soviet Party Central 
Committee. 

Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny returns to Moscow from East 
Berlin after having conveyed greetings of 
Party Central Committee and Supreme Soviet 
Presidium to First Secretary of East German 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) and Chairman of 
East German State Council Walter Ulbricht 
on his seventy-fifth birthday and presented 
him with Order of October Revolution. 

East German Party and governmental dele- 
gation led by SED Central Committee Polit- 


Af. G. 


` 


+ 


i 
i 


i 





buro Member Gerhard Gruncberg arrives in 


‘Moscow to! negotiate and sign agreement 


calling for increased scientific, technical and 
economic cooperation between USSR and 
Eastern Germany ım mechanization and 
“‘chemicalization” of agriculture and in pro- 
cessing of agricultural produce. 


~ All- -Union conference on rebuilding Soviet 
villages in accordance with resolutions adopted 
at Twenty-Third Party Congress, attended by 
leading Party and government officials, begins 
in Minsk. Speech “On Measures to Raise Fur- 
ther the Organizational and Technical Level of 
Work on Rebuilding Villages in Accordance 
With the Resolutions of the T'wenty-Third 
Party Congress” delivered by Deputy Chair- 
man of Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
State Committee for Building Affairs (Gosstroi) 
ET: Novikov, who, among other things, 
announced ‘introduction of post of raion 
architect in! raion executive committees, and 
capital construction sections in oblast and 
raion agricultural boards. 


2 Publication of memorandum of Soviet govern- 
ment proposing renewal of 18-nation dis- 
armament talks and convening of world dis- 
‘armament conference in accordance with 
resolution of UN General Assembly. 


Announcement that Soviet and US govern- 
ments have agreed to begin talks on limita- 
tion and reduction of missile-delivery and 
antt-missile systems. 

` Austrian Communist Party delegation led 
by Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member Erwin Scharf arrives in Moscow. 


All-Union Teachers’ Congress, attended by 
nearly 4,000 teachers as well as senior govern- 
ment officials, heads of associations of creative 
workers, representatives of farms and indus- 
trial enterprises and ‘delegates from Eastern 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and. Mongolia, opened in Moscow by 
Education Minister M. A. Prokofev. Greetings 
from Party Central Committee, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and Council of Ministers 
conveyed by Podgorny. Speech made by 
Prokofev “On the State of the Secondary 
General-Education School and Measures to 
Improve Further its Performance.” Topics of 
discussion will be tasks confronting Soviet 
education system followmg Twenty-Third 
Party Congress, in particular introducing 
universal secondary education for young 
people and improving the quality of instruction 
and Communist education. 


Regular plenary meeting of Committee of 
Soviet Women, attended by industrial, agricul- 
tural, scientttfic;cultural, art, educational, health, 
state and “public” (obshchestvesnye) workers, 
begins in Moscow. Speech “On the Partic- 
pation of the Committee of Soviet Women in 
the International Democratic Women’s Move- 
ment, and the Tasks Involved in Preparations 
for the World Congress of Women” delivered 
by Chairman of Committee’s Presidium, cos- 
monaut V. V. Nikolayeva-Teresbkova. 


Soviet-East German protocol and agreement 
on expansion of scientific, technical and 
economic cooperation in mechanization and 
“chemicalization” of agriculture and in pro- 
ceasing and storage of agricultural produce 
signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Hungarian talks on the international 
situation (including European security) and 
current problems concerning the international 


Communist and workers’ movement come to 
an end in Moscow. 

Soviet-Hungarian friendship meeting, at- 
tended by approximately 6,000 white- and blue- 
collar workers, Party and local government 
officials, students, public, scientific and 
cultural workers and Soviet Army men, 
opened in Kremlin Palace of Congresses by 
Candidate Member of Party Central Committee 
Politburo and First Secretary of Moscow 
City Party Committee V. V. Grishin. 

Announcement that Fifth International 


| Criminalistics Symposium, attended by crimi- 


nalists and police officials from USSR, Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Mongolia, has come 
to an end in Moscow. Welcoming address 
was made by Minister for the Preservation 
of Public Order N. A. Shchelokov. 


Announcement that Soviet-Austrian air 
communications agreement has been signed in 
Vienna. 


4 UAR President Nasser, accompanied by 


National Assembly President Anwar el-Sadat, 
Chief of General Staff Abdel Moneim Riad and 
others, arrives in Moscow on first visit to 
USSR since Arab-Israeli war of June 1967. 


Publication of speeches made by Party 
Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev and his 
Hungarian colleague Janos Kadar at Soviet- 
Hungarian friendship meeting held in Kremlin 
Palace of Congresses. 

All-Union Teachers’ Congress comes to an 
end with speech by Minister of Education 
Prokofev. Delegates approved address to 
Soviet educators, parents and public as well 
as letter to Party Central Committee, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and Council of Ministers. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-230.” 


Launching of Soviet “Molniya-1” com- 
munications satellite, whose main tasks are 


© to secure operation of long-distance telegraph 


and telephone communications system and 
transmit Sovict Central Television progiams 
to points in “Orbita” network located in 
Siberia and the Soviet Far North and East 
and Central Asia. 

Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin have 
tak in Kremlin with President Nasser 
on future Soviet-UAR relations and curient 
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international problems, in particular the Near 
East situation. Further Soviet participants in 
talk include Party Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Ponomarev, Foreign Minister A. A. Gro- 
myko and Defense Minister Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko. 

Kosygin receives Pakistani military dele- 
gation led by Army Commander in Chief 
General A.M. Yahya Khan. Further Soviet 
participants in ensuing talk are Deputy Defense 
Minister General of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky, 
Deputy Chairman of State Committee for 


Foreign Economic Relations Colonel General ' 


of Tank Troops G. S. Sidorovich and Colonel 
General of the Air Force N. P. Dagayev. 


Program of cultural and scientific coopera- 
tion between USSR and North Vietnam in 
1968 signed in Moscow. 


Ceremonial plenary meeting of Central 
Committee of Ukrainian Communist Party 
dedicated to that Party’s fiftieth anniversary 
takes place in Kiev.. Speech delivered by 
Party’s First Secretary and Member of Polit- 
buro of all-Union Party Central Committee 
P. Y. Shelest. 


Publication of communiqué on visit to 
USSR from June 27 to July 4 of Hungarian 
Party and government delegation Ied by 
Janos Kadar. Besides Moscow, the delegation 
visited Volgograd and Tallin. Information was 
exchanged on most pressing problems in the 
two countries’? development, im particular 
progress made in construction of Communism 
and socialism. Soviet side accepted invitation 
to send Party and government delegation to 
Hungary. 

Publication of speech delivered by Brezhnev 
at All-Union Teachers’ Congress. 


First-ever long-term trade agreement’ between 
USSR and Morocco signed in Rabat. 
Delegation from Iranian Society for Cultural 
Relations with USSR, led by Society’s Board 
Chairman and member, of Iranian Senate 


General Amanollah Jahanbani, arrives in’ 


Moscow on two-week visit to USSR. 


Cruiser “Dmitry Pozharsky,” antisubmarine 
vessel “‘Steregushchy”’ and tanker “Polyarnik” 
from Soviet Pacific Fleet arrive in Ceylonese 
capital Colombo on five-day visit under 
commander of Rear Admiral N.I. Khovrin. 


Publication of communiqué on visit to 
USSR from June 18 to July 6 of Belgian 


Communist Party delegation. Delegation was 
familiarized with the work of Party and local 
government ' organizations, ‘new methods 
of economic planning and solution of 
Soviet nationality question, and visited a 
number of industrial enterprises and collective 
farms. Its itinerary included Bashkiria and 
Uzbekistan. 

Publication of speech delivered at meeting 
of local Italian Communist Party activists in 
Bologna by Soviet Party Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member A.P. 
Kirilenko, head of Soviet Party delegation 
which alsc visited local Party organizations 
in Naples, Turin, Milan and Florence. 


8 Indian President Dr. Zakir Hussain arrives in 


Moscow on Official visit. 


Turkish Foreign Minister Ihsan Sabri 
Caglayangil ‘arrives in Moscow on official 
visit. i i 

Soviet governmental delegation led by 
Deputy ‘Chairman of Council of Ministers 
V. N. Novikov arrives in Eastern Germany for 
economic talks, 


Reception, for graduates of Soviet higher 
military educational institutions arranged in 
Kremlin Palace of Congresses by Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers opened 
by Defense! Minister Marshal of the Soviet 
Union A. Al Grechko. Speech delivered by 
Brezhnev. 


Conference of staff members of aeai 
colleges, devoted to problem of improving 
specialist and ideological training of agri- 
cultural students, opens in Moscow. Parti- 
cipants include approximately 500 rectors and 
Party and Komsomol secretaries from agri- 
cultural colleges. Speech delivered by Agri- 
culture Minister V. V. Matskevich. 

All-Union seminar on exchange of experience 
in the scientific organization of labor and en- 
kancement of production standards begins in 
Rybinsk with participation of Party anc 
governmental officials and specialists and 

administrators from large industrial enter- 
prises. l 

Announcement that First International Afro- 
Asian Film! Festival, organized by USSR and 
Uzbek Councils of Ministers and Film Work- 
ers’ Unions, 1s to open in Tashkent on October 
21, 1968, under slogan “For Peace, Social 
Progress and Freedom.” Chairman of organiz- 


| 
| 
1 


7h 
ing committee 1s Deputy Chairman of Uzbek 
Council of Ministers S. Azimov. 
Announcement that seminar for journalists 
of Moscow, oblast and raion newspapers, 
dedicated to twenty-fifth anniversary of battle 
of Kursk, has recently taken place in Belgorod 
and Kursk. It was organized by the board 
of the Journalists’ Union. 


Podgorny and Kosygin meet visiting Indian 
President Hussain, discussing Soviet-Indian 
relations and current international problems. 


Further Soviet participants in discussion - 


include Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko and 
Foreign Trade Minister N, S. Patolichev. 


Delegation from Moscow Oblast led by, 


First Secretary of Moscow Oblast Party 
Committee V.I. Konotop departs for Prague. 
First Deputy Chairman of Council ‘of 
, Ministers K. T. Mazurov receives in Kremlin 
Director General of World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) Dr. M.G. Candau (Brazil), who 
is visiting USSR as guest of Soviet Health 
Ministry. WHO's activities and cooperation 
of Soviet health institutions with organization 
are discussed with participation on Soviet 
side of Health Minister B. V. Petrovsky, his 
deputy D D. Benediktov (currently Chairman 
of WHO’s Executive Board) and WHO 
Assistant Director General N. F. Izmerov. 


10 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


**Kosmos-231.” 


Kosygin receives visiting Turkish Foreign 


Minister CaSlayangil, discussing future Soviet- ' 


Turkish relations and international problems 
of mutual interest with participation of Foreign 
Minister Gromyko and others. 


11 Kosygin leaves for Stockholm on official visit. 


He is accompanied by Chairman of Azerbaid- 
zhan and Turkmenian Councils of Ministers 
E.N.- Alikhanov and M. Gapurov, First 
Deputy Foreign Mucister: V, V. Kuznetsov, 
and others. 

Soviet-Fionish talks on broadening of trade 
and economic relations, participation of USSR 
in construction of atomic power station in 
Finland, and additional purchases by USSR of 
Finoish machinery and other technical equip- 
“ment come to an end in Helsinki. Soviet 
delegation was led by Deputy Foreign Trade 
‘Minister V. S. Alkhimov. 

Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit of UAR President Nasser to USSR 


July 4—10. Nasser had talks with Brezhnev, 
Podgorny, Kosygin, Ponomarev, Gromyko, 
Grechko and other Soviet officials on further 
development of general cooperation between 
USSR and UAR, Near East situation (in 
respect of which future joint steps were 
agreed upon) and other international problems 
of mutual interest. 


Publication in Pravda of article by I. Alek- 
sandrov entitled “An Attack Against the 
Socialist Foundations of Czechoslovakia,” in 
which reformist movement in that country 1s 

International symposium on structure of 
atomic nucleus, attended by scientists from 
30 countries, comes to an end at Dubna It 
was organized by Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Research in Dubna with assistance of Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Physics. 


Announcement that joint communiqué has 
been published in Rome on visit to Italy 
from June 26 to July 10 of Soviet Communist 
Party delegation led by Central Commuttce 
Secretary and Politburo Member A P. Kur- 
lenko. During visit, which included Rome, 
Turin, Mulan, Venice, Bologna, Florence and 
Naples, delegates met local Communist Party 
leaders and administrative officials, and were 


” acquainted with work of “mass democratic 


organizations.” They further extended, in 
name of Soviet Communist Party Central 
Committee, invitation to Italian Communist 
Party leadership to send delegation to USSR. 


Publication of resolution of Party Central 
Committee, Council of Ministers and All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions dated 
July 5 approving initiative of workers of 
West Siberian Metallurgical Plant in instigating 
competition to get machinery at Soviet iron 
and steel plants working at planned capacitics 
as soon as possible. 


12 Soviet delegation led by Brezhnev and includ- 


ing Podgorny, Party Central Committee Polit- 
buro Member and First Secretary of Ukrainian 
Communist Party P. Y. Shelest and Party 
Central Committee Secretary K.F. Katushev 
leaves Moscow for Warsaw to take part in 
talks with leaders of other “socialist” countries 
Delegation will arrive on following day, and 
be joined by Kosygin, now in Stockholm. 
Announcement of termination of Warsaw 
Pact staff maneuvers held by the USSR, 
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14 
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Poland, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary on the territory of the first four of 
these countries under Commander ım Chief 
of Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I. I. Yakubovsky. 


Announcement that Warsaw Pact staff 
maneuvers by Soviet Northern and Baltic 
Fleets as well as Polish and East German 
navies are taking place in North Atlantic and 
Baltic, Norwegian and Barents Seas under 
code name “Sever” (North). Commander of 
maneuvers, whose purpose is to practice 
defense of “socialist” countries against attack 
from sea, 18 Commander in Chief of Soviet 
Navy, Admiral of the Fleet of the Soviet 
Union S.G. Gorshkov. His deputies are 
Commanders of Polish and East German 
Navies. Naval aircraft, marines, atomic sub- 
marines and modern landing equipment are 
being used. 


Announcement of death of Soviet poet 
Aleksandr Yashin. 


Kosygin gives conference in Stockholm for 
Swedish and foreign journalists prior to his 
departure following official visit to Sweden. 
He says visit was in reciprocation of that paid 
to the USSR by Prime Minister Erlander, and 
defines its main purpose as having been to 
discuss international problems of mutual 
interest as well as bilateral political and 
economic relations. 


Announcement that meeting has recently 
taken place on premises of Central Committee 
of Soviet Communist Party between delegation 
from latter Party consisting of Brezhnev, 
Suslov and Ponomarev and delegation from 
(West) German Communist Party consisting 
of First Secretary Max Reimann, Politburo 
Member Max Schafer and Politburo Candidate 
Member Herbert Mies. Friendly exchange of 
opinions took place on wide range of current 
international problems as well as questions 
concerning world Communist movement and 
further development of brotherly relations 
between the two parties. 


Fisherman’s Day. 
Secretary General of French Communist 
Party Waldeck Rochet arrives in Moscow. 


Publication of joint communiqué on 
Kosygin’s official visit to Sweden July 11—13. 
Kosygin was received by King Gustaf VI 
Adolf, and shown industrial and agricultural 


enterprises as well as social and cultural 
institutions. Bilateral relations and current 
international problems were discussed, and an 
agreement reached to begin soon on the work- 
ing out of draft long-term trade agreement and 
agreements on economic, scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation and peaceful use of atomic’ 
energy. Instruments of retification of consular 
convention concluded in November 1967 were 
exchanged. Kosygin’s invitation to Prime 
Minister Tege Erlander to pay official visit to 
USSR was accepted. 


15 Two-day gathering of Party and government 


leaders from USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, 
Hengary and Bulgaria comes to an end in 
Warsaw. USSR was represented by Brezhnev, 
Podgorny, Kosygin, Shelest and Katushev. 
Delegates exchanged opinions and information 
on current international problems, peace and 
security in Europe, problems of world Com- 
munist and workers’ movement, situation in 
their respective countries and developments in 
Czechoslovakia, and sent joint letter to Central 
Committee of Czechoslovak Communist Party. 


Acroflot “TL-62” opens regular once-a-week 
passenger service between Moscow and New 
York. 

Defense Minister Grechko arrives in Algiers 
as guest of Algerian Revolutionary Council 
President, Prime Minister and Defense Min- 
ister Houari Boumédienne. 

Death of Soviet writer and board member 
of USSR Writers’ Union Konstantin Pau- 
stovsky. i 

Soviet-US agreement on exchanges in 
science, technology, education, culture and 
other fields during period 1968—69 signed in 
Moscow, for USSR by member of Foreign 
Ministry board N. M. Lunkov. 

Opening in Moscow of session of Lenin 
All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
devoted to establishing basic trends in the 
field until 1980. Speech delivered by Academy 
President P. P. Lobanov, who talks on 
problems of land utilization. 


16 Launching of Soviet ertificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-232,” 
Soviet delegation returns to Moscow from 
meeting in Warsaw (see under July 15). `. 
Nigerian governmental delegation led by 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs Okoi Atikpo 
arrives in Moscow on goodwill visit. 


17 Plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 


takes place at which report by Brezhnev on 
Warsaw meeting is heard and discussed (see 
under July 15). Plendim approves Politburo’s 
efforts to strengthen socialism and world 
socialist community, as well as its relations 
with Communist and workers’ parties of 
socialist and non-socialist countries, and 
expresses conviction that Warsaw letter will 
be received by Czechoslovak Communist 
Party and Czechoslovak people as expression 
of friendly international assistance which will 
promote friendship between Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak peoples as well as peoples of entire 
socialist community. 

Third session of RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
begins in Moscow. Agenda comprises: report 
of RSFSR Light Industry Ministry on progress 
made in fulfilling state plan for 1968 (speaker: 
Minister F. Y. Kholostov); draft law on 
republic’s village and settlement soviets 
(Deputy Chairman of RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium O.P. Kolchina), draft statute on 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet’s standing commissions 
(Chairman of RSFSR Supreme Soviet’s Draft 
Bills Commission G. V. Podelshchikov); and 
approval of decrees of RSFSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium (Presidium Secretary Kh. 
P. Neshkov). 

Announcement that meeting of Agriculture 
Ministers of Comecon countries has begun in 
Moscow. Agricultural development and broad- 
ening of scientific and technical cooperation 
are subjects of discussion. 

Announcement that a delegation from the 
Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship Society has 
arrived in Moscow in response to invitation 
by Union of Soviet Friendship Societies. 


18 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-233.” 


Publication of “Warsaw letter” to Central 
Committee of Czechoslovak Communist Party 
(see under July 15). 

Kosygin receives Czechoslovak Deputy 
Prime Minister Frantisek Hamouz, who has 
just taken part in meeting of Comecon’s 
Executive Committee, for talk on economic 
cooperation between USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia, 

Party Central Committee Secretary K.F. 
Katushev receives Czechoslovak Ambassador 
to USSR Vladimir Koucky at latter's request. 
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20 


Seventy-fifth anniversary of birth of Soviet 
poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. 


Party Central Committee Politburo sends 
letter to Presidium of Central Committee of 
Czechoslovak Communist Party proposing 
that bilateral comradely meeting be held 
between the two bodies in their entirety on 
July 22 or 23 1n Moscow, Kiev or Lvov. 


“Sever” maneuvers come to an end (see 
under July 12). 

Publication of joint communiqué on friendly 
visit to USSR July 8—18 of Indian President 
Dr. Zakir Hussain. Dr. Hussain was accomp- 
anied by Railroad Minister C.M. Poonacha 
and other officials. His itinerary included 
Moscow, Leningrad, Thilisi,: Dushanbe, 
Tashkent, Samarkand and Bukhara. Current 
international problems and future development 
of Soviet-Indian relations were discussed. 
Dr. Hussain’s invitation to Podgorny to visit 
India was accepted. 

Four-day international symposium devoted 
to protection against radiation during space 
flights and influence of factors encountered 
during such flights on biological subjects 
comes to an end in Dubna. USSR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria were represented. 


Chilean National Congress delegation led by 
Senate First Vice-President Luis Fernando 
Leungo arrives in Moscow on official visit. 
Meetings of active members of republican, 
krai, oblast and city Party organizations begin 


` at which proceedings of recent plenary meeting 
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of Party Central Committee are discussed (see 
under July 17). 

Month of Soviet-Vietnamese friendship 
and solidarity with Vietnamese people’s fight 
against “US aggression” begins in USSR. 


Metallurgist’s Day. 

Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on fulfillment of state economic develop- 
ment plan for first half of 1968. Not all enter- 
prises met assignments in respect of production 
realization and accumulations. There was 
underproduction of such important items as 
certain oil products, electric motors, metall- 
urgical equipment and various machine tools. 
In many ministries and government depart- 
ments there were delays in putting fixed capital 
into operation and failure to make full use of 
existing capacities. 
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22 Czechoslovak Foreign Trade Minister Vaclav 
Vales arrives in Moscow. 

Publication of report on visit to USSR 
July 16—20 of Nigerian goodwill mission led 
by Foreign Affairs Commissar Oko1 Artkpo. 
Soviet-Nigerian relations and current inter- 
national, including African, problems gree 
discussed. 

Session takes place of Standing Commission 
for Education, Science and Culture of Council 
of Nationalities of USSR Supreme Soviet. 
Speech delivered “by Culture Minister Y. A. 
Furtseva ‘on question of improving cultural 
facilities’ ın rural areas. Several specific’ rec- 
ommendations of State Planning Committee 


(Gosplan), Councils of Ministers of Union , 


republics, ministries and government ,depart; 
ments are adopted with a view to effecting 
such an improvement. Participants in scosion 
include Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary 
M. P. Georgadze and representatives of Gos- 
plan, All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, ministries and government depart- 
ments. 


23 Announcement that Party Central Committee 


Politburo has agreed, in accordance with 
wishes of Presidium of Central Committee of 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, that bilateral 
meeting of both bodies be held on Czecho- 
slovak territory. 

Syrian mulitary delegation led by Chief of 
General Staff General Mustafa Talas arrives 
in Moscow on official visit. 


24 Party delegation led by Chairman of Party’s 


Central Auditing Commission G. F. Sizov 
flies to Damascus in response to invitation by 
Baath Party in order to acquaint itself, with 


the work of the latter party and with the life . 


of the Syrian people. 

Publication of report on visit to USSR 
July 3—22 of Algerian economic delegation 
led by Minister of Industry and Energy Belaid 
Abdessalem Soviet-Algerian economic and 
technical cooperation and trade were discussed, 
and intergovernmental protocols signed en- 
visaging broadening of cooperation in geo- 
logical surveying, development of Algerian 
iron and steel and oil industries and other 
fields. USSR will purchase from Algeria non- 
ferrous metal concentrates, oil, dry wines and 
other commodities. 

Announcement that conference of hematol- 
ogists from USSR, USA, Great Britain, 


France, Western Germany, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Bulgaria and Australia has 
begun in Moscow. Subject of discussion is 
problem of, preserving, transplanting and 
cultivating bone marrow. 


Announcement that construction of peat-fired 
Cherepovess ‘State District Power Station has 
begun on river Suda a few kilometers from 
Kadui (Vologda Oblast). Its first generating 
set 18 to goj into operation in 1971. Power 
station will, be used for electrification of 
railroad line from Vologda to Leningrad. 

UAR President Nasser artives in Kutaisi 
(Georgia) for rest and medical treatment. 


Publication of draft of principles of land 
legislation of USSR and Union republics, 
prepared by standing commissions of chambers 
of Supreme Soviet. It envisages the separation 
of lands of jall rural settlements from other 


lands. , 


27 Announcement that cruiser“DmitryPozharsky” 


and antisubmarine vessel ‘‘Steregushchy” have 
returned to Vladivostok after: goodwill mission 
to India, Ceylon, Pakıstan, South Yemen, 
Somalia, Iraq and Iran under command of 
Rear Admiral N. I. Khovrin. 
| 
Trade Worker s Day. 
Soviet Navy Day. 


Politburo. Members Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
Podgorny, Suslov, Shelepin, Shelest, Mazurov, 
Voronov and Pelše, Politburo Candidate 
Members PN. Demichev and P. M. Masherov 
and Party! Central Committee Secretaries 


- K F. Katushev and B. N. Ponomarev leave 


29 


Moscow for meeting with Presidium of Central 
Committee of Czechoslovak Communist Party 
in Čierna riad Tisou (Eastern Slovakia, near 
Soviet frontier). 


Publication of greeting signed by Brezhnev 
and Kosvgin to participants in Ninth World 
Youth Festival in Sofia. 


Talks begin in Cierna nad Tisou between 
Soviet Politburo and Czechoslovak Party 
Central Committee Presidium. 


30 Launching! of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-234.” 
Annorncement that Pakistani Commerce 
Minister Abdul Gafur Khan has been in USSR 
i 
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i 


for one week as guest of Foreign Trade Min- 


ister N.S. Patolichev. Besides Moscow, he 
visited Tbilisi and Leningrad, and was shown 
round industrial and agricultural enterprises. 


Protocol was signed under which USSR is to , 


supply Pakistan with approximately 60,000,000 
rubles’ worth of power engincering, electrical, 
agricultural and other equipment durmg 
period 1968—70. It was also decided to arrange 
meeting, of experts at end of 1968 to 
prepare new trade agreement covering period 
1971—75. 


Announcement that maneuvers of service 
troops under command of Deputy Defense 
Minister and Chief of Rear Services General 
of the Army S. S. Maryakhin are in progress 
in western part of USSR. They will be con- 
tinued in Poland and Eastern Germany with 
participation of service units of these two 
countries, < 

Party Central Committee Member P. V. Ko- 


. vanov leaves for Ecuador to represent USSR 


at Eighth Congress of Ecuadorean Communist 
Party. 


Changes and Appointments 


4 N.V. Timofeyev appointed Minister of Timber 


and Wood-Processing Industry, and K.I. 
Galanshin Minister of Cellulose and Paper 
Industry. > 


9 I. F. Kurdyukov appointed Ambassador to 


Uganda, replacing D.F. Safonov, who is 
transferred to other work. 


12 F. P. Burmustrov elected First Secretary of 


Karachai-Cherkess Oblast Party Committce in 


- place of N. M. Lyzhin. 
26 V.P. Stepanov appointed Ambassador to 


Ceylon and Maldive Islands, replacing L. A. 
Korobin, who is transferred to other work. 


27 B.F.Korotkov elected First Secretary of Perm 


Oblast Party Committee ın place of K.I. 
Galanshin, who has been appointed Minister 
of Cellulose and Paper Industry. 

P G. Boldyrev appointed Minister of 
Forestry of the RSFSR. 


30 A.K. Stattsey appointed Ambassador to 


Guinea, replacing A.L. Voronin, who is 
transferred to other work. 


Notes on Contributors 
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active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner by the Germaas in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943. Since then has written on political subjects and Soviet youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). Assistant Editor of the Bulletin. 
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The Recent Events in Czechoslovakia 
and. the Fundamentals of Soviet Foreign Policy 


Vera PIROZHKOVA 


In connection with her university teaching, Dr. Pirozhkova is in touch not only 
with’ students of Western Germany and other West European countries, but also 
with young people from a number of East European countries who are studying in 
the West. Her survey of the situation that has arisen as a result of the events in 
Czechoslovakia reflects not only her own views but also the feelings of many represen- 
tatives of East mes youth. 


In raran 1918, certain ribes oe the Central Committee of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Workers? Party protested against the signing of a peace treaty 
with Germany, because the Germans demanded excessive territorial concessions, 
including the separation of the entire Ukraine from Russia. Instead, they proposed 
waging a “revolutionary war” against Germany. Lenin vigorously condemned 
their attitude, declaring in the Central Committee: “If the Germans were to say 
that they demanded the overthrow of the Bolshevik regime, then, of course, we 
should have to wage war...”! He went on to argue that territorial concessions 
are less important than holding on to power. Lost territories, however extensive 
they might be, he said, would be recovered, and new ones would be added to 
them, but it was imperative to retain power. ; 


Lenin was right in making this prediction, and the maxim he advanced on 
that occasion has guided Soviet foreign policy ever since. Soviet foreign policy 
is based on two fundamental principles: first, every opportunity must be exploited 
to extend the rule of Communism, whether by means of military and political 
pressure, the establishment of new bridgeheads, or the encouragement of rebel- 
lions, revolutions, guerrilla activities or small local wars; and second, everything 
must be avoided that might provoke a large-scale war, i.e., a war with a more 
powerful or even an equally powerful enemy, since this would jeopardize the 
existence of the Soviet regime. For the sake of avoiding such a war, the Soviets 
are prepared to accept any loss of prestige. 





. 1 V.I. Lenin, Polsoye sobraniye sochinenii (Complete Works), 5th ed, Yol. XXXV, Moscow, 1962, 
p- 336. 
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All these years, the West has nurtured an ungrounded fear and an ungrounded 
illusion—the fear that the Soviets will plunge into a large-scale war, and the 
illusion that in the name of peaceful coexistence they are prepared to renounce 
subversive activities and cease extending their influence over other countries. 
The danger of a direct confrontation between the United States and the Soviet - 
Union has never been great, for the Soviet Union aims at the acquisition of new 
territories primarily by political and not by military means. Obviously, its political 
ambitions are backed up by an ever-increasing military might; but it will set 
these forces in motion only if its leaders are fully convinced of their absolute 
military superiority over the combined forces of the West, if the forces of the 
West are disunited, or if the West, in the process of “peaceful coexistence,” 
surrenders one position after another without a fight. 


The West seriously underestimates the importance of political warfare. In his 
book The Coming Defeat of Communism, James Burnham described the Western 
attitude as “militarist.” In doing so, he by no means meant to accuse the West of 
aggressiveness, rather he was condemning its inability to wage political warfare. 
Western politicians are inclined to consider that'an absence of military conflicts 
means a reign of peace in the fullest sense, that problems of foreign policy have 
then lost their urgency and it is permissible to concentrate one’s energies upon 
domestic problems. They are prompted to activity only when local military 
conflicts arise which it would have been much easier to prevent. Another funda- 
mental mistake on the part of these politicians is their assumption that the Soviet 
Union has long been pursuing only national aims and that its policies are no 
longer determined by questions of ideology and world revolution. Western 
politicians lapse into this error periodically: on many occasions, beginning with 
NEP, they have proclaimed that the Soviet Union has abandoned its ideological 
aims and is pursuing an exclusively national policy, and that it is consequently 
possible to come to terms with it'and map out spheres of influence. 


The recent example provided by the Czechoslovak crisis shows, however, that 
Soviet policy continues to a large degree to be determined by considerations of 
ideology. It is instructive to compare the Soviet attitude to Rumania and to 
Czechoslovakia. In matters of foreign policy, Rumania has long been pursuing a 
more determinedly independent path than Czechoslovakia. She has, for example, 
established diplomatic relations with Bonn, a course which Czechoslovakia 
hesitated to take. In domestic affairs, on the other hand, Rumania was for a long 
time—even after she had begun to go her own way in foreign affairs—one of the 
strictest and most orthodox Communist states. Since then, she has liberalized her 
domestic regime, but only to a very small extent: the monopoly of the Communist 
press and the retention of the censorship have never been questioned. As for the 
Soviet attitude to Rumania’s deviations in foreign policy, it was until recently 
very tolerant: only Rumania’s support of Czechoslovakia provoked the USSR’s 
wrath. Here, however, the threat conveyed by the concentration of troops on her 
frontiers was enough to bring Rumania to heel: she immediately toned down her 
criticism of the USSR, while on the domestic front no changes were necessary. 
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Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, remained, so far as foreign policy was 
concerned, completely loyal to the Warsaw Pact; but at home she risked the 
unprecedented experiment of granting the population far-reaching freedom—in 
-particular, abolishing the censorship of the press. But one is bound to ask: How 
can Soviet-type Communism exist if the press is free? And the Soviet Union 
reacted to this freedom with hysterical misgivings. Many Western commentators 
naively asked why the USSR should be so susceptible, since Czechoslovakia had 
given her assurance that she had no intention of leaving the Warsaw Pact. Here 
again, Western politicians lapsed into the same error of underestimating or even 
ignoring the ideological element in the policies of the Soviet Union. By its very 
nature, Communism imposes on domestic liberalization very narrow limits, 
transgression of which leads to the emergence of a free multi-party state, i.e., to 
the liquidation of Communism. Naturally, it must be added that the strategic 
position of Czechoslovakia is more important than that of Rumania: it was very 
tempting for the USSR to place its divisions on the southern frontier of Western 
Germany, which has long been the object of a concentrated political offensive. 


And now Czechoslovakia will once more be slowly squeezed into the vice of 
a strict Communist regime, as happened to Poland over a decade ago. It should 
not be forgotten that in 1956 Poland was one of the most liberal of Communist 
countries. The Poles did not rebel as the Hungarians did: they were trapped 
between the Soviet Union and Eastern Germany. But the “Polish October” then 
aroused in many people’s minds hopes almost as great as the “Prague spring” 
did a few months ago, and Gomulka seemed to be a symbol of liberalization. 
Now, twelve years later, Poland has emerged as one of the severest and most 
orthodox Communist countries vis-à-vis Czechoslovakia, and no one now places 
any hopes in Gomulka. This relapse on Poland’s part is forgotten by those who 
indulge in fond hopes that Czechoslovakia, even under the pressure of Soviet 
tanks, will remain on the road to freedom and reform. It is infinitely sad to watch 
how, step by step, the free press in Czechoslovakia is being reduced to servility, 
how the spirit of freedom which had flared up after twenty years of oppression 
is being extinguished. The serried ranks of the reformers are breaking, and the 
collaborators are slowly raising their heads. The slow suffocation of freedom is a 
more painful and at the same time a less spectacular process than a sudden act of 
violence. Tanks everyone sees, but the stifling of the spirit is noticed by only a 
few; and so the tanks will be withdrawn from the cities, and the world will console 
itself with the thought that there was little or no bloodshed. A nation united by 
courage and conviction can hold together more easily in the face of brute force 
than under the anonymous pressure of a governmental machine, particularly when 
it has lost the moral support of an outside world that has turned to other cares. 


` Before the occupation of Czechoslovakia, the Western press monotonously 
repeated the view that the Soviet Union would not venture upon “another 
Hungary,” since this would harm its prestige and because the situation was now 
different from that in 1956. This latter argument is indeed strange, for the inter- 
national situation during the last few months was much more favorable for such 
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an act on the USSR’s part than in 1956. Then, the USSR was militarily much 
weaker than the USA; now it is no longer. Then, NATO was still strong; now 
it is seriously undermined. Then, Moscow might well fear an intervention by the 
USA in defense of Hungary; now it was quite clear that no one would come to 
the help of Czechoslovakia. 


During these twelve years, the military power of the-USSR in Europ a 
elsewhere has grown tremendously: the eastern Mediterranean is to a considerable 
degree controlled by the Soviet fleet; without the slightest hindrance from the 
West, the USSR is establishing strongpoints all the way from the Mediterranean 
to the Indian Ocean; southern Europe is faced with a direct military threat which 
the West is incapable of opposing. If, in 1956, Britain, France and Israel had not 
decided at the critical moment to begin military operations in the region of the 
Suez Canal, Moscow, perhaps, would not have ventured to invade Hungary; 
now, in 1968, the USSR had no-dangers to reckon with. Weak and intimidated, 
Western Europe made it clear that it would under no circumstances intervene. 
The entire Western world confined itself to a belated and ineffective condemnation 
of the USSR’s action, hastening to add that this action would do nothing to 
affect its policy of rapprochement. One prominent French politician dismissed the- 
occupation of Czechoslovakia as an accident de parcours, and in the United States 
there was talk of a wish to meet Kosygin to discuss questions that had no relation 
to Czechoslovakia. In Europe, this, in the light of the Czechoslovak tragedy, 
produced a most undesirable impression. The Soviets, for their part, are not 
sentimental; they have no desire to talk to a lame duck, to a president who will 
have ceased to be such in a few months—rather they prefer to see what the future 
will bring. As for S nothing remains but to place its hopes upon the new 
president. 


Ia any case, the Soviets are persuaded that even if their relations with the 
United States grow cooler, this reaction will be shortlived and entirely free of 
danger for them. Western politicians and journalists have a poor memory even 
for events which occurred but a few months ago.-For the most part, their eyes 
aré turned, not toward the past, but to the future, and what they see is colored 
by the rose-tinted glasses of optimism. Quick to forget disappointments, they 
are prepared:to regard all the warts of Communism as buds of spring promising 
peace and happiness. But the men in Moscow remember. They remembér that 
the disappointment of the West after an act of aggression by the Soviet Commu; 
- nists does not last long. Two years after Hungary, there appeared the “spirit of 
Camp David,” and two-and-a-half years after that Kennedy produced his policy 
of rapprochement with the Soviet Union, which the United States has stuck to, for 
the most part, ever since. The Berlin Wall produced no great echo in the world 
at large; only in Germany did the indignation linger. Even here, however, it was 
eventually broken by the concerted efforts of the Western powers. 


A great deal was written in the Western press about the political influence of 
so-called liberal and national Communists in Rumania, Yugoslavia and the 
Western Communist parties, which was expected to restrain the USSR: from 
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entering Czechoslovakia; but so far as real military-political influence is concerned, 
neither Rumania nor Yugoslavia nor China nor the Western Communist parties 
- (these least of all) presented any danger to the Soviet Union. Rumania, as already 
stated, has already had to yield and follow the Soviet “line.” 


As for thé loss’ of prestige which the Soviet Union was supposed to fear, such 
fears, as we stated at the beginning, are not to be reckoned with. In the view of 
the Soviet leaders, a country that has not lost its power cannot lose its prestige. 
_ The Soviet Union fears even the partial loss of its power or of its influence over 
other countries much more than the loss of its “poral” prestige. This view is 
cynical, but unfortunately correct. So long as its power remains intact and grows 
from yéar to year, the: Soviet Union fears neither isolation nor a protracted 
deterioration of its relations with such countries as the United States and France. 
The Western world attempts to disguise this fact by advancing such theories as 
that Soviet Communism is constantly becoming more liberal (despite the setbacks 
that this view has to suffer from time to time), that the Communist and non- 
Communist systems are “converging,” by (as already stated) obstinately denying 
the ideological element in the policies of Soviet Communism. In fact, however, 
the attempts of the West to achieve a rapprochement with the USSR are chiefly 
‘based on the growing power of the USSR and have little to do with such theories. 


The same must be said about the situation of the small Communist states. 
Even if they sometimes venture to criticize Moscow and indulge in other liberties, 
they must nevertheless remain in the Communist camp, since they have no other 
course. They can hope for support from no one, and if their criticism goes too 
far they will suffer the fate of Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Of course, some 

Communists’ in the West, in particular pro-Communist youth, may: turn away 
from Moscow and even from Communism, as happened in 1956; but for the 
Soviet Union such losses hold little danger—at any rate less danger ‘chan the loss 
of a country such as Czechoslovakia. The example of Czechoslovakia was capable 
of infecting the Soviet intelligentsia, some of whose members laid great hopes 
upon the Czechoslovak experiment—only to be:sadly disappointed by its outcome. 


As for the Western pro-Communists, experience has shown that most of them 
come back or their place is taken by others, whatever the Soviet Union may do. 
At the international philosophical congress which took place in Vienna in Sep- 
tember of this year, the leader of the Soviet delegation, Academician Petr N. 
Fedoseyev, said quite openly: “Many now refuse to discuss with us and even 
declare that such-discussions are now completely impossible, but nevertheless the 
discussion will go on. Some will go, but others will come. It is always so in life. 
We have no cause for regret.” Here, obviously, is to be seen the hypnotic force 
of a „power that is self-assured and completely cynical; and while this force is 
exerting itself, a leading Western power listens to the assertions of the liberal 
. section of its press to the effect that all display of might should be shunned, even 

if it be displayed with restraint in the defense of freedom. 

From this point of view, it is not difficult to see that the policy of the Soviet 
Union aims at a systematic strengthening of its power. Western politicians would 
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find it much easier to understand the behavior of their Soviet counterparts if they 
were to bear this in mind. It must be repeated that the Soviet Union is prepared 
to sacrifice part of its power only if it is threatened with the loss of a// its power, 
that is, if it faces the danger of becoming involved in a large-scale war capable of 
threatening its very existence. In such an eventuality it will always give ground, 
regardless of considerations of prestige. 


All hope of coming to an agreement with the Soviet Union and securing its 
realization in gentlemanly fashion is absurd. In the course of private conversation 
during the philosophical congress already referred to, Czechoslovak participants 
stated that before the occupation of their country the Soviet leaders enquired in 
Washington whether the Yalta agreement was still in force, and that they decided 
upon the occupation of Czechoslovakia only after having received a reply in the 
affirmative. Whether this is true or not, the fact remains that, whether in accord- 
ance with the Yalta agreement or de facto, Czechoslovakia has been forced back 
into the Soviét sphere of influence. 


De Gaulle repeatedly protests, not without reason, against the carving up of 
Europe at Yalta, but the means he attempts to employ for this purpose are 
ineffective. Atomic bomb or not, France is too weak to oppose the USSR on her 
own, like the USA. For the West European powers, the only possible way of 
persuading the USA to abandon its attempts—disastrous for them—of collaborat- 
ing with the USSR is, as Bonn has done with some success during the last few 
weeks, to try, within the framework of NATO, to direct the attention of Wash- 
ington, which is hypnotized by Vietnam, back to Europe. By drawing away from 
the USA, isolating his country and putting a brake on the unification of Western 
Europe (because to him this means only “another bloc”), de Gaulle is doing. 
nothing to strengthen Europe: on the contrary, by weakening the Western front, 
de Gaulle, against his will, is helping Moscow, and for this reason Moscow has 
been treating him kindly despite his attempts to rouse the satellites to greater 
independence. Soviet politicians are aware that de Gaulle represents no serious 
danger for them: those of the Soviet satellites who showed a desire to break away 
did so of their own accord, and de Gaulle scarcely played any serious part. On the 
other hand, de Gaulle’s undermining of the Western front was grist to the Soviet 
mill. Recent Soviet policy with regard to Europe has been proceeding via two 
channels—the American and the French: its readiness to cooperate with the 
United States was designed to estrange the USA from its European allies, and its 
policy vis-d-vis France pursued precisely the same object. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the USA and France, in their competition to achieve a rapprochement with 
the USSR, have to some extent been assisting Moscow’s plans in Europe. 


It would, however, be naive to imagine that the policy which the Soviets have 
welcomed so long as it was pursued by de Gaulle will flourish in the hands of 
Western Germany. No matter how Bonn insists that it does not wish to separate 
the satellites from Moscow, that it wants to establish good relations with the 
USSR, the improvement of its relations with some of the Communist states of 
Europe has meant a real danger for Moscow. Bonn has offered no compensation 
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for this improvement by leaving NATO: on the contrary, it is constantly striving 
for a consolidation of this alliance. All the time, it is working for the unification 
of Western Europe. Finally, Western Germany is, in comparison with France 
under de Gaulle, a democratic and free country. Strange as it may seem, the 
influence of Western Germany upon the peoples of Eastern Europe striving for 
freedom and democracy may prove more powerful than that of de Gaulle, 
notwithstanding the fact that these peoples, on the whole, are more favorably 
disposed toward the French than toward the Germans. At the present moment, 
political systems and ideas are, in a certain sense, of greater importance than 
national likes and dislikes. It is no mere chance that we involuntarily speak of the 
influence of Western Germany as such and, on the other hand, not of France but 
of de Gaulle personally. The personality of de Gaulle has somehow put France, 
as such, in the background in the eyes of other nations, and the peoples of 
Eastern Europe, as a result of bitter experience, are somewhat skeptical in their 
attitude to such a phenomenon. 

As for the establishment of good relations with Bonn, Moscow is not inter- 
ested. On the contrary, one of the main features of its European policy has been 
(and will remain) the desire to isolate Western Germany and subject her to its 
own influence. The pressure on Bonn has recently been noticeably stepped up. 
Quite unexpectedly, Moscow dug up articles in the United Nations’ Charter which 
everyone had forgotten (Articles 53 and 107), in which Germany, as a state that 
during World War H was an enemy of signatories of the Charter, is designated 
as an enemy state against which measures may be taken, by way of “enforcement 
action,” action “resulting from the war” or “measures provided for. ..in regional 
atrangements directed against renewal of aggressive policy on the part of such 
state,” without the authorization of the Security Council. These provisions 
referred at that time to the Third Reich, but now the USSR coolly applies them 
to the Federal Republic. Moreover, they are so indefinite that almost anything 
undertaken by the Bonn government could be interpreted as “resulting from the 
war’’—particularly, of course, any attempt to work toward a reunification of 
Germany and any political activity in Western Berlin. At first, Germany’s Western 
allies showed no reaction to these moves by the Soviet Union; now, however, 
the representatives of the Federal Republic have succeeded in drawing the atten- 
tion of the United States, France and Britain to this dangerous piece of Soviet 
sophistry. 5 

‘According to information available in Borin, the Soviet Union may take the 
view that it is entitled to undertake a military intervention in Western Germany 
if the National Democratic Party (NDP) receives eight percent or more of the 
votes during the elections to the Bundestag in 1969. As for the present situation, 
Soviet Ambassador Tsarapkin has presented an abrupt demand to Chancellor 
Kiesinger that Bonn modify its Eastern policy, which in Moscow’s view is 
calculated to undermine the Warsaw Pact and draw the satellites away from 
Moscow. Tsarapkin’s tone was sharp and impatient, like that of a man who holds 
the whip hand. It is worth noting that the Austrian press pointed out Bonn’s 
illusion insofar as it had failed to take into account the factor of power. Politics, 
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like nature, abhors a vacuum, and the vacuum left by US passivity in Europe 
and the withdrawal of some of its troops from Germany is now evidently being 
filled by the Soviet Union. Kiesinger appreciated the Soviet change of tone, and 
hurriedly sent representatives to Washington to rouse it from its passivity. 
l Washington’s demand that Western Germany for its part strengthen its army 
is undoubtedly reasonable; but it should not be forgotten that no European 
power, however much it increases its military forces, can on its own stand up 
against the military-political pressure of the Soviet colossus. In the meantime, the 
gratification experienced by Europeans on account of Senator Mansfield’s “con- 
version” did not last long, for he has already renewed his call for the withdrawal 
of US forces from Europe. On the other hand, the US Senate’s action in 
deferring its ratification of the treaty on the non-proliferation of atomic weapons 
must be welcomed as a positive development: if not the American government, 
then at least American public opinion has been moved to some extent by the 
shock of events in Czechoslovakia. 


Nevertheless, if Washington does not rouse itself from its passivity vis-a-vis 
Europe, Germany, threatened as she is and under constant pressure, may find 
herself hypnotized by the power that is threatening her. Strange to say, the 
National Democrats, whose increasing strength the USSR may exploit as a 
pretext for intervening in the affairs of Western Germany, were the first to be 
hypnotized, declaring that Western Germany, without sentimentalizing, must 
adopt the side of the USSR in the dispute with liberalizing Czechoslovakia. 
Germany’s place, they said, is with the strong, not the weak—only in this way 
can she have a future at all. 

In an article published in the piei Novy zburnal in 1967,? the present 
‘writer expressed the view that if- nationalism reemerges in Germany, it will be 
directed toward the East, that is, it will seek a powerful ally. At that time, the 
nationalists were, perhaps, still undecided which of the great powers might prove 
the better ally—the USA or the USSR. Now, the USA is no longer playing the 
part of a great power in Europe; and for the nationalists only one road is left. 
Soviet policy may make use of them in two ways—as a skeleton in the West’s 
cupboard to be brought outas a pretext for intervention in Western Germany, and 
as an ally on the German domestic front. It depends to a considerable extent upon 
US policy whether or not Germany will succumb to a combination of fear and hyp- 
nosis, both inspired by the Soviet Union. This is obviously a problem of psychology. 


` For years, Soviet policy made use of Vietnam to distract US attention from 
Europe. For years, Moscow tempted Washington with the possibility of peace in 
Vietnam, and for years the politicians in Washington believed that the USSR 
would have liked to establish peace in Vietnam if it had not been afraid of Com- 
munist China. In fact, however, Soviet policy wants nothing more than a pro- 
tracted war in’ Vietnam, and would indeed be short-sighted if it attempted to 
accelerate its conclusion. As for China, she is still weak and presents no dangers 
to the Soviet Union. ‘ 


8D Nory zburnal, No. 67, New York, 1967. 
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Now that Czechoslovakia has been occupied, however, Vietnam is not enough 
to distract Washington’s attention entirely from Europe, and it is possible that 
Moscow is prodding Nasser to adopt a more provocative attitude to Israel in 
order to deflect world opinion from Czechoslovakia and from Europe as a whole. 
For Europe is still the principal object of Soviet policy. Moscow is aware that, 
having secured control of the economic and military potential of all Europe, the 
Soviet Union would be invincible and in a position to venture upon a direct 
confrontation with the United States. 


Nevertheless, in the countries of Eastern Europe the burden of a washed-out, 
petrified ideology is provoking an ever-more-insistent protest. The protest is 
` making itself felt, though not so insistently, in Russia. And this—their own 
protest—is the only hope for the peoples of Eastern Europe: from the West they 
can hope for no support, not even moral support, as the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia clearly showed. , 


In Europe, too, there is discontent, which often manifests itself in forms that 
are absurdly distorted. As a Czech journalist observed, students in Warsaw rebel 
because they envy their colleagues in Paris, and students in Paris rebel because 
they envy their colleagues in Warsaw, and he adjured students in the West not to 
rebel against freedom under a Communist banner. These leftist movements in the 
West are the cause of much misgiving among the intelligentsia of Eastern Europe 
(including, Russia), which is striving for freedom. Even so, Western youth has 
reason for discontent, however distorted the forms it may assume—discontent 
with the intellectual and spiritual stagnation of a Western Europe that has become 
bogged down by material prosperity to such an extent that it will risk nothing to 
consolidate its own freedom and work for the freedom of others. Freedom is 
indivisible, and those who regard with indifference the enslavement of others may 
easily become enslaved themselves. 


This feeling of unrest is spreading, not only in Europe, but also in the United 
States, and under its influence the political fronts beneath the surface become 
confused: they break, shift, and sometimes collide. Quite recently, one could 
observe how left-wing students protested against the Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, while representatives of Western “capitalism,” scared by the 
thought of any disturbances, defended. the representatives of the Soviet Union. 
Thus, yesterday’s opponent may become tomorrow’s ally, and vice versa. 


In such a time of flux, it is impossible to make any definite prognoses. It is 
difficult to say how long the Soviet Union will be able to retain its iron hold of 
all these living movements, how many more countries it will embrace, to what 
extent it will—perhaps unintentionally—be assisted by the unreasoning conduct 
of Western youth—or, on the other hand, be hindered by the reaction to such 
events as the occupation of Czechoslovakia.. Only one thing can be said: the 
‘period of the “cold war,” so far from having been buried, is still going on; the 
chances are that it will be exacerbated, to the point of disturbances, revolutions 
and even.local wars. 
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The Soviet Brand of Marxism 


Panas FEDENKO 


In this article, Professor Fedenko outlines the principal ıdeas of Karl Marx and their 
transformation under Soviet Marxism, whose exponents claim to be championing the 
pure version of this philosophy in the face of “sectarianism.” Characteristic of Western 
“progressive” circles 1s the author’s view that the “scientific and humane” doctrine of 
Marx was subsequently distorted by his brutal heirs—Lenin, Stalin and their successors. 
He fatls to point out that Marx’s teaching, which contains a now demonstrably false 
prognosis of the evolution of capitalist society, 18 in itself a pseudo-sctentific structure. 
Marx’s successors have been, and still are being, constrained to hack crudely at his 
doctrine in order to make ıt accord with even a maimed form of existence. 


The one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Karl Marx on May 5 
of this year was celebrated in the USSR with the pomp expected following a 
multitude of jubilee articles, books and meetings devoted to Marx’s role in 
European political development. The Soviet Communist Party, of course, made 
full use of the anniversary for issuing propaganda to the effect that Lenin was the 
sole true interpreter and executor of the master’s legacy, the Party itself, ruling in 
“the first country to build socialism,” being presented as the staunch guardian of 
Marxist purity. 

Before embarking on a comparison of Soviet Marxism with the original 
teachings of Marx (and his a/ter ego Friedrich Engels), it is perhaps appropriate to 
sketch briefly the basic elements of his socialist theory. An adherent of Hegelian 
philosophy, Marx held a deterministic view of the development of human society. 
Together with Engels, he created the theory of “scientific socialism,” according 
to which mankind, having passed through the stages of the primitive community, 
slavery, feudalism and capitalism, would inevitably leave the “realm of necessity” 
and enter the “realm of freedom,” where each individual would work according 
to his capacity and enjoy the fruits of social labor in accordance with his needs. 
In Marx’s opinion, the motive force in society’s progress from lower to higher 
forms was economic development and the attendant class struggle. The class best 
prepared to sweep away the ruling classes which were standing in the way of 
economic progress would set up a social order according with its interests. The 
instrument of progress was social revolution, whether bloody or peaceful. The 
laws of social development said that the capitalist economic system, together with 
the bourgeoisie’s political power which it supported, would one day give way to 
a socialist order. A confrontation between a large class of propertyless proletarians 
and a small class of capitalists in whose hands means of production and financial 
resources were concentrated would end in the knell of capitalist ownership. The 
expropriators would themselves be expropriated, and the working class would 
establish a “dictatorship of the proletariat” for placing production in the 
hands of society and abolishing class distinction as well as the state as an 
instrument of class rule (Engels wrote that, under socialism, the state would, 
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rather than be removed, “wither away,” and be replaced by free organizations of 
producers). Marx, in fact, expected a socialist revolution in the industrial countries 
as the only way in which the working class, exploited and devoid of political rights 
(Great Britain was at that time the only capitalist country in which trade unions 
had been legally recognized, in 1871) could be delivered from degradation, hunger, 
degeneration and extinction (see his “‘pauperization” theory). 

A fundamental element in the doctrine of Marx and Engels was their convic- 
tion that a transition to socialism was impossible without the material and social 
basis provided-by capitalism. Regarding the dream of anarchist Mikhail Bakunin 
(1814—76) of the possibility of backward agricultural Russia’s achieving this 
transition, Marx wrote in 1875: 


A radical social revolution is connected with certain conditions of economic 
development which create the prerequisites for it. It is possible only where, along- 
side capitalist production, an industrial proletariat occupies an important place in 
the masses, 1 
Engels likewise firmly rejected the contention of Russian revolutionary P. 

Tkachev that Russia was closer to socialism than were the industrial countries of 
Western Europe. In his Soziales aus Russland, he wrote: 


The revolution which modern socialism wants is, briefly, the victory of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie, and the reorganization of society by the elimination 
of all class differences. In order that this may be accomplished, there must be not 
only a proletariat to carry out the revolution, but a bourgeoisie in whose hands the 
productive forces of society have developed to a degree such as to permit the 
elimination of all class differences.... The bourgeoisie is consequently. ..just as 
much a necessary prerequisite for the socialist revolution as the proletariat itself. 
Whoever says that this revolution can more easily be carried out in a country 
because this [country] has, admittedly, no proletariat but also no bourgeoisie shows 
that he still has to learn the ABC of socialism. 2 


True, one can find in both Marx and Engels statements to the effect that 
backward countries too could find their way to socialism; this, however, was 
possible only if they were helped to accelerate their economic progress by ad- 
vanced industrial countries who had already gone over to a socialist economy. 


Here, it may be pointed out that, contrary to Communist assertions, the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” was not an essential part of the teachings of Marx 
and Engels. Marx, for example, declared in a speech delivered in The Hague in 
1872 that in such democratic countries as Great Britain, the USA and Holland, 
a transition to socialism could be effected peacefully and without a dictatorship. 
He borrowed the phrase “dictatorship of the proletariat” from the head of a group 
of revolutionary plotters named Auguste Blanqui, with whom he and Engels were 
on friendly terms during their youth. The Blanquistes hoped to establish such a 
dictatorship as a means of rapidly introducing socialism following a carefully 





1 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke, Vol. XVI, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1962, p. 633. 
2 Ibid., pp. 556—57. 
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planned uprising. In time, however, Marx and Engels came to realize that capita- 
lism could not be abolished merely by plots and uprisings by small groups of 
revolutionaries, however well organized they might be; what was required was 
deliberate action by the broad masses. In 1895 Engels, who survived Marx by 
twelve years, wrote in a preface to his companion’s book The Class Struggles in 
France, 1848 to 1850: 

The time of surprise attacks, of revolutions carried through by small conscious 
minorities at the head of unconscious masses, is past. Where it is a question of a 
complete transformation of the social organization, the masses themselves must also 
be in it, must themselves already have grasped what is at stake, what they are going 
in for, body and soul. The history of the last fifty years has taught us that.3 - 


In the light of the rapid development of the working class’s political, profes- 
sional and economic organizations in the industrial countries of Europe, Engels 
too concluded that under a democratic system socialism could be introduced 
peacefully by means of existing legislative machinery. He wrote: 


It is possible to imagine that the old society can peacefully grow into the new one 
in countries where the people’s representatives have all the power concentrated in 
their hands, where under the constitution one can do anything one wants as soon 
as one has the majority of the people behind one.4 


Marxism was by no means readily accepted by Russia’s revolutionary intel- 
ligentsia, which was long captivated by the “populist socialism” of Herzen, 
Bakunin, Chernyshevsky, Mikhailovsky and others, who hoped that Russia would 
take her own road to socialism bypassing capitalism. Even Lenin himself was as 
a young man strongly influenced by Chernyshevsky, who proposed that the 
backward country should leapfrog the intermediate stages of economic develop- 
ment.® However, Lenin began his political career by attacking populism fiercely. 
In his book The Development of Capitalism in Russia, published in 1899, he demon- 
strated that in Russia “capitalist production” had struck deep roots, especially in 
the Ukraine, where industry was expanding at an “American tempo.” Although 
employing Marx’s method of economic analysis, Lenin only took over from the 
master’s teaching that which was to his liking. While sharply condemning as 
“revisionists” and “renegades” those socialists who considered it necessary to 
reexamine critically such obsolete Marxian theories as those on the “pauperization 
of the proletariat,” the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” and the state, Lenin 
claimed for himself the exclusive right to interpret and expand Marx’s theories. 
In 1899, he wrote in an article called “Our Program”: 


We by no means regard the theory of Marx as something completed and invio- 
late; on the contrary, we are convinced that ıt has only laid the cornerstones of a 
science which socialists must advance in all directions if they do not want to be 
behind the times. We think that for Russian socialists it is especially necessary to 





3 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Se/ected Works in Two Volumes, Vol I, Moscow, 1958, p. 134. 

t Marx and Engels, Werke, Vol XXII, 1963, p. 234. 

5 N. Valentinov, Vstrechi s Leninym (Meetings with Lenin), Chekhov Publishing House, New York, 
1953, pp 102-3 
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develop the theory of Marx independently, since this theory offers only general, 
geiding postulates which are to be applied in particular to England differently than to 
France, to France differently than to Germany, to Germany differently than to Russia. 8 


What did Lenin add to Marxism? In the theses issued by the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism in Moscow on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of Marx’s 
birth, it is noted that Marx aspired to “implement the leading role of the working 
class led by its political party.”? As we have seen, it was in industrial countries 
with a large working class that he expected socialism to triumph. To this the 
authors of the theses add that “an outstanding contribution to the treasure-house 
of Marxism was the elaboration by V. I. Lenin of an integral and harmonious 
doctrine on a new type of proletarian party,” namely a “party of professional 
revolutionaries” which was to organize a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” This 
theory, however, which Blanqui and Bakunin had evolved and attempted to put 
into practice, was fiercely opposed by Marx and Engels, who, as they wrote, for 
example, in their Communist Manifesto of 1847, considered it necessary to cooperate 
with other workers’ parties. 


Before World War I, Lenin took the orthodox Marxist stand that the expected 
revolution against absolutism in Russia had to be a bourgeois democratic one, 
which would remove the barriers to the development of capitalism and allow the 
working class to establish its own political, professional and educational organiza- 
tions and prepare its struggle’ for state power under conditions of political 
freedom. Developments during World War I—mobilization of the masses, the 
subordination of industry to governments’ military requirements, the control of 
production and consumption, and other measures characteristic of “war socialism” 
— convinced Lenin that the war would end in a world-wide socialist revolution. 
‘He hoped that the leading role in such a revolution would be played by the 
proletariat of the industrial countries of Western Europe. When revolution broke 
out in Russia in February 1917, Lenin was forced to revise his theory of a world. 
socialist revolution. This he found no great problem, since during the war he had 
placed his hopes on revolutionary movements of national liberation in the Asian 
colonies of the West European countries; the loss of their colonies, he reasoned, 
would produce in these,countries an economic recession leading to dissatisfaction 

among the workers and a mood of revolution among the masses. 


r 


After the February Revolution in Russia, Lenin came out with a program for 
transforming the bourgeois democratic revolution into a socialist one. He himself, 
however, following the teaching of Marx, did not believe that such a revolution 
would be successful in that backward agricultural country. Even after the Com- 
„munist Party had seized power in October, Lenin wrote in the afterword of his 
book State and Revolution that his party was merely carrying out an “experimental” 
revolution. His motive for embarking on this “experiment” was the hope that a 
proletarian revolution would soon take place in Western Europe, in: particular 
Germany. The Bolshevik government gave all the help it could to the revolu- 





VE Lenin, Polnaye sobranıye, sochinent (Complete Works), 5th sd, , Vol IV, Moscow, 1959, p. 184 
7 Kommunist, 1968, No. 6, p. 10. 
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tionary movement in other countries. Propaganda for a world socialist revolution 
was made by the Soviet-financed Comintern. Lenin hoped that a socialist revolu- 
tion in the leading countries of Western Europe would save the Communist 
regime in Russia by making available to it economic and technical assistance in 
the building of a socialist economy. 


Lenin’s dream of a world socialist revolution, however, did not come true. 

On the contrary, the Civil War in Russia, which lasted until November 1920, 
brought the final collapse of the war-ravaged economy. In accordance with the 
teaching of Marx, Lenin reasoned that it was impossible to build socialism in a 
country which lacked an advanced industry and a large, educated and technically 
skilled proletariat. In 1921, therefore, he introduced his New Economic Policy 
(NEP), which restored private property and permitted the free development of 
small-scale capitalist industry, internal trade and agriculture, while keeping the 
‘vital sectors of heavy industry, banking and foreign trade in the hands of the 
government. Lenin also called in foreign capital, offering Western firms conces- 
sions under which they could operate in the country without let or hindrance. 
All this, of course, constituted a radical “revision” of Marxism. Whereas Marx 
said that highly developed capitalism was ‘the “basis” indispensable for the 
creation of a “superstructure” of political, social, legal and other institutions 
which offered the possibility of replacing capitalism by socialism, Lenin and his 
party associates proceeded in October 1917 to set up their political “superstruc- 
ture” (i.e., dictatorship) in a backward agricultural country and only later began 
to insert the economic “‘basis” under it. ` 


Soviet Marxists, however, have never been unduly embarrassed by contra- 
dictions between the theories of Marx and Engels and the policies of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Marx and Engels expected of a proletarian revolution an 
improvement in the standard of living. Not so Lenin. When at the Comintern’s 
Second Congress in 1920 the German delegate Crispien said that Communists 
could start a revolution only if there was a hope that the material lot of the 
workers would not deteriorate “too much,” Lenin retorted: 


I should like to ask whether such a tone is acceptable in a Communist Party. 
This is counterrevolutionary. The standard of living here in Russia is certainly 
lower than in Germany, but when we established our dictatorship the workers began 
to hunger more and their standard of ee fell still further. The victory of the 
workers is impossible without sacrifices. . 


In other words, the working class is obliged to suffer all kinds of deprivations 
for the sake of establishing and strengthening a dictatorship by a party calling 
itself the “vanguard of the proletariat.” 

Likewise, Stalin flatly rejected the Marxist view that socialism could not be 
built in a backward country. In a speech delivered at the Fifteenth Party Congress 
in 1926, he declared that if Engels had been still alive he would have changed his 
mind on this point and said: “To hell with the old formulae! Here’s to the 





8 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XLI, 1963, p. 250. 
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victorious revolution in the USSR”? In 1929, a further Soviet “revision” of 
Marxism:came when Stalin decided to build socialism “in one country” without 
waiting for a world proletarian revolution. On the policy of accelerated industriali- 
zation accordingly begun in that year, the History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union published in Moscow in 1959 contains the statement that “high rates 
of growth of heavy industry were mecessary in order to eliminate the disparity 
between the world’s most advanced political regime and its material and technical 
basis.”?° Thus was Marxism “turned upside down.” 


Another example of how Lenin’s “independent development of Marxism” 
led to conflict with its principles is the resolution forbidding discussion within 
the Party which he carried through at the latter’s congress in 1921. Marx, on the 
other hand, was all for freedom of thought and expression. “Uniformity of 
thought and action,” he said, was nothing more than “orthodoxy and blind 
obedience. Perinde ac cadaver. We are in the midst of the Society of Jesus.”41 As 
regards governmental control of the press, he observed that “the government 
hears only-i#s own voice; it knows it is hearing only its own voice, but deceives 
itself into thinking it is hearing the voice of the people, and demands that 
the people too agree to this deception.”1* As for the practice of arraigning 
people before court not for their actions but for their views, this was described 
by Marx as the “positive sanctioning of lawlessness.” 15 Again, in contrast to Soviet 
Party propaganda to the effect that the brutal collectivization of the country’s 
peasants was in fulfillment of Marx’s and Engels’ precepts, Marx wrote in 1875 
that if the proletariat was to have any chance of victory, it had to do for the 
peasants as much as the French bourgeoisie did during its revolution for the 
French peasant (i.e., make him a Jandowner).14 


In their contributions written for the Marx anniversary, Soviet publicists and 
ideologists naturally refrained from giving quotations from Marx and Engels 
which were in any way disadvantageous to the regime. Instead, Lenin and his 
role in the “independent elaboration” of Marxism were brought into the fore- 
ground. In the theses of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, we read: 


The further development of Marxism, the growth of its historical role in the 

` revolutionary movement of the proletariat, and the consolidation of the revolution- 

ary forces on the basis of internationalism are bound up with the theoretical and 

practical activities of that true follower of Marx, that brilliant continuer of his 

cause and teaching Vladimir Ilich Lenin. In a new historical era, Leninism has proved 
to be a living source of revolutionary thought and action. 15 





° Pyatnadtsataya konferentsiya Vsesoynzno: Kommunistichesko: Partii (b) (Fifteenth Conference of the 
All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks), Moscow, 1927, p. 721. 

10 Istoriya Komrmunisticheskot partu Sovetskogo Sayuza (History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), Moscow, 1959, p. 381. 

11 Marx and Engels, Werke, Vol. XVIII, p. 346. 

12 Thid., Vol. I, 1956, pp. 63—64. 

18 Thid., Vol. I, 1956, p. 14. 

1 Ibid., Yol. XVITI, 1562, p. 633. 

18 Kommunist, 1968, No. 6, p. 13. 
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The authors of the theses go so far as to say: 

The Leninist stage in the development of revolutionary theory is twentiéth- 
century Marxism. The Leninist stage is not limited by the period of Lenin’s life, but 
is being uninterruptedly continued by the theoretical work of the Soviet Communist 
Party and brother parties, 16 


Needless to say, only those who are in complete agreement with the Soviet 
Communist Party leaders are acknowledged as orthodox Marxists. Brother parties 
who have followed Lenin’s example and begun their own “independent elabora- 
tion” of Marxism are sharply condemned. This applies particularly to ‘the Chinese 
Communists, of whom the following is said: 

To undermine the international unity of Communists is a most grave crime 
against the world’s working class. The Mao T'se-tung group, guided by great- 
power chauvinism: screened by “leftist” phraseology, is trampling on the principles 
of internationalism, attacking Marxist-Leninist parties and conducting schismatic 
activities in the world Communist movement. Marxist-Leninists are resolutely 
repudiating the attempts of the Peking leaders to replace scientific Communism by 
the anti-Marxist “ideas” of Mao Tse-tung.17 


To this the Chinese might well reply: “If Lenin and his Soviet heirs have 
been allowed to ‘enrich’ Marxism by adapting it to their own requirements, why 
can’t we do the same?” 

‘The Soviet Communist Party’s theoretician, Mikhail Suslov, also P the 
Chinese and like-minded Communist parties going their own way independently 
of Marxism’s “mentors” in the Kremlin at a meeting dedicated to the 150th 
anniversary of Marx’s birth. He said: 

Certain leftist and nationalistic elements are preaching that the “countryside of 
the world” should fight against the “city of the world’’ (including the socialist 
countries!), and declaring that the epicenter of the world socialist revolution has 
now moved to the zone of the national liberation movement. They maintain that the 
countries concerned constitute the revolution’s main force.18 


The German Marxist theoretician Karl Kautsky accused Lenin of petverting 
Marxist teaching during the very first years of the Bolshevik regime’s existence. 
He wrote that Lenin had “taken the fourth month of pregnancy for the ninth,” 
with the result that the Soviet population was undergoing severe hardship without 
there being any prospects for the success of the Bolshevik experiment of building 
socialism in a backward agricultural country. Lenin replied in 1921 with a brochure 
called The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky. Now, the charges of 
“revising Marxism,” betraying Communism and the revolution, etc., are being 
leveled against the Soviet leaders by the Maoists. The former, lacking sufficiently 
strong arguments against the Chinese and their adherents, are forced to confine 
themselves to wild polemics and threats, which,, however, frighten neither the 
Chinese nor even tiny Albania. 





16 Thid., p. 14. 
17? Thid., p. 23. 
18 Thid., 1968, No. 7, p. 22. 
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The present dissension in the world Communist movement is to a considerable 
extent a consequence of the “revision of Marxism” undertaken by Lenin in 
relations between individual Communist parties. The International Workingmen’s 
Association, or First Socialist International, set up in London in 1864 with Marx’s 
assistance included among its members a wide variety of socialist organizations: 
there were supporters of Proudhon and Blanqui, Bakunin-style anarchists, and of 
course, Marxists. Each section of the International was allowed freedom of action 
in its home country provided that it observed the principles of international 
solidarity and independence from “bourgeois” parties. Lenin, however, in ac- 
cordance with plans which Bakunin himself had tried to put into practice, 
established the Comintern as a strictly disciplined conspiratorial organization. 
Parties who wished to join had to accept a 21-point platform calling for uncondi- 
tional obedience in all ideological and political matters. Materially, the Comintern 
was utterly dependent on the Soviet government, which meant that Communist 
parties throughout the world were the political tools of Moscow. They toed the 
Moscow line, for example, when the USSR entered into an alliance with Hitler 
on August 23, 1939, and a few years later, in 1943, accepted without question 
Stalin’s decision to dissolve the Comintern in the interests of the Soviet govern- 
ment. In many Communist parties there was dissatisfaction with the situation, but 
the Kremlin’s, grip was unshakable. After World War I, the pressure of Soviet 
occupying forces led to the establishment in Eastern Europe of “people’s democ- 
racies” which were also vassals of the USSR. Only Yugoslavia retained her 
independence, for which she was accused by Moscow of “revisionism” and even 
Fascism. The Communist parties of the “people’s democracies” were kept in line 
by the newly-created Cominform, which, however, was dissolved after Stalin’s 
death since it prevented an agreement being reached with Yugoslavia. 


Since the Chinese Communist Party, which came to power in 1949, showed 
no desire to be a satellite of its Soviet counterpart, and opposition, even to the 
point of insurgency, to Moscow’s tutelage was arising even in the “people’s 
democracies” of Poland, Hungary and Rumania, the Soviet Party was constrained 
.to concede its “brother parties” autonomy in domestic affairs. In his speech at the 
‘Marx anniversary meeting, Suslov reiterated acknowledgement for this autonomy; 
the question of the foreign policy of ruling Communist parties, however, he 
mentioned only in passing. Suslov condemned the strivings of these ‘parties to 
cast off the patronage of Moscow, and warned against “national seclusion, which 
is only one step away from the nationalism and chauvinism which undermines the 
foundations of revolutionary unity.” However, he said, despite “counteraction by 
the schismatic Mao T'se-tung group,” there was growing solidarity among Com- 
munist parties in the “fight against imperialism.” In the theses of the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism, there was a glowing reference to “the world socialist system 
—child of the world proletariat, its main acquisition, its pride and hope,” and an 
expression of confidence that the unity of world Communism would be strength- 
ened by the international gathering of Communist and workers’ parties planned 
to take place in Moscow in November and December of 1968. 
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There seems, however, little ground for such optimism in the light of the 
“cold war” between the USSR and China; the neutralism of Yugoslavia, which 
declines to submit to the decisions passed at international Communist conferences ; 
` the recalcitrance of the Rumanians, who lose no opportunity of stressing their 
independent foreign policy; and finally, of course, the situation in Czechoslovakia, 
where the crude weapon of military intervention had to be used in order to stop 
Dubéek and his reformers from running the country in accordance with national 
interests and traditions instead of Kremlin directives. 

This action, like the events of 1956 in Hungary, has made it clear that the 
Soviet Party leaders will not necessarily stop at military aggression if their deci- 
sions are flouted by another Communist party. Soviet “Marxists” have conven- 
iently consigned to the archives those passages in which Marx and Engels denied 
the right of any government to force its own regime upon the people of another 
country. According to a letter written by Engels to Kautsky in 1882, a socialist 
government which resorted to violence against other nations would thereby 
“undermine its own victory.”!* Stalin, too, in 1917 wrote about the freedom of 
nations quite in the spirit of Marxism: 

No one has the right to interfere with violence in the domestic affairs of nations 
and to correct their mistakes by force. Nations have full rights in [the administration 

of] their internal affairs, and are entitled to organize themselves as they wish. 20 


As we see, times change... 


To proceed: the insistence of the Soviet Communist Party that it be acknowl- 
edged by all brother parties as the sole true repository of Marxism is clearly aimed 
at strengthening the Kremlin’s influence abroad. The jealousy with which this 
“elder brother” claim is defended was also illustrated by the violent reaction of 
a member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, F. Konstantinov, to critical remarks 
on Lenin’s theories made by Čestmír Cfsar, a member of the Central Committee 
of the Czech Communist Party. In the opinion of Cisar, Bolshevism, a product 
of Russian conditions, was as regards its practice and many of its theories unsuited 
to West European requirements. To this Konstantinov, in a Pravda article entitled 
“Marxism-Leninism—an Integrated International Doctrine,” retorted that, while 
- one could forgive the “ignorance” of the philosopher Bocheriski from Fribourg” 
University, who.described Leninism as “purely Russian in character,” it was “dif- 
ficult to understand people who strive to propagandize Marxism and at the same 
time try and present Leninism as a phenomenon connected solely with Russian 
living conditions.” Konstantinov warned: 

Lenin’s great service consists in having given us all a demonstration of how the 
all-round development of Marxism should be effected, of how Marxism can be 
developed in accordance with new conditions, revolutionary practice and the 
practice of building socialism without departing from its... principles. Anyone who 
chooses another road of Marxist development is threatened by the danger of falling 
into the bog of opportunism... 21 
19 K. Kautsky, Aus der Pribzeit des Marxismus, Prague, 1935, p. 72. 


20 J, V. Stalin, Sbornik statei (A Collection of Articles), Tula, 1920, p. 7. 
21 Prada, June 14, 1968. 
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Views similar to those of Cisar had previously been expressed by, for example, 
the Austrian Social Democrat Otto Bauer, the German Marxist theorist Karl 
Kautsky, and the philosopher and first President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
Tomáš Masaryk, who during the early years of the Bolshevik regime wrote: 


Without any basis at all, the Bolsheviks refer their revolutionariness back to 
Marx and Engels, both of whom completely rejected revolutionism in its scientific 
and socialist phase. It is simply disgusting to have to watch the Bolsheviks avoiding 
quoting the ‘views of Marx and Engels. ... Marx and Engels consider armed re- 
volution to be at best an auxiliary tool for completing the disintegration of capitalism, 
in which the main elements of the new order have already been created by the 
economic revolution inherent in capitalism. This internal revolution called forth by 
economic development is regarded by Marx and Engels as the main and decisive 
factor. In addition to this, they expect the radical rearrangement of the social order 
to come as a result of enlightening the proletariat. Lenin considered armed revolution 

, as the main factor, as a constructive tool which in semi-, or rather non-capitalist 
Russia would in the end bring about Communism. 22 


In fact, the “independent remodeling of Marxism” carried out in the USSR 
has had a result quite opposite to the intention’ of Marx and Engels. Soviet 
Marxism has all the marks of sectarianism: intolerance toward “heretics,” the 
suppression of internal discussion in an effort to preserve Party “unity,” isolation 
from other groups, and so on. The transformation of the working class’s political 
parties into warring sects was something Marx and his comrade were afraid of. 
While paying lip service to Marx’ and Engels’ theories, the Soviet Party leaders 
deliberately suppress and distort those among them which conflict with their 
policies, as, for example, Engels’ prediction of the peacéful transition of capitalism 
to socialism. In 1954, Benoit Hepner published a whole collection of essays by 
' Marx which were banned in the Soviet Union.** 


‘According to the theses issued by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, the 
Soviet regime has brought an “increase in the material and cultural standard of 
living of the workers,” as well as an “all-round development of the human 
personality.” The regime itself is described as “a genuine democracy for the 
workers and for the entire people.” In the USSR there exists “freedom of ex- 
pression, the press, assembly and public activity.” The working class (in fact, the 
Party) is to play a leading part in the transformation of the “state of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” into the “political organization of the entire people.” The 
Party’s role of the guiding and leading force of Soviet society is to continue to 
grow. Its function of organizer and political leader of the Soviet people is to 
remain inviolate. Thus, on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of Marx’s birth- 
day, the dictatorship of a party which intends to continue for an indefinite period 
to exercise exclusive control of the economy, scientific research, art, literature, 
communications media, etc. was presented to the Soviet people as a “genuine 
democracy” where “all-round development of the human personality” was 
guaranteed. The authors of the theses further maintain that socialism is a reality 


32 Socialdemokrat, No. 11, Podebrady, 1932. 
23 Benoit Hepner (ed.), "Mars: et la Russie, Panis, 1954. 
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in the Soviet empire, that a “society consisting only of workers united by public 
ownership and a community of radical interests” has been established there (at the 
same time, they admit the existence in this allegedly socialist society of “remnants 
of social inequality”). As regards the “withering away of the state” which Marx 
and Engels expected to happen as a consequence of the implementation of a 
socialist order, it is stated vaguely that “the state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is becoming a political organization of the entire people,” that this 
“state of all the people” will be a “further development of socialist statehood on 
the road to Communist self-administration,” but that at the same time the era of 
Communist construction will be accompanied by an enhancement of the Com- 
munist Party’s role. . 

An insoluble philosophical problem for Soviet Marxism is the relationship 
between being and consciousness. Marx wrote that being determines conscious- 
ness, in other words, that economic conditions, the nature of the production 
forces in a society, create certain relations of production, an ideological “‘super- 
structure” corresponding to an economic “‘base.” In the “socialist” Soviet Union, 
however, a society in which two generations have grown up and private owner- 
ship of the means of production was long ago abolished, “survivals” of “bour- 
geois ideology” and “capitalism” are still being discovered. The Soviet Com- 
munist Party leaders are trying to combat these “survivals” by subjecting the 
Soviet people to increasing doses of ideological indoctrination, by isolating it as 
far as possible from the free countries of the West, and by repeatedly insisting 
that it is living in the “best of all possible worlds.” Quotations from Marx 
illustrating the excesses of nineteenth-century capitalism are given in an attempt 
to distract the population’s attention from its poor lot under a Communist 
dictatorship. The trouble is that, under a Communist dictatorship, the classless 
society dreamed of by Marx remains a utopia. In the USSR, a new ruling class of 
“collective capitalists” has emerged in the shape of the Party bureaucrats, who 
hold sway over the labor, property, freedom and even lives of all other sections 
of the population. 

When the Bolshevik Party came to power in 1917, it promised the unconscious 
masses material well-being and equality if they would surrender their freedom and 
obey the Party’s instructions. Marx, however, valued the political freedom of the 
individual highly,#4 while Engels wrote the following prophetic words in respect 
to the danger posed by over-zealous “levelers”’: 

We are not the kind of Communists who want to destroy personal freedom and 
turn the world into a large barracks or a large workhouse. Of course, there are 
Communists who have no second thoughts about denying and eliminating personal 
freedom, which, in their opinion, is an obstacle to harmony; we, however, have no 
desire to buy equality ın exchange for freedom. 25 


In fact, the Soviet population now has neither freedom, nor equality, nor 
well-being. 





%€ Marx and Engels, Werke, Vol. I, p. 60 
3 Friedrich Engels, Grundsatze des Kommunism is. Berlin, 1955, p. 52. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet Wage System 


In both East and West the “technical revolution,” calling for more and more 
experienced and qualified personnel and accompanied by the birth of new pro- 
fessions and the death of long-established ones, has made necessary a search for 
more effective systems and forms of remuneration and reward. 


True, in the USSR this revolution, owing to lack of stimulus, is not spon- 
taneous, as in the West, but is rather being imposed from above by the central 
planners. This is evidently why, in the USSR, the talk is not of a technical “rev- 
olution” but of technical “progress,” which is presented as something wider 
than technical “development.” Nevertheless, although mechanization and auto- 
mation are being introduced in a strict order (first in the war industry, and then 
in the heavy, light and finally local industries), there has been virtually no overall 
planning of the entire process. In particular, the wage system lagged considerably 
behind technical development, and in the end this was clearly seen to be holding 
up the country’s industrial advance. 


In 1956, a start was made on a major reform aimed at regulating wages in 
accordance with the current level of economic development. The fact that 
“regulation” was the term officially used merely confirmed that even in the 
strictly centralized Soviet economy “spontaneous,” uncontrolled processes were 
at work. The reform was carried out over a fairly long period, being extended 
successively to the various economic sectors in order of the priority accorded 
them by the Soviet leaders. Last to be served was the service sector, including 
health, education, public catering and shop workers. Although the reform was 
basically completed in 1965, adjustments of both wages and, especially, bonuses 
are still having to be made on account of past miscalculations (the wages of 
machine-tool operators, for example, proved to be too low) as well as constant 
improvements in production technology and organization. 


In the USSR, “unity of economic policy in wage matters is strictly observed,” 
to use the words of a Soviet source.? It is the all-Union government alone which 
lays down wage norms and tariffs, bonus limits, wage funds, etc. The govern- 
ments of the Union republics are not allowed to make any adjustments called for, 
for example, by specific, local conditions. The official view is that such rigid 
centralization is necessary if the Soviet state is to fulfill one of its “most important 





1 Trud 1 zarabotnaya plata na predpriyatsi : Spravochnoys posobiye (Labor and Wages at the Enterprise: 
A Reference Manual), Moscow, 1967, p 172. 
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functions,” namely, that of “supervising the degree of labor and consumption in 
a socialist society.” ? 


Initially, wage questions in the USSR were handled by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Labor. Subsequently, they were placed in the hands of the trade unions 
(under a resolution of the Central Executive Committee of July 23, 1933), and 
soon after, the latter having proved not up to the job on account of their weak 
position vis-a-vis the economic organs, the appropriate commissariats (which was 
done without any particular legislative formalities). The body presently respons- 
ible is the State Committee for Labor and Wages, which has the status of a Min- 
istry. Constituted on May 24, 1955, the Committee exercises overall control in 
its sphere over all other government agencies, its terms of reference comprising 
the preparation of governmental draft laws and resolutions, the establishment 
of wage differentials between economic sectors and districts, republics, and 
categories of worker, the regulation of labor norms and conditions, and the 
issue of resolutions and instructions necessary to implement existing labor 
laws.3 ; i 


Although the Committee’s most important resolutions are adopted jointly 
with the Presidium of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, the role 
of Soviet trade unions in settling wage questions remains insignificant, con- 
sisting largely in the participation of representatives in the approval of tariffs, etc. 
The unions must in the end bow to the proposals of the government. Never in 
their entire history have their central organs demanded from the government a 
tise for any group of workers, despite the severe hardship suffered by the lower- 
paid categories. 


Apart from the general reform already menzioned, the most important wages 
measure to have been taken over the past ten years or so has been the step-by-step 
increase of the minimum monthly wage—from 22—22.5 to 27—35 rubles on 
January 1, 1957, to 40—45 rubles on January 1, 1965, and to 60 rubles on January 
1, 1968. 


The general reform of 1956—65 was carried out in accordance with resolutions 
adopted at the Twentieth Party Congress, which drew attention to “serious 
shortcomings in the tariff structure, anomalies in tariffs for identical work in 
different branches of the economy, the application of unfounded production 
norms, and other deficiencies in the organization of remuneration.” 4 Its main 
effect was to eliminate various accretions (at the time termed “socialist elements 
of the organization of labor”) to the tariff system of 1931—32 consisting of 
differentials, sundry additional payments, etc. In particular, attention was devoted 
to thinning out the jungle of rates and tariffs, increasing the share of basic wages 
in total earnings by reducing that of bonuses, and achieving more appropriate 





2 Ibid. 

3 See, for example, Trudovoye praso: Enistklopedtchesky slovar (Labor Laws: An Encyclopedic 
Dictionary), Moscow, 1963, p. 101. 

4 Ibid. 
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differentials between top and bottom pay panes Thus, the number of wage 
scales was cut from about 2,000 to 10, that of first-grade (i.e., the lowest) wage 
rates from several thousands to 30, and that of salary rates Gor 700 to 35. The 
. share of basic payments in total earnings was increased to 70—75 percent (from 
40—55 and in certain cases 30—35 percent) for pieceworkers, and to 75—85 percent 
for timeworkers.§ 


~- The Soviet wages system is based on detailed job descriptions, set forth, for 
example, in a Standard Tariffs and Qualifications Manual for general industrial 
workers—such as metalworkers, fitters, electricians, painters, transport workers, 
materials handlers, storemen and building repairers—who at present account for 
some 60 percent of the total Soviet labor force, and corresponding manuals for 
specific industries. Each grade carries specifications under the headings “Descrip- 
tion of Work,” “Knowledge Required” and “Examples of Work.” No distinction 
is made in respect of age or sex. The rates of pay under grades two and above are 
atrived at by multiplying that under grade one, the lowest, by a given factor 
(there are also factors for work in inhospitable areas). Previously, pay scales had 
8, 10, 12 or even 15 grades, but now: most have six; only in the chemical and 
extractive industries are there 7, 8 or 10 grades. The ratio of the lowest to the 
highest grade, formerly as high as 1: 4, is now in most cases a comparatively 
modest 1: 1.8 or 1: 2.0. Grades one to six for workers in machinebuilding and 
metalworking enterprises, for example, have the factors 1.00, 1.13, 1.29, 1.48, 
1.72 and 2.00.6 


The rate of pay may be per hour, day or month. For piece-workers engaged in 
“cold” work at machinebuilding and metalworking enterprises under normal 
conditions, the hourly and monthly rates (the latter being based, in accordance 
_with a directive of the State Committee for Labor and Wages and the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions dated September 8, 1958, on a month of 25.6 
days and 174.6 hours) are as follows (in rubles): 


Grade 








` I I m Iv v VI 
Hourly rate 2.2.2... 0.32 0.362 0.413 0.47 0.55 0.64 
Monthly rate ....... 55.9 63.1 72.1 82.7 96.1 111.7 


SOURCE: Organszetsrye xarabotuss platy rabechikb SSSR. Sbornik nermattonzeh aktos (The Organization of the Remuneration 
of Blue-Collar Workers in the USSR. A Collection of Normative Documents), Moscow, 1965, pp. 27 and 105 


This scale covers the majority of railroad transport, timber industry and 
forestry workers, as well as construction workers, although in the latter case 
there are differences in the intermediate grades. The table on the next page shows 
the pay (in rubles) of pieceworkers in other industries and in agriculture for work 
in normal conditions in accordance with the lowest and highest grades of the 
monthly scales most commonly used in the sectors concerned. 





5 Ekonomicheskaya entsiklopediya :'Promyshlennost i strostelstvo (An Economic Encyclopedia: Industry 
and Construction), Moscow, 1965, p. 291. 
€ Ibid., p. 289. 
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Grade I Grades VI—X 


Coal ices acatcieshcaseiens © aaa AA 61.4 230.4 
Orland Gas. fari Pie ete Ss ne eee eee a 68.9 137.7 
Metallurgy os cceces stoves donoe esasi wares A 51.2 163.8 
Chemicals iesccce rineto a eee EAT chs E ee 45.6 104.8 
Melee sai ac acsas ands e-gwicadesevy penn ssee ~ 541 97.4 
Sea and Automobile Transport..............000 53.3 106.5 
Printing, Cellulose and Paper, Wood-Processing .. 52.0 104.1 
Apriculturés s/ciiesidns seeker do abe saute ere O's 44.0 79.3 


SOURCE: Orgewzxatuya zarabotwo: platy rebocttkh SSSR- Shermk normaimykh aktow (The Organization of the Remuneration of 
Blue-Collar Workers in the USSR: A Collection of Normative Documents), Moscow, 1965, pp 35, 59, 75, 119, 175, 219, 258, 271, 296 
and 309, 


At present, there are as a rule only one or two pay scales and 4-8 first-grade 
rates in use at a given enterprise. The wage system, however, could be simplified 
still further by eliminating the negligible differences (as low as 0.1 kopek) between 
some of the hourly rates being applied. Certain Soviet economists are proposing 
a standard scale for the whole of industry. 


Personnel employed on hot, heavy or unhealthy work are paid 10—16 percent 
above normal rates, and those employed on excessively unhealthy or underground 
work, 25—32 percent. 


The principle of higher pay in “leading” industries, i.e., those currently 
accorded priority by the government, has been retained. The increase may amount 
to as much as 18 percent. Since the rates in locally administered industry may be 
15 percent lower than the normal, a completely arbitrary differential of around 


30 percent may arise. 


Previously, many categories of both blue- and white-collar workers in 
climatically inhospitable or remote regions received increments whose calculation 
bases were unsystematic. Since January 1, 1968, all workers in such regions have 
been receiving increments governed by regional coefficients and varying according 
to economic sector, enterprise, construction project and organization.” For 
service workers, the regional coefficients confirmed by the State Committee for 
Labor and Wages and the Presidium of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions on September 4, 1964, include 2.0 for certain islands in the Arctic Ocean 
and for the Chukchi National District, 1.8 for the Norilsk district, 1.7 for Kam- 
chatka and Sakhalin, and 1.2 for the Maritime and Khabarovsk krais. These 
coefficients, moreover, are 10—40 percent higher for personnel employed in 
mountainous or desert regions. They apply only to the first 300 rubles of a 
worker’s monthly earnings.® 





1 Sotsialtstichesky tid, 1968, No. 5, p. 139; Organizatsia zaraboinoi platy rabochikb SSSR: Sbornik 
normatiwnykb aktov (The Organization of the Remuneration of Blue-Collar Workers in the USSR: A 
Collection of Normative Documents), Moscow, 1965, p. 32. 


8 Borodin ef al., Trud : zaraboinaya plata rabotntkov lesnogo kboxyarstpa 1 lesozagotovok (Labor and Wages 
in Forestry and the Timber Industry), Moscow, 1967, pp. 191—94. 
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The most widespread system of remuneration for labor currently in use in 
the USSR is piece payment. Recently, over 75 percent of industrial workers 
and as much as 85 percent of construction workers were so paid.® These high 
percentages are largely the result of the still extremely high proportion of manual 
labor as well as the constant drive to increase production which existed until a 
short time ago. Although growing mechanization and automation and the stiffer 
requirements, induced by the economic reform, in respect of the quality and 
durability of industrial products have begun to reduce the proportion of piece- 
workers, it still remains over 50 percent. Also common is payment by time, which 
is on a monthly, daily or hourly basis. The tariffs for pieceworkers work out at 
about 10—15 percent higher than for timeworkers with identical qualifications. 


In the Soviet Union, workers are generally awarded bonuses for fulfilling or 
overfulfilling the production plan, reducing the prime cost of production, 
turning out first-quality goods, cutting down spoilage and saving material, 
electric power, etc. The labor laws specify that these bonuses should not amount 
to more than 20—30 percent of basic earnings.1° Prior to the wage reform, they 
accounted for a considerable proportion of basic earnings, being awarded 
mechanically as compensation for low tariff rates. Since then, however, the 
proportion has sharply decreased, in 1966 amounting to only 4.1 percent in the 
case of construction workers.11 As a result, bonuses do not have a particularly 
stimulating effect on production, and the hopes placed on them at the time of the 
economic reform have not been realized. 


There are many bonus systems in the USSR, in a number of cases several being 
in operation in a single industry. In most of them, the size of the bonus depends 
on a number of factors. Characteristic of almost all of the systems, however, are 
` frequent changes in the conditions of award. Soviet economists are displaying 
considerable inventiveness in their search for better bonus systems, but since, 
despite official assurances, such economic categories as price and profit continue 
to be limited in their effect, those presently existing lack a firm economic basis. 


Besides piece- and timework, with or without bonuses, the following modes of 
remuneration for labor exist in the USSR. First of all, there is the progressive 
piecework system, under which production above the norm is paid for at higher 
rates. Under an “indirect” piecework system, an auxiliary worker, for example, 
is paid in accordance with the results of the work performed by those whom he 
assists. A collective piecework system also exists under which a team completing 
a joint assignment is paid a lump sum which is divided up among the individual 
members according to qualifications and time worked. In the last few years, this 
system has been finding ever wider application in industry, and is being vigorously 
propounded in the country’s economic literature (when individual piecework was 
flourishing, however, it was equally vigorously condemned). Finally, there is 





® Pravda, July 30, 1967. 
10 Trudovoye pravo. .., p. 358. 
11 Prasda, July 30, 1967. s 
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another piecework system used mainly in the building industry; here, the total 
amount of work involved in a specific assignment is fixed, together with starting 
and finishing dates, and the workers paid a bonus amounting to a certain per- 
centage (0.5—1.0 in the case of construction workers) of their piecework earnings 
for each percent by which the normative time is undercut.1? 


The Soviet blue-collar worker is paid twice a month. By the fifteenth of the 
month, he receives 50 percent of his basic wage, and by the end of the month the 
rest of his earnings. At present, attempts are being made to abolish this mode of 
remuneration. The reason for this lies in the fact that, as a rule, Soviet enterprises 
do not operate at an even pace. During the last third of the month, productivity 
is almost invariably ten or more percent higher than during the first third. 
Although this is very often not the fault of the workers, some economic and even 
trade union officials reason as follows: 


After all, however well [or badly!] a worker may work during the first two 
weeks [of the month], he knows that he will receive an advance not exceeding 
50 percent of the tariff rate. Only in the second half of the month, when the rest of 
the pay adjusted for increments and deductions ıs issued, does productivity rise 


sharply.48 


The idea is to make the two payments accord with the amounts actually 
earned during the periods concerned. This was in fact tried out at enterprises in 
the Kalinin Oblast—with positive results, according to the local trade union 
council. 


Leaving aside the question of the real level of Soviet wage rates—which 
are, incidentally, the lowest in Communist-ruled Europe—one must admit that 
the present Soviet wage tariff system constitutes a considerable step forward. 


In this article, we have not discussed the system of remuneration of white- 
collar and technical workers, whose structure and practical methods of establishing 
differentials are basically different. 


F. Hajenko 





13 Trudovoye pravo..., p. 16. 
13 Trud, July 3, 1968. 
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Mennonites in the USSR 


i 
y 


Until relatively recently, mention of the Mennonites in the USSR occurred 
only rarely in the Soviet antireligious press. Such references were always of a 
decidely negative character: either Mennonite preachers were reported to have 
been brought to trial for having pursued anti-Soviet propaganda,} or ridicule was 
poured on Mennonite workers whose faith impaired their participation in ordinary 
public life; this provoked expressions of disapproval and demands for their 
“individual treatment.” 2 ` 


The impression created by these references was that the former large Men- 
' nonite communities had been dispersed and their remnants absorbed by the sect 
. nearest to them in matters of faith—namely, the Evangelical Christian Baptists. 
In 1965, however, there appeared a book by F. Fedorenko called The Sects : Their 
Faith and Their Affairs, which devoted a few pages to the Mennonites in the USSR, 
rematking that they had experienced a revival in the years beginning with 1957.3 
Two years later, in the series of popular antireligious publications entitled “Con- 
temporary Religions,” a booklet on the Mennonites was published by V. F. 
Krestyaninov, who repeated the information given by Fedorenko and in addition 
described the present situation of the Mennonites, giving details of their organi- 
zation and of the methods by which the Communist authorities are attempting to 
liquidate them. This book is interesting for the evidence it provides of the 
continuing struggle for freedom of conscience and for the picture it gives of the 
psychological struggle against religious movements.4 


* 


The Mennonites are a reformed Christian movement which originated in 1537 
in the Netherlands among the Anabaptists and Miinzerites. The name is derived 
from Menno Simons, a former Roman Catholic priest who consented to help them 
organize themselves as a religious body in the service of the world. The only 
definite survival from their Anabaptist origin is their custom of postponing 
baptism until after confession of faith; for the rest, they recognize their duty of 
fulfilling Christ’s teaching, setting an example of diligence, justice, Christian 
brotherhood and fellow-love, the unmurmuring acceptance of all difficulties and 
a complete rejection of violence. As they spread in the Netherlands and elsewhere, 
they were persecuted by the Catholic Church, and in 1540 many of them fled to 





1 Leninskaya smena, Alma-Ata, March 13, 1960, and Voeyosnychy ateist, Kiev, 1962, No. 9, p. 19. 

2 Agitator, June 13, 1961, and Nauka 1 religiya, 1963, No. 5, p. 25. 

3 F, Fedorenko, Sekty, ikh sera ı dela (Thè Sects: Their Faith and Their Affairs), Moscow, 1965, 
pp. 75—79 and 152—55. 

4 V, F. Krestyaninov, Mennonity (The Mennonites), Moscow, 1967. 
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Prussia and Poland, where they distinguished themselves by their industry and 
were granted various privileges by the Polish kings. After the partitions of Poland, 
the Mennonites once more were subjected to persecution under Frederick Wil- 
liam II at the hands of the civil authorities and the Lutheran Church. In accordance 
with a manifesto issued by Catherine I in 1763, which granted permission “to all 
foreigners entering Russia to settle in whatever provinces they may wish,” the 
Mennonites began to emigrate to Russia, the first 270 families settling on the 
country’s southern steppes in 1786. They were given very considerable privileges, 
including guarantees of their exemption from military service and of their religious 
freedom (with the exception of active proselytism). From this time on, Russia for 
the Mennonites was a “promised land,” a second homeland, to which they dis- 
played loyalty in return for the privileges accorded them. 


As a result of the disappearance of German colonies in the USSR during the 
forcible collectivization of agriculture in 1929-30 and then, during World 
War II, the imprisonment or exiling of the country’s German population, Men- 
nonite communities in the USSR ceased to exist. Individual Mennonites who still 
enjoyed their freedom attended Baptist services. 


Former members of the German colonies and their children began to return 
from prison or exile in 1957—59, and this led to a revival of the Mennonite 
communities. Preachers began to travel round the country with the object of 

‘registering and organizing the scattered members of the faith, recruiting new 
members and selecting and training new preachers. The holding of prayer meet- 
ings, baptism of converts, election of preachers and elders, etc., began to assume 
considerable proportions in some towns and villages in the Urals, Siberia and 
Kazakhstan. 


As the extent of the movement grew, propagandists of atheism were assigned 
the task of studying it. Their researches revealed ‘that, as elsewhere in the world, 
the Mennonites tend to fall into divisions, of which the most important in the 
USSR are the Staromennonitskaya tserkov (Old Mennonite Church), also known as 
the Tserkounye mennonity (Church Mennonites), and the Novomennonity (New Men- 
nonites), also known as the Mennonitskaya bratskaya obshchina or Obshchestvo men- 
nonitskogo bratstva (Society of Mennonite Brethren in Christ). In addition, there 
are smaller groups distinguished by differences of cult or organization: the 
Petersovtsy, the Yevangelicheskaya bratskaya obshchina (Society of Evangelical Breth- 
ren) founded in 1931 in the Crimea, the Bratya mennonity (Mennonite Brethren), 
who'resemble the Pyatidesyatniki (Pentecostal Brethren) in their form of service, 
the Baptist-Mennonites, the Adventist-Mennonites, the Mennontty-russelevtsy (Rus- 
selev Mennonites), whose doctrine resembles that of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, etc. 





5 See Teman van Braght, Her bloedig Tooneel of Martelaerspegel der Doopsgezinde of weerelose Christenen, 
Amsterdam, 1625; Dr. Wilhelm Mannhardt, Die Webrfreshert der Altpreusstschen Mennoniten, Marienburg, 
1863; P. J. Braun (ed.), Wer sind die Mennoniten? Zur Frage der Liquidierung des deutschen Landbesitzes in 
Russland. Eine kurze bistorische Skizze, Halbstadt, (Taurida), 1915; and Dre Mennoniten-Gemeinden in 
Russland (wabrend der Kriegs- und Revolutiongabre 1914—1920), trans. from the Dutch and supplemented, 
Heilbronn am Neckar, 1921. 
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In 1956, Dr. H. S. Bender, president of the Mennonite World Conference, 
visited the USSR. The visit, which took place during a period of relaxed pressure 
on religion, helped to promote the Mennonite revival, and secured the admission 
of Mennonite literature into the USSR from abroad. In January of the following 
year, a meeting of Mennonites in the USSR was held at the town of Solikamsk 
(Perm Oblast), where the question was raised of securing the legal recognition of 
Mennonite communities. The leaders of the meeting proposed the setting up of a 
central body to represent the entire movement in the USSR, analogous to the 
All-Union Council of Evangelical Christian Baptists. Attention, however, was 
drawn to the tendency of “illegal” Baptist communities in Kazakhstan—i.e., 
communities not represented in the All-Union Council—to join the Mennonites, 
and it appears that the Mennonites’ petition for recognition was turned down by 
the government. This may, in part, have been due to a visit paid to the USSR by 
Mr. Miller, Secretary General of the Mennonite World Conference;* other pos- 
sible reasons are the Mennonites’ uncompromising attitude to military service, 
their refusal to participate in public activities directed against religion, and their 
desire to prevent marriages between members of their creed and persons of non- 
German extraction or non-believers. 


At a Baptist congress held in 1963, Chairman of the All-Union Council Y. I. 
Zhidkov raised the question of representing the Mennonites on the Council, a 
measure which would have secured their legal recognition, but this drew a 
_ response only from some New Mennonite groups. The following year, Zhidkov 
attempted to prepare the way for associating the All-Union Council with both 

‘the main divisions of Mennonites.’ It appears from Krestyaninov’s book that no 
merger took place, and now Mennonite communities in the USSR enjoy a semi- 
legal status. 

Discussing the relative numerical strength of the various groups, Krestyaninov 
expresses the view that today the New Mennonites are in the majority: in the 
Omsk Oblast, for example, they constitute two-thirds of the total. In 1927, there 
were 5,229 Mennonites in the Siberian Krai alone, and here again the New 
Mennonites were in the majority. The total number of members of the movement 
at the present time in the Soviet Union is, of course, unknown. 


In respect of organization, all Mennonite communities, with few exceptions, 
follow the Congregationalist pattern: they reject all forms of ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, proclaim the autonomy of each community and the equality of all its 
members. Their highest organ of authority is the conference, and between meet- 
ings of the conference supreme responsibility is borne by the elders—i.e., the 
chief preachers, who are elected by the members of the community and appointed 
by the laying on of hands by the senior elder, 


In each community, therefore, the authority of the elder is absolute: nothing 
can be done without his permission, just as in the Mennonite family the authority 


€ Fedorenko, op. cit., pp. 153—54. 
7 Bratsky vesinik, 1964, No. 6, p. 43. 
8 Krestyaninov, op. ct/., p. 80. 
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of its eldest members is unlimited. Obviously, it is this patriarchal tendency that 
prompted Soviet propagandists to depict the typical head of a Mennonite family 
as a despot tyrannizing his children, who are brought up in isolation from society 
and its interests: this is the picture given in the preface to Krestyaninov’s book. 
The remarkable activity of the traveling preachers also provokes comment. In 
order to strengthen the contacts between different communities, recruit new 
members and distribute religious literature, these preachers, if they are in govern- 
ment service, make use of the opportunities provided not only by their leave but 
also on occasion by official business trips. Krestyaninov describes, for example, 
how a certain Rikhter, employed at a collective farm of the Omsk Oblast, visited 
a state farm in the Novosibirsk Oblast to “study advanced experience,” and for 
several days was engaged there in preaching.® These preachers are often equipped 
with tape recorders and recordings of sermons, amateur religious choirs and 
orchestras, foreign religious broadcasts, etc. 


Mennonite preachers devote especial attention to young people. They have 
considerable experience as educators, and are able to arouse the interest of young 
people in religious questions by organizing activities such as performance in 
choirs and orchestras, Bible classes (at which prizes are offered for knowledge 
of Scripture), dress-making and embroidery courses, etc. Young people also keep 
watch during illegal prayer meetings in the open air. Children are taught to refuse 
to join the Oktyabrata, Pioneers and Komsomol, and they are proud of being 
called upon to take an active part in prayer meetings. 


The Mennonites do not drink or smoke, and pay particular attention to bodily 
cleanliness as a symbol of spiritual purity. Their life tends to be concentrated upon 
the family, and their cultivation of reading, handicrafts, singing and other music 
serves as a protection against the distraction of political or antireligious club 
activities outside the home. The language spoken at home is usually Low German, 
and embroidered religious texts are a prominent feature in every Mennonite home. 
The Mennonites are noted for their industry and their conscientious attitude to 
the work entrusted to them at Soviet enterprises, collective and state farms. 
Often they are exemplary workers, initiate “socialist competition,” work hard to 
win the title of “brigade of Communist labor,” etc. For a long time, these qualities 
concealed from the Communist “‘activists” the fact that these people belonged to 
a religious community, for the Communists, true to the teachings of Marx, Lenin 
and Krupskaya, considered that socialist labor was in itself a sufficient guarantee 
against religious “obscurantism.” 


According to Krestyaninov, a study of Mennonite communities in Western 
Siberia revealed that most of their members are not representatives of the older 
generation (as antireligious propagandists are fond of insisting), but of the middle 
and younger generations, the older people on the average amounting to no more 
than 30 percent.?° A similar situation was noticed among Mennonite communities 





® Tbid., p. 151. 
10 Thid., p. 176. 
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at the city of Karaganda, where a good half of their members were no older than 
fifty. 


The good reputation of the Mennonites in the USSR as workers, their religious 
activity, their pronounced tendency to keep to themselves in their national and 
. family life and to pursue predominantly personal interests—these are the features 
that prompted the publication of Krestyaninov’s book. Krestyaninov makes use 
of all the devices at his disposal to strike out at the ideology and psychology of 
the Mennonites, to intimidate them with references to all the sins, real or imagined, 
of their ancestors, and so encourage them to renounce the faith of their fathers 
and voluntarily plunge into the socialist melting-pot of the nations, where they 
will be freed from national, religious and personal ideals and be filled with desire 
for a standardized happiness under Marxist-Leninist Communism. The methods 
he employs are characteristic of the attacks conducted’by the atheistic authorities 
against religious groups. The charges he levels against them are, under Soviet 
conditions, serious; that is, they are mainly of a political nature, concerning 
questions of social class, racialism and nationalism. According to him, the alien 
class character of the Mennonite movement is to be seen in the following: 


1. In contrast to the “popular reformation” of the Anabaptists and Minzerites, 
who aimed at a radical reorganization of society, the Mennonites proved to be a 
reactionary bourgeois sect which pacified the masses by preaching the idea of 
non-resistance and became merged with the capitalist system. 


: 2. On many occasions, the Mennonites settled in Russia expressed their loyalty 
to the throne, offering the Emperor gifts of money “to crush revolution [in 
Hungary in 1848] and meet the needs of war [the Crimean War].” (In return for 
‘their privileges, the Mennonites in Russia considered it their duty to help the 
country as far as they could in times of calamity. They contributed toward the 
cost of organizing first aid services and military hospitals, tended the wounded, 
provided free accommodation for wounded and medical personnel and transport 
for removing the wounded from the front lines, for troops crossing rivers, etc., 
but never bore arms themselves.)!4 


3. During the 1905 revolution, the views of the majority of Mennonites in 
Russia most closely resembled those of the “Octobrist” party, which represented 
the interests of the large landowners and promised to defend the national interests 
of minorities and of their religions, while the Mennonite leaders (says Krestyani- 
` nov) gave their support only to the Black Hundreds. Despite their refusal to enter 

government service, they sent the “Octobrist” landowner N. A. Bergman as their 
representative to the “pious, Black-Hundred-Octobrist” Third State Duma.1? 
- In fact, the Mennonites, while rejecting armed military service, did not object to 
recognition of the state authorities. For them, representation in the State Duma 
provided the only opportunity of actively preaching their religious views.) 





11 See Die Mennoniten-Gomeinden in Russland ..., and Wer sind die Mennoniten?... 
18 P, M. Friesen, Dre Alt-Evangelische Mennonitische Bruderschaft in Russland (1789—1910), Halbstadt, 
1911, p. 526, as quoted in Krestyaninov, of. sit., p. 40. 
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4. During the revolution of February 1917, the Mennonites welcomed 
Kerensky. At the congress of German colonists held at the town of Slavgorod, 
in the Altai Krai, they attempted to set up a West Siberian German republic. 
They also opposed the Bolsheviks.1§ 


5. During NEP, Mennonite “kulaks” developed a network of pseudo-coopera- 
tive associations designed to keep alive capitalist forms of management and 
production in Soviet Russia and protect the country’s German population from 
the influence of the Party and the soviets. They (it is alleged) maintained contact 
with foreign organizations, with whose aid literature was brought into the country 
which was designed to keep the “poverty-stricken Mennonite masses” enslaved 
to capitalist elements. This led to the infiltration of political moods alien to the 
socialist regime. (Here it may be remarked that the Mennonite communities 
existing in Russia before 1917 were a model of a modus vivendi between Christian 
communities and the secular authority, which allowed them the right to be a 
kind of “state within a state.” These Mennonite colonies were based on the 
principles of self-government and self-help. They had their own educational 
system, including places of higher and specialized education, their own medical, 
charitable and other institutions, and, thanks to the industry and morale of their 
members, these colonies were both highly organized and wealthy. They devoted 
their funds not only to the maintenance and development of existing colonies, but 
also to the acquisition of virgin lands in the Caucasus, Siberia and elsewhere, 
which were then distributed on an equal basis to newly-married couples with no 
tight of inheritance. As a result of their diligence and efficiency, the Mennonite 
colonies grew increasingly wealthy, owned large tracts of land and even set up 
their own industrial centers, from which the rest of the country also gained. ‘They 
were, naturally, interested in the material prosperity of their own communities 
and also of the country which had given them a home.) 


6. In 1924—25, the Mennonites managed to organize the emigration of 
several hundred Mennonite families to Canada, and those who remained were 
anxious to leave the country in their entirety. This led to international complica- 
tions, since the pretext for the emigration campaign was the infringement of their 
religious and national interests: the Mennonite press abroad spoke of religious 
persecution, Russification and Bolshevization by the Communist authorities. The 
Mennonite question began to be raised in the parliaments of several countries in 
Europe and America, and demands were made for the application of diplomatic 
sanctions to the Soviet Union for having ignored its duty to defend the religious 
freedom of its citizens. As always in such cases, the West, mindful of political or 
commercial considerations, failed to show interest in the fate of the Mennonites, 
and, as Krestyaninov remarks, “the Mennonites’ emigration adventure ended in 
complete failure.” 


7. During the forced collectivization of agriculture, opposition to this move- 
ment was put up by the “wealthy” Mennonite “upper crust.” 





13 Krestyaninoy, op. cit., p. 44. 
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8. The Mennonites are guilty of racial and nationalist tendencies. Their 
“minds are littered with the ambitions of their ancestors to achieve national self- 
limitation and isolation from surrounding nations and to emphasize their national 
superiority.” 

In addition to these charges, Krestyaninov attacks the Mennonites’ conviction 
that their industriousness is due to their religion, which enabled their ancestors 
who settled as pioneers in Poland to introduce agricultural techniques that were 
superior to those prevalent among the local population;!4 that their religious and 
patriarchal way of life enabled them to assume the role of Kultwrtrdger in the 
Russian countryside as well, by building up better-organized peasant communities 
than had ever been seen there, introducing the system of crop and bare fallow 
` rotation, raising superior breeds of livestock (Red German cattle, fine-fleeced 
sheep, etc.). 

Krestyaninov criticizes the atheist writers Reinmarus and Frizen, who main- 
tained that religion had helped the Mennonites to organize the economic life of 
their colonies. Krestyaninov’s reply to this is that a man’s religion has nothing 
to do with his work; a man is forced to work by the necessities of life. As for the 
efficiency displayed by the German colonists, this was merely a result of working 
habits which they had acquired in, and exported from, a country with a higher 
“agricultural culture.” The pastors, he wrote, present work in a “divine aspect” 
in their own interests. 


9, The Mennonites refused to accept the “national raions” and village soviets 
that were set up by the Soviet government in 1924—25 for areas with a German 
population. They did so because they feared that the Party and local government 
authorities (soviets), through the raions set up for them, would work against 
their nationality and their religion. Another reason was the reluctance of well-to- 
do Mennonites to collaborate with those of their SEEE who were 
employed agricultural laborers. 


Particularly bitter are Soviet attacks upon the insistence of Mennonites of that 
period upon their Dutch origin. Readers are reminded how in the twenties 
Mennonites, anxious to remain distinct from the rest of the population, including 
German colonists (whether Lutheran or Catholic), attempted to escape Com- 
munist influences by insisting on their Dutch extraction. According to him, they 
maintained: 

We are Dutchmen, not Germans. If you wish to carry out consistently the policy 
of the Communist Party, give us Dutch Party and governmental officials, not 

German ones,*5 


In 1925, the Mennonites addressed a memorandum to the Central Executive 
Committee and a declaration to Kalinin, which are drafted in the same spirit of 





u K, Mezynski, “O mennonitach w Polsce” (The Mennonites in Polaad), Rocznik gdañskı, No. 19/20, 
1960—61, pp. 187, 249 and 357. 

18 A, Reinmarus and G. Frizen, Pod gnefom religts (Under the Yoke of Religion), Moscow, 1931, 
pp. 1078. 
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isolation from Communist influences. These documènts are now described by 
Soviet propagandists as “impertinent” and “written in the tone of an ultimatum,” 
whereas in fact they contain demands that are normal for any national or religious 
minority living in a state ruled by law, especially in one where the Church is 
separated from the state.14 


From everything that has been said so far, it is not difficult to imagine that the 
Mennonites’ anxiety to retain their language, isolate themselves from their . 
nationally-alien surroundings and prevent the marriage of their children to non- 
Mennonites is condemned by the Soviet press as racialism.' This attracts the 
Soviets’ attention to. Mennonite centers abroad,, of which four are the most 
important—viz., the Old or Mennonite Church, the General Conference Men- 
nonite Church, the Mennonite Brethren in Christ, and the Old Order Amish. In 
‘addition, many other Mennonite organizations in the West are charged with 
conducting deliberately anti-Soviet activities; these include the Mennonite His- 
torical Association (Western Germany), the Mennonite Central Committee (USA), 
the Union of German Mennonite Communities (Prankfort-oh-Main) and the . 
European Mennonite Evangelization Committee, which has branches in the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, France and Western Germany. Mention is also made 
of a long-defunct Mennonite center at Karlsruhe, and others.17 These organiza- 
tions are accused of sending religious literature to the, USSR and of dispatching 
Mennonites as tourists for the purpose of “eroding” the USSR’s “socialist” 
society and even of carrying out espionage.*® 


Thus, small though it is, this religious and ethnical group is being subjected 
to pressure by the Soviet atheist press in the hope that it will lose that spiritual 
force which has so far held it together. Krestyaninov admits by implication that 
this force has still not been destroyed, and in his attempt to explain why the 

younger and middle-aged groups among the Mennonites are active in the prop- 
agation of their faith, he involuntarily lifts the veil that had hidden the process 
of genocide to which the German colonists in the USSR had been subjected over 
the decades: 


The middle-aged ON TOORE the Mennonites is the largest among the mass of 
believers. - 


| First of all, a considerable pait of this group of sectarians was converted to the 
Mennonite faith at an age of maturity. Here, a certain part was played by the condi- 
tions in which the German population found themselves during the years of the 
Great Fatherland War and for some time afterward. Upheavals connected with 
various kinds of limitations [and] unjustified repressions had different effects upon 
people. Some looked at things objectively, not losing their faith in people and their 
hopes of a liquidation of unjustified limitations; others were broken, acquiring a 
feeling of being doomed, of their own inferiority, loneliness and other morbid 
psychological feelings and morally depressing moods. People turned to religion as 





18 Krestyaninov, op. cit., pp. 65—66. 
17 Thid., pp. 44—47 and 52. 
18 Ibid., pp. 54—56. 
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a source [ forme] of comfort against all vicissitudes and misfortunes....The difficul- 
ties they had lived through, their moral and physical sufferings, the loss by some of 
their near and dear ones...turned some believers in this group into religious 
fanatics.1® 


We quote this passage principally to show that a Soviet writer acknowledges 
“unjustified repressions” and “‘various kinds of limitations,” which by implication 
are also ungrounded. Indeed, by implication all the “difficulties lived through,” 
the “moral and physical suffering” and the “loss by some of their near and dear 
ones” were “unjustified.” The writer, of course, does not say where the German 
population of the USSR was until 1957, but it is now general knowledge that 
they had to suffer deportation, famine, disease, the loss of relatives in prison or in 
exile, and, finally, settlement in the virgin lands, with all that this entailed. From 
this experience they emerged as determined preachers of religion, for religion had 
preserved their vital energy and given their life a meaning. 


Mennonites in the Soviet Union today are once more building model settle- 
ments and setting an example to others in the work they are given to do. The 
psychology of religion might well profit from a study of the letters, published 
from time to time in the Stuttgart periodical Volk auf dem Weg, from Germans 
who once were colonists in the USSR. These clearly refute the Communist 
assertion that religion is a-yhaven for the weak: it would be wrong to regard the 
Mennonites who have gone through the trials of religious life in the Soviet Union 
and who now distinguish themselves as workers in Soviet industry as being 
“broken.” 


Here lies the stumbling-block of Soviet antireligious theory and propaganda, 
which, faced with such resistance, resorts to accusations of various kinds such as 
those enumerated above. By these means, it is hoped to extirpate the Mennonites’ 
religious belief and with it their spiritual strength.*° But, with the help of religion, 
they have already sustained severer trials. 

N. Teodorovich 





18 Thid., p. 179. 
20 See ibid., pp. 186—209. 
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REVI EWS 


The Periodical Press 


The recent events in Czechoslovakia—the culmination of a somewhat pro- 
longed and steadily mounting crisis in a country which occupies, both geographi- 
cally and economically, a central position among the Soviet satellites—have 
occupied a particularly prominent place in the leading organs of the Soviet press. 
Nevertheless, the numerous articles and reports devoted to the subject which 
appeared in July and August were scarcely informative so far as the facts of this 
development are concerned. They maintain a particularly obvious silence on the 
reasons for the dissatisfaction of the Czechoslovak people with the regime under 
which it had been living and for its desire to free itself from this regime and 
substitute more democratic forms in all spheres of the country’s public life. These 
articles and reports are significant in that they reveal the tactics of the Soviet 
Communist Party. We are, so to speak, given a glimpse of what is going on in 
the Party’s central control point, whose task it is to regulate the course of events 
and also, to some extent, to provide a justification for them. Here, as always, the 
chorus of Soviet propaganda is conducted by the organ of the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party, Kommunist, which directly reflects the policy of 
the Politburo. : 


i ; * 

The reaction of the Soviet Communist’ Party to developments in Czecho- 
slovakia passed through a number of stages. At first, it-was, so to speak, prophy- 
lactic: articles on the subject were filled with theoretical pronouncements on the 
inadmissibility of any independent views in the countries of the socialist bloc. An 
‘example is the leading article in the first issue for July (1968, No. 10) of Kommu- 
nist, headed “The Political Leader of the People.” The title refers to the Soviet 
Communist Party, and the article may indeed be described as being devoted to 
the Party’s dictatorship. In particular, however, it deals with the subject of 
“internationalism,” to which Soviet Party propaganda has recently been paying 
especial attention with the object of closing the ranks within the socialist camp. 
Undoubtedly well informed on the intellectual ferment under way in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Soviet Politburo, through its mouthpiece Kommunist, issued the 
warning: 

Historical experience has also shown that ot every political party of the working 
class can ensure its victory. The social-democratic parties that sprang up in the 
countries of Western Europe during the last three decades of the last century failed 
to bring the working class to victory because they gradually fell a prey to reformism 
[and] began calling, not for a struggle, but for conciliation, between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie (Kommunist, 1968, No. 10, page 4). 


The article goes on to censure reformism, which had begun to manifest itself 
in Czechoslovakia: 


History has completely demonstrated the fruitlessness of the reformist path. 

` On the other hand, in all those countries where the Communist parties succeeded 

in rallying around themselves the majority of the working class and [all] workers 

[and] establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat, the political and economic 

hegemony of the bourgeoisie came to an end, and the peoples of these countries, 

` under the leadership of the MeexistLeninist parties, began on the actual business of 
building a new society (page 5). 


It emphasizes that the Party leaders in the socialist countries must indefatigably 

_ enhance the leading role of the Party in economic and cultural “construction” 

and in the political and intellectual life of society. Diplomatically, some encourag- 

. ing remarks are made about some parties, including the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia: 


In some countries, which entered upon the road to socialism under different 
historical’ conditions (Bulgaria, the German Democratic Republic, the Polish 
People’s Republic [and] the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic), a different situation 
arose. Here, governmental blocs composed of Communists and other political 
parties proved to be stable. This was because, despite the difference of conditions, 
these blocs in all the socialist countries were founded on she tdea of a class alliance 

` of the proletariat with semi-proletarian and non-proletarian strata of workers for the 
purpose of building socialism and Communism... (Page 9.) 


l Significant is the warning: 


Among parties which constitute the people’s (national) front in the socialist 
countries, there can be no competition in the sense of a struggle for power (page 10). 


The same prophylactic trend may be seen in another long article, “The 
Building of Communism and the Tasks of the Sociál Sciences,” by P. Demichev, 
the Party’s ideological chief. Demichev warns of the dangers of revisionism 
resulting from “leftist” liberal tendencies: 


A characteristic trait of modern revisionism is that in many cases the “leftists,” 
not only in fact but even in their arguments and the formulation of their initial 
theses, not only join hands with the rightists, but often are simply indistinguishable 
from them. Thus, anti-Sovietism, slandering of the USSR [and] the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, constitutes the common platform of all revisionists 
and unites them with the professional anti-Communists (page 18). 


' After devoting several pages to a development of this somewhat dubious 
assertion, Demichev proceeds to lay his cards upon the table: 


The reaction in the West to the latest events in Cesctioslovslas shows that our 
enemies are directly interested in opposing the working class to the intelligentsia, 
in dividing the working class from people engaged in mental work. It is quite 
understandable: the bourgeoisie would like to destroy the moral and political 
unity of the peoples of the socialist countries (page 26). 
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Demichev is especially violent in his attacks upon democracy, which he 
ironically terms “liberalization.” In this connection, he writes: “We remember 
‘how, during the events of 1956 in Hungary, counterrevolution, under these 
slogans, inflicted bloody punishment upon the Communists” (page 27). 


Bearing in mind the importance of the national question in the recent develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia, Demichev deals witk this subject too, advancing a point 
hitherto unprecedented in Communist propaganda: 


The present period of the transition from capitalism to socialism has become a 
period of the awakening and formation of new nations, not only in tne countries 
liberating themselves from the yoke of imperialism, but also—on a new social 
basis—in the countries that have entered upon the path of socialism (page 28). 


x 


The second phase in the attitude to developments in Czechoslovakia is 
marked by an abandonment of theoretical reasoning for attempts at a formal 
legitimation of the forthcoming events. That these events were planned well 
before is evidenced by a statement made by Kosygin at a press conference in 
Stockholm—namely, that the Soviet Union intended to carry out its “‘obliga- 
tions.” 

The eleventh issue for this year of Kommunist opens with the text of the 
resolution adopted by a plenary session of the Soviet Party Central Committee 
on July 17, “On the Results of the Meeting in Warsaw of Delegations from the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of the Socialist Countries.” The countries 
concerned were, as reported at the time, Bulgaria, Hungary, Eastern Germany, 
Poland and the USSR: that is, Czechoslovakia was not represented. Nevertheless, 
the meeting, which took place July 14—15, decided on the “necessity of a deter- 
mined struggle for the cause of socialism in Czechoslovakia.” This is followed by 
the text of the letter addressed by the Warsaw meeting to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, which contains a clear indication of 
the events that were to follow: 


At the same time, we cannot agree that hostile forces should force your country 
from the road to-socialism and create the danger of wrenching Czechoslovakia from 
the socialist commonwealth. This is no longer exclusively your affair. It is the 
common concern of all Communist and workers’ parties and states united by 
alliance, collaboration and friendship (Kommunist, 1968, No. 11, page 4). 


The formal pretext given is the Warsaw Pact, which “guarantees peace and 
security in Europe.” The letter sharply condemns the social-democzatic organi- 
zations which had arisen in Czechoslovakia: 


The social democrats are working determinedly for the creation of a party of 
their own; they are organizing underground committees, they are trying to split the 
workers’ movement in Czechoslovakia and assume leadership of the country in 
order to re-establish a bourgeois regime. Antisocialist and revisionist forces have 
seized control of the press, radio and televisicn and turned them into a tribune for 
attacking the Communist Party, disorienting the working class and all workers, un- 
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leashing antisocialist demagogy [and] undermining the friendly relations between 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and other socialist countries (page 5). 


It goes without saying that the letter also contains violent attacks upon the 
.political platform known as the “Two Thousand Words,” which indicated 
measures for resisting the dictatorship. 


Fully aware of the tremendous importance for the Czechoslovak crisis of the 
problem of an economy subjected to Communist requirements, the editors of 
Kommunist published in this issue a leading article entitled “The Economy: The 
Vital Link in the Struggle for Communism.” This deals exclusively with the 
economic reforms in progress in the USSR, but the important point here is that 
the article presents these reforms as constituting the best possible course of 
economic policy, the only possible course which guarantees economic progress 
and at the same time solves the country’s most important social, political, ideo- 
logical and educational “tasks.” 

This leader is followed by a contribution from P. Mstislavsky entitled, “The 
Fundamental Economic Law of a Socialist Society,” the central point of which 
is the following: 

Socialism puts an end to the private ownership of the means of production, 
to the subjection of production to capitalist gains, What now becomes the main and 
decisive relation, the axis about which all economic life under socialism revolves? 
From the theory of scientific Communism and the experience of socialist construc- 
tion the conclusion may be drawn that this axis is the relation between labor and the 
welfare of the people, the all-round development of the personality (page 22). 


This in turn is followed by an article by V. Fedinin on “The Economic 
Reform and Ideological and Educational Work.” Then come S. Yampolsky’s 
“Technical Progress under the Economic Reform” and D. Gvishiani’s “Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation in the Service of Communist Construction.” Although 
all these contributions are based on data taken from the Soviet economy, they 
all, in the main, deal with “social and economic problems of Communist construc- 
tion” and to this extent may be regarded as recommendations for the Communists 
of Czechoslovakia in their practical work. 


* 


The twelfth issue of Kommunist virtually marks the opening of the third 
phase in the Soviet Communist Party’s reaction to developments in Czecho- 
slovakia. Immediately after a resolution adopted by the Party Central Committee 
“On Preparations for the Centenary of the Birth of Vladimir Ilich Lenin,” it 
publishes the text of the “Declaration of Communist and Workers’ Parties of the 
Socialist Countries” issued by the representatives of these parties at the meeting 
in Bratislava on August 3. On this occasion, Czechoslovakia took part, her 
Communist Party being represented by A. Dubček, O. Cernik, J. Smrkovsky, 
V. Bilak and J. Lenart, while, as the Declaration put it, “President of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic L. Svoboda was also present.” This Declaration, signed, 
among others, by the leaders of Czechoslovakia, was designed to legitimate the 
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crushing of revisionism within the Czechoslovak Communist Party—if necessary, 
by an invasion of the.country by the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact. For example, 
the following passage: 


On the basis of historical experience, the fraternal parties are convinced that 
it is possible to advance along the road to socialism and Communism only by 
adhering strictly and consistently to the general laws governing the construction 
of a socialist society and, in the first place, by strengthening the leading role of the 
working class and its vanguard, the Communist parties (Kommunist, 1968, No. 12, 


page 16). 
The next point: 

Unshakeable fidelity to Marxism-Leninism, the education of the masses of the 
people in the spirit of the ideas of socialism [and] proletarian internationalism, an 
implacable struggle against bourgeois ideology, against all antisocialist forces 
[—these] are a guarantee of success in strengthening the positions of socialism and 
confounding the intrigues of imperialism (page 17). 


And finally the most important point: , 


The present situation demands of us unabating effort to enhance the defensive 
capacity of each socialist state and of the entire socialist commonwealth, to streng- 
then political and military cooperation within the Warsaw Pact CapaniaHon (page 
19). - 

It is worth noting that this Declaration i is placed before a brief report of a 
meeting of the Soviet Party Central Committee Politburo which considered: the 

“results” of the meeting at Cierna and the conference at Bratislava. Here we 
are told: 
The Politburo... notes that the meeting which took place between the Politburo 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechaslovakia was 
timely and has great importance for the future development and strengthening of 
relations between the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, 
between the USSR and the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic (page 20). 


Having begun the campaign against freedom of though: in Czechoslovakia 
by ‘appealing to “internationalism,” Kommunist returns to zhis slogan by way 
of conclusion. The issue containing the documents just discussed follows them 
up with an editorial entitled “Proletarian Internationalism [is] the Banner of the 
International Communist Movement.” The first of the conclusions but forward 
in this articles reads as follows: . 

To be true to the banner of proletarian internationalism means to fight consistently 
for Marxism and Leninism, to defend the unity ‘and solidarity of the international 

Communist and workers’ movement, to strengthen the po itical, economic and 

defensive power of the countries of the socialist commonwealth, to work for unity 

and solidarity with all anti-imperialist forces (page 30). 


” Thus, the use of military force to crush a nation’s protests is presented as the 
ce . . . . . . s 3 
historical mission of the builders of a Communist society. ` A. Gayev 
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Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: 


“ARABIC REVIEW, No. 18, 1967, 64 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 


This issue contains the following. “New Soviet 
Traditions, Customs and Rites,” by Suleyman 
Tekiner (Derg, No. 51, 1968); ‘National Libera- 
tion Movements,” by Shamsuddin Atabek; 
“Russia and the Third World,” by Charles 
McLane (Studies on the Soviet Union, New Senes, 
Vol. VI, No 3, 1967), and an “Analysis of 
Important Developments in the Soviet Union.” 


* 


/ : 
PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 14, 
1967, 96 pp. (In French ) 


This issue contains the following (with original 
titles and indications of source): “The Fulfillment 
of the 1919 Party Program: Utopia and Reality,” 
by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov (Studies on the 
Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. VI, No. 3); “The 
Cultural Revolution ın China,” by Boris Litvinov, 
“Soviet Policy Toward the Arab East,” by Süley- 
man Tekiner (Bulletin, 1968, No. 3); “Alternatives 
in Current Soviet Economic Policy,” by K. A. 
Krylov; “The Reform of Wholesale Prices,” by 
R. Zybenko (Bulletin, 1967, No. 11); “Post- 
Congress Developmental Trends in Soviet Histor- 
ical Science,” by P. Urban (Bulletin, 1967, No. 2); 
“An International Symposium on ‘Dualectics and 
Modern Natural Sciences,” by Alexander Vardy; 
portraits of Yevgeny Yevtushenko and Aleksander 
Tvardovsky, by I. Bushman; and reviews by 

“R. Zybenko, of S. Swianiewicz’s Forced Labor and 

Economic Development: An Enquiry into the Ex- 
perience of Soviet Industrialzation, and of Oskar 
Lange’s Wstep do cybernetyks ekonomiczne (An 
Introduction to Economic Cybernetics), and by 
Dr. E. Kirtmal, of Vol. I of P. A. Zurayev’s 
Severnye irantsy Vostochnoi Yevropy 1: Severnogo 
Kavkaza (The North Iranians of Eastern Europe 
and the Northern Caucasus). 


* 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No 17, 1968, 155 pp. 
(In Russian.) 


‘This issue contains the following: “The Pace of 
Economic Development [in the Soviet Union],” 


by A. I. Poplurko; “Russian Nationalism in Soviet 
Literature,” by L. I Barat; “Blood Transfusion in 
Pre-Revolutionary Russia and in the USSR,” by 
P. S. Shidlovsky ; “Communist Morals and Soviet 
Society: A Hustorical Survey,” by N. A. Teo- 


- dorovich; and a chronicle of events for the period 


February — April, 1968. 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 18, 1968, 107 pp. 
(in Russian.) 


This issue contains the following. “The Crisis 
of Marxist Prognostication in the USSR,” by 
Yury Marin; “The State Structure of the Soviet 
Central Asian Republics and Kazakhstan,” by 
Tamurbek Davletshin; “The Soviet Wage System,” 
by Fedor Hayenko; “Soviet Population Changes 
Over Fifty Years,” by Yury Mironenko; ‘The 
Problem of [Soviet] Cultural Relations With 
Foreign Countries,” by Bayram Riza; a chronicle 
of religious events; and a general chronicle of 
events for May and June, 1968. 


RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: YEZHE- 
MESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian), and 
RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER 
UdSSR : EIN MONATLICHER UBERBLICK 
(in German), issues 5—8 (March—June, 1968). 
Contents 


No 5 (Russian 9 pp., German 13 pp.) Statistics 


- on religious affiliation and religious persecution 


in the USSR. 


No. 6 (Russian 11 pp , German 13 pp.) A brief 
note on the letter of Archbishop Yermogen 
(Golubev) to Patriarch Aleksii; and Soviet athcist 
press statements on the Jewish religion. 


No 7 (Russian 12 pp, German 13 pp) A 
concise history of the Svyato-Troitse-Sergiyeva 
Lavra monastery ın Zagorsk; and information on 
new Soviet antireligious propaganda tactics. 

No 8 (Russian 11 pp., German 11 pp.) A short 
survey of declarations of human rights; and 


examples of the suppression of religious freedom 
in the USSR. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


- August 1968 


The event which dominated all others during the month of August was the military 
occupation of, the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic by forces of five “fraternal” socialist 
powers. The September issue of the Bulletin contained an ed.torial comment on this 
event; below we offer a brief survey of the period immediately preceding. 


The occupation of Czechoslovakia was carried out after many weeks of careful 
preparation. Not even the operations of World War Il were prepared with such care 
by the Soviet civil and military leaders. While the beginning of these preparations may 
be traced back to the beginning of May, when Marshal I. Yakubovsky, Commander in 
Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces, informed the Czechoslovak government of the intention 
to carry out staff maneuvers on its territory, the decision to occupy the country was, it 
may be assumed, not taken until the beginning of August, after the conferences at 
Cierna and Bratislava. 

From the very beginning, the operation was apparently conceived as a probability to 
which, sooner or later, recourse would “have” to be taken; but the hurried nature of the 
final exercises carried out, in the form of additional maneuvers, by communications units 
on Polish, East German, Hungarian and Soviet territory bordering on Czechoslovakia 
indicates that orders to be prepared to carry out the occupation during the second half 
of August were received by the military command only in the early part of that month 
(not later than August 11, the day on which the “Neman” maneuvers probably came 
to an end and the additional maneuvers began). 

For two months before the occupation, a series of maneuvers took place which were 
designed to exercise mounting pressure upon the Czechoslovak government and 
population: 

1. From June 20 nominally until June 30—in fact until July 12—there took place 
‘ the staff maneuvers announced by Yakubovsky in May, in which staff and other units 
of the USSR, Poland, Eastern Germany and Hungary took part. One object of the 
maneuvers, as transpired later, was to demonstrate the inadequate protection by Czech 
troops of the border between Bohemia and the “revanchist” Federal Republic of 
Germany. In addition to staff and communications units and administrative troops, as 
many as 27,000 Soviet troops alone, 4,500 vehicles, two air squadrons and a number of 
Soviet officers sufficient to man the staffs of two field armies took part. 

Naturally, this outlay was inadequate for the occupation of a country with twelve 
million inhabitants; on the other hand, it was more than enough for a three-week study 
of the terrain to be occupied, including the state of the roads and airfields, centers of 
radio communications, etc. Protracted as they were until July 12, these maneuvers were 
a general rehearsal for the occupation and the concomitant task of quartering the 
occupying forces. 


2. From July 7 to July 18, naval units of the USSR, Poland and Eastern Germany 
took part in the “Sever” maneuvers in the Baltic Sea, which distracted attention from 
the situation in Czechoslovakia. 
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3. Soon after, on July 23—i.e., immediately before the meeting at Čierna, the Soviet 
press announced the beginning of large-scale maneuvers by troops of the Soviet rear 
services from the Baltic to the Western Ukraine, in which reservists ın the western 
frontier zones were called up from agricultural work and kolkhoz automobiles, bull- 
dozers and trucks were mobilized. These maneuvers, known as “Neman,” lasted until 
August 10 or 11; they not only constituted a test mobilization, but also provided a 
screen for troop movements and concentrations and an opportunity for bringing units 
up to full strength for the forthcoming operation. 


On July 30, East German and Polish troops and Soviet troops of occupation in 
these two countries joined the maneuvers. Establishing a southward-facing front in 
Saxony and Thuringia, they avoided (according to West German sources) concentrating 
in the bulge of the Thuringian Forest in order not to attract the attention of NATO. 


4. At about the same time, from July 25 to 31, Soviet air defense troops were 
engaged in the maneuvers known as “Nebesny shchit,” which were designed to test air 
defenses. in the western frontier zone of the USSR, including radio communications, 
tadar warning systems and all-weather fighter-interceptors. According to subsequent 
interpretations in the West German press, the intention was to cover up movements to 
replenish these services in Poland and Eastern Germany. In any case, it is reported that 
during this period airfields in the southern part of Eastern Germany were filled with 
aircraft, and that lively radiocommunication activity made it difficult for Western 
observers to establish the disposition and numerical strength of Warsaw Pact troops 
occupying initial positions on the Czech frontier. 


5. The “Neman” maneuver came to an end on August 10 or 11. Between August 11 
and 20, communications units of the East German, Polish and Soviet armies were 
engaged in maneuvers in the southern regions of Eastern Germany and Poland and 
western regions of the Ukraine. 

Between August 15 and 20, Soviet and Hungarian communications troops conducted 
exercises on Hungarian territory. 


6. On August 13, the final check began, tours of inspection being made by senior 
officers of the various services, including the Soviet Minister of Defense, Marshal 
Grechko, the head of the Central Political Department of the Soviet Army and Navy, 
General of the Army A. A. Yepishev, the Chief of the General Staff of the Warsaw Pact 
forces, General S. Shtemenko, and the Polish Deputy Defense Minister and Chief of the 
Polish General Staff, General Bolestaw Chocha. Those who took part in the ensuing 
consultations included Yakubovsky, the commander of the Soviet group of forces in 
Eastern Germany, Marshal P. Koshevoi, the East German Minister of Defense, General 
of the Army Karl-Heinz Hoffmann, Polish Defense Minister General T. Tuszapski 
and the first deputy head of the Central Political Department of the Polish Army, 
General J. Czapla. 

During the night of August 20, troops of the USSR, Poland, Eastern Germany and a 
Bulgarian regiment crossed the borders of Czechoslovakia. The main force was made up 
of two Soviet armies, of which one—the First Guards Army, composed of four Soviet 
and one East German division—moved from Saxony in the direction of Plzen (Pilsen) 
and Ceské Budejovice (Budweis) in order to cut off the country’s only direct contact 
with the Western world—i.e., the Bavarian frontier, while the other—the Twentieth 
Guards Army, composed of five Soviet and one East German division—advanced from 
Saxony in the direction of Prague. At five points on the Silesian border, four Polish 
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divisions entered in the direction of Gottwaldov, Olomouc (Olmiitz), Pardubice 
(Pardubitz) and Prague, and five Soviet divisions proceeded to occupy eastern Slovakia. 
From the south, two Hungarian divisions, units of four Soviet divisions and.a-rein- 
forced Bulgarian regiment crossed the Hungarian frontier between Košice (Kaschau) 
and Bratislava (Pressburg). In addition, twenty air regiments were sent in from the 
Twenty-fourth Soviet Air Fleet, permanently stationed in Eastern Germany. Altogether, 
some 350,000 men and 3,500 tanks took part in the operation (sixteen Soviet, four 
Polish, two East German and two Hungarian divisions). 


According to the latest reports, the headquarters of the occupying forces are located 
as follows: the headquarters of the supreme commander, Generel of the Army Ivan 
Pavlovsky, and of the Soviet Twentieth Guards Army are in Prague; that of the Soviet _ 
First Guards Tank Army near Pilsen; that of the Polish army at Königgråtz; and a 
joint army headquarters at Olmiitz. (See Krasnaya zvezda, July—August, 1968; Archiv 
der Gegenwart, Siegler.and Co. KG, Bonn—Vienna—Zurich, August 20—31, 1968, pp. 
14126 and 1412829; and Webrpohtische Informationen, E Edition, Bonn, 1968, Nos. 35 
and 36.) 


The Soviet armed forces may be ead to have_had an opportunity of practicing a 
large-scale operation with allied forces, which must have been a valuable experience. 
The fact that all these complicated manuevers—some of which were on an unprecedented 
scale—and then the occupation—an operation which must have been a load for the 
Soviet economy—pursued but one object—that of putting a stop to the revisionist 
experiment of the Czechoslovak Communists—bears witness to the instability of the 
Communist regime in the countries of the Warsaw Pact. N. G. 


* 


The reaction of Krasnaya zvezda, central organ of the Ministry of Defense of the 
USSR, to the intervention in Czechoslovakia by five powers of the Warsi Pact was 
as follows. 


On August 21, the fitst day af the intervention, the paper contained merely an 
official TASS announcement that Soviet, Bulgarian, Hungarian, East German and 
Polish troops had entered Czechoslovak territory, and that this wes due to the threat to 
the country’s socialist regime posed by “the forces of counterrevolution, which have 
allied themselves with external forces hostile to socialism.” 

On August 22, the paper published a TASS report on the situation in Czechoslova- 
kia, an anonymous “appeal from a group of members of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, the government and National Assembly of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic” to the population of the country, offering a justi- 
fication of the act of intervention, and a brief report of President Svoboda’s appeal to 
the people to remain calm. 

On August 23, in addition to the latest TASS report, the paper reprinted an article 
that had appeared in Pravda the day before, entitled “The Defense of Socialism is a 
Supreme Duty.” This was a lengthy explanation of the reasons for the intervention. 
In the same issue, Krasnaya zvezda published its first editorial on the subject. This was 
based entirely on the announcement and reports issued by TASS, and contained nothing 
that could be construed as the opinion of the editors. This and the fact that the editorial 
did not appear until three days after the intervention indicates that the paper was 
unprepared for the course of events. In the same issue again, there appeared the first 
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report from the paper’s own correspondents about the presence of Soviet troops in 
Czechoslovakia. After this, reports from correspondents on the spot began to appear 
every day. 


Se 


A noticeable feature of these reports was that they, too, lacked any individual touch. 
Being based on outright falsehoods or at best half-truths, they merely expanded the 
official version put out by TASS on the first day. In particular, they contained no hint 
that the disturbances in Prague, Bratislava and other cities were due to the intervention 
itself; instead, the impression was conveyed that the disturbances were the work of 
“counterrevolution” which had begun long before the invasion. Here is an example: 


“Why are you here?” —This is the most frequent question put by counterrevolutionary elements 
to Soviet officers and soldiers. And the best answer to it is supplied by the situation which greeted 
out mer on entering the country: on the one hand, [there are] the outrages committed by [the 

‘forces of] unbridled counterrevolution appealing to uninhibited nationalism and imperialist 
reaction, and, on the other, healthy socialist forces which under the “democracy” so insistently 
proclaimed tn Czechoslovakia ın recent weeks had been deprived even of the opportunity of standing 
up for themselves (Krasnaya zvezda, August 24, 1968). 


Even the embarrassment shown by the Czechoslovak population at the appearance 
of allied tanks is attributed by the newpaper’s correspondents to the“counterrevolution” : 


One cannot help noticing that many inhabitants of Prague have been frightened and tertouzed 
by counterrevolutionary elements, which for several months had met with no opposition (sbrd.). 


In these reports, the “counterrevolution” was for the most part represented in the 
form of small but active groups of ‘ ‘suspicious-looking young ruffians [wolodchiki]” or 
“well-dressed youths,” who are contrasted with “simple people” from among the 
masses, “working Prague,” who are described as having welcomed the entry of allied 
troops into their country. 


An example of outright falsehood: it is a recorded fact that on the first day of the 
intervention Soviet tanks in Prague opened fire over the heads of the crowds standing 
in their way, and it is also known that some persons lost their lives; the newspaper, 
however, presented the situation otherwise: “In a number of districts of the city, the 
provocateurs went so far as to use... tape recordings of firing in order to cause panic” 
(Krasnaya zvezda, August 23, 1968). 


There ate, however, Soviet citizens who witnessed these events—namely, the 
officers and men whose lot it was to carry out the intervention. Confronted, face to face, 
with Czechoslovak citizens, these men will also have been confronted with the facts. 
Sooner or later, they will return home, and one asks oneself how they will then react 
to’ statements of the Soviet press,.and, indeed, how they will react to the situation in 
which they found and find themselves. P.K. 


* 


-Since the occupation of Czechoslovakià, Soviet propaganda has been maintaining 
that the operation was necessary to defend socialism from “counterrevolution” and 
“Western imperialism.” Another device employed by the Soviet press to defend the 
honor of the USSR consists in repeated reminders of the part played by the Soviet 
Union in the liberation of Czechoslovakia during World War IL and references to 
the Czechs’ “ingratitude.” _ 
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On September 3, Jzvestia published an article by Marshal 1. Koney which describes 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia in 1944—45, stressing the role of the Soviet Army. 
Konev remarks that “true patriots among the Czechs and Slovaks gathered under our 
sacred banner, [for] they knew that no one but the country of the Soviets could bring 
them freedom.” He mentions details of the fighting in which Czechoslovak and Soviet 
troops were involved against the German armies, and asks: 


Is this remembered today by those who on the Staré Mesto Square in Prague painted fascist 
swastikas over the red five-pointed stars? What, for example, would Senior Lieutenant Otakar 
Jaroš, who died a hero’s death for your future, have to say about it? He was the first Czech to be 
awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 


Konev tells his readers repeatedly that Czechoslovak youth has forgotten its debts 
to the USSR, and emphasizes that in 1944—45 Soviet soldiers shed blooc for Czecho- 
slovakia’s freedom. Addressing Czechoslovak youth, he asks: “But do you know how 
many of our soldiers fell here? Do you think that they wanted to die during the last few 
days of this long and difficult war?” Konev lays the blame for this situatior on the older 
generation of Czechs and Slovaks, who, he says, have told the younger generatior. 
nothing about the past, even though Ludvik Svoboda himself once wrote: “It is 
dreadful to think what would have happened to us if the Soviet Army had not routed 
Hitler’s armies and brought us freedom.” 

It is, of course, very unlikely that Konev’s article will evoke any feeling of remorse 
among the Czechoslovaks, for while they know the history of their own country and o7 
World War II, they are convinced that the Soviet Union cannot morally justify its 
action in occupying their country. Indeed, the article is probably not meant for them, 
but rather for the Soviet reader. Its purpose is to work upon the emotions of Soviez 
citizens by persuading them that the Soviet army waged a “disinterested” struggle for 
the freedom and happiness of the Czechoslovak people, who displayed only “‘selfishness 
and ingratitude” in return. In view of the Soviet population’s inadequate knowledge oz 
the economic and social history of Czechoslovakia over the past twenty years, it is not 
impossible that Konev’s article and others like ıt will produce the impression the Soviet 
Party leaders are striving to achieve among readers in the USSR. ALG. 


t 
* 


Since the yearly consumption of cereal products per head of the Soviet population 
is equivalent to 156 kilograms of grain, the country’s output of cereals must increase 
yearly by 29 million tons in order to satisfy the needs of the growing population (E kono- 
mika selskogo khozyaistva, 1967, No. 6, p. 35). In 1966, the total grain harvest in the USSR 
amounted to 170 million tons (SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 godu : Kratky statistichesky sbornik 
[The USSR in Figures in 1967: A Concise Statistical Compilation], Moscow, 1968, 
p. 72). This was equivalent to a grain yield of 720 kilograms per head of the population, 
which is considered to be the norm. According to the same source, the grain harvest fell 
in 1967 to 147,600,000 tons, as a result of which the USSR was obliged to resort to grain 
purchases from abroad. 

With regard to this year’s grain harvest, the Soviet press has so far provided no 
precise information. In a number of grain-growing regions, this year’s weather has 
been unfavorable. In the Ukraine, temperatuzes of 30°C accelerated the ripening 
process, but when harvesting began the temperature fell and rain set in. In many areas 
of the Saratov Oblast, wind and heavy rain tangled overgrown crops or ‘aid them flat. 
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In the Kuban, the weather has been changeable, while crops in a number of areas in 
Belorussia have suffered from drought, as a result of which the prospects of a good 
harvest of winter rye and of spring crops are small. 


During August, reports began to appear in the Soviet press that collective and state 
farms are selling grain to the state in quantities exceeding not only the state plan but 
even their own “obligations” (zvestia, August 8, and Se/skaya zhizn, August 9, 1968). 
These reports attract attention in the light of previous developments: in March 1965, 
the Party Central Committee condemned such practices, usual under Khrushchev, 
because they undermined the economic foundation of collective and state farms, and 
these farms were given fixed norms, valid for five years, for the sale of grain to the state. 
The violation ot this arrangement, now, with the encouragement of the press, indicates 
that the Soviet leaders are uncertain of this year’s harvest. It is bound to reduce the 
amount of grain available to collective farmers as payment for work-day units (érudodnt) 
and also the stocks of cattle fodder on collective and state farms; and it is not impossible 
that some farms will be left without grain for seed. J. K. 


* 


On peake 5, Sovetskaya kultura published a short article by T. Khrennikov, 
first secretary of the board of the Union of Composers of the USSR, drawing attention 
to the importance of “aesthetic education” in general-education schools, In somewhat 
conversational tones, Khrennikov expresses his misgivings over the fact that “‘cases 
occur in which the teacher himself has no musical education—not only that, he is not 
very fond of music and nevertheless teaches music—he has to, because he is instructed 
to do so by an order of the school director.” 


These remarks are interesting as demonstrating the inconsistency of Soviet “cultural 
policy.” On the one hand, the USSR achieves brilliant successes at international per- 
formers’ competitions, thus creating the impression abroad that it has an abundance of 
highly-trained musicians; on the other hand, the Soviet press not infrequently draws 
attention to the chronic lack of qualified teachers of music in the country’s general- 
education schools. It should be added that the cases to which Khrennikov refers apply 
to schools in the big cities: in rural areas, the teaching of music is in a much sorrier 
plight. In this connection, the reader may be reminded of the fact, already mentioned 
in the Bulletin (1968, No. 9, p. 35), that there are no fewer than eight a i 
Soviet teachers on the staff of the Cairo Conservatory. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


| i August 1968 


Japanese Communist Party delegation led by 
Member of Party Central Committee’s Secre- 


_tariat and Permanent Bureau of its Pesan 
_ Hakamada arrives ın Moscow. 
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Announcement that delegation of Italian 
Communist Party press workers has been in 
USSR for three weeks on a tour of information 


in response to an invitation by the newspaper , 


Pravda, 


International conference on the physics of 
plasma and controlled the:monuclear fusion, 
convened by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and attended by approximately 400 
scientists from 19 countries, begins in the 
Siberian Department of the Academy of 
Sciences at Novosibirsk. 


Publication of Party Central Committee’s 
greetings to Eighth Congress of Ecuadorian 
Communist Party. ` 

Announcement of approval of draft of 

overall development plan for Moldavian 
capital Kishinev. 
Publication of joint communiqué on meeting 
between Party Central Committee Politburo 
and Presidium of Central Committee of Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party at Cierna-nad-Tissou, 
July 29— August 1. USSR was represented by 
Party Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev, Polit- 
buro members A. N. Kosygin, N. V. Pod- 
gorny, M. A. Suslov, A. N. Shelepin, P. Y. 
Shelest, K. T. Mazurov, A. J. Pelše and 
G. I. Voronov and candidate members 
P. N. Demichev and P. M. Masherov, and 
Party Central Committee Secretaries K. F. Ka- 
tushev and B. N. Ponomarev. Purpose of 
meeting was to “seek ways of further develop- 
ing and strengthening friendly relations based 
on prinaples of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism.” Opinions on 
questions of mutual interest were exchanged, 
a3 well as information on domestic situations. 
Both delegations approached Central Com- 
mittees of Communist and workers’ parties 
of Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary and 
Bulgaria with proposal to hold multilateral 
mecting in Bratislava on August 3. 


Party delegation consisting of Brezhnev, 
Kosygin, Podgorny, Suslov, Shelest, Katushev 
and Ponomarev arrives in Bratislava for con- 
ference with Czechoslovak, East German, 
Polish, Hungarian and Bulgarian colleagues. 

Announcement that all-Union seminar for 
deputy heads and consultants of “houses of 
political education”? of Union-republic Party 
central "committees and ‘krai, oblast and city 
Party committees has come to an end. Lectures 
and talks were delivered on current problems 
of Marxist-Leninist theory, the Party’s do- 
mestic and foreign policies and the tdeological 
work of Party organizations under current 
conditions, attention being concentrated on 
questions of perfecting working methods, 
enhancing Party propaganda and intensifying 
the fight against bourgeois ideology. 

Thirteenth International Entomological Cor- 
gress, with approximately 4,000 participants 
from over 70 countries, opened in Moscow by 
Corresponding Member of Academy, of 
Sciences G. Y. Bey-Biyenko. Areas of dis- 
cussion will include genetics, cytology, ecology 
and the conservation of natural resources. 
Conference of Soviet, Czechoslovak, East 
German, Polish, ‘Hungarian and Bulgaran 
Communist Party representatives ends in 
Bratislava with adoption of joint statement. 

' Death of Marshal of the Soviet Unicn 
K. K. Rokossovsky. 

Announcement that Party ‘Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers have adopted 
resolution on measures to improve the health 
service and develop medical science in the 


~ USSR. 


Railroad Worker’s Day. 


i Publication of joint declaration adopted at 
Bratislava conference, which describes the 


defense of socialist achievements as the 


“common international duty of all socialist 
countries,” and maintains that progress toward 
socialism and Communism 1s impossible 
without strengthening the leading role of the 
working class and its vanguard, the Com- 
munist parties. 


Soviet-Ceylonese trade agreement for 19694 
70 signed in Colombo. Soviet exparts are to 
include machinery and rolled iron and steel. 

Announcement that Swedish air force unit 
is to visit the USSR in August ın reciprocation 
of a Soviet visit in August 1967. 


5 Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
- Bratislava conference. 


Foreign Trade Minister N. S.  Patolichev 


arrives in London to open second Soviet 


trade exhibition, / 


6 Party Central Committee Secretary K. F. Ka- 
tushev receives delegation from Vietnamese- 
Soviet Friendship Society led by Deputy 
Minister of Heavy Industry Vu Anem, who 
has taken part in Soviet-Vietnamese friendship 


month, Deputy head of department of Party, 


Central Committee G. A. Kiselev and Deputy 
Presidium Chairman of Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries N. A. Pankov are 
participants in ensuing discussion. 


Publication of statement by Party Central 
Committee Politburo describing Cierna meet- 
ing as “timely” and “of great importance for 
the further development and strengthening of 
relations between the Soviet and Czech Com- 
munist Parties and between the USSR and the 
CSSR,” and declaration adopted at Bratislava 
_ conference as “an expression of the common 
position of the participating brother parties” 
which “corresponds with the interests of the 


socialist countries and the development of- 


cooperation among them on a fundamentally 
Marxist-Leninist basis and defines ways of 
further strengthening and developing social- 

ism in each country and in the entire socialist 
community.” _ 

Party delegation led by Chairman of Central 
Auditing Commission G. F. Sizov returns to 
Moscow after paying official visit to Syria 
from July 24 to August 4 in response to in- 
vitation by Syrian Baath Party, during which ıt 
became acquainted with the structure and 
operations of that Party’s local organizations, 
and reached an agreement on practical program 
of cooperation between the two parties en- 
viseging, among other things, the exchange of 
experience and of delegations at all levels and 
in various fields. 


‘Plenary meeting of Central Committee of 
DOSAAF opens in Moscow to discuss pro- 


4 


gress made in implementing the resolution of 


Party Central Committee and ‘Council of 
Ministers of May 7, 1966, on measures to 
improve the organization’s performance. 


„Chairmen of DOSAAF’s republican, kra: and 


oblast committees are present. Speech delivered 
by DOSAAF Central Committee Chatrman 
General of the Army A. L. Getman. Further 
participants include head of department of 
Party Central Committee N. I. Savinkin, 
deputy head of such a department S. I. Gra- 
chev, and-Deputy Defense Minister General 
of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky. 


9 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
. “Kosmos-235,” 


Announcement that Soviet a organi- 
zations have handed over to Hungarians 


ı technical documents for the construction of 


Hungary's first atomic power station at Paks, 
approximately 100 kilometers south of Buda- 
pest on the Danube. Power station will have 
capacity of 800 megawatts, and become 
operative in 1975. 


Plenary meeting of Moscow Oblast Party 
Committee takes place to discuss the strength- 
ening of Party control of Komsomol organi- 
zations. Speech by Committee’s First Secretary 
V. I. Konotop. Further participant is Candidate 
Member of Party Central Committee Politburo 
and First Secretary of Moscow re Party 
Committee V. V. Grishin. 


10 Athlete’s Day. 


Publication of resolution of Party Central 
Committee ““On Preparations for the Centenary 
of the Birth of V. I. Lenin” (to fall in April ` 
1970), which emphasizes the need to concen- 
trate on fulfilling “economic, cultural, social, 
political and ideological tasks set by Twenty- 
Third Party Congress. 


Jomt maneuvers of signal troops begin in 
southern region of Eastern Germany, Poland 
and western Ukraine with the participation of 
operational and unit staffs of the Soviet, East 
German and Polish armies. 


Announcement that Council of Ministers 
has adopted resolution “On Measures to 
Develop Color Television in the USSR.” 

Announcement that Council of Munsters 
has adopted resolution on measures to increase 
the production and improve the quality and 


range of perfumes and cosmetics. 
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12 Announcement that maneuvers of service 


13 


2 


elements under code name “Neman,” com- 
manded by Deputy Defense Minister General 
of the Army S. S. Maryakhin, have come to an 
end, East German Deputy Defense Minister 
and Chief of Rear Services Lieutenant General 
Walter Allenstein and Polish Deputy Chief of 
Rear Services Brigadier General Bolesław 
Szczerba attended both maneuvers and critique, 
and Soviet Defense Minister Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko the critique. 


Mali President and Secretary General of 
Sudanese Union Party Modibo Keita, accom- 
panied by his wife, Foreign Minister Ousmane 
Ba, Chairman of the National Commission for 
Youth Affairs and Commission for Social and 
Cultural Questions of the Sudanese Unity 
Party Gabou Diavara, Army Chief of General 
Staff Sekou Traore and others, arrives in 
Moscow on his way home after a holiday in 
Sochi. 

Meeting takes place in Moscow between 
Moscow youtk and Soviet delegation which 
attended Ninth World Youth Festival in 
Sofia. Speech delivered by First Secretary of 
Komsomol Central Committee Y. Tyazhel- 
nikov, who declares the main feature of the 
festival to have been its clear-cut political line. 


All-Union scientific and technical conference 
on floods and flood protection, attended by 
representatives of the Academy of Sciences, 
research institutes, All-Union Council of 
Scientific and Technical Societies, hydro- 
meteorological service and economic organiza- 
tions, begins ın Khabarovsk. 


Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and First Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers K. T. Mazurov, Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev and Party 
Central Committee Member and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko meet Ousmane 
Ba, Gabou Diavara and Sekou Traore (see 
under August 12) in their capacities as mem- 
bers of Mali’s National Committee for the 
Defense of the Revolution. Importance was 
noted of further developing and strengthening 
cooperation between the two states, and of 
extending ties between their ruling parties. 


14 Secretary General of Italian Communist 
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Party Luigi Longo, accompanied by his wife, 
arrives in USSR for a holiday as guest of the 
Soviet Party Central Committee., 


15 


16 


Grechko meets his East German colleague, 
General of the Army Heinz Hoffmann, during 
visit to Group of Soviet Forces in Germany, 
discussing questions of mutval interest to 
Soviet and East German armies with participa- 
tion of Commander in Chief of Warsaw Pact 
Forces and Soviet First Deputy Defense 
Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union I. I. Ya- 
kubovsky, Head of Central Political Depart- 
ment of Soviet Army and Navy A. A. Yepi- 
snev, Commander in Chief of Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany Marshal of the 
Soviet Union P. K. Koshevor, and Head of 
Central Political Department cf East German 
National People’s Army Admural Waldemar 
Verner. 


Announcement that delegations from the 
USSR and the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
SSR’s have arrived in Vienna for UN con- 
ference on the peaceful exploration and 
utilization of space. 


Guinean National Assembly delegation led by 
Assembly’s Vice-President Senkarella Diallo 
arrives in Moscow on official visit. 


“Scientific” conference dedicated to twenty- 
fifth anniversary of battle at Kursk, organized 
by Institute of Military History of Defense 
Ministry and Military Science Department of 
General Staff, takes place in Moscow. Speech 
on “The Great Battle of Kursk and its 
Historical Significance” delivercd- by Marshal 
of the Soviet Union 1. S. Konev. Further 
speakers included Marshal of Armored Troops 
A. Kh. Babadzhanyan, Marshal of the Air 
Force S, I. Rudenko, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I, Kh. Bagramyan and Chief Marshal 
of Armored Troops P. A. Rotmustrov. 


Grechko meets Polish Deputy Defense 
Minister and Chief of General Staff Division 
General Bolesław Chocha in southwest Poland, 
discussing the cooperation between Soviet and 
Polish armies and their coordination during 
the signals maneuvers with participation on 
Soviet side of Yakubovsky, Yepishev and 
Chief of Staff of Warsaw Pact Forces General 
of the Army S. M. Shtemenko. 


Announcement that five-day seminar for 
heads of readers’ letters departments of raton 
newspapers has come to an end in Moscow at 
which attention was focused on the implemen- 
tation by press organs of the Party Central 
Committee’s resolution “On Improving Work 
in the Sphere of the Examination of Letters.” 


' 


17 UAR President Nasser leaves Tskhaltubo 


18 


19 


20 


21 


(Georgian SSR) for home following rest and 
medical tteatment. 


Announcement that Ministry of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education has adopted 
resolution under which students at higher 
educational institutions are to continue to 
receive grants in addition to any earned income. 


Announcement that gatherings of Party 
activists and plenary meetings of Party com- 
mittees ate in progress throughout USSR at 
which tasks facing Party organizations in 
connection with Party Central Committee’s 
resolution “On Preparations for Centenary of 
Birth of V. I. Lenin” are being discussed. 


Air Force Day. Order of the day issued by 
Defense Minister Grechko. 


Delegation from Soviet-Rumanian Friendship 
Society led by Member of Central Auditing 
Commission and chief editor of newspaper 


Sovetskaya Rossiya V. P. Moskovsky attives in 
Bucharest to attend celebrations of Rumanian 
national holiday in response to invitation by 
Rumanian Society for Friendly Relations with 
the Soviet Union (ARLUS). 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies consular 
convention between USSR and Great Britain 
signed in Moscow on August 2, 1965. 


Seventh Congress of World Power Con- 
ference opens in Moscow under motto “World 
Power Resources and Their Use for the Good 
of Mankind.” It 1s attended by approximately 
3,000 delegates from almost 60 countries, and 
will last five days. 


Announcement that work has been started 
on the construction, with the aid of Soviet 
specialists, of the 495-kilometer-long Saveh- 
Astara section of the trans-Iranian gas pipeline 
to convey Iranian gas to the USSR. 


Publication of TASS statement that Soviet’ 
East German, Polish, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
troops have entered Czechoslovakia in response 
to request by Czechoslovak Party and state 
representatives for immediate assistance, in- 
cluding armed assistance, in face of threat to 
Czechoslovak socialist order posed by internal 
and external enemies of soctaligm. 

Party delegation consisting of Politburo 
Member A. J. Pelše, Central Committee 
Member and Second Secretary of Leningrad 
Oblast Party Committee G. V. Romanov and 


> 


First Deputy Head of Party Central Committee’s 
International Affairs Department A. S. Belya- 
kov leaves for Helsinki to attend celebrations 
of fiftieth anniversary of Finnish Communist 
Party. a 

Announcement that  1,000,000-k:lowatt 
hydroelectric power station is under construc- 
tion at Cherkei on river Sulak (Daghestan 
ASSR). 


22 Publication of appeal for help from group of 


members of Czechoslovak Communist Party 
Central Committee and Czech government and 
National Assembly to governments and 
Communist parties of brother countries. 

Publication of TASS report on intervention 
of Soviet and allied troops ın Czechoslovakia. 
Czech army units, it is said, have remained 
in their positions; in Prague and other cities, 
however, street provocations are being organ- 
ized, malicious rumors and fabrications dis- 
seminated, and slanderous leaflets distributed. 
Appeal of Czechoslovak President Ludvik 
Svoboda to Czechoslovak people to be calm 
and disciplined has been disseminated through- 
out the country. 

Announcement that mass meetings devoted 
to TASS statement of August 21 are in pro- 
gress throughout the USSR at which the 
decision of Soviet and allied governmenis to 
defend Czechoslovakia’s socialist achievements 
is being greeted with approval. 

Publication in Pravda of article entitled “The 
Defense of Socialism 1s Our Supreme Inter- 
national Duty,” in which the intervention in 
Czechoslovakuia is justified. 

Announcement that Soviet trade delegation 
led by Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Pato- 
lichev has arrived in Damascus. 

Program of cultural cooperation in 1969 
between ‘‘public” organizations of USSR and 
Luxemburg signed tn Moscow. 

Announcement that group of Party officials 
led by Georgian Party Central Committee 
Secretary R. Y. Pruidze has left Moscow for 
Sofia in response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Bulgarian Communist Party for 
exchange of working experience. 

Delegation from Rumanian Society for 
Friendly Relations with the Soviet Union 
(ARLUS) led by Member of Central Com- 
mittee of Rumanian Communist Party, Chair- 
man of State Committee for Water Economy 
and Bureau Member of ARLUS General 
Council Gheorghe Hosu arrives in Moscow. 
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23 


24 


Czechoslovak President Ludvik Svoboda, 
accompanied by Defense Minister Colonel 
General Martin Dzor, Member of Presidium 
of Central Committee of Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party and First Secretary of -Slovak 
Communist Party Central Committee Vasil 
Bilak, Member of Presidium of Central Com- 
mittee of Czechoslovak Communist Party and 
First Secretary of Central Bohemian Com- 
munist Party Committee Jan Piller, Minister 
of Justice and Chairman of Czech Socialist 
Party Bohuslav Kučera, Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Central Committee Secretary 
Alois Indra, and Deputy Prime Minister: ‘and 
Czechoslovak Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee Member Gustav Husak, arrives in 
Moscow for talks on questions of mutual 
interest to USSR and Czechoslovakie. 


Publication of TASS reports that in center 
of Prague four Soviet armored carrers have 
been set on fire, previously prepared under- 
ground radio transmitters are in operation, 
counterrevolutionary leaflets are being dis- 
tributed, and posters attacking allied forces 
are being displayed. 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov receives Malt 
Foreign Minister Ousmane Ba, who is in 
USSR for rest and medical treatment. Inter- 
national questions of mutual interest to USSR 
and Mali are discussed, as well as political and 
economic cooperation between the two 
countries, 


Announcement that Party Central Commit- 
tee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council 
of Ministers have sent congratulatory telegram 
to corresponding Rumanian bodies on occasion 
of Rumanian national holiday. 


Publication” of appeal to Czech citizens by 
Soviet, East German, Polish, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian governments “revealing” nature of 
events taking place 1n Czechoslovakia as well 
as goals set by allied EE countries in this 
respect. 

Publication of TASS report to the effect 
that whereas ky and large the situation in 
Czechoslovakia continues to be normal, an 
activation of reactionary forces is to be ob- 
served; underground radio stations are broad- 
casting appeals for Czechoslovakia to leave 
Warsaw Pact and become neutral state. 
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Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers to West 
Germany Embassy for transmission to West 
German government Soviet governmental 
protest against blockage of entrances and 
exits of Soviet Embassy in Bonn and against 


“ proyocatory actions against Ambassador and 


his staff. 

Final plenary session of Seventh Congress 
of World Power Conference in Moscow comes 
to an end with speech by reelected Conference 
President Professor P. S. Neporozhny (Soviet 
Minister of Power and Electrification). 

Announcement that Ministry of Instrument 
Making, Automatic Devices and Control 
Systems has been allowed to crganize trade 
in non-mass-produced jewelry and souvenirs 
and set up a shop for their sale. 


Miner’s Day. : 
Publication of TASS report saying iia 


. although situation in Czechoslovakia remains 


26 


27 


essentially unchanged, reactionery forces are 
making propaganda against allied soldiers and 
provoking incidents. Active assistance to 
antisocialist forces in the country 1s being 
rendered by leaders of Yugoslavia and 
Rumania. The Yugoslav goveroment has sent 
to UN declaration on Czechoslovak question 
waich fully coincides with the position of 
NATO countries. The same spirit 1s being 
shown by the Mao Tse-tung group 1n Peking. 


Delegation from Vietnamese-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society led by Vietnamese Culture 
Minister Hoang Minh Giam arrives in Moscow 
in response to invitation by Union of Soviet 
Friendship Societies. 

Announcement that large contracts for 
delivertes by Poland to USSR of chemical 
industry equipment have been signed between 


‘all-Union “Tekhmashimport” association and 


Polish export-import organization “Polimex.” 


Czechoslovak delegation led by President 
Svoboda returns home upon completion of 
talks in Moscow with Soviet Party and govern- 
ment leaders. 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of establishment 
of diplomatic relations between USSR and 


Egypt. 

Launchings of Soviet artificial Earth satellites 

“Kosmos-236” and “Kosmos-237.” 
Broadened meeting of presidium of, Soviet 


_ Olympic Committee takes place in Moscow 


z 


E 


at which decision is taken to send 302 sports- 
men and 99 sportswomen to Nineteenth 
Olympic Games in Mexico City. 


28 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-238.” 

Publication of communiqué on Soviet- 
Czechoslovak talks held in Moscow August 
23—26. Questions connected with , recent 
situation in Czechoslovakia and entry into 
that country of troops of five socialist nations 
were discussed. Agreement was reached on 
measures aimed at “speedy normalization” 
of situation and on conditions for withdrawal 
of troops in accordance with this “‘nor- 
malization.” Participants on Soviet side were 

~ Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny, Party Central 
Committee Politburo Members G. I. Voronov, 
A. P. Kitlenko, D. S. Polyansky, M. A. Suslov, 
A. N. Shelepin and P. Y. Shelest, Party Central 
Committee Secretaries K. F. Katushev and 
B. N. Ponomarev, Defense Minister Grechko 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko, and on 
Czechoslovak side President Svoboda, Party 
Central Commuttee First Secretary Dubéek, 
Chairman of National Assembly Smrkovsky, 
Prime Minister Cernfk, Party Central Com- 
mittee Presidium Members Bilak, Barbfrek, 
Piller, Rigo, Špaček and Švestka, Chairman of 


Party’s Central Auditing Commission Jakeš,’ 


Candidate Members of Party Central Com- 
mittee Presidium Lendrt and Simon, Deputy 
Prime Minister Husak, Party Central Commit- 
tee Secretaries Indra and Mlynár, Defense 
Minister. Dzur, Justice Minister Kučera and 
Ambassador to USSR Koucky. 
Announcément that Party and govern- 
mental delegations from USSR, Eastern 
Germany, Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria have 
held a conference in Moscow on Czechoslovak 
situation and adopted a unanimous resolution. 
Announcement that contract has been 
signed in Moscow between Soviet all-Union 
association ‘“‘Mashinoimport” and Czecho; 
slovak foreign trade association “Pragainvest”’ 
under which Czechoslovakia 18 to deliver to 
USSR during period 1969—72 large consign- 
ment of equipment for pumping stations for 
gas pipelines. 
29 Delegation from USSR Parliamentary Group 
led by Chairman of Council of Nationalities 
of Supreme Soviet and Group’s First Deputy 


Chairman J. I. Paleckis leaves Moscow for 
Peruvian capital Lima to attend 56th con- 


ference of Interpatliamentary Union. 


30 Announcement that Czechoslovak Party and 
government organs are continning to take 
measures aimed at “normalizing” the situation 
in the country, 

Soviet-Nepalese cultural and scientific ex- 
change program for 1968 signed ın Moscow. 


Delegation from Mali Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee arrives in Moscow on reciprocal 
visit in response to invitation by corresponding 
Soviet committee. 


Announcement that Ministry of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education has approved a 
“Statute on a State Inspectorate for Higher 
Educational Institutions.” 


31 Patolichev leaves Moscow for opening of Leip- 
zig Autumn Pair in response to invitation by 
East German Prime Minister Willi Stoph. 

Announcement that delegation from Hun- 
„garian Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee is in 
{Moscow to discuss the strengthening of Afro- 
Asian solidarity in response to invitation by 
corresponding Soviet committee. 


Changes and Appointments 


1 A. N. Nikolayev appointed Ambassador to 
Sudan, replacing I. N. Yakushin, who has 
, been transferred to other work. 


5 Announcement that General of the Army 
S. M. Shtemenko has been appointed Chief 
-of Staff of the Warsaw Pact Forces, replacing 
General of the Army M, I. Kazakov, who 
has been released from this post on account 
of poor health. 


17 V. A. Karetkin appointed Ambassador to 
Dahomey, replacing A. N. Abramov, who 
has been transferred to other work. 


20 D. A. Zelenov appointed Ambassador to 
Central African Republic, replacing M. F. 
Kuchmin, who has been transferred to other 
work, 


+ 


Notes on Contributors ; > 


PIROZHXOVA, VERA. Studied at Leningrad Univeraity (Faculty of Mathematics and Mechanics) until 
the outbreak of war (1941); took her doctor’s degree in philosophy and history at Munich University, 
where she now lectures in philosophy. Has published articles in various journals, mostly in German. 
Author of a book on Alexander Herzen, published in German. 


Fepenxo, P. Historian. Born 1893. In 1917, graduated from the Institute of History and Philology in 
St. Petersburg. In 1926—34, Professor of Ukrainian History at the Ukrainian Pedagogical Institute in 
Prague and, after 1932, at the Ukrainian Free University there. Since 1956, holds title of Professor of 
East European History at the Ukrainian Technical Institute in New York. Member of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR and its Learned Council. Author of Novaya “Istoriya KPSS” (A New History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) (Munich, 1960) and of various books on the Ukrainian 


movement, 


Hajenxo, Fepar. Economist specializing in the economic aspects of labor. Born and educated in 
the USSR, where he worked for many years in the planning departments of heavy industrial plants. Now 
a member of the research staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Tgoporovics, NADEZHDA. Born 1907. Attended teachers’ and medical colleges and worked for 
psychiatric and mother-and-child welfare institutions in the USSR. Was active in Church work 
during the 1930’s when religion was under attack. Since emigrating during World War I, has 
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The Soviet Conception of Neutrality 
P. H. Vicor 


The following article, by an English specialist and teacher in the field of Marxism- 
Leninism, deals with an important subject, for the application of the legal concepts of 
neutrality and neutralism plays an extremely unportant part in current Soviet foreign 
policy. The article, which throws light on the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
Soviet application of these concepts, forms a chapter in a book by Mr. Vigor which is 
shortly to be published. 


Essentially, the whole concept of neutrality is foreign to both Marxism and 
Marxism-Leninism. According to these theories, the historical process evolves 
through the medium of the dialectic, the clash of opposites; and the notion of a 
neutral position, unaffected by any such clash, and in its turn exercising no 
influence upon it, is not one which can possibly be fitted into the dialectical scheme. 
Furthermore, if we abandon the abstract and confine ourselves to the concrete 
(in this case, the concrete conditions of human existence), all human beings are 
bound, so Marxists believe, to give support to one side or the other in the “class 
struggle.” 

For our present purpose, there is no need to consider why the Marxists should 
hold this particular belief: it is quite sufficient to realize that they do, and that 
this belief is one which is held by Marxist-Leninists as well as Marxists. As a 
result, the Soviet Communist Party is firmly convinced that all men and women 
must play some part in the “‘class struggle,” however small, and that therefore no 
human being can properly be said to be “neutral.” 


Nor can a man make himself neutral by deciding to opt out of the “class war”? 
altogether. Not to give aid to the “proletariat” in its fight against the “bour- 
geoisie” is, objectively speaking, to help the latter. “He who is not with Me is 
against Me.” On this point at least, the Christian view coincides exactly with the 
Marxist one; and the effect of it is to deny that there is (or, indeed, that there can 
be, or should be) any such thing as neutrality in ideological or religious 
commitment. ` 

Nevertheless, in the world in which the Soviet Union finds (and has found) 
itself, there are certain circumstances and certain situations where the use of the 
terms “neutrality” and “neutral” are inescapable. For instance, when war is raging, 
not all the nations of the ‘world may be engaged in it; and it is essential to have a 
word to describe those countries which are not. 
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The words which the USSR uses on these occasions are neitralay and neitralitet 
(“neutral” and “neutrality”). Both these words are clearly derived from the 
Western ones; and both East and West understand their respective words for this 
particular kind of neutrality in exactly the same sense. 

If anything, indeed, the Soviet usage tends toward a stricter interpretation of 
“neutrality” than is often the case in the West; and the Russian word neitralstet 
would, in this connection, be better translated as “absolute neutrality” or “perfect 
neutrality” (the two terms used by Western international lawyers to describe 
“neutrality” in the strict interpretation of the word) instead of the one word 
“neutrality” on its own.! For, in Western parlance, countries are often said to be 
neutral when they are not engaged in the fighting, although they may be busily 
employed in furnishing arms, munitions and supplies to one or the other side.? 
‘The United States, for instance, in 1940 described herself as neutral, even though she 
was sending supplies to Britain and none to Germany. In the language of conven- 
tional diplomatic parlance, she was still a neutral; by Soviet reckoning she was not.® 

Nor is war the only occasion on which Soviet statesmen are obliged to speak 
of “neutrality.” They accept that a country can also be fairly said to be “neutral” 
with regard to an international dispute in time of peace. When in 1959, for in- 
stance, Khrushchev proposed to solve the Berlin question by turning it into a 
“free city,” he said that the USSR was prepared, if necessary, to see installed in it 
a small garrison of troops to be drawn from “neutral” countries, i.e., from states 
which, unlike Britain, France, America and the Soviet Union, were not interested 
parties to the Berlin dispute. Similar instances abound in Soviet official utterances, 
and it is therefore plain that the Soviets accept that a country can fairly be said to 
be “neutral” in such a context; that the concept of “neutrality” is useful in such 
circumstances; and that therefore the Soviet lexicon should contain the word. 


Of course, the USSR will not be prepared to accept that, in a given dispute, 
all those countries are automatically to be considered “neutral”? which are not an 
actual party to the issue. Belgium is not directly concerned with the Berlin 
question; Belgium has no troops there; but the USSR would still not regard the 
Belgians as “neutral” in any dispute over Berlin, because Belgium is a member 
of NATO. This, however, is obvious commonsense; the West holds the same 
view of “neutrality”; and therefore the West would clearly not consider some 
such country as Poland, for instance, to be “neutral” on the Berlin question. 


* 


We turn now to the sort of neutrality which is neutral both in peace and in 
war. This is called, in English, “permanent neutrality” or “perpetual neutrality” ; 


1 See, for example, H. Lauchterpacht (ed.), Oppenberm’s International Law, 7th ed., Vol. II, London, 
1955, pp. 663—64. 

* We have in mind here popular Western usage. Western international lawyers take a stricter view 
which closely resembles the Soviet. 

3 When US support for Britain increased still further, though without reaching the stage of deciar- 
ing war on Germany, the Americans themselves realized that they could no longer fairly describe them- 
selves as “neutral,” and therefore adopted the appellation “ron-belligerent.” 
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and, in Russian, postoyanny neitralitet. The Russian expression is a literal translation 
of the English; but the two meanings do not exactly coincide, as will be explained 


below. 


Nevertheless, in their broad outlines the Eastern and Western definitions of 
“perpetual neutrality” do certainly agree. A country is said to be “perpetually 
neutral” by both Hast and West alike if it not only refrains from taking part in a 
war but also refrains in peacetime from such actions as might, in the event of war, 
draw it into the conflict. Consequently, it must neither take part in any military 
alliances, nor allow its territory to be used for bases for foreign troops or for 
storage depots for foreign arms and equipment. Furthermore, although a “per- 
petually neutral”? country has the right to self-defense (and hence to the main- 
tenance of armed forces and to the building of fortifications along its frontier), 
nevertheless, according to the latest Soviet definitions,’ no country has any claim 
to be accredited with “perpetual neutrality” if it equips its forces with nuclear or 


atomic weapons. 


This last point, of course, is one which distinguishes the Soviet conception of 
“perpetual neutrality” from that of the West. So, too, does the fact that the USSR 
does not regard membership of UNO as being incompatible with such neutrality— 
although the Charter of the United Nations, to which all members are bound to 
adhere, obliges those who subscribe to it to “take such action by air, sea or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain international peace and security,” when 
such action has been decided upon by the Security Council. It is the Soviet 
Union’s declared view that this is no obstacle to the practice of “perpetual neu- 
trality”; and it specifically states that Switzerland is wrong in refraining from 
applying for UN membership because of it.” 


The USSR maintains that there are only nine countries which have ever 
actually enjoyed the status of “perpetual neutrality,” and that at least five of these 
can no longer be said to do so. It should be added, however, that in 1920 
Soviet Russia would have liked to see both Lithuania and Estonia recognized 
as “perpetual neutrals”; and that it was only the fact that the cooperation of 
the other powers was not forthcoming which prevented this from happening, 
Lithuania and Estonia themselves being eager for it.8 There were solid, practical 
reasons why the USSR should have wished for the “‘perpetual neutrality” of these 
countries, as there also were in 1958, when she suggested the same status for 





4 Oppenbeim’s International Law gives both “permanent neutrality” and “perpetual neutrality.” The 
latter, however, is the term it clearly prefers, and we have therefore followed its example. 

5 See, for example, D:plomatichesky slovar (A Dictionary of Diplomatic Terms), Vol. II, Moscow, 
1961, p. 396, 

8 Article 42 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

7 For an authoritative discussion of this point, see Diplomatichesky slovar, Vol. II, pp. 394-95. 

8 See Article 5 of the Peace Treaty between Russia and Lithuania of July 12, 1920 (Dokumenty 
snesbnei politiks SSSR [Foreign Policy Documents of the USSR], Vol. II, Moscow, 1959, p. 32), and 
Article 5 of the Peace Treaty between Russia and Estonia of February 2, 1920 (+bid., Vol. II, 1958, p.342). 
The Peace Treaty between Russia and Latvia of August 11, 1920 (ibid., Vol. TI], pp. 101—21), contains 
no such clause. 


Japan. This, however, is not an appropriate moment at which to discuss these 
reasons; and a detailed examination of the Soviet motives for making such 
proposals must therefore wait until later in this article. 


The nine “perpetually neutral” countries given in the Soviet reference books 
as having actually existed are: Switzerland, Sweden, Belgium, Luxemburg, Hon- 
duras (1907), Albania (1913), Iceland (1918), Austria (1955) and Cambodia (1957). 
By now, of course, Belgium and Luxemburg have forfeited their status by joining 
NATO; and Albania ceased to be “perpetually neutral” when she entered the 
Communist bloc. It was the granting of permission to NATO to station troops 
on her territory which deprived Iceland of her title; while similar permission with 
regard to American troops robbed Honduras of hers. That leaves Switzerland, 
Sweden, Austria and Cambodia as the only ones with any pretensions to` 

“perpetual neutrality” at the moment. 


In fact, in the late fifties and early sixties, both Sweden and Switzerland 
considered acquiring atomic weapons for their forces; and this, as the Soviets saw 
it, “gravely compromised” their status as “perpetual neutrals.” To the best of our 
knowledge, however, no Soviet official has ever declared that they forfeited that 
status completely; and there are a number of passages in recent Soviet writing 
where both countries are classified as “neutral” without any qualification what- 
ever. 


On the other hand, it remains true that the only two countries which are, in 
Soviet official eyes, unquestionably “perpetually nectral” are Austria and Cambodia; 
and it is Austria and Cambodia, therefore, which exemplify the concept of 
neutrality in Soviet official thinking, in much the same sort of way that Switzerland 
does in the political thinking of the West. 


Nevertheless, a country can be genuinely “perpetually neutral” in Soviet eyes 
and still not be regarded by the USSR as neutral on every question. For the 
Marxism-Leninism which molds Soviet thinking sees to it that the Soviet leaders 
can never entirely forget the “class” structure of the country in question. In other 
words, Austria may be “perpetual neutrality” personified, but she is also capitalist. 


In some circumstances, this may not matter. The Soviet Union and the United 
States, for example, may be engaged in a dispute, and they may be in search of 
neutral territory on which ta hold a conference: In this respect, Austria would be 
very suitable—indeed, in 1961, it may be remembered, it was Austria which was 
chosen as the site for a meeting between Kennedy and Khrushchev; and it was 
also Austria which, in the seme yeat, was officially asked by the Soviet Union if 
she would be prepared to provide the United Nations with a permanent head- 
quarters in Vienna, since New York was considered by the Soviets (and especially 
by Khrushchev) to be too unneutral to serve any longer as a base for the impartial 
international organization which UNO was intended to be. 


On the other hand, if it were not just a question of playing host to a summit 
conference but of acting as mediator in a dispure, then the fact that Austria is 
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capitalist might easily mean that the Soviet Union would #oż regard her as neutral 
on a given issue. For instance, let us suppose that a dispute arose concerning the 
future of one of the trust territories-of the United Nations. The territory in 
question, we will imagine, was on the verge of being granted its independence; 
and, just at that moment, some of its inhabitants demanded that the new state 
should be socialist in character, and that it should start by “nationalizing” its 
industry, its agriculture, its banking and its foreign trade. Such a move would be 
opposed by a number of the members of UNO, especially the United States, but 
would almost certainly be supported by the Soviet Union. In the debate that 
followed, suggestions might be made that a “neutral” nation should be appointed 
as a mediator; but in a dispute of this nature, which concerns a choice between 
a “bourgeois” and a “socialist” form of society, capitalist Austria would not be 
considered neutral by the USSR, although her general status of. “perpetual 
- neutrality” would, even in Soviet eyes, remain unquestioned. 


` 


* 


In order to acquire a more complete understanding of the Soviet conception 
of neutrality, we must now turn from a consideration of the status which Austria 
at present enjoys, and enquire into why and how she came to acquire that status. 


Austria’s “perpetual neutrality” dates from 1955, for it was in that year that 
the Soviet Union quite unexpectedly announced that it was ready to sign a peace 
` treaty with the Austrian Republic. World War II had ended ten years previously, 
but, owing to disagreements among -the victorious Allies, by 1955 it had still 
proved impossible to formulate a treaty which they all were prepared to accept. 
In the West, it was generally believed that the chief reason for this unfortunate 
state of affairs was the Soviet Union’s obstructiveness; but whether this was true 
or not, the fact remained that until 1955 there was no peace treaty, and that 
Austria therefore continued to be occupied by the troops of Britain, France, the 
USA and the Soviet Union. 


From the military point of view, this particular situation was extremely 
advantageous to the West. A glance at the map will show that, with the western 
half of Austria in the occupation of the British, the French and the Americans, it 
' was easy for NATO to move its troops from Western Germany to Italy and vice 
versa. The Soviet Union, however, derived no corresponding advantage; for, 
with Yugoslavia out of the Soviet orbit, there was no territory south of Austria 
which needed reinforcement by the Red Army, and therefore no call for the 
USSR to have transit routes across’ Lower Austria. Troop movements between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary were easy enough, even if Austrian territory should 
be denied to the Soviet Union. But if, by some means, Austrian territory could 
be denied to the West, considerable problems of supply and reinforcement would 
at once be created for the latter, as they would no longer be able to use the 
excellent road and rail links between Munich, Innsbruck and Verona. 


Moreover, as it so happened, the state immediately-to the west of Austria was 
the “perpetually neutral” Switzerland; and Swiss neutrality isolates, militarily 
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speaking, a great deal of the northern frontier of Italy. If Austria were to become 
“perpetually neutral” too, NATO troops would have to make a very considerable 
detour if they needed to move from Germany to Italy, or from Italy to Germany. 


It is therefore no wonder that, as the Soviet Union saw it, the essential pre- 
condition for the signing of any peace treaty was that Austria in future would 
have to accept the status of “perpetual neutrality”; nor that, when once the 
Austrian government had given assurances that it would do so, the Soviets were 
ready to sign. And sign they did—on May 15, 1955. And the net result of it all 
(at least, from the purely military point of view) was a considerable weakening 
of the Western position and a considerable strengthening of the Soviet. 

The lesson to be drawn from a study of this particular episode is that, while 
neutrality itself, viewed as a Hegelian abstract, may well be perfectly neutral, 
nevertheless the effect of neutrality may be, as the Soviets see it, greatly to benefit 
one side or another, and hence to be wsneutral. i 

This view of neutrality (or, rather, of its effects) is by no means a new one, 
so far as the USSR is concerned. The Soviet Union did not suddenly acquire it in 
the Malenkov or Khrushchev period, nor even in Stalin’s time. On the contrary, 
a careful examination of Soviet foreign policy, right from the very beginning of 
the Soviet state, will show that the Soviet leaders have always believed that 
neutrality could be made to produce effects which would be “unneutral” in their 
favor; and that they have frequently taken practical steps to achieve this. A 
consideration of these various episodes of Soviet foreign policy must therefore 
form the next part of our enquiry. 

Before doing so; however, it is essential to point out that the particular 
episodes in question can only be properly understood if one approaches them in 
the light of one particular belief, and if one realizes that this particular belief has 
lain at the roots of Soviet political thinking from the October Revolution up to 
the present day. The belief in question is that the USSR, from the moment of its 
foundation, has never been militarily superior to the West taken as a whole ; that, 
at best, it has achieved military parity with it; but that usually its military potential 
has been markedly inferior to the Western—except, of course, in certain restricted 
areas at certain periods of time. Furthermore, the reader must bear in mind that 
the USSR, as a result of its Marxism-Leninism, believed that the capitalist nations 
(which, with their colonies and dependencies, hemmed in the Soviet Union on 
all four points of the compass) would sooner or later gang together to crush the 
world’s sole Communist state. 

Here it must be insisted that when one is dealing with a belief (or rather with 
the results of a belief) it is scarcely material whether the belief is true or false. If 
a man firmly believes that something is true, he will act as though it were true: 
it may, in reality, be false; but unless he can be convinced that this is so, he will 
not alter his behavior. The fact that the Soviet leaders may have been wrong in 
believing in their own military weakness and in the aggressive tendencies of the 
West has nothing to do with whether they did, or do, believe in. it; nor with the 
actions that they have taken, and will take, as a result of these particular beliefs. 
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Some of these actions, as we hope to‘show, have been concerned with the concept 
of neutrality and, in particular, with certain advantages which this concept could 
be made to bring them; and it is is such actions which it must now be our business 
to discuss. 

\ _* 

We have already come across instances of the Soviet liking for neutrality as 
early as 1920, in connection with the Soviet peace treaties with Lithuania and 
Estonia. These two countries, which had only recently achieved their indepen- 
dence, wanted a status of “perpetual neutrality,” which would, they thought, be 
the best possible means of preserving their new-found independence. As we have 

n, “perpetual neutrality” normally requires those powers which are most 
concerned with the prospective neutral to enter into solemn guarantees that they 
will respect its “perpetual neutrality,” and that, in addition, they will do all they 
can to see that it is respected by others. 


In the situation of 1920, such a proposal suited the Soviets well. If Lithuania 
and Estonia were indeed recognized as “perpetual neutrals” by the capitalist 
powers, this would automatically prevent those powers from setting up bases or 
maneuvering troops in the two countries in question. Since both of those countries 
had a common frontier with Russia, this meant, in effect, that two neutralized 
buffer zones would be created in a region which was within easy striking distance 
of such major Soviet cities as Leningrad and Smolensk. It would certainly 
have been extremely advantageous to the Bolsheviks if Latvia too had desired 
“perpetual neutrality,” since Latvia separates Lithuania and Estonia, and Latvia’s 
acceptance of the same status as the others would have automatically brought 
into being a-continuous strip of “perpetually neutral” territory about seven 
hundred miles long and, on an average, approximately two hundred miles deep, 
in what was for the Soviet Union an extremely sensitive area. 


As things turned out, Latvia was not interested in “perpetual neutrality,” 
while, in the case of the two countries which were eager for it (Lithuania and 
Estonia), the capitalist powers were not prepated to join in the required guarantees. 
The project therefore lapsed. 


But the lapse was only temporary. The Soviets had come to appreciate keenly 
the decided advantages which neutrality could bring (in the particular sense in 
which “neutrality” was interpreted); and a wish to secure them underlay a great 
deal of Soviet diplomatic-activity throughout the twenties and thirties. These 
efforts were, in general, directed to persuading as many states as possible, and 
_ especially all those which had a common frontier with Soviet Russia, to sign a 
-treaty of non-agegression and neutrality with her. The countries with which these 
particular pacts were signed were: Afghanistan, China, Estonia,® Finland, Iran, 
Latvia,® ‘Lithuania,® Poland and Turkey (all countries which border the Soviet 


? These so-called “non-aggression pacts” with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania must nor be confused 
with the peace treaties which Soviet Russia signed with each of them in 1920. The dates of the non- 
aggression pacts were May 4, 1932, February 5, 1932, and September 28, 1926, respectively. 
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Union); Germany, who was a friend at the time of signing,!° as well as being a 
past (and potential) aggressor; France, with whom the original “non-aggression 
‘treaty” was soon to be extended into a “treaty of mutual assistance”; Italy, who 
in 1933 (the date of the signing of the treaty) was the only established Fascist 
state in the world and whose military might at that time impressed all Europe. 


These treaties have usually been the subject of rather contemptuous comment 
by Western writers, who indeed often completely ignore the element of neutrality 
contained in them and then refer to them somewhat disparagingly as “a series of 
non-aggression pacts.” Indeed, the general tone of such writers clearly implies 
that no sane man would value a non-aggression pact at more than that of the 
paper on which it is written, and that, furthermore, the fact that Soviet diplomats 
worked so eagerly over so many years in order to get such agreements is merely 
a proof that the Soviet diplomacy of the time was very inept. 


A glance at the texts of these agreements, however, should dispel this illusion. 
The main purpose of the treaties was not to pledge non-aggression, nor even to 
get each party to the treaty’ to promise to stay neutral (in the strict sense of 
“absolute neutrality”) if the other were attacked by someone else. Their main 
purpose was much more than that: it was to get both parties to agree that they 
would not join any political or military alliance, or take part in any financial or 
commercial boycott which might be organized against either of them by a third 
party. The USSR, in other words, might not have been able to persuade these 
countries to opt for “perpetual neutrality” in general, but she was able to persuade 
them to promise to be “perpetually neutral” so far as she herself was concerned. 


And these promises were not without their value. For—although a pledge not 
to commit aggression against another country can be torn up (if it is thought 
worth bothering to tear it up) two seconds before one’s‘tanks cross over into the 
other country’s territory, and although a pledge to observe neutrality if the other 
country should be attacked by a third party (that is, a pledge not to help the 
attacker) can always be abrograted at any moment at which it is thought expedient 
to do so—nevertheless, a pledge not to join in a political or military alliance aimed 
at the other country, though it can certainly be .disowned as easily as the 
other promises, acts as a kind of strategic trip-wire, in a way that the others do not. 


For, even supposing that Estonia, for example, had violated her pact and 
joined a military alliance aimed against the USSR, no immediate harm would have 
come to the Soviet Union. Such harm comes from an actual invasion; and though 
an invasion may result from such an alliance, it cannot occur simultaneously with 
the formation of it. Between the signing of the alliance and the launching of an 
invasion there must be an interval of weeks, probably of months, and this will 
serve to alert the threatened party and give him time to take the necessary counter- 
measures. 





10 The date of the original treaty with Germany was April 24, 1926, and ıt was to last for five years. 
On June 24, 1931, a protocol was signed in Moscow which extended the life of the treaty for an un- 
specified number of years. 
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In fact, of course, the Soviet leaders never seriously imagined that Estonia, 
witha population of just over 1,000,000, would attack the 153,000,000 of the 
Soviet Union. They did, however, think it a distinct possibility that the capitalist 
powers, yearning to destroy Communism, might try to use the territory of 
Estonia as a convenient base for the invasion of the USSR. But before any actual 
invasion could be launched, Estonia would first have to agree: in other words, 
Estonia would first have to join some kind of military and political alliance. This 
would give a warning to the Soviet Union, which could promptly inform Estonia 
that such an alliance was a breach of her treaty of neutrality, and, if the warning 
were unheeded, could invade Estonia before her capitalist allies could come to 
her aid. (It will be remembered that this was, in essence, exactly the sequence of 
events in 1939.)11 Furthermore, the knowledge that the Soviets could easily do 
this would act as a powerful restraint on Estonian statesmen, supposing that they 
ever should find themselves tempted to assist the capitalists in the way described 
above (which, so far as we know, they did not). 


One of the effects of Hitler’s invasion of the USSR, however, was to put an 
end to Soviet experiments with neutrality such as those described above. If the 
word was ever on Russian lips during the war years, it was only in connection 
with “neutrality in wartime,” that concept which we considered at the beginning 
of this article; and it was usually in connection with some country (Sweden, for 
example) whose practice of it did not accord with Soviet notions of what neutrality 
should be. 


After the war, however, the USSR reverted to her former practice, and on 
three important occasions she tried to arrange for “perpetual neutrality” to be 
imposed on various countries. The countries concerned were Austria, Germany 
and Japan. We have already considered the case of Austria, and seen the advantages 
for the USSR which followed from the acceptance of these proposals. Considerable 
advantages, too, would have accrued to the Soviet Union if she had been able to 
persuade Japan and Germany to follow the Austrian example. 


The Soviet plan for the neutralization of Germany was put forward in 1952, 
when the question of the rearming of the German Federal Republic, and of her 
incorporation into NATO, was beginning to be discussed in the West. In the case 
of Japan, it was the proposed revision of the American-Japanese Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security which lay behind the Soviet “neutralization” 
proposals, because, if the revision of the treaty were brought to a successful 
conclusion, American troops could stay in Japan which would otherwise have 
had to leave.12 


There would therefore have been considerable advantages accruing to the 
Soviet Union if in either case her proposal had been accepted. In the case of Japan, 





11 Formally speaking, this statement 1s incorrect. Estonia was accused by the USSR, not of having 
violated her Treaty of Neutrality, but of being unable to maintain her neutrality against German pressure. 
With Estonta’s “agreement,” the Soviets therefore moved in. 


12 For details of the Soviet proposals, see Soviet News (London) for April 22 and May 6, 1959. 
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American forces would have had to evacuate that country and would no longer 
have been able to threaten the Soviet Far East from a distance of a mere three 
hundred miles or so. In the case of Germany, not only would German territory 
have had to be evacuated, but the use of the twelve divisions proposed for the 
Bundeswehr would have been denied to NATO Headquarters. It is worth 
observing that, in both instances, once the desired advantages were no longer 
obtainable,18 Soviet interest in the “perpetual neutrality” of these countries 
“withered away,” and has never been heard of again. 


And this, indeed, is the nub of the Soviet position. Since the USSR does not 
consider neutrality to be a valid concept (and the fact that it has, or can: have, 
effects which are quite.unneutral is seen by the Soviets as proof that their view of 
the matter is correct), the Soviet Union has never shown any enthusiasm for 
neutrality as such, but only for any advantages which it can bring. And these 
advantages are, at best, secondary. Neutrality can do no more than deny territory 
to an opponent: it cannot bring that territory within the orbit of the Soviet Union, 
which is the primary long-term advantage so far as the USSR is concerned. a 
Soviets have therefore always regarded proposals for “perpetual neutrality” as 
pis aller, and have put them forward only when they themselves were E 
from a position of weakness. There was no Soviet proposal for the “neutraliza- 
tion” of Poland, Rumania, Hungary or Bulgaria at the end of World War I, nor 
for that of Georgia at the end of World War I, when the USSR was in a strong 
position with regard to these particular countries. On the other hand, the middle 
twenties and the early thirties.saw the lowest ebb of Soviet‘ military power, and 
it was those years that witnessed the signature of the bulk of the so-called ‘“‘non- 
aggression pacts.” Similarly, the Soviet proposals for the “perpetual neutrality” 
of Japan and Germany were put forward only in an attempt to prevent the 
` accretion to the Western military strength of the war potential of those two 
powerful states; and only because the USSR was in no position to prevel this 
happening by other means. 


It is an obvious corollary from what has been said in the two preceding 
paragraphs that the USSR will have nothing to do with any form of neutrality 
that does #o¢ redound to its own advantage. In 1956, for instance, at the time, of 
the Hungarian uprising, Imre Nagy, the head of the new government, put forward 
proposals that Hungary should be neutralized and should leave the Warsaw Pact. 
It is generally agreed that it was the formulation of these proposals which caused 
the Soviet government to send in troops. A neutral Hungary would have meant 
a weakening of the Soviet position, and this the Soviet Union would not accept. 


+ * 


We shall now proceed to consider the Soviet view of “the neutrals.” This is 
the phrase used frequently in the West to describe those countries which belong 





13 In the case of Germany, when the Paris treaties were signed, in the case of Japan, when the 
revised treaty was finally ratified. ’ 
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(or were belonging at the moment of which one is writing or speaking) neither 
to the Communist nor to the Western bloc. Thus, Yugoslavia, Egypt, India, 
Ghana and Ethiopia have all at various times-been described as “neutrals” by 
Western writers; because, during the. period in question, they were trying to 
avoid giving active support either to the West or to the Soviet Union. 


The USSR, however, did not follow this usage. Soviet writers did not describe 
such countries as being “neutral” (except when addressing a non-Communist 
„audience, a point which will be considered below), because it was the USSR’s 
profound belief (for reasons which we have sufficiently considered above) that 
they are not neutral at all. Thus, in the case of the four examples given above, 
the first of them, Yugoslavia, is (and was) regarded by the Soviet Union as being 
a socialist country; and therefore in Soviet eyes, so far from being neutral, it is 
basically pro-Communist, despite the occasional disagreements which have arisen 
over matters of policy. 14 The other four countries are classified by Soviet thinking 
as belonging to the National Liberation Movement, and therefore as being 
(whether consciously or unconsciously) in transit from their former state, which 
was one of subjugation to the imperialists, to their future, final and inevitable 
, State of membership of the “socialist camp.” Consequently, Soviet terminology 
could not possibly describe their outlook as being neutral; and, in fact, it has 
` never done so. 


By the end of the nineteen-fifties, however, the Soviet Union began to take 
serious interest in a new movement in international politics which, in English, 
is termed “neutralism.” 15 


ay 


“The chief points about “neutralism” of which the reader should be aware is 
that it is not the same as “neutrality”; nor is a “neutralist” country a “neutral.” 
When it comes to deciding what ‘ ‘neutralism” is, however (as distinct from what 
it is not), considerable difficulties arise, as not even the “neutralist” countries 
themselves can agree on an exact definition. However, it appears to be the general 
view of the experts that there are four main strands in “neutralist” foreign policy 
and that these can be summarized as follows: (i) a refusal-to support either side in 
the Cold War, and consequently a refusal to grant facilities to either side for 
military -bases on their territories; (ii) anticolonialism; (iii) support for world 
disarmament; (iv) a demand for greater “neutralist” representation on the various 
policymaking bodies of the United Nations. 





14 Of course, in the pertod immediately following the break between Stalin and Tito, Yugoslavia 
ceased to be described as a “socialist” country; instead she was declared to have become an “enemy of 
the USSR” (and therefore, incidentally, still not neutral), Since 1955, however, relations between the two 
countries have much improved, and, by Soviet reckoning, Yugoslavia is now a socialist country once 


- more (and therefore still not neutral). i A 


16 The best studies of “neutralism” in English are, perhaps, Peter Lyon, Neutralism, Leicester, 1963, 
and Laurence W. Martin (ed.), Newtraltsw and Non-Alignment, New York, 1962. There 18 also a brief 
but illuminating discussion of it in the Royal Institute of International Affairs’ Survey of International 
Affairs, 1954 (Oxford University Press, 1957). 
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By the logic of Soviet thinking, all these policies, to the extent to which they 
can be implemented, are believed to work to the advantage of the “‘socialist camp” 
and to the grave disadvantage of the Western. For—to take them in the order 
opposite to that in which they are given above—, 


(iv) if a “neutralist” country is allotted a seat on a UN organization, the 
member whom it thereby displaces is bound to be (as the Soviets see it) either 
one of the major imperialist nations or else one of their stooges—in either case, 
Western influence at the United Nations is seriously weakened as a result; i 


(iii) a call for world disarmament is almost always a prominent feature of any 
important Soviet statement on international affairs: this point of “‘neutralist” 
policy therefore closely resembles a point of Soviet policy, and so is obviously 
welcome to the Soviet Union; 


(ii) anticolonialism is also clearly agreeable to the USSR: ever since Lenin, it 
has been a cardinal principle of belief for the Soviet leaders that the colonies 
form the “Achilles’ heel” of the West, that their loss will cripple the West 
industrially by depriving it of its sources of cheap labor and raw materials, and 
that, once they are freed from the yoke of the imperialists, they are destined to 
evolve until they attain socialism (the Marxist-Leninist form of socialism, 
that is), thereby tilting the balance of power still more pronouncedly in the 
Communists’ direction; . 

(i) the “neutralists’” declared intention not to support either side in the Cold 
War nor to allow their territories to be used by either side for the establishment of 
military bases, although it seems to the “neutralists” themselves to be the one 
specifically neutral element in their program, seems to the Soviet Union, onthe 
other hand, to be totally unneutral—and, as luck would have it, to be totally unneu- 
tral in favor of the USSR. For the objective result of refusing to allow either East 
or West to maintain military bases on “neutralist” territory is, as the Soviet Union 
sees it, gravely to weaken the West. This is because the USSR has never had 
bases in any of the “‘neutralist” countries, except possibly one (i.e., Yugoslavia, 
from 1945 to 1948). Three of the other “neutralists” have never had either Eastern 
or Western bases, though they have been much under Western influence; but all 
the remaining twenty-one of the twenty-five countries which took part in the 
“neutralist”-summit conference at Belgrade in 1961 (and which may therefore be 
taken to be the bulk of the “‘neutralist” movement) had all had Western military 
bases on their territory for the greater part of the hundred years which preceded 
the Belgrade conference, and all of them were occupied by Western troops at the 
end of World War II.1® Onte these countries agreed to deny their territories to 
the armies of both East and West, the only actual losers of the scheme must 
necessarily be the West; and, in the early days of “neutralism,” the loss was 





18 The countries attending the Belgrade conference were: Afghanistan, Algeria, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Congo, Cuba, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Irag, the Lebanon, Mah, 
Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabta, Somalia, Sudan, Tuntsia, the UAR, the Yemen and Yugoslavia. This 


cannot claim to be a definitive list of the “neutralist’”’ countries of the world, but it 1s a fair sample. 
1 
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particularly important, since the Soviet Union at that time had the lead in long- 
range rockets, while the West’s strength lay in medium- and short-range missiles: 
such missiles obviously had to be launched from comparatively near their targets, 
and one effect of “neutralism” was to make it less easy to do so. 


It took some time before the true significance of “‘neutralism” penetrated the 
Soviet consciousness. There is no entry for it to be found, for instance, in any of 
the standard Soviet reference books published before 1961. Until such time as 
the new movement was accorded recognition by the Party, therefore, those 
countries which did not belong either to the “imperialist bloc” or to the “socialist 
camp” had to be described by Soviet writers as “members of the national liberation 
movement,” with the phrases “the young independent states” or “the Afro-Asian 
countries” as occasional alternatives. Western writers of the time often described 
them, as we have seen, as “‘the neutrals”; but that phrase, as we have also seen, 
was ideologically repugnant to the Communists, and consequently was never 
used by them. 


This statement needs to be qualified a little. It is true that, when writing for 
non-Communist audiences, Soviet publicists of the time employed the word 
“neutral” much as we Westerners do, simply because the only alternative expres- 
sion available to them, “the national liberation movement,” would not have been 
readily intelligible to a non-Communist. Thus, L. Modjoryan, writing in 1956 in 
the New Times, uses the word “neutral” as freely as a Westerner would and with 
exactly the same connotation; but then New Times is a Soviet publication which 
is printed in many languages and expressly designed for an international reader- 
ship.1’ The same sort of thing may be said about E. A. Korovin’s article which 
appeared in International Affairs in 1958. Here again was a Soviet publicist writing 
specifically for an international audience; and here again “neutral” was frequently 
used in its non-Communist meaning.1® 


Moreover, it sometimes happened that a Soviet writer used the word “neutral” 
in the particular Western sense we are now discussing, even though he was 
writing exclusively for the attention of a Soviet audience. V. P. Nikhamin’s 
contributions to Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya i vneshnyaya politika SSSR 1950—1959 
are a good example of this. But then Nikhamin is a highly sophisticated Russian, 
with a cosmopolitan outlook and vocabulary. Not only does he use other Russian 
words (e.g., kontrol) in their Western, not in their Russian, sense’ but he is also 
sufficiently eccentric, from the Soviet point of view, to quote repeatedly “‘Kees- 
ing’s Contemporary Archives” as a primary source. One must therefore clearly 
regard his use of “neutral”? as being the officially tolerated aberration of an 
ideologically impeccable writer, and not as a sign of a general acceptance of his 
usage by the Party leadership. Indeed, the Soviet leaders, it should be noted, 
never used “neutral” in this sense during the period in question, nor have they 
done so since (to the best of our knowledge), apart from an occasional example 
to be found in some of Khrushchev’s outbursts. In the whole of his long speech 





17 New Times, Moscow, February 1956. 
18 E, A. Korovin, “The Problem of Neutrality Today,” International Affairs, Moscow, 1958, No.3. 
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to the Twenty-Third Party Congress, for instance, Brezhnev never once used the 
word “neutral,” and Kosygin, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet of the same 
year, used it only on one occasion, and then with reference to Austria. 


By about 1960, however, the Soviet leaders had come to believe that the 
effects of “neutralism” were likely to be extremely beneficial to the Communist 
bloc, for the reasons outlined above. They had also come to realize that (contrary 
to the Marxist-Leninists’ original assumption) the independence which had been 
granted to the new nations by the imperialists was perfectly genuine, and that, if 
these nations wanted to turn “‘neutralist,” they were free to do so. 


Once it had realized this, the USSR welcomed the new concept with enthu- 
siasm, and “neutralist” and “neutralism” are consequently to be found scattered 
with a free hand in any Soviet writing after this date. So, too, are their inter- 
nationally accepted synonyms “positive neutrality” and “non-alignment.” 


It is true that most of the “neutralists” themselves prefer to use either of the 
two latter terms (which they regard as being completely synonymous), and to 
relegate to the background the word “neutralism,” which they regard as being 
somehow less appropriate than the other two, but Soviet practice follows them 
in this, and prefers most of all the term “positive neutrality,” then “non-align- 
ment,” and places third the original term “neutralism”—so much so that “‘positive 
neutrality” alone has a place in the Soviet reference books,1® while neither “non- 
alignment” nor “‘neutralism” is so much as mentioned in them. When it comes 
to the choice of an adjective, however, then “neutralist” is the greatest favorite 
(Khrushchev, indeed, made frequent use of it); but that is perhaps because the 
Russian equivalents for “non-aligned” and “positively neutral” are extremely 
cumbersome expressions. 


The result of this Soviet enthusiasm has been that Soviet writers now know 
what “neutralism” means. Moreover, when writing for Soviet audiences, they 
now afvays put “neutralist” when they mean “‘neutralist,” and usually put “neu- 
tral” when they mean “‘neutral.” It is true that they very occasionally put “neutral” 
when they mean “‘neutralist”; but they never fall into the opposite error, and put 
“neutralist” when they mean “neutral.” How indeed could they?—It would be 
to deny their Marxism-Leninism. 


The West, too, for its part, has begun to appreciate that there is a real distinc- 
tion between “‘neutralist”’ and “neutral”; and serious Western writers nowadays 
are, like the Soviets, also usually scrupulous about observing it. Furthermore, 
they are usually a great deal more scholarly in their approach to it. Soviet writers, 
by contrast, invariably portray the “‘neutralists” as being, on every issue, in 
complete accord with the USSR; and in those instances where, in fact, this has not 
been so and where it has not been possible to give the contrary impression by only 
a minor reshuffle of the material, the desired effect has been made on the Soviet 
reader by the simple process of leaving the incident out. This is good propaganda, 
but it is not scholarship. 





19 And then only in the 1961 edition of Diplomatichesky slovar, 
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It remains only to note that the expressions “neutralist” and “positive neu- 
trality” have not yet found their way into the most formal of Soviet political 
pronouncements (into those, that is to say, where the Soviet Communist leaders 
ate speaking to their fellow Communists). Neither Khrushchev’s speech to the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961, for instance, nor the highly important 
“Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” also published in that 
year, contains so much as a single instance of these neologisms, although Khrush- 
chev in the same year, on less formal occasions, was using them with enthusiasm. 
They are not to be found, either, in Brezhnev’s speech at the Twenty-Third Party 
Congress in 1966, nor in Kosygin’s speech which followed. At both these con- 
gresses, the orthodox term “‘the national liberation movement” was invariably 
used instead, with the standard meaning which has been explained earlier. 


x 


But does all this matter? Is not this careful analysis of the various Soviet 
interpretations of the several terms connected with the word “neutrality” a trifle 
too abstract and erudite for this problem-laden world? Our answer is that it is 
not; and that, moreover, in addition to its intellectual interest, it may have 
considerable practical value. 


Not long ago, for example, the present writer met a senior executive of an 
important Western engineering firm. He had just come back from a trip to the 
Soviet Union, where he had managed to secure a number of important orders, 
Naturally enough, he was extremely pleased; but it transpired in the course of 
conversation that his pleasure was not entirely due to the value of the business 
he had secured, but also partly to the nature of the conditions which he had 
managed to insert into the contract. 


One of these was that, in case of dispute, a neutral country would be appointed 
arbitrator. “The Swedes know as much about this kind of machinery as we do 
ourselves,” he said. “Td be very happy to leave any dispute in their hands.” He 
was astonished on being told that, by Soviet reckoning, Sweden was not neces- 
sarily a “neutral” country; and that furthermore, by employing the concept 
of “positive neutrality”, the USSR could, if it so wished, limit the choice 
of arbitrator to countries such as Egypt or Tanzania—countries which, perhaps, 
were hardly likely to commend themselves as “neutral” to his firm. It would, of 
course, be open to the firm to challenge the “neutrality” of the country selected 
as atbitrator by the Russians; but the decision would then be a matter for the 
courts, and the courts in question would naturally be Soviet ones and these would 
(perfectly legitimately) interpret words according to their Soviet meanings. 


It is, perhaps, also pertinent to recall that when the United States and the 
North Vietnamese began to consider peace talks, their first concern was to decide 
upon a “neutral” country in which to hold them. The North Vietnamese proposed 
Cambodia. This was widely felt in the West to be an absurd suggestion. What 
has been said in this article may serve to show, however, that Cambodia, seen 
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from the Communist point of view, is one of the very few countries in the world 
which can be said to be unquestionably neutral. 


Finally, a perusal of the present article will at least spare the reader the political 
naiveté displayed by Walter Lippman at his famous interview with Khrushchev, 
which took place near Sochi in April 1961. During this interview, Khrushchev 
made his now celebrated remark: “While there are neutral countries, there are no 
neutral men.”?° Lippman “found this enlightening,” and went on to say, “It was 
plain to me that here is a new dogma, that there are no neutral men.”*+ If he had 
studied his Marxism-Leninism before he went, he would have known that this 
was no new dogma at all. He would also have known in what sense Khrushchev 
was using the word “neutral” when he spoke about “neutral countries.”* 





20 The New York Herald Tribune, April 17, 1961. 

21 Ibid. 7 

12 The whole interview 1s much better known in the West than in the USSR. Unlike many of 
Khrushchev’s interviews with American journalists, it was never published in Pravda, which confined 
itself to noting, on April 11, 1961, that Mr. Lippman had arrived in the USSR for the purpose of the 
interview. Moreover, the collection of Khrushchev’s writings and speeches for 1961 (published in 
English in 1963 by the Foreign Languages Publishing Hause, Moscow, under the title Commimism— 
Peace and Happiness for the Peoples) does not contain it, although it does contain interviews with two other 
American journalists; Drew Pearson and Cyrus Lee Sulzbuzger, and although it notes, in the section 
entitled “Diary of Visits, Talks and Receptions, 1961,” that the J.ippman-Khrushchev interview took 
place. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Arts 


Soviet Music and its Relation to the Communist Regime 


The following article, by a violinist well known in the Soviet Union, ts particularly 
timely tn view of the Fourth Congress of Soviet Composers, due to take pus in 
December, to 2S it fills in the Bistorical background. 


When studying the history of Soviet music, it is not difficult to notice the 
constant efforts of the Party leaders to subjugate its representatives—composers 
. and performers—to their own propagandist ends. It is stated quite openly that 
` literature and art are the handmaid of the Party. Practice has shown what this 
means. First of all, in their choice of subject, Soviet composers are obliged to 
bear in mind their duty to sing the praises of Party leaders or extol Party victories. 
Secondly, the authorities would like represent the achievements of Soviet art as 
being due to the wise leadership of the Party. In fact, the Soviet Union can boast 
of a large number of musicians of the highest standard, whose training is based 
on the traditions of the Russian school created over a century ago in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Similarly, the tradition of the Russian ballet was built up over 
a period of two centuries. Beside her own musicians, the teaching staffs of Russia’s 
conservatories included musicians from the West of an equally high standard, 
for the Russian achievement in music, as in other cultural spheres, was based on a 
broad exchange of influences. This cultural heritage was a very valuable one, 
and at the beginning of the present century Russian music may be said to have 
. occupied a leading place in the world. One need only mention the seasons of 
Russian opera and ballet in Paris, the foreign tours undertaken by the Synodal 
Choir, and the work of composers such as Rimsky-Korsakov, Skryabin, Stra- 
vinsky, Rakhmaninov and Glazunov, the singer Chaliapine, and many mote. 

After the Revolution, however, the Soviet leaders’ handling of the country’s 
musical life led to the.emigration of many prominent musicians, while those who 
remained found their work hampered and subordinated to the interests of 
propaganda. At first, unlimited scope was given to the newly-created Russian 
Association of Proletarian Musicians, which began an energetic campaign against 
the composers of chamber music and symphonic works. The compositions of 
Prokofev, Shostakovich, N. Myaskovsky, M. Gnesin, N. Roslavets had to give 
way to the “mass songs” of A. Davidenko, M. Koval, V. Bely, B. Shekhter and 
other men championed by the Association. Even the classics did not go unscathed, 
while these artistically worthless songs were artificially implanted in the mind of 
the masses. 

The absurdity of such activities, however, became apparent even to the Party 
leaders, and in 1932 the Russian’ Association of Proletarian Musicians, together 
with its branches in the various Union republics, was abolished. Subsequently, 
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its place was taken by organizations embracing composers working in all fields, 
and ist this way the Union of Soviet Composers came into existence. From the 
beginning, it was clear that the object of this organization was to maintain strict 
political control over the work of Soviet musicians, and this control was not long 
.in making itself felt. At first, editorial articles appeared in Pravda decrying the 
work of Shostakovich. Then composers were required to write exclusively in 
the spirit of “socialist realism,” which meant in effect a complete abandonment of 
the achievements of modern music and a return to the style of the previous 
century. There began a determined struggle with the “modernists” and “formal- 
ists”; slogans were launched calling for ideinost (that is, loyalty to [Communist] 
` principles) in art, for a “class war on the musical front.” Mass songs again 
: received the Party’s widespread approval—songs about the Party, about Stalin and 
other leaders. These songs were made the basis of symphonic compositions and 
chamber music; they occupied a prominent place in the opera, displacing arias, 
duets and other traditional elements in this form. The ballet, too, had to accept 
subjects that were choreographically unsuitable. 

In return, composers had to thank the Party and government for “showing 
them the correct path.” Of course, no composer appealed on his own initiative 
to the Party for help: the “help” was imposed on them. It goes without saying 
that composers were well aware of ‘the disastrous results such “help” would 
have on their art, and that conflicts periodically arose; but the composers were 
compelled to submit, to acknowledge their “mistakes” and thank the Party for 
having corrected them. 

Such was the situation under Stalin. Soon after Stalin’s death (there are 
grounds for believing that the process began before Khrushchev’s anti-Stalin 
speech at the Twentieth Party Congress), the liberalization that had become a 
vital necessity began to assume the mantle of reality. Soviet composers were 
anxious to free themselves from Stalin’s questionable tastes, his unjust assess- 
ments and brusque attacks. The Party’s ideological leaders began to show greater 
confidence in the professionals’ assessments of compositions and a greater respect 
for the composers themselves: unceremonious interference in the work of 
composers began to give way to a readiness to listen to the advice and judgment 
of recognized musicians. Of course, this does not mean that composers were 
given full freedom or their union complete autonomy; but Party control began 
to assume a more “correct” and less categorical approach. 

In December 1953, the seventh plenary meeting of the board of the Union 
of Soviet Composers was held in Moscow, and here voices more candidly critical 
of the ““dogmatists” were to be heard. On December 24, the meeting was addressed 
by the composer Vladimir G. Zakharov, conductor of the Pyatnitsky Choir, 
which, performs Russian folkmusic. Zakharov was fairly unambiguous in his 
remarks about the state of Soviet music: 

The people are making ever more insistent demands for good music capable of 
inspiring the wonderful toilers of city and country to new feats in the name of the 
flowering of their beloved Russia, of adorning the everyday life of Soviet people. 
Whuile noting the successes achieved in’ the past, we cannot ignore the glaring faults 
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which characterize the present state of composition in the sphere of the mass musical 
genres. Soviet people complain with reason of the paucity and monotony of the song 
repertoire of recent years, the lack of good new gramophone records, the colorless- 
ness and dullness of certain radio programs, the clichés and stagnation in the work 
of many choral ensembles.1 


Zakharov aimed a few darts at certain respected song composers—faithful 
followers of the “Party line” whose material needs were amply satisfied and whose 
breasts were adorned with Stalin prizes. When the innumerable and tiresome 
songs and poems about Stalin began to disappear from the repertoire, it appeared 
that many kings were wearing invisible clothes. On the subject of the mass song, 
which was considered the pièce de résistance of Soviet music, Zakharov observed: 


Our songs ate very monotonous and uniform... .Solo-and-refrain [zaper— 

' priper] is the predominating and almost the only form of songs. No use is made of 

the form without refrain, of the song containing a contrast of tempo between solo 

and refrain, of the dance song, the dramatized song—in a word, of all the tremendous 
variety of forms of folk art.® 


The Soviet song is one of the most important forms of mass propaganda, and 
' is regarded as a direct heir of the revolutionary songs and marches composed in 
the last century. Many songs were born during the Civil War. Often new words 
suitable for propaganda purposes were written to existing tunes. Lenin attached 
great importance to the propaganda effect of the mass song, and Mayakovsky 
once wrote: 

Who today does not stag with us— 

He is against us! 


It was on this fruitful soil that the Russian Association of Proletarian Musi- 
cians was born. As we have seen, this organization forced the song production 
of its members into the repertoire, and a topical subject was enough to compen- 
sate for any lack of quality. After Stalin’s death, many critical remarks on the 
subject of Soviet “topical” music, which previously had had to be kept in the 
background, now appeared in the press, and indignant protests were made 
without fear-of the consequences. It is, however, a traditional practice in the USSR 
that frank criticism, even when it is justified, should be met with a “fitting 
reply” from those who are entrusted with the defense of official dogma, and the 
now notorious campaign against “cosmopolitans,” the overall condemnation 
of any form of criticism as “antipatriotism,” left an indelible memory in the 
minds of many. In addition, the Party Central Committee’s resolution of February 
10, 1948, on V. Muradeli’s opera The Great Friendship, which indirectly attacked 
Prokofev, Shostakovich and other “formalists,” was at that time, so to speak, 
still in force. Thus, the Leningrad musicologist Yuly A. Kremlev had only to 
make some critical remarks during a discussion at the eighth plenary meeting 
of the board of the Composers’ Union in March 1955, to be immediately covered 
with a shower of abuse. In the heat of discussion, the composer D. B. Kabalevsky 


1 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1954, No. 2, p. 3. 
3 Thid., p. 19. 
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demanded: “What is he [Kremlev] fighting for? What is his conception of the 
ideal Soviet music? What does he love in the work of Soviet composers?” And 
Kabalevsky proceed to answer his own questions: “I will tell you straight: every 
fresh speech of Kremlev’s reinforces my conviction that he simply does not love 
Soviet music and does not understand it.”3 


(It is interesting to compare this rebuke with the message of congratulation 
addressed to Kremlev in 1968 on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday: 
Dear Yuly Anatolevich, 

In a brief message of congratulation, 1t is always difficult to be original, especially 
when it is addressed to a man like yourself who thinks and writes with such origi- 
nality, boldly and keenly tackling the most complex academic, critical or aesthetic 
problems. We value highly the constancy of your artistic attachments and con- 
victions and at the same-tume we note with pleasure that 1n recent years fresh names, 
from S. Prokofev and V. Solovev-Sedoi to A. Berg and A. Webern, have constantly 
been entering the orbit of your attention... .Dear Yuly Anatolevich, remain always 
true to yourself and with your characteristic optimism go ahead and continue to be 
the center of heated disputes and lively exchanges of ideas l4 


i The difference between these two responses to the activities of Kremlev 
reflects the changes that had taken place in thirteen years.) 


Compositions submitted on this occasion included works by the, younger as 
well as the older generation of composers, and this led to a good deal of discussion. 
(Altogether, about thirty people spoke.) By no means all the younger composers 
proved true to what they considered outworn dogmas, and this engendered new 
hope. The composer T. N. Khrennikov declared: 


One of the most heartening impressions created by the plenary meeting [has 
come from] the broad participation of young composers, the appearance of new 
names. These young men have drawn attention to themselves by their serious work, 
which has been welcomed by public opimion.® 


The Second Congress of Soviet Composers took place in Moscow in 1957—i.e., 
after the T'wentieth Party Congress, at which Khrushchev had condemned the 
cult of Stalin. Under these circumstances, a revision of the political leadership 
of the composers’ organization was inevitable. In her book Twenty Letters to a 
Friend, Svetlana Alliluyeva mentions the notorious General Vlasik—Stalin’s 
illiterate adjutant and an official of the State Security Committee, who took it 
upon himself to express Stalin’s musical tastes. On the eve of the congress, 
Sovetskaya muzyka heralded the change of policy: 

The artistic embodiment of contemporary reality—complex, many-faceted, 
abounding in acute conflicts and contradictions—cannot, of course, be achieved with 

a limited range of “regulated” stylistic devices....The decisions of the Twentieth 

Party Congress helped to put a timely end to administrative distortions in the 

repertoire policy of musical organizations. Unnecessary limitations imposed upon 

the concert repertoire are being overcome. Many artistically valuable productions 
"8 Thid., 1955, No. 5, p. 13. 


4 Thid., 1968, No. 6, p. 153. 
+ Ibid., 1955, No. 5, pp. 4—45. 
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of the Soviet music of the thirties and forties which were undeservedly accused cf 
formalism have been heard again. We have also had occasion to hear more frequently 
the best work of contemporary foreign composers, which i is of undoubted artistic 
interest.® 


I myself, as a musician living in Moscow who had to deal with the Principal 
Committee for the Supervision of Theatrical Performances and Repertoires 
(Glavrepertkom), was obliged to report beforehand the compositions I intended 
to perform. Being closely associated with many Soviet composers, I was often the 
first to perform their compositions, and so I had the opportunity to see how this 
organization worked. Whenever I submitted a new composition, I was asked, 
“And what view do they take of it in the Composers’ Union?” The composition, 
in fact, had fitst to be -heard in one of the Union’s special sections, where it was 
subjected to close scrutiny (such sections are also to be found in the ministries of 
culture, branches of the Committee for Sound and Television Broadcasting, the 
concert agencies [farmoni], organizations which put on light entertainment 
[estrada], amateur performances of music, theater, etc. [Doma narodnogo tvorchestva)). 
Then it went to the secretariat of the Composers’ Union for a further hearing. 
In a word, there was a fair degree of vigilance. The situation was especially 
difficult for singers, readers and reciters. A singer, for example, had only to 
report his intention to sing a setting of Yesenin or Anna Akhmatova to find 
the song immediately under a ban.’ It was useless to point out that the poem 
had already been published in the Soviet press. Protests and pressure might be 
of some avail, ‘but might also end in unpleasant consequences for the performer. 
The poems of Yesenin and Akhmatova were much in demand with audiences but 
not in favor with the agencies of Repertkom, which were entitled to tell a per- 
former that his work as an artist was not helping the Party in the ideological 
education of the masses.—It may be added that this control of repertoires 
exists today, only the functions of Glavrepertkom have been transferred to the 
organization popularly known as Glavlit.” 

Among other restrictions, especial indignation among Soviet musicians was 
occasioned by the ban on the work of American and other Western composers, 
who were the object of disapproval not only in the columns of the press but also 
in statements made by officials at meetings of art workers. An exception was made 
of pro-Communist composers from these countries, who were accepted as “pro- 
gressive musicians.” Even if their work was of no serious artistic sginificance, 
this was regarded as being compensated for by their political leanings. Even so, a 
“progressive” had only to express some criticism of the USSR, disapproval of 
its foreign policy or condemnation of the persecution of democratic elements 
among Soviet writers, to find himself deprived of all the advantages of the 
USSR’s political benevolence. He was no longer invited to visit the Soviet 
Union, and his work was no longer performed or published there; and the Soviet 
press, as one man, began its chorus of abuse, not shrinking, if need be, from 
personal insinuations. 


6 Ibid., 1957, No. 3, p. 5. 
7 See A. Gayev, “Soviet Censorship Today,” Bulletin, 1968, No. 1 (esp. p. 15). 





The growing protest of Soviet musicians was further encouraged by the 
racial discrimination which was particularly noticeable in the world of art. It is 
well known that Jews constitute a considerable proportion of the USSR’s leading 
musicians, including composers and performers. The official assessment of their 
work, which bore a national stamp, provoked the indignation not only of the 
Jews but also of the representatives of other nationalities, who regarded such 
discrimination as something little short of vandalism. The bonds of sympathy 
which link the literary with the musical world made themselves felt when Soviet 
Jewish writers were arrested, the Jewish theater was closed and other forms of 
Jewish culture came under attack: these measures disturbed the Soviet musical 
public as much as did the arrest of many composers. 


One of the musicians labeled “agents of the Joint” was the well-known 
Moscow composer Moisei Samuilovich Vainberg, whose principal guilt lay 
in the fact that he had married the daughter of the eminent Soviet Jewish actor 
Solomon M. Mikhoels. When he was arrested, his compositions were immediately 
condemned, but as soon as he returned from prison (thanks to the efforts of 
certain prominent musicians), his works were once more performed by well- 
known Soviet performers, who were not disturbed by the sight of the composer’s 
bald head shaved while he was in prison. 


A good deal of attention was attracted by the affair of Aleksandr Moiseyevich 
Veprik. Veprik’s compositions enjoyed considerable popularity in various coun- 
tries: for example, his Dances and Songs of the Ghetto, for symphony orchestra (1927), 
were first performed in New York under Toscanini at the Carnegie Hall on March 
16-17, 1933. Veprik made an important contribution to Kirghiz music with his 
national opera Tokfogs/ and other compositions based on Kirghiz folk themes. In 
addition, his studies of various musical subjects, particularly of the symphony 
orchestra, are of importance. On the night of November 19, 1950, Veprik was 
arrested. The news of this event produced a deep impression upon all who knew 
this man’s impeccable honesty and valued his gifts. In a monograph published 
in 1964, the Leningrad composer Valerian M. Bogdanov-Berezovsky wrote: 

Veprik was illegally arrested. There began a four-year-long ordeal in prison 
camps. Life became filled with bitterness. The awareness of his position as an 
innocent convict, the ignorance of the reasons for his conviction, his separation from 
his habitual and beloved work—all this was bound to result in a marked aggravation 
of stenocardiac phenomena, At the end of 1951, he suffered a second infarct and 
spent a long time in the camp hospital... .In April 1954, Veprik’s case was reviewed; 
in September he was completely rehabilitated and returned, accompanied by a nurse, 
to Moscow. 


Professor Veprik was nevertheless luckier than a colleague of his at the 
Moscow Conservatory, Prof. Nikolai S. Zhilyayev. Marshal of the Soviet Union 
M.N. Tukhachevsky was a great music-lover, and violin-making was a hobby 
of his. He was on friendly terms with a number of well-known musicians, and 





8 V, M. Bogdanov-Berezoveky, Aleksandr Moiseyesich Veprik : Ocherk zbizni i ivorchestva (Aleksandr 
Moiseyevich Veprik: An Outline of His Life and Work), Moscow —Leningrad, 1964, pp. 109-10. 
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Zhilyayev gave him music lessons. At that time, Zhilyayev enjoyed a great 
reputation. Himself a pupil of Taneyev, he counted among his pupils men who 
later established a reputation as composers, including Anatoly N. Aleksandrov, 

`Y. K. Golubev and Samuil Y. Feinberg’ (all three on the staff of the Moscow 
Conservatory), also the composers Lev Knipper and Vladimir Yurovsky. Zhilyayev 
was arrested, and was rehabilitated only after his death in prison. 


Many other composers and musicians were also arrested, but it is impossible 
to enumerate them here. It was even possible to build up a big opera troupe, 
complete with soloists, choris and orchestra, composed of camp prisoners: this 
is, perhaps, a unique phenomenon in the history of world music. 


The injustice and oppression inevitably provoked active protests, especially 
among the younger generation. The younger composers were unwilling to 
follow the dogmatic dictates of their ideological overseers, and an ideological 
teacher-versus-pupil conflict was the inevitable result. The whip-and-carrot 
policy was ineffective. Representatives of the younger school pointed out that 
in socialist Poland various forms of modern music were flourishing and that no 
one there thought of persecuting the modernists. Attention was also drawn to 
the avant-gardists in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Hungary: Bela Bartok, in 
particular, attracted lively interest as an obvious modernist against whom nothing 
could be said. f 

Naturally, the “dogmatists” were reluctant to surrender their positions. 
Soviet bookshops were flooded with a variety of “studies” on the “spiritual 
poverty” of West European composers. The prominent Moscow musicologist 
Grigory M. Shneyerson produced one on “Music Dead and Alive,” in which the 
situation was presented upside down, insofar as it was obvious to all that the 
“dead” music was to be sought in the output of the “dogmatists.” It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the “instructive” articles attacking the work of 
` Alban Berg, Stravinsky, Messiaen, Pierre Boulez and many other modern com- 

posers. Young people were not disposed to follow blindly the critics of modern 
music, and ignored the resolutions passed on the subject by Party organizations. 
Indeed, the more the “modernists” were abused, the greater the interest in their 
work. Foreign gramophone records (which are not sold freely in the USSR) were 
obtained illegally, music broadcast by foreign radio stations was recorded on tape, 
copies of foreign compositions were also obtained. The Moscow composer 
Andrei M. Volkonsky, who had recently returned from emigration to the Soviet 
Union, made no secret of having become “infected” by modern Western music, 
and his display of stylistic independence brought him much popularity. 
On May 28, 1958, the Party Central Committee passed a resolution on the 
need to revise the assessment of a number of operas by Soviet composers, 
including The Great Friendship; on June 8, in accordance with the Central Com- 
mittee’s instructions contained in the resolution, a leading article in Pravda also 
spoke of the Central Committee’s “mistakes,” with particular reference to the 
, other two operas mentioned in the resolution—Konstantin F. Dankevich’s 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky and German L. Zhukovsky’s From the Bottom of My Heart. 
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These Party apologies were met by composers with undisguised gratification, but 
a few months later, in September 1958, Sovetskaya muzyka resumed the attempt, ` 
already begun (as a matter of course) in the Central Committee’s resolution, to 
justify the resolution of February 10, 1948, in which these works had first been 
attacked. The journal observed that the resolution of 1948 was no fortuitous 
occurrence, but had been dictated by “life”; it had provided an urgently needed ` 
answer to questions that had confronted both the composers themselves and their 
listeners.® Less than two years later, when it appeared that the influence of authori- 
tative dogmatists was insufficient, Khrushchev himself intervened. At a meeting 
of writers and composers on July 17, 1960, he tried, so to speak, to persuade them 
to be sensible, and showed no embarrassment in advancing his own views. This 
friendly talk, however, was only a beginning, At a similar meeting held on March 
8, 1963, he was much bolder in his criticisms. Openly declaring himself to be an 
enemy of “every kind of cacophony,” he hastened to add that he had no ambition 
of making his musical perception a standard for everyone; nevertheless, he went 
on: 
...among creative workers one meets young people who endeavor to show that 
melody in music has lost its right to exist and it is being superseded by a ‘new’ 
music—‘dodecaphony,’ the music of noises....Our people cannot accept this 
rubbish as part of its ideological arsenal.1° 


Despite these warnings, Soviet composers continued to show increasing 
interest in contemporary developments in the outside musical world. In Poland, 
the festivals of modern music established themselves as a tradition, and in the 
other “fraternal” socialist countries too the ideological demands of the Soviet 
Party leaders tended to be disregarded. The discontent of the “dogmatists” was 
obviously growing. In 1965, the second symposium of composers and musicolo- 
gists from the socialist bloc was held in East Berlin.11 On this occasion, the Soviet 
musicologist L. Mazel, in a paper on “The Paths of Development of the Language 
of Contemporary Music,” averred that “among the progressive musicians of the 
entire world, there are probably no serious differences of view on the general 
tasks of musical art.” As we have seen, “progressives” is to be understood as 
signifying the pro-Communists, who, it may be remarked, are the farthest removed 
from_real progress: rather they incline to conservative imitation. It is noteworthy 
that the report on this symposium published in Sovetskaya muzyka “modestly” 
remarked: 

Our colleagues abroad are much better acquainted than we are with the con- 
temporary musical art of the West. Soviet musicians also need an opportunity to 
orient themselves freely in everything that is going on in music—again in order to 
be able to persuade and argue in disputes, and not merely to make assettions.1# 





» Sosetshaya muzyka, 1958, No.9, p. 5. * 
10 Pravda, March 10, 1963, p. 3. 
- 1 For a review of the report of the first symposium, see Bayram Riza, “Some Problems of Marxian 
Musicology: A Socialist Seminar,” Bulletin, 1968, No. 7. 
12 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1965, No. 11, p. 109. 
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With this one cannot but agree—as also with Kremlev’s view that 


. -theoreticians and practicians of art have started to comprehend more and more 
clearly that stubborn and prejudiced assessments of artistic phenomena can lead to 
no good, that a true understanding of these phenomena [vz., policy in artistic 
matters] demands great aesthetic sensibility.13 


Today, young Soviet composers are showing an increasing desire for freedom 
in their creative work. Naturally, there are also conservatives among them who 
continue to write Party panegyrics as the occasion arises. The greatest interest, 
however, attaches to the work of those who in Party circles are regarded as 
“inward émigrés,” representatives of the musical opposition. The strongest 
group of young “modernists” has established’ itself in Leningrad. Its members 
show greater audacity than their Moscow counterparts in the solution of artistic 
questions and greater freedom in the choice of means of expression, and this is 
undoubtedly due in part to their remarkable solidarity. The most gifted of them 
are Sergei Slonimsky, Boris Tishchenko, Gennady Banshchikov, Valery Arzu- 
manoy, Gennady Belov, German Okunev, Yury Falik; two older members of the 
group, a match for any of the rest, are Vadim Salmanov and Galina Ustvolskaya. 
Falik is also a virtuoso ’cellist who has won a prize at the Tehaikovsky Inter- 
national Festival. 


The composers of Leningtad are in close touch with their colleagues in the 
‘Baltic republics, who reject Moscow’s ideological teachings so far as this is 
possible and insist upon the right to follow their own paths of musical develop- 
ment (particularly in Estonia). In contrast to their colleagues in Moscow, com- 
posers in the Baltic countries have long been in touch with the West, and are 
well acquainted with the latest musical developments there. 


One of the oldest Estonian composers now living is Heino Eller (born in 
1887), who studied at the St. Petersburg Conservatory, where conditions were 
congenial to the champions of modern trends (Stravinsky, for example, studied 
there). In 1920, Eller returned to Tartu, where he was successful as a teacher of 
pronounced modernist leanings. His many pupils and followers, in whom he 
developed a feeling for the evolution of musical style, include the talented 
Estonian composers Eino OAN Veljo Tormis, Heino Jurisalu and Jaan 
Koha. 

In Moldavia, attention has eee been attracted by the young composer 
Eduard Lazarev, who has written large-scale stage and symphonic works. He 
was the subject of an article entitled “A Bold Talent” by the Moscow critic 
M. Ignatev. 14 l 

Of course, quite a number of “bold talents” may be found in the Ukraine 
(V. Silvestrov, for example), Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaidzhan and Central 
Asia; and they give their ideological mentors much food for thought: they are 





13 Voprosy teorii i estetiki muzyki. Sbornik statei (Problems of Musical Theory and Aesthetics: A 
Symposium of Articles), Vol. IV, Leningrad, 1965, p. 31. 
14 Sovetskaya kultura, July 22, 1965. 
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the constant subject of dispute in discussions or polemical articles, and have to 
be reminded of their “obligations” to the Party and society. Characteristically, 
composers who belong to the “opposition” tend to go far afield in search of 
their subjects: they turn to the classics or to modern Western writers, and fear- 
lessly idealize the past. There is no need to insist upon the importance attached 
to the choice of subject by the representatives of the Soviet regime, or upon the 
nature of the choice they prefer: a “topical” subject must praise this regime, and 
this means distorting reality for the sake of propaganda. This “varnishing of 
reality,” as it has often been described, inevitably arouses opposition in the 
honest artist—and the problem of conscience is always present in the minds of 
the best artists. Ifa Soviet composer wished to tackle a “topical” subject sincerely, 
he might well be tempted to deal with the tragedy of those who have been 
unjustly arrested and deported to Soviet prison camps; it goes without saying, 
however, that this is scarcely possible, even if he were to present (or the author- 
ities were to interpret) such a situation as a result of the cult of Stalin. 


A certain Moscow composer, for example, in the course of a conversation 
in which we were discussing plans for the future, expressed the view that the 
writings of Solzhenitsyn would provide an excellent subject for an opera; naturally, 
I agreed with him, but it did not take long.for us both to decide that by embarking 
_ on such a course the composer might bring much misfortune upon himself. It is © 
extremely tempting for the creative artist to attempt to portray the effect upon 
the human character of extreme emotional experiences, to compel the listener or 
spectator to relive these experiences, as Mussorgsky did in his musical dramas. In 
pre-Revolutionary Russia, prison life was often the subject of works of art for 
which their authors did not have to pay with the loss of their own freedom. In 
the USSR, however, most attempts of this kind have been regarded as “sedition.” 
Khrushchev took the tisk of revealing something of the secret lives of Stalin 
and Beria, and this was sufficient to. encourage the appearance of works of art 
illustrating his own revelations; but even under Khrushchev this response was 
met with profound misgiving by the authorities, and today it could bring down 
the wrath of these authorities upon the author’s head. For the artist who depicts 
the tyranny of a Communist regime is attacking the, very essence of this regime. 


Above all, the artist under such a regime is required to be a faithful servant 
of its propaganda machine, and if he prefers “abstract” to “topical” subjects, 
there are ways and means of bringing him to order. The most important, of 
coutse, consists in playing upon his material interests. The composer of “topical” 
work is generously rewarded: he may be given facilities by the “Musical Fund” 
(Muzykalny fond) for living free of charge in one of the “Composers? Houses” 
(Doma wtworchestva kompozitorov) specially designed for the purpose at such places 
as Ivanovo or Ruza, near Moscow, or others near Leningrad, in the -Baltic 
countries and elsewhere, where he can enjoy a variety of facilities ;15 he may live on 
payments made to him in advance for compositions commissioned by the state 
(Gosndarstvenry zakaz); his plans ate widely publicized by the Soviet press, which 





18 Cp. Bulletin, 1968, No. 6, p. 5. 
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announces beforehand the appearance of compositions concerning the nature 
and quality of which no one—perhaps not even the composer—as yet has any idea. 


An example of this is the opera which Shostakovich was supposed to be 
writing on the subject of Sholokhov’s novel The Quiet Don. It is not known 
whether Shostakovich had expressed any definite desire to undertake this task, 
but that the opera was in process of composition was proclaimed by the Soviet 
newspapers. The Bolshoi Theater hastened to include the work in its repertoire, 
and the Encyclopedic Musical Dictionary, published in 1966, stated on the subject 
of Sholokhov: “On the basis of his novels have been created operas by I. Dzer- 
zhinsky [such as] The Quiet Don (the action of this opera extends to the year 
1917; the events of the ‘revolutionary years are the subject of an opera on which D. 
Shostakovich is working). . .”18 It transpired, however, that Shostakovich was not 
working on such an opera, and he protested vigorously against such premature 
publicity.. Naturally, the Party leaders were anxious to secure Shostakovich’s 
cooperation for a work that had come from the pen of one of their favorites, but 
when he refused they reacted with characteristic cynicism: in the end, the opera 
on the second part of The Quiet Don was written by Stalin’s favorite Dzerzhinsky. 
It was staged in Leningrad, and met with indifference from the audience and 
dissatisfaction from the critics. 

i * 


Let us now review briefly the reasons for opposition to the regime among 
musicians in the USSR. The most important, of course, is the musician’s desire 
to be true to reality and so to his own conscience: this desire often brings him 
into conflict with the demands of Soviet propaganda, and he soon feels that his 
conscience is being violated by the regime. This situation inevitably results in an 
unjust discrimination between composers: who ate prepared to collaborate with 
the regime and those who are not: official recognition and official favors are 
administered on the basis of criteria that have little or nothing to do with artistic 
quality. 

In Soviet musical circles, battles of polemics are constantly going on. For the 
most part, they are confined to heated exchanges in private conversation or at 
closed Party meetings; but not infrequently they reach the columns of the press, 
and it may be safely assumed that any public criticism, however indirect, on 
dogmatic grounds has been preceded by violent discussion in private. In recent 
years, dissatisfaction with this state of affairs has found expression with increasing 
frequency in the columns of Sovetskaya muzyka. The editors of this journal are, 
of course, aware that they have readers in many countries outside the USSR, and 
so ate careful to avoid stating openly that many musical setbacks are due to 
incompetent leadership on the Party’s part; nevertheless, this is a well-known 
fact,.and a hint here and there is all that is needed to provide confirmation. Even 
when the journal acclaims the Party’s intervention in musical matters, its insin- 
cerity is not difficult to divine. 





16 B.S. Shteinpress and I. M. Yampolsky, Entsiklopedsbesky muzykalny slovar (An Encyclopedic 
Musical Dictionary); 2nd ed., Moscow, 1966, p. 587. 
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The recent dissatisfaction insistently expressed by the young musicians of 
Moscow is evidence of the fears entertained for the country’s musical future. 
We- have already seen that pre-Revolutionary Russia was one of the leading 
countries of the time with regard to musical culture, creativity and originality. 
After 1917, the country’s best composers—Stravinsky, Nikolai and Alexander 
Tcherepnin, Glazunov, Grechaninov, Rakhmaninov, Medtner and others— 
were compelled to emigrate, and those who stayed had to come to terms with 
the regime. If today there are any composers in the USSR who have really 
achieved greatness, originality and popularity, they are those who have to some 
degree retained their artistic ego and expressed the feelings of the people.—And 
indeed there are composers who obstinately defend their right to creative freedom, 
as there are performers who determinedly present to the public works which have 
failed to acquire official approval. One manifestation of this independent attitude 
is the fact that some composers, despite the strict control to which their work is 
subject, manage to send their compositions abroad. 


This situation is well illustrated by the response of young Soviet composers 
to a questionnaire recently submitted to them by the editors of Sovetskaya muzyka. 
Three questions were put: 


1. What do you think about the paths: of development of Soviet music in the 
next few years (the problem of style, content, genre)? 

2. What do you think about the contact between music and other arts? 

3. Describe your most vivid recent impressions regarding works by Soviet 
composers.17 


This questionnaire, the answers to which have been published under the rubric 
“Youth Has the Floor” in various issues of Sovetskaya muzyka, beginning with 
the first issue for this year, may be regarded as an attempt to bring to light the fun- 
damental attitude of those questioned. Many of the answers were composed during 
the period of the Moscow writers’ trials, which produced a profound impression 
in the world of Soviet art (this is attested by the signatures appended to collective 
statements submitted to the Soviet government and by the contributions secretly 
collected in aid of the sentenced writers). Although, of course, some of the 
answers showed an all-too-ready desire to write whatever would please the Party 
ideologists, others showed a spirit of uncompromising honesty. Here are excerpts 
from the replies submitted by the Kharkov composer V. Gubarenko: 


It is evident that our art has now reached a certain stylistic turning-point... 
The talented artist not only has the ee i is obliged to Sess and the greater 
his talent, the greater the obligation . . 


The Kazakh composer B. Bayakhunov: 


The use of the twelve-tone technique in K. Karayev’s Third Symphony, which 
exerted a noticeable influence on the musical language of this work, nevertheless did 





17 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1968, No. 2, p. 24. 
18 Ibid., pp. 24—25. 


not prevent the emergence of other features of the composer’s style. These are his 
national temperament, occasionally national coloring of his intonation material, the 
manly character of the themes [obrazov], the depth of thought, the subtly-thought-out 
form and instrumentation.1® 


The Moscow musician Boris Shnaper: 


Without searching [for new paths] there can be no original work. In science, 
this is known as research. Let us, then, be researchers! After all, if we abandon the 
search in art, how can we know where it will go, and whether it will go anywhere 
atall>?... 

For a long time we had no opportunity of studying the work of Schoenberg 
and his followers, but without this one cannot be a modern musician... 


In connection with all that has been said above, I should like to touch on a problem 
which at first sight has no direct relation to creative work but which in reality 1s 
extremely closely related to it. I mean the art policy of [those of] our organizations 
that are called upon to stimulate composers’ work—the ministries of culture of the 
USSR and RSFSR, the All-Union Radio, the concert agencies, the Union of Com- 
posers of the USSR. The point is that no attempt is made to acquire or to perform 
the works of a number of composers of the younger and middle generations whose 
music does not fit into the generally accepted stylistic framework. This may be said 
of such varied composers as S. Gubaidulina, A. Volkonsky, N. Sidelnikov, N. 
Karetnikov, A. Shnitke, E. Denisov....I was greatly impressed by Shnitke’s 
Quartet, Volkonsky’s “Suite of Mirrors” and the latest compositions by Rabinovich 
—who, in my opinion, is a very promising young composer.#¢ 


_ These views, so frankly expressed here by Shnaper, are shared by a con- 
siderable number of his colleagues. A word or two about some of the composers 
he mentions: 


Alfred G. Shnitke is a German born on November 24, 1934, in the former 
capital of the Volga German autonomous republic—Pokrovsk (now Engels). He 
studied under Professor E. K. Golubev at the Moscow Conservatory, where he is 
now on the teaching staff. His compositions, which include chamber music, sym- 
phonies and operas, are obviously influenced by Schoenberg’s twelve-tone system, 
and yet display an individuality that is scarely in line with the demands of the 
regime. One of the brightest talents among the younger generation of Soviet com- 
posers, Shnitke has aroused considerable interest abroad, but in the USSR his 
work is “not recommended” for performance, being frequently subjected to 
unjustified attacks from the Party critics. S. A. Balasanyan, an official of the 
Union of Composers, observed a few years ago: 


We fail to understand why. . Shnitke ignores the musical traditions of our 
motherland and turns his attention to the doubtful experiments of Western avant- 
gardists. We spoke to the composer openly on this subject, and he replied that the 





19 Thid., p. 26, 
29 Ibid., pp. 21—28. 
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Germans find much that is Russian in his music....Perhaps there ıs something we 
have failed to grasp, perhaps we have underestimated Shnitke’s work.?1 


Edisson V. Denisov was born on April 6, 1929, at Tomsk. He also studied at 
the Moscow Conservatory, where he attracted attention by the originality of his 
composition. His work includes a symphony (1955), a Sinfonietta on Tadzhik 
Themes (1957), the opera “Ivan the Soldier” (1959), the cantata “Sun of the 
Incas” (1964) and numerous compositions for various instruments. Another 
composer, Roman S. Ledenev (born December 4, 1930, in Moscow, author of 
an outstanding oratorio based on “The Lay of Igor’s Host” and of many other 
vivid compositions) made the following remarks about Denisov’s position: 


It seems to me that the Philharmonic Society has declared a “cold war” on him, 
because it denies its concert platform to all ensembles desirous of performing his 
compositions—even those written long ago. In fact, however, works by our com- 
posers that are performed abroad could serve the cause of popularizing Soviet art. 
For example, there are often performances abroad of Sun of the Incas, the subject of 
which 1s the struggle for peace. This work 1s regarded with respect 1n many countries, 
and all this could be put at the service of Soviet music. We put composers in a 
strange situation: here they are not performed, and there they are, as though their 
rightful place was there [and not here].*% 


According to the rules of the Union of Composers, works by Soviet com- 
posers may be sent abroad only with the approval of the Union’s Foreign Com- 
mission: those sent abroad by any other channels are considered “political 
contraband,” and for this their authors carry full responsibility. In view of all the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that in effect the Foreign Commission approves 
only those works which are incapable of giving a true idea of their composers’ 
merits and consequently incapable of interesting foreign audiences. An exception 
is made only for certain works by leading composers such as Shostakovich, 
Khachaturyan, Kabalevsky, Karayev and Khrennikov. Even here, the censorship 
sometimes makes itself felt—witness the fate of Shostakovich’s Thirteenth 
Symphony. 23 

In general, it may be said that in recent yeats opposition on the part of Soviet 
musicians has received increasing support and sympathy from audiences and that 
this has helped them to acquire a greater degree of freedom in their creative work. 
Nevertheless, they are still burdened by the demand to glorify non-existing 
successes and praise what should rather be condemned. 


* 


The possibility of new Party rulings on the aims of Soviet music always 
exists, but it is perhaps particularly great now, when preparations are in progress 





21 Tbid., 1961, No 1, p. 25. 

23 Thid., 1968, No. 1, p. 23. 

23 This work, scored for voices and orchestra, is a setting of words by Yevtushenko (Babty yar). 
It was first performed in Moscow on December 18, 1962, and then withdrawn. Recently it has been 
performed under special circumstances, but very seldom. 
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for the forthcoming Fourth Congress of Soviet Gsupeets 24 A struggle between 
dogmatists and opposition ‘is expected, and although a compromise on the 
former’s part is not excluded, the struggle may be expected to end in the usual 
rout of the “forces of antipatriotism.” Outwardly, the form will doubtless be the 
same as usual: the congress will be held in the Palace of Congresses in the Krem- 
lin; a message of greeting will be read on behalf of the Party Central Committee; 
and Party and government officials will attend as guests of honor. And, as usual, 
not everyone desirous of speaking will be given the opportunity of doing so, 
not everyone will be allowed to say all that he would like to say. There will 
probably be much discussion about the preparations for celebrating the centenary 
of Lenin’s birth. The festivities will be somewhat darkened by criticism of “short- 
comings”—-that is, of the striving for independence of certain composers; and 
those who turn Party slogans into music will be held up as an example to be 
copied. And once again there will be talk of the close bonds linking music with 
the people. . 


This last idea, however, is open to various interpretations. The Party dogma- 
tists, for example, long ago lost their link with the people, and in fact scarcely 
know its intellectual needs. Their concentration upon their own tastes and their 
fear of what is new have done and continue do Soviet art irreparable harm, and 
Soviet composers, as a result, are virtually isolated from the progress which is 
being made by musicians in the world outside. In the Soviet Union, progress has 
virtually been replaced by regress, and the struggle which we have just described 
is due, not to growing pains, but to the stifling obscurantism of the dogmatists. 


Michael E. Goldstein 





2 In‘ an article on the forthcoming congress, R. Shaverdyan, who ıs an official of the Union 
of Composers, stated that it would be held ın December of this year (Sove/skaya kaltura, October 22, 
1968, p. 3). 
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The Communist Bloc 


The Problem of Political Asylum as Illustrated by 
Communist Eastern Europe 


The establishment in Eastern Europe of “socialist” republics and “people’s democ- 
racies” has led to the flight of many thousands of people from Communism to the free 
countries of Western Europe. This “plebiscite by flight,” or “voting with one’s feet,” 
is the characteristic form of protest of the people: before the erection of the Berlin Wall, 
it was resorted to by many thousands each year, and if it has since been reduced to a 
much smaller scale, police measures have not been able to stop it altogether. 

The following article, based on official West German data relating to the four years 
1964—67, gives a clearer idea, not only of the extent of this emigration in recent years 
to Western Germany, but also of the motives behind it. Not least important is the light 
it sheds upon the difficulties encountered by these refugees in the West, which applies 
standards that are far from perfect and often selfish when deciding upon their claims to 
asylum. 


The institution of political asylum has been in existence ever since there have 
been states from which individuals have been compelled to flee by persecution, 
direct or indirect. A glance at the literature on the subject suggests that while it 
is clear that political asylum is a social phenomenon, it is much more difficult to 
define it exactly. In the present article, we shall attempt to outline the problem as 
illustrated by East Europeans seeking asylum in Western Germany. 


During this century, particularly since the Russian Revolution, social develop- 
ments have produced migrations on a major scale, which have posed a problem 
for the legislators of the receiving countries and have also found reflection in 
international law. What appears to happen nowadays is that an individual is con- 
strained to alter his social behavior by official measures until he reaches a point 
where he decides either to shut himself up and “emigrate internally” or else leave 
his country altogether. However, when he asks the host country for protection, 
not all the experiences which caused, him to emigrate are recognized as grounds 
for asylum. In effect, primary consideration is given to his position in his native 
society, i.e., his social background and other purely objective considerations. 


* 


The following table, based (as all others in this article) on material from the 
West German Federal Office for the Recognition of Foreign Refugees, gives the 
number of arrivals in Western Germany of citizens of seven East European 
countries (including the USSR) during the period 1964—67: 
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1964 1965 1966 1967 Total 





Yugoslavia 0.2.0.0... 2,608 2,382 2,284 1,603 8,877 
Hungary ......0-.0.00. 467 716 423 313 1,919 
Czechoslovakia ......... 279 329 332 458 1,398 
Poland .......0.e0eeeee 160 124 141 162 587 
Bulgaria a... 00.00.00 55 67 62 79 263 
Rumania ..........000. 16 70 32 26 204 
USSR anaa.. OA 14 8 13 11 46 

otal oyu Aromes 3,659 3,696 3,287 2,652 13,294 


It would, of course, be interesting to compare these figures with those for citi- 
zens of the said countries who'made a trip to Western Europe and then returned 
home. Unfortunately, pertinent statistics cannot be given here. ‘The proportion of 
non-retumers, however, is known to be under 0.1 percent. Some persons are also 
known to have decided not to return only during a second trip. On March 22 of 
this year, the Czech trade union newspaper Práce reported that in 1967 the number 
of émigrés from Czechoslovakia was approximately 10,000, or three times greater 
than in 1966. This announcement was published by the Czech news agency ČTK. 


The period covered by the table was chosen to begin with 1964 because it was 
then that a more liberal approach began to be adopted in the East-bloc countries 
regarding such travel formalities as the issuing of passports and exit permits and 
the granting of permission to stay abroad either as a tourist or as a guest of a 
specific person or persons. Only those with criminal records were refused pass- 
ports, as has been testified by Czech citizens, for example. Hete, however, the 
reservation must be made that in the people’s democracies the term “criminal 
record” has a different meaning from the one it has in Western Europe. This was 
recognized in a verdict passed by the highest West German court. 


The form taken by this liberalization varies from country to country. In 
Poland, for example, invitations from France and England are nearly always respec- 
ted by the authorities, those from Western Germany, on the other hand, virtually 
never. Since England and the Benelux countries in particular are rarely prepared 
to gtant asylum, Poles are often forced to come back to Western Germany and 
ask for it there. Among the applicants are those who themselves or whose parents 
suffered under German occupation. In one instance, the parents of a married 
couple wrote from Poland asking their children why they had to seek asylum in 
Germany of all countries. (The couple’s application, however, was turned down.) 


The consequences of the relaxation of travel restrictions by the East European 
countries are most clearly illustrated by the behavior of Yugoslav citizens. In 
Yugoslavia, the practice of issuing passports to those who can prove they have 
employment waiting for them in Western Germany is bringing down the number 
of Yugoslavs who break with their native society: residence permits are asked 
for rather than asylum. On the other hand, figures of the West German Federal 
Office for Employment and Unemployment Insurance in Nuremberg show that 
the Yugoslavs stay longest and are more inclined to become settled than other 
East Europeans in the country: in 1966, the number of arrivals increased from 
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64,060 to 96,675. In many cases, persons who left their native society more or léss 
temporarily did so for the same reasons as those who broke with it entirely. Pos 
groups are the product of the inadequacy of their society. 

The following table gives a percentage breakdown by age groups of appli- 
cants from four East European countries for refugee status in Western Germany 
during the period 1964—67 : 


Age Group Yugoslavia Poland Czechoslovakia Hungary 
1900—24 sossen 12 29 19 ; 29 
1925—29 . .. 1.0... 10 11 14 16 
1930—34 aa. aa 20. 14 4 20 6 
1935—39 .........005 31 26 20 12 
1940—47 ............ 33 30 p 27 37 

Total erered eae ah i 100 100 100 100 


We see that most of the applicants are young people whose knowledge of the 
old regimes is predominantly or entirely second-hand, e.g., derived from their 
parents, although in the cases of Poland and Hungary the middle and older gen- 
erations are relatively strongly represented. The reasons for emigration vary 
from country to country. It may here be remarked that, in the opinion of the 
examining officials, a young person’s outlook on life is insufficiently mature to 
warrant recognition as a refugee. Time and time again it is declared that young 
people have no political sees ama assertion which is flatly contradicted by past 
and present experience. 


Some of the young refugees come from the higher strata of re 
society, including the children of top Party and government officials. There is, for 
example, the son of a former very high Czech state official who returned to his 
country from the USA in 1947 on account of his long-standing Party affiliation. 
The son was permanently in opposition to his surroundings, was expelled from 
school and punished several times. On each occasion he was shielded from the 
security authorities by his father. However, when his father died in the summer 
of 1967, the security. authorities ooga got to work on him, and so he fled 
while the going was good. 

Or there is the son of a Busari diplomat, whose undoing was views ex- 
pressed at a discussion with another Hungarian, a female member of the Polish 
Communist Party, and an American journalist which took place at a social youth 
gathering abroad. The young man declared, according to the journalist, that he 
would like to live in the West, where they believed that a man could work best 
in an atmosphere of freedom, in the knowledge that he would receive from life 
as much as he put into it. In a Communist country, he said, a person was expected 
to do his best, but was never remunerated in accordance with his labors. Further, 
a potential artist (which the young man was, in the journalist’s opinion) was 
prevented from expressing sentiments which did not conform to the views of the 
regime. On the day following this discussion, the young man’s parents were 
ordered by telegram to return to Budapest; their son chose to seek asylum in 
Western Europe. 
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The following table gives an analysis, in percéntages, of the profession of 
those who applied for refugee status during the period in question: ' 


=. Yogoslavia Poland Czechoslovakia Hungary 
> No Profession (Including Housewives) .......... 40 7 — — 
Manual Workers (Including Farmers) .... ...... 40 _ 63 23 24 
White-Collar and Academic Workers PESAS 15 23 54 64 
Students ...... Meee e eee e tinie denen ee setae one j 5 7 23 12 


AE I UE EAEN AEA AE A 100 100 100 100 


Thus; Yugoslavia and Poland are represented mainly by manual workers, and 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary by employees and members of the academic pro- 
fessions. 

* 


Let us now examine more closely the reasons why citizens of the various 
““people’s democracies” have been asking for asylum in Western Germany, taking 
material from the Federal Office for the Recognition of Foreign Refugees as a 
basis. Here, three main groups emerge. 

Firstly,: there are those who are recogriized by Western Germany as foreign 
refugees under the pertinent Geneva convention, which gives as grounds for the 
awarding of refugee status persecution for political, racial, religious, social or 
nationalist motives. 

The second group is made up of persons whose reasons for leaving their 
homeland are not officially recognized. In the main, they are persons strongly 
influenced by subjective factors who are not otis, regarded as having been 
subjected to-persecution. 

In the third group are those who ieee the process of applying for asylum 
in Western Germany only because this is demanded by the immigration authori- 
ties of such countries as Australia. This group, accounting fot some 17—20 percent 

of all applicants, is a particular problem. 


Each applicant is required to give a curriculum vitae, on the basis of which a 
picture is obtained of his relationship toward his fellow citizens and the prevailing 
political system.’ Refugees speak in particular of the “politicization” of life in a 
“people’s democracy” and the psychological strain which it imposes. This factor 
is unfortunately not given due consideration by the examining officials. The follow- 
ing examples may serve to illustrate this point. 


A Belgrade bus-driver spoke of the ‘‘people’s democracy psychosis” which he 
had acquired under the effect of a remorseless stream of propaganda on politics, 
production, self-criticism, etc. and which had eventually driven him to leave the 
country. Although aware that he would perhaps experience a drop in his standard 
of living as- a result, he was afraid that his feeling of opposition to the regime 
would one day erupt, with dire consequences. His application was rejected, but 
he was eventually accepted by the USA. 
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Or we have the Polish doctor, a devout man, who after having completed his 
studies, was given the post of district doctor in a locality where no candidate with 
a Party ticket happened to be available. His world outlook was expressed in the 
fact that, for example, in lectures to young colleagues, he never once entered into 
a discussion on dialectical materialism in the natural sciences. After three months, 
he was urged to join the Party. This he refused. It was not long before he was 
transferred to a remote village from which there was no possibility of applying 
successfully for a better position in a hospital or sanatorium. Having been for- 
bidden to correspond with the US Embassy on the subject of his legal application 
to emigrate, he arranged to be invited to England for the purpose of reaching 
Western Germany. In a people’s democracy, unlike a pluralistic society, he could 
have hardly expected to escape from his state of virtual exile. In order to em- 
phasize the fears which he entertained for his future career, the doctor told of 
colleagues who had got into a similar situation and gone to ruin in an obscure 
village. Had the doctor agreed to join the Party, he would have been assured of 
a secure existence. His application was turned down. 


In another case, a Hungarian doctor in his twenties, primarily engaged in 
research, decided to turn his back on his country out of democratic convictions 
and a desire to be able to carry out research freely without being corseted by 
any state-imposed Marxist-Leninist plan. He was also afraid to go to church. In 
the end, the cumulative effect of this day-by-day psychological pressure induced 
the young doctor to avail himself of the opportunity offered by participation in 
an international congress in Vienna and defect to Western Germany. Realizing, 
however, that his chances of being accepted as a refugee were slim, he applied 
for an emigration permit to the USA. 

Thus, the picture which emerges is that the refugee’s convictions cause him 
to behave in a way which calls forth repressive measures on the part of society or 
officialdom. A protracted trial of strength takes place between the individual and 
society (this impression, incidentally, is confirmed by a study of current East 
European literature on sociology, a subject once scorned as having no place in a 
“people’s democracy”). Refusing to conform, he comes to adopt a highly sub- 
jective attitude, becoming plagued with fears for the future, for example. It is 
precisely this kind of psychological situation, however, which the applicant for 
asylum finds it so difficult to present convincingly to the refugee authorities. 

Broadly speaking, the motives for flight may be summarized as: an immediate 
threat to life or personal freedom; loss of livelihood; a feeling of insecurity; a 
severe inner conflict; repression of relatives; lack of political freedom; compul- 
sion to defend the system against inner convictions; and failure by the regime to 
respect the principles of humanity and constitutional rule. 

A special category are members of national minorities, who despite having 
their rights anchored in the constitution are often dissatisfied with the conditions 
under which their national group has to live. This is the case with the Albanians 
in Yugoslavia, the younger of whom complain, for example, of being denied 
access to old Albanian literature. One asked during his military service why in 
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the Yugoslav armed forces the songs of all the country’s national groups were 
sung except the Albanian. A discussion ensued, and the questioner was subse- 
quently punished. His reaction was to continue to plead for the propagation of 
Albanian culture after he left the forces. This, in turn, provoked repressive mea- 
sures by the authorities, until in the end the young man left Yugoslavia “for his 
peace of mind.” 

Then there are the young Croats who dream of an independent Croatia. Many 
distribute Croatian-language leaflets smuggled in from Western Europe or 
even the USA (new arrivals from Yugoslavia—and, up to 1968, occasionally 
those from Hungary and Czechoslovakia as well—have frequently reported the 
illegal distribution of leaflets in their country). They thereby naturally attract the 
attention of the security authorities. Many a young Croat decides, after several 
interrogations, to leave the country while he can. However, one young refugee 
who reported having distributed leaflets was disbelieved by both refugee author- 
ities and court because he—naturally enough in such cases—could not identify 
those to whom he had distributed them. 

In Poland, on the other hand, the minority problem, so great before World 
War I, is now virtually non-existent. Most of the young Polish refugees are 
the children of men who during the war served in the army of General Anders 
and after the war made their way to England instead of returning home. The 
mothers, however, who remained in Poland, were given a hard time, and although 
of late they have been becoming less and less the object of official attention, their 
bitterness remains and is transferred to their children, who often decide to join 
their fathers. ; 

In almost all the East European countries, young people who belong to a so- 
cial group regarded as “hostile” often find themselves either barred from studies 
in their chosen field or else compelled to break off such studies. This is a frequent 
motive for flight, although exactly how many persons find themselves in such a 
situation is not known. Here are two examples from the records of the Federal 
Office for the Recognition of Foreign Refugees. 


A Hungarian girl student, daughter of a former businessman, submitted a 
drawing to the editors of a student magazine, Some time later, the magazine was 
banned on the grounds that it had deviated from the Party line, and all its editors 
called to account. Following an investigation, the girl too was expelled from the 
academy where she was studying. Her attempts to continue her studies failed, 
and she was forced to earn a living by taking on employment as a draftswoman. 
However, she did manage to obtain a passport valid for abroad, which enabled 
her to travel to her aunt in Munich, where she resumed her studies. After a year, 
however,.the Hungarian authorities refused to extend her passport, and demanded 
that she return home. A Polish student—who, incidentally, made no secret of his 
opposition to Communism—was barred from beginning academic studies in the 
field of his choice on the basis that neither of his parents belonged to the proletariat. 

Cases from Hungary and Czechoslovakia have also been recorded in which 
a person has had to work for one or two yeats in a mine or on a farm before being 
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allowed to take up vocational training. He or she has later had to attend evening 
classes in order to make up for the time lost. 

The connection between educational opportunities and parental background 
was brought up at a conference of the Yugoslav Communist Party in late 1966. 
On this occasion, the Party and the security authorities were reproached for dis- 
crimination in this respect of young people belonging to a “hostile” milieu. That 
this reproach was justified is confirmed by refugee figures broken down by age. 


On the other hand, there are instances where young people have not had any 
restrictions placed on their further education despite having parents hostile to the 
regime or with an “unsuitable” social origin. Here, however, other factors are at 
work, for example, the fact that the person concerned plays an active, positive 
part in political life, or refrains from attending church services. 


In all the East-bloc countries it very often happens that a person whose 
parents have the “wrong” social background or political outlook is persuaded or 
compelled to work for the security authorities. The daughter of a Tsarist officer, 
for example, who spoke several European languages and worked as a telephonist 
in a Bulgarian tourist hotel, was forced to gather intelligence information. Her 
husband, incidentally, a Bulgarian land surveyor, knew nothing of his wife’s 
situation until later. Having become involved in a political conflict with the 
Party secretary at his place of work, he left Bulgaria and reached Western Ger- 
many after a dramatic flight ssa Yugoslavia, Austria and Switzerland. He was 
sentenced in absentia to one year’s imprisonment. Another Bulgarian couple left 
because the husband was maneuvered into working as an intelligence agent. 


Another frequent motive for flight is pressure to join the Party, which in 
particular is applied to persons who are esteemed for their professional compe- 
tence, display religious leanings, political antipathy or (as members of national 
minorities such as the Albanians, Macedonians and Croatians in Yugoslavia) 
nationalist sentiments. One Czech citizen was a member of both the Party and a 
liturgical commission. There are also conflicts between Party membership and 
social origin. 

Pressure is also applied when a given collective has too few or even no Party 
members. Polish seamen, for example, tell how while at sea they are obliged to 
listen to lectures on current affairs, the political situation, Western society, etc. 
The psychological situation thus created proves too much for some crew mem- 
bers. Sometimes quarrels break out. The captain of one ship said that roughly 
80 percent of his colleagues were politically organized. Those who were not were 
mainly members of the older generation. They too were constantly exhorted to 
join the Party, and here also there would often be a quarrel leading to a defection. 

Another group of arrivals are the draft dodgers and deserters. They come 
mainly from Yugoslavia, but there are also individual cases from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The motives fox refusal to do military service include, above all, 
disagreement with the armed forces’ political orientation. In Yugoslavia, a cor- 
rective camp for young deserters had to be set up on the island of Goli Otok, 
until 1962 used as a place of banishment for political prisoners exclusively. It 
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seems that in 1965 a large number of deserters were released, judging from the 
appearance of many ex-prisoners in Western Germany and Italy. 


Two examples from the above-mentioned category may be given. The first, 
a Croat, an opponent of the regime, often helped to smuggle people over the 
border into Italy. He was eventually caught and sentenced. Having served his 
sentence, he in turn fled, in 1962, in order to evade military service. The Italians, 
however, sent him back, and in 1964 he was sentenced to two-and-a-half years’ 
confinement on Goli Otok. After his release in 1965, he succeeded in reaching 
Western Germany. Another Yugoslav deserter was returned by the Italian author- 
ities despite the fact that his motive for flight was his political attitude. He was 
sentenced by a military tribunal to three years and five months’ imprisonment 
because he had taken his pay-book abroad illegally. After having served his sen- 
tence, he again fled to Italy. The table below shows that 11 percent of ar- 
rivals from Yugoslavia during the period 1964—67 left because they did not 
want to do military service. 

The new arrivals also include independent craftsmen. Poland is particularly 
strongly represented by watchmakers. One Pole from Warsaw had increased his 
turnover by building a machine which stamped out several ball-point-pen cart- 
tidges at once, only to incur such a heavy tax burden that during a holiday trip 
abroad he decided not to return home. From Yugoslavia come small craftsmen 
who have succumbed to the overwhelming difficulties involved in keeping a 
workshop going. 

These are just some of the motives for flight. In each case, more than one is 
at work. The strength of a given motive is, of course, difficult to establish on 
account of the subjectivity of the refugee. Sometimes a motive—and it may be 
the strongest—is not mentioned specifically, but emerges from the general 
tenor of what the refugee has to say. 

` The following table gives a percentage breakdown of motives for flight based 
on 350 applications for asylum submitted during the period 1964—67 (most of 
them in 1965 and 1966): 





Yugoshyia Poland Hungary Czechoslovakia 

Political Past of Parents .........-. 2c cesses eee hee 13 6 5 2 
Religious Beliefs ....... cc cece e eee teen eee en eee 7 6. 6 10 
Political Activities 0.0... ccc cece eee cece eee e eee 5 — — 31 
Refusal to Do Military Service ......... sees eeeeeee 11 — — — 
Difficulties with Self-Employment (¢. g., Farming) . 3 14 — — 
Dissatisfaction with the Regime for: 

Political Reasons 12... . ccc eee eee e eee eee eeeees 28 — 46 — 

Economic Reasons ....-... ccc eee e cece scene aeee 19 — — — 
Conflict with Security Authorities ..............000 3 46 9 — 
Exclusion from Study ....... 0.0 cee. cece eee eens 3 — 13 24 
Membership of a National Minority ....... PREET 8 — — — 
Compulsion to Carry Out Espionage ..%..s.ssseeses — 14 3 26 
Social Origin ........ce0ccsecceeeeeececeeneseeees = 13 12 = 

Total orasima oere ee A EEEE EE eee oi koe 100 100 100 100 


Unfotunately, over half those who apply for political asylum in the West have 

their applications turned down. Frequently, it is argued that those who stayed at 

‘home had to put up with the system, so why couldn’t the applicant? Further, a 
wave of liberalization had begun to sweep through the East bloc. 


This latter illusion has been dealt a severe blow by the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. It can only be hoped that this tragic development will be duly 
taken into consideration in the granting of asylum to East European citizens. 


N. F. von Wulfert 


Notes on Contributors 


Vieor, P. H. British liaison officer with Polish army units in the Middle East, 1942—45. Studied 
Slavonic languages at Cambridge University, 1946—48. Since then, on the academic staff (now a 
senior lecturer) of the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, teaching Soviet ideology (Marxism-Leninism) 
and its influence on foreign and domestic politics. Author of 4 Gwide to Marxism (London, 1966); 
has frequently contributed to BBC talks on Soviet affairs, including the series ‘“The Soviet View of the 
West.” 


GOLDSTEIN, MICHAEL E. Violinist and composer. Born 1917 ın Odessa. Started learning the violin, 
under Prof. P. S. Stolyarsky, at the age of four. Studied at the Moscow Conservatory under Prof. A, I. 
Yampolsky, 1930—36. In 1935, won third prize (first prize, David Oistrakh, second prize, Yelizaveta 
Gulels) in the All-Union Competition for Soviet Violinists. From 1936 on, engaged in teaching. In 1962, 
won three prizes at the All-Union Competition for Composers in Moscow. Between 1964 and 1967, was 
in East Berlin, where he continued his work as performer, teacher and composer. In 1967, emigrated and 
was appointed professor of violin at the Rubin Academy of Music at Jerusalem. 


Wuxrrert, N, F. von. Born in Russia in 1895. After attending schools ın Russia and Poland until 
1924, studied from 1925 to 1931 at the Solvay Institute, Brussels (economics, sociology and social 
psychology). Until 1945, occupied various administrative posts. Since then, largely engaged in refugee 
welfare, Since 1955, has published articles in various journals, 1ncluding Psychologie ind Praxis (Wurzburg) 
and Blatter der Woblfabrispflege (Stuttgart). Since 1955, has been working for the International Rescue 
Committee in Munich. 


Garay, ÀRXADY. Journalist. Worked for Prasda and Isvestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War L, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Although the “Leniniada” begun in preparation for the centenary of Lenin’s 
birth in 1970 continues to occupy a central position in the Soviet press, it is now 
` having to share the stage with the burning issue of Czechoslovakia. In the 
thirteenth issue of the Party’s theoretical mouthpiece Kommunist for this year, 
an editorial entitled “Leninism—the Marxism of Our Era” is followed by a 
communiqué on the Soviet-Czechoslovak talks held in Moscow August 23—26, 
which states: 


An agreement was reached on measures aimed at a speedy normalization of the 
situation in the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. The Czechoslovak leaders reported 
on the immediate measures they intended to take to this end (Kommmnist, 1968, 
No. 13, page 15). ; 


This in turn is followed by a lengthy editorial under the heading “Fidelity to 
an International Duty.” The idea of (proletarian) internationalism is, of course, 
widely used by Communist propaganda as a justification for war, revolution, the 
suppression of freedom and, as has just been drastically demonstrated, inter- 
vention in other states’ affairs. The point that the editors want to make is clear 
from the very start: 


The attention of the Soviet people, the workers of the socialist community and 
the entire progressive world public has recently been focused on events in Czecho- 
slovakia, where resolute action by the USSR and allied socialist states frustrated a 
perfidious plan of internal and external counterrevolutionary forces to destroy the 
socialist order, hit the vital ‘interests of the socialist community and threaten peace 
in Europe (page 17). 


The article declares: 


Proletarian internationalism, having sprung from Lfe itself, from the immediate 
burning requirements of class warfare, was and is an inseparable part of the ideology 
and policy of the revolutionary working class and its Communist vanguard (sbid.). 


The editors assert that proletarian internationalism is essentially the same for 
all stages of revolutionary struggle and for all groups within the revolutionary 
movement. They proceed: 

Fidelity to proletarian EER AT on the part of the Communist parties and 
peoples of the socialist countries 1s today being manifested in: 

the exertion of maximum effort by each socialist country to fulfill its primary 
international duty, namely, to build socialism and Communism; 

the execution of a policy both at home and on the international arena which 
helps to strengthen the world socialist system as the main factor in present revolu- 
tionary development; ` 
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solidarity with the working class of the capitalist countties and its Marxist- 
Leninist vanguard, and support of their struggle; 

solidarity with peoples fighting for national freedom and Hipaka 

defending and strengthening the unity of the international Communist move- 
ment and resolutely battling against factionaries, schismatics and right- and “left”- 
wing revisionists and against bourgeois nationalism, imperialist reaction and all the 
ways in which the latter influences the workers; 

defending Marxism-Leninism as an essentially international doctrine, and 
creatively developing this revolutionary doctrine as the ideological basis, as the 
strategy and tactics, of the international Communist movement (page 19). 


Thus, the idea of internationalism has been made to include all elements 
of Soviet foreign policy. 


As a formal basis for the intervention in Czechoslovakia the editors mention 
first and foremost the Warsaw Pact, which they term a barrier against “all those 
who have designs on peace and peoples’ socialist achievements.” It is explained: 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union has always taken as its point of 
departure the fact that the fate of the socialist achievements of the Czechoslovak 
people, the fate of Czechoslovakia as a socialist state bound by obligations deriving 
from her alliance with our country and with other brother countries is not merely 
an internal affair of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. It 1s a common affair 
of the’entire community of socialist countries, of the entire Communist movement 


(page 21). 


The editors try to make it clear that the intervention was provoked not by the 
resolutions of the January plenary meeting of the Czechoslovak Party Central 
Committee, which are acknowledged as having “paved the way for correcting 
errors committed in the past” and as having been aimed at “developing socialist 
democracy,” but by the weakening of the Party’s leading role in the country. 
They write: 

The Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party has been constantly 
stressing. . .that successful execution of the resolutions adopted can be guaranteed 
only if the Party plays a leading role and retains full control of developments, that 
weakening of the Party’s leadership creates favorable conditions for the activation 
of rightist, even overtly counterrevolutionarv forces determined to discredit the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party and remove it from power, and wrench Czecho- 


slovakia away from the socialist community and eventually change its social order 
(ébid.). 


Further: 


What alarmed Marxist-Leninists most of all was the position in which the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, found itself. Counterrevolutionary forces were 
doing all they could to discredit the Party, with the result that there was a real 
danger that it would lose its leading positions in society (ébid.). 


Czechoslovak public organizations which came out actively in support of 
freedom are branded as “reactionary” organizations which under the banner of 
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liberalization and democratization had waged a campaign against the socialist 
countries, especially the Soviet Union, in the country’s mass communications 
media. They are blamed most of all for having attempted to undermine Commun- 
_ isms ideological and theoretical basis and replace scientific socialism by other 
ideological concepts. We are told: 


An uncritical, non-class approach to certain pages in the country’s history 
became more and more widespread, and reactionary elements made efforts to arouse 
nationalistic sentiments in the people (ébid.). 


The intervention of the USSR and her satellites is consequently presented as 
a measure dictated by “concern for the interests of socialism and peace,” as an 
act of assistance to a people whose “socialist achievements” were being threatened 
by hostile forces who were attempting to create an atmosphere of anarchy and 
_ sabotage. In short: 


Subsequent developments showed how timely and necessary was the brother 
countries’ aid to the Czechoslovak people in its fight against internal counter- 
revolutionary forces which were plotting with external forces hostile to socialism 
(page 23). 


At the same time, the editors find it impossible to avoid mentioning the mixed 
world reaction to the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia. Speaking of attempts 
to “drag” the Czechoslovak issue before the United Nations, they complain: 


Strange as 1t may seem, the position of the Yugoslav leaders, who delivered to 
the UN a statement on the “Czechoslovakian question,” coincided with ‘that of the 
NATO countries. The Mao Tse-tung group in Peking is now coming out in the 
same spirit (page 25). 


The following explanation is offered for the fact that a major section of the 
population, and not just a few small groups, took part in the “counterrevolution” 
alleged to have been taking place in Czechoslovakia: 


It is...conspicuous that, under the influence of imperialist and anttsocialist, 
revisionist propaganda many people, both in Czechoslovakia itself and in other 
countries, have still failed to understand what was really going on, in some cases 
having been simply misled. These delusions are gradually being dispersed, and there 
is no doubt that those who have been deluded will soon come to realize who has the 
truth on his side and how justified and timely was the action of the allied socialist 
states in rendering the Czechoslovak people immediate assistance in the defense of 
its socialist achievements (¢bid.). 


Finally, the editors speak of the lessons to be drawn from the Czechoslovak 
ctisis by the international working class and by the peoples of brother socialist 
countries. The main one as far as the satellite countries are concerned is said to be 


... the importance of strengthening the unity of each Communist party, of enhancing 
its leading role in the society building socialism, [in particular] in the development 
of the economy, socialist democracy and culture, and of strictly observing the 
Leninist principles of the organization of Party life, above all that of democratic 
centralism (page 27). 
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And evidently that to be drawn by Soviet society: 


...the immense importance of giving the cadres a Marxist-Leninist training and 
hardening them ideologically and politically, and of educating the broad working 
masses in a spirit of proletarian internationalism and socialist patriotism, loyalty to 
the ideals of Communism and irreconcilability with the enemiés of Communism, 
peace and the freedom of peoples. Especial care must be taken to give youth a 
Communist education, to imbue ıt with an integrated revolutionary Weltanschauung 
and the extremely rich experience of the older generations of fighters for socialism 
(:bid.). 


x 


The following article, “The Social Structure of a Socialist Society,” by 


G. Glezerman, also deals with the Czechoslovak crisis. An editorial preface to 
this article reads: 


The editors herby introduce a series of articles devoted to the social structure of 
a developed socialist society. In these articles, it ıs proposed to reveal the basic 
trends in the development of social relations in the USSR, and examine the problems 
involved in further strengthening the moral and political unity of Soviet society as 
well as the roles of the working class, the peasantry and the people’s intelligentsia 


(page 28). 


Having analysed the conditions which made possible the armed uprising in 


Hungary in 1956, the author goes on: 


Under the pretext of calling for the “liberalization” of socialism, the enemies of 
socialism in the ČSSR are striving to undermine the very foundations of the socialist 
system in order to achieve a restoration of capitalism. Under these conditions, 
vigilance 1s especially necessary in order to counteract the antisocialist forces, whose 
tactics are to implement their goals step by step. It 1s the common international duty 
of all socialist countries resolutely to support, strengthen and defend the socialist 
achievements realized at the cost of heroic efforts and selfless labor on the part of 
each of the peoples concerned. True to their international duty, the socialist countries 
are doing everything necessary to strengthen the socialist system as a whole and 
each of its members in particular (pages 30—31). 


The fact that Glezerman’s article is merely the first in a series on the “social 


structure of a socialist society” bears witness to the Soviet leaders’ fears that 
the same threat to the Communist system is looming in their country as did 
in Czechoslovakia. 
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Publications of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR: © 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
New Series, Vol. VU, No. 3, 1968, 116 pp. 
(In English.) 


The first five articles in this issue consist of 
papers prepared by Institute research staff for the 
international conference on “The October Rev- 
olution: Promise and Realization,” held at the 
Institute October 24—28, 1966, 


The first is Fedor Hajenko’s “Labor Conditions 
in the Soviet Union,” a survey of the wage 
system, taxation, social benefits, deployment of 
manpower, trade unions and labor legislation in 
that country. The author gives numerous statistics 
on the composition of the labor force (pointing 
out, for example, that 49 percent is female), and 
examines the recent wage improvements made as 
part of the policy of offering greater incentives to 
higher productivity. i 


Yury Mironenko’s article “The New Soviet 
Man and the Problem of Crime” traces the back- 
ground to the Soviet campaign against “anti-social 
elements,” who pose a perennial problem which 
gainsays the Party’s claims about the emergerce of 
a new morality in Soviet society. The author 
notes that until 1947, sentences for crimes against 
the person and private property were very mild 
compared with those for offenses against state 
property. The progressive harshening of criminal 
legislation since the early sixties, he says, 1s due 
to the steady rise in the crime rate, a feature 
common to all advanced industrial countries. 


In “Problems Faced by Soviet Agricultute,” 
Sunon Kabysh reiterates his thesis that the 
backwardness of the state and collective farms 
rules out agricultural efficiency, notwithstanding 
current heavy investment and much-improved 
yields. Major causes of peasant dissatisfaction are, 
it 1g claimed, the bureaucratic management of 
farms and the fixing of state prices for crops 
according to yield. Figures on mechanization are 
given, and the grave problem of rural depopu- 
lation ts touched upon. 


Grigory Gagarin then gives a highly detailed 
account of the “Development of Soviet Agron- 
omy.” The author devotes especial attention to 
the area of seed varieties and plant-breeding, 
discussing the intraspecies, interspecies and inter- 
gene hybridization which has yielded many 


excellent results. At the same time, he comments. 


that ás regards the organization of research there 
is considerable room for improvement. 


Anatoly Poplyuiko sets out to demonstrate 
that “The Tempo of Soviet Economic Growth” 
is steadily decreasing, a fact now admitted by 
many Soviet economists, some of whom regard 
a high tempo as undesirable owing to its tendency 
to disrupt the normal course of reproduction. The 


„author adduces the reasons given by Soviet 


experts for the failure to maintain optimal growth 
rates, and describes other current ideas, which 
are tending to become increasingly objective—a 
good omen for future Soviet planning. 


J. Gregory Oswald examines advances made 
since 1956 in “The Development of Soviet 
Studies on Latin America,” and the important 
contribution to these studies made by such 
historians as M.S, Alperovich, whose works, in 
the author’s opinion, Western specialists could 
study with profit, since they, and others by Soviet 
historians, are noteworthy for their objectivity and 
freedom from the once-typical Marxist crudities and 
oversimplifications. 


The issue concludes with “Soviet Foreign 
Policy Toward Developing States,” by Wuliam 
B. Ballis, a detailed chronological survey which 
shows how economically dependent Egypt now 
is on Soviet ad. 


DERGI, No. 52, 1968, 80 pp (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“The Deepening of the Ideological Crisis in the 
Soviet Union,” by Herman Akhminov; “The 
So-Called Legal Equality of the Peoples of the 
Soviet Union,” by Tamurbek Davletshin; “Soviet 
Social Sciences and Related Problems,” by 
Suleyman Tekiner; “Fifty Years of Communist 
Administration of Soviet Schools,” by S. Altayev; 
“The Fourteenth Congress of Soviet Trade 
Unions,” by F. Hajenko; “The Straining of 
Relations Between the Peoples of the Soviet 
Union,” by Y. Marin; “A Comparison Between 
the Economic Development of the USSR and 
that of the USA,” by Constantine Krylov; 
“The ‘New Soviet Man’ in Theory and Practice,” 
by S. Voronitsyn, and “The State of the Iron and 
Steel Industry in the Soviet Union,” by G. A. 
Vvedensky. The issue also contains a review of 
Marger Zarin’s Oper der Bettler, by Bayram Riza, 
a Chronicle of Events, and Institute News 
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REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. V, No. 1, 1968, 80 pp. 
(In English.) 


The issue opens with a historical survey of 
“Blood Transfusion tn the Soviet Union” by Peter 
Shidlovsky, who in particular deals with tech- 
niques which have emerged during recent years 
for treating disorders of the blood coagulation, 
system by means of antihemophul plasma, globulin, 
etc. An exhaustive bibliography is appended. 

Heinrich Schulz then discusses “Hematology 
Before and After the Revolution” in a country 
which can claim considerable credit for the 
progress made in this branch of medicine. Ref- 
erence is made to various avenues of research 
opened up by Soviet specialists, especially on the 
molecular level and as regards classification of 
leukoses, immunohematological methods and 
electron microscopy. 

A related theme is dealt with by Eva Maria 
Kraus, a regular contributor, in “Development of 
Blood Transfusion and Tissue Transplant Surgery 
in the Soviet Union.” The expemments being 
carried out in these spheres are described, as well 
as the organization of the blood donor service and 
current methods of treatment. 

In “Compulsory Medical Treatment for Soviet 
Alcoholics,” Yury Mironenko shows how legis- 
lation on this group has become severer during 
the last few years owing to a grave increase in 
alcoholism. This is partly encouraged by growing 
home production of spirits, the sale of which, 
however, is not being restricted since it ig a 
profitable state monopoly. 

Theobald Benbow, writing from personal 
experience, then gives, in his article “Student 
Organizations in Soviet Medical Institutes,” some 
interesting insights into the way the Komsomol 
authorities go about their job of keeping watch 
over the behavior and outside contacts of native 
and foreign students in the Soviet Union. 

The issue closes with a report on the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Session of the General Assembly 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences of the USSR, 
at which progress made in various spheres of 
Soviet, medicine over the last fifty years was 
reviewed; and the usual chronicle of events 
(January — June, 1968). 

x 


DERGI, No. 53, 1968, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


The issue contains the following articles: “The 
History of Turkestan,” by Edige Kirimal; “The 
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State Structure of the Soviet Turkestan Republics,” 
by T. Davletshin; “The Political System and 
State Administration of Soviet Turkestan,” by 
A. Avtorkhanov; “Marxism and Soviet Reality,” 
by P. Fedenko; “The Problems of Bilingualism,” 
by S. Tekiner; and “Cultural Relations Between 
the Soviet Union and Foreign Countries,” by 
B. Riza. There follow reviews, by Edige Kirimal, 
of Dr. Fethi Tevetoglu’s Benim Gordu gum Bugunksi 
Rusya (Soviet Russia as I Saw It), Ankara, 1968, 
and, by S. Tekiner, of Pobeda sovetskot vlasti » 
Srednei Azii i Kazakbsians (The Victory of Soviet 
Power in Central Asia and Kazakhstan), Tashkent, 
1967. The issue closes with the usual survey of 
current events in the Soviet East. 


* 


RELIGIYA I ATEIZM V SSSR: YEZHE- 
MESYACHNY OBZOR (in Russian), and 
RELIGION UND ATHEISMUS IN DER 
UdSSR. : Ein monatlicher Uberblick (in German), 
No. 9—10, July—August 1968, each edition 11 pp. 


This issue contains discussions of an article on 
“The Leninist Principles of Freedom of Con- 
science in the USSR” by V. Kuroyedov, Chairman 
of the Council for Religious Affairs of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, which recently appeared 
in the Soviet atheistic journal Naska + religiya, and 
one by an active Soviet atheist worker on a prayer 
meeting of Baptist snsssiatisniki in the Moldavian 
capital Kishinev, which was published in the 
republican newspaper Sovetskaya Moldaviya, as well 
as exczrpte from a letter written by a young gurl 
representative of these intisiateniki to an atheist 
propaganda worker. 

* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 28, 1968, 88 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “An 
Assessment of the New Society,”? by Mark G. 
Field (Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, 
Vol. VU, No. 2, 1967); “From the Promise of 
Land and Bread to the Reality of the State Farm,” 
by Carl R. Zoerb (sbid., Vol. VI, No. 4, 1967); 
“Edccation in the Service of the State,” by S$, $. 
Voranitsyn (sbid., Vol. VII, No. 2, 1967); “Suslov: 
The Xremlin’s Chief Ideologist,” by A. Avtorkha- 
nov (Bulletin, 1968, No. 2); “The Four Gospels 
Accerding to Mao Tse-tung,” by Stefan C. Stolte 
(ibid.); and “Features of Soviet-Bloc Economic 
Development,” by Stefan C. Stolte (sbid., 1968, 
No. 5). 
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SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 24, 1968, 88 pp. 
(In German.) ` 


The issue opens with a lengthy article by Karl- 
Eugen Wadekin entitled “Does the Road Lead to 
the Agro-City?” in which the author, already 
known to a wider specialist public for his book 


Privatproduzenton in der sowjetischen Landwirtschaft 
(Cologne, 1967, reviéwed in the September 1968 - 


issue of the Bulletin), examines the planned 
reconstruction of the Soviet village. Wadekin 
traces the history of the concept of the agro-city, 
closely scrutinizes the various attempts to put it 

` into practice, and also carefully records the, at 
times hard-fought, disputes in the Soviet press on 
both principles and details of this program for 
giving an urban form to a rural settlement. 
Broadly speaking, the controversy centers on the 
question whether the urbanization of the village 
18 an ideological end ın itself, or whether it is to 
benefit people. That the motives for this measure 
are not purely economic (such as rationalization 
of agricultural work and reduction of building 
costs) but are also connected with the building of 
Communism ts clearly shown by arguments in the 
Soviet press to the effect that ıt would be easier to 
expropriate the private plots if the rural population 
were concentrated in two- and more-storied 
apartment blocks and the plots also appropriately 
concentrated and separated from the agricultural 
workers’ accommodation. 


The author also calculates the cost of implement- 
mg these ambitious plans. Building costs alone 
would run to something between seventy and 
eighty thonsand muliion rubles, or over two 
hundred times as much as the average annual 
expenditure on road construction in the RSFSR 
during the period 1960—64. The Soviet economy 
18 scarcely in a position to accomplish such 
a gigantic feat, and it remains to be seen how 
great 1s the ideological priority accorded this 
project. The magnitude of tts various impli- 
cations appears to be the reason for the absence 
of a definite Party line on how the reconstruction 
18 to be effected and how fast. 


The second contribution, “The Five-Day Week 
in the USSR from the Sociological Viewpoint,” 
by Hans-Jurgen Wagener (Munich University), 
deals in particular with the effects of the five-day 
week on the Soviet worker’s tume schedule, which 
show considerable differences as between men and 
women and between large and small cities, The 
author observes that in the tıme schedules drawn 
up by Soviet researchers no account 1s taken of 


overtime or the comparability of different enter- 
prises, for example, so that differences established 
ate in part due not to the introduction of the five- 
day week but to structural differences between the 
objects of study. 


Anita Glassl then gives a brief historical survey 
of “Work Psychology in the USSR’—more 
specifically, of industrial (including engineering) 
psychology, including its rapid development 
shortly after the Revolution and during the NEP 
penod, its liquidation under Stalin, and its 
resumption, at a more advanced level, during 
recent years, particularly in connection with the 
economic reform. Considerable space 1s devoted 
to a discussion of the so-called NOT movement 
(NOT being the Russian abbreviation for Scien- 
tific Organization of Labor), which in the nine- 
teen-twenties was to compensate for the pro- 
nounced precapitalist lack of industrial experience, 
discipline and organization. Reference is here 
made to the dispute between the supporters and 
opponents of Taylor. Significant, says the author, 
1s the reissue of the book Kak nado rabotat (How 
One Should Work), a collection of articles written 
in the nineteen-twenties by A. K. Gastev, the first 
director of the Central Labor Institute in Moscow. 


In the last article, Stefan C. Stolte discusses some 
of the basic theses in Zbigniew K. Brzezinsk1’s 
book Alternative zur Teslung—Nete Moglichketten 
Sur ene gesamteuropaische Politik (Kiepenhauer and 
Witsch, Cologne—Berlin, 1966, German trans- 
lation of Alfernative to Partition: For a Broader 
Conception of America’s Role in Europe, New York, 
1965). Although on the whole welcoming the 
author’s presentation of a plan for overcoming the 
partition of Europe, Mr. Stolte criticizes a number 
of obvious contradictions in Brzezinski’s views on 
the principles and achievements of Soviet policy, 
as well as his optimism regarding the USA’s 
political success in the world arena. Of especial 
interest is a comparison of the opinions of 
Brzezinski with those of the West German Social 
Democrat and Minister for All-German Affairs, 
Herbert Wehner. 


The issue also contains the following reviews: 


* by Dietrich Summert, of Elite und Gesellschaft . 


Eins Übersicht uber die Entwicklung des Elsteproblems, 
Verlag C. H. Beck, Munich, 1966 (a translation of 
Elite and Society, C. A. Watts and Co, Ltd., 
London, 1964), and Dye soztalen Klassen in der 
modernen Gesellschaft, Nymphenburger Verlag, 
Munich, 1967 (a translation of Classes in Modern 
Soerety, Allen and Unwin, London, 1965), both by 
Thomas Burton Bottomore; also by Dietrich 
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Summert, of Politische Macht: USA[UdSSR. Em 
Verglach, Verlag Kiepenhauer and Witsch, 
Cologne—Berlin, 1966 (a translation of Polstical 
Power : US.A/USSR, Chatto and Windus, London, 
1964), by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski and Samuel 
P. Huntington (this review was published, in 
abridged form, in Bx/letin, 1967, No. 12), and 
Anfenbandel der europatschen Osiblocklandsr—Com- 
merce extdrienr des pays européens du bloc oriental, a 
survey of the foreign trade of the European East- 
bloc countries published by the Statistical Office 
of the European Communities, Brussels, in the 
series “Ostblock—Bloc ortental,” 1968, No. 1 
(this review, by Stefan C. Stolte, also appeared in 
the Bulletin, 1968, No. 7). 


The issue closes with a notice of the current 
issue of our sister-publication Sovietica (Naples), 
which is entirely devoted to the life and work 
of Maxim Gorky, and the usual chronicle of 
Institute news. 
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PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 15, 
1968, 80 pp. (In French.) 


This issue contains: “Party Within a Party—the 
Fundamental Principle of the Structure of the 
Soviet Communist Party,” by H. Akhminov; 
“The Power Economy of Soviet Central Asta,” 
by R. Zybenko; “The Revolt of Soviet Intellec- 
tuals,” by Boris Litvinov—a survey of the politi- 
cal trials of Soviet writers from Sinyavsky and 
Daniel on, together with a chronology of these 
trials, of public protests and of the appearance 
of “underground” periodicals; “The Influence 
and Interests of France, Germany and the USSR 
in South-East Europe,” by D. Summert—a survey 
of political developments in this area from World 
War I to the present; “The ‘New Soviet Man’ 
in Theory and Practice,” by S. S. Voronitsyn, 
and a portrait of the Polish sociologist Stanislaw 
Ossowski, together with a bibliography of his 
published work. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


September 1968 


One of the results of recent events in Czechoslovakia has been a sharp reduction in 
the USSR’s diplomatic activities, as, for example, the number of diplomatic receptions 
held in the USSR and of trips by Soviet diplomats abroad. Often the monthly chronicle 
reported as many as 150 or 160 such events: in September, there were no more than 
thirty. Of these, fifteen concerned relations with the free world, and fifteen those with 
the satellite countries. 


There were, for example, receptions of undergraduate and graduate students and 
probationers from Asia, Africa and Latin America; a conference held by the Soviet 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee in support of North Vietnam; an international seminar 
for representatives of thirteen Afro-Asian countries on the organization of labor 
inspection in the USSR; a seminar, attended by representatives of thirty countries from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, on the planning of new towns, etc. In addition to the 
arrival of the Shah of Persia, the USSR was visited by a military delegation from Iraq, 
while more or less important diplomatic events abroad were confined to the negotiations 
in Delhi between Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Firyubin and representatives of 
the Indian government, and Academician Millionshchikov’s participation in the 
Eighteenth Pugwash Conference at Nice. In other words, during the month of September 
there were no official contacts with the Western countries or with the Communist 
parties of Western Europe. 

Instead, the pressure on Western Germany was stepped up. The Federal Republic 
was continually accused of imperialism and militarism and of wanting to detach Czecho- 
slovakia from the Warsaw Pact, and the USSR advanced claims to interfere in her 
internal affairs on the basis of the Potsdam Agreement. The object of all these moves 
was to transfer to Western Germany the responsibility for the Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. 

This activity shows no sign of abating. On the contrary, among the few trips 
undertaken by Soviet officials to the satellite countries during the month, a prominent 
place was taken by the visit paid by Marshal I. Yakubovsky, Commander ın Chief of 
the Warsaw Pact forces, to Eastern Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia for talks with the military leaders of these countries on measures to “strengthen 
the Warsaw Pact.” This visit took place toward the end of September. The precise 
significance of these talks is not as yet clear. They may indicate preparations for further 
measures of a demonstrative nature; at all events, they are a result of the prolonged 
crisis in Czechoslovakia. ; N.G. 


* 


A tightening up of ideological work in Soviet society 1s becoming apparent. In tts 
twelfth issue for this year, Kommunist published two resolutions passed by the Party 
Central Committee: on “Preparations for the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin,” 
and on “The Tasks, Structure and Personnel Strength of the Party Central Committee’s 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism.” These would indicate that ideological workers have 
been set the five following tasks: (1) popularizing the works of the “classics” of Marx- 
ism-Leninism (these now include only Marx, Engels and Lenin); (2) organizing on a 
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broad basis the study by Soviet citizens of the history of the Party; (3) sage and 

“creatively elaborating” the problems of “scientific Communism,” i.e., the problems 
of building full-scale Communism in the USSR; (4) studying the history ‘and experience 
of the world Communist movement; (5) militantly unmasking the ideology of anti- 
Communism. 

In addition, the first of the two resolutions contains an interesting reassessment of 
the part played by Lenin in the Communist movement: he is presented not simply as 
having continued Marx’s cause, but as having “creatively developed and enriched 
Marx’s teaching.” According to the present Soviet interpretation, the important thing 
about Lenin is virtually the simple fact that he was successful. Politically, this inter- 
pretation is decidedly topical: what it means is that ‘the important thing about any 
policy is not its accordance with aay particular theses advanced by, the “classics” of 
Communism, but its final result—whether or not it succeeds. If a “deviation” from 
Marxist dogma results in a victory for the Communists, it 1s a “creative development” 
of Marxism; and if strict observance of Marxist dogma leads to a defeat for the Com- 
munists, it is not loyalty to Marxism, but dogmatism and “sectarianism.” It is also 
noteworthy that in this resolution all the decisions made by the Soviet Communist 
Party during the past fifty years are regarded as a “creative development” of Marxism, 
as the result of Lenin’s activities or of following his teachings. The industrialization of 
the USSR and the collectivization of its agriculture, as carried out by Stalin, are both 
declared to be a child of Lenin’s. Indeed, in general Stalin as an independent figure did 
not exist, according to the present interpretation: like many others, he was merely 
Lenin’s disciple. Thus, the resolution puts an end to the question of de-Stalinization in 
the USSR. 


One should not, however, underestimate the efforts made by the Soviet leaders in 
the feld of ideology; in particular, it is quite wrong to imagine that the Soviet leaders 
are “dogmatists”’ in the sense of bind followers of tradition. In fact, Soviet ideologists 
are making serious efforts to adapt classical Marxism to modern conditions. 


On the other hand, the Soviet ideologists, unlike certain other Communist leaders, ` 


are well aware that not everyone who calls himself Communist 1s such in fact: they 
know where the border lies between Communism and non-Communism. While being 
quite prepared to sacrifice those doctrines which today hamper the building of Com- 
munism, they stubbornly adhere to the fundamental principles of Marxism. In other 
words, we are witnessing a fight against dogmatism for its own sake—i.e., the 
preservation of all dogma—and not a conflict between “dogmatic” and “liberal” 
Communism. H. A, 
xÆ 


Alongside the politico-military intervention in Czechoslovakia by the five other 
members of the Warsaw Pact, one may observe an ideological intervention, so to speak, 


in the lives of Soviet citizens. The essence of this development could be seen in á ` 


resolution passed at the plenary session of the Party Central Committee in April: now, 
it is assuming more definite outline. As regards the armed forces, it implies, to some 
extent, a political purge of the ranks of senior officers. This is clear from the : following 
passage in an editorial article in Voyenny vestmik : 


Only a man who is profoundly persuaded of the correctness and invincibility of Marxist- 
Leninist ideas, of the policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, of the superiority of 
socialism over capitalism and the complete triumph of Communism can be a real commander 
(Voyenny vesinik, 1968, No. 9, page 3), 
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Another manifestation of the same tendency is the determination of Party organiza- 
tions in the armed forces to prevent or to crush any interpretation of the recent events 
in Czechoslovakia that fails to coincide with the official version of these events. 
Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil declared in a leading article: 


Any departure from the class positions of the proletariat in interpreting the events in Czecho- 
slovakta, [any] distortion of the nature and aims of the assistance rendered by the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries to [this] fraternal nation can only be described as an action playing into 

_the hands of the enemies of socialism and peace (Kommunist Voornzbennykh Sil, 1968, No. 18, page 10). 


This means that any objective assessment of the events in Czechoslovakia will be 

regarded as an act of counterrevolution. Particularly difficult will be the position of 
` those Soviet servicemen who took part in the intervention: when they return home, 
they will have either to say nothing or to deceive their countrymen deliberately. 

When considering the way in which the intervention was carried out, one or two 
questions present themselves: first, why were all the troops destined to invade Czecho- 
slovakia placed under the command of General of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky, who is 
Commander in Chief of the Land Forces of the USSR, when it would have been logical 
to assign this task to Marshal Yakubovsky?—And second: why, on the eve of the 
intervention, was General of the Army M. I. Kazakov replaced as Chief of Staff of the 
Warsaw Pact forces by General of the Army S. M. Shtemenko? 

At present, it 1s hardly possible to answer these two questions; but they should be 
borne in mind, for it is not impossible that both appointments were due to the negative 
‘attitude of certain highly-placed officers to the forthcoming invasion. P. K. 


* 


Soviet historiography also played a part in preparing the way for the intervention 
in Czechoslovakia. The following articles may be mentioned: “On the Eve of the Great 
Fatherland War,” by V. Khvostov and A. Grylev (Kommunist, 1968, No. 12); “The 
Berlin—Rome ‘Axis’ and the Beginning of World War II,” by A. S. Grossman (Voprosy 
istorii, 1968, No. 8); and the documentary contribution “The Iron Guard,’ Carol Il and 
Hitler: From the History of Rumanian Fascism, the Monarchy and its ‘Game on Two 
Tables,’” by N. I. Lebedev (Voprosy istorii, 1968, Nos. 6 and 8). Whereas Soviet diplo- 
macy and propaganda prepared the way for the forthcoming invasion with references 
to contemporary developments such as Czechoslovakia’s “counterrevolution,’” the 
“subversive activity of the imperialists” and the “threat” to Czechoslovakia from the 
NATO countries, particularly Western Germany, Soviet historiography turned to the 
“lessons of history,” i.e., to the events of World War II. 

According to these articles, the blame for unleashing World War II and consequently 
also for the disasters which this war meant for Czechoslovakia, Poland and Rumania 
lies equally with Germany and Italy, on the one hand, and with Britain, France and the 
USA, on the other. In their “blind” hatred for the USSR and their desire for a repartition 
of world power, they allegedly traded the. national interests of these three countries, 
while Britain, France and the USA willingly let them be devoured by Hitler’s Germany 
in return for the opportunity of launching a “crusade” against the USSR. 

Again according to this version, the governments of Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Rumania, together with other “reactionaries” in these countries, for their part con- 
tracted various agreements with different imperialist blocs, declined offers of support 
from the “peace-loving” USSR, refused to form, together with the USSR, a single anti- 
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imperialist front, and rejected the military assistance offered them by the Soviet 
government. l 


It goes without saying that these articles have nothing to say about the part really 
played by the USSR ın the treatment of Czechoslovakia in 1938, in the partition of 
Poland and Rumania or in the unleashing of World War II. They present the USSR in 
the role of “peacemaker,” the natural ally and sole “champion” of the nations of Central 
Europe, in particular of the three countries mentioned—a “champion” compelled on 
occasion to intervene in their internal affairs in the defense of its own security. 


In view of the tension presently characterizing Soviet-Rumanian relations, it is 
noteworthy that Lebedev’s article traces the history of these relations before World 
War II. Rumania is accused of having always been ‘anti-Soviet in her foreign policy and 
of having entertained designs upon Soviet territory, and her prewar government is 
described as having attempted to turn her territory into a “bridgehead of aggression 
against the USSR.” Particularly bitter are the attacks on account of Rumania’s policy of 
maneuvering ın order to “maintain her balance”; such a policy, says Lebedev, inevitably 
“leads to a national catastrophe.” In view of the fact that this 1s reminiscent of the 
policy pursued by Rumania’s pzesent leaders, it may be asked whether this article 1s not 
designed to prepare the Soviet public for an intervention in Rumanian affairs by Soviet 
troops. ! PU. 


* 


On September 20, a four-day discussion by Afro-Asian writers on the subject 
“Literature and the Contemporary World” opened in Tashkent. The occasion marked 
the tenth anniversary of the first meeting of this kind to take place in Tashkent. 


Opening the meeting, the first secretary of the Uzbek Party Central Committee, the 
writer Sharaf Rashidov, observed: 


This is an important stage on the road of strengthening the solidarity of men of letters of all 
continents in the struggle against imperidlism and its aggressive schemes, against colonialism and 
neocolonialism, for peace and the friendship of nations, for the progress of all humanity (Komønmtst 
Tadzbikistana, September 22, 1968). 


The Egyptian writer Yusef el-Sibai, secretary general of the Association of Writers 
of Asia and Africa, delivered a speech couched in similar tones. In general, the meeting 
was characterized by a good deal of Communist propaganda. Participants welcomed 
the successful return to Earth of the automatic space probe “Zond-5” after its circum- 
vention of the Moon. The Indian journalist and writer Ranbir Singh, editor-in-chief of 
the newspaper Mi/ap, said, according to Jzvestia (September 24, 1968): “Why am I glad 
about this victory in the cosmos?—Because it is an achievement of the USSR, an 
achievement of the socialist system. At the same time, it is a victory for every pro- 
gressive person on Earth!” , 

Attention may also be drawn to the contribution by Sonomyn Udval, chairman of 
the Union of Writers of Mongolia: 

Wherever revolutionary ideology ts dulled, reaction sometimes raises its head. The recent events 


in Czechoslovakia are evidence of this. Who fatls to realize the timeliness of the measures to cut 
short [the activities of] imperialist agents? (Jzvestia, September 25, 1968.) 


There was also, ıt may be added, an exchange of views on various questions con- 
cerning modern literature. On September 20, participants attended the opening in 
Tashkent of a book exhibition designed to show the popularity in the USSR of various 
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Afro-Asian writers. According to the TASS correspondent in Tashkent, about two 
thousand books by Afro-Asian writers have been published during the last ten years in 
various languages of the USSR. 


On September 25, this symposium was followed by the opening of the celebrations 
to mark the five-hundred-and-twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of the Uzbek poet 
Alishir Navoi. Apart from participants in the symposium, these celebrations were 
attended by more than 150 representatives of literature and science from many countries 
of the world, prominent Soviet writers, academicians and representatives of the national 
Union republics. J.T. 


* 


In the ninth issue for this year of the journal Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo, an article 
on “The Role of the Legal Service in the National Economy” was published by two 
officials of the Legal Department of the Ministry of Light Industry of the USSR, I. L. 
Brodsky and G. I. Khaidas, This draws attention to the need for “increasing the role” 
of the legal service in ministries, governmental departments, production associations 
and enterprises in connection with the economic reform now being carried out in the 
USSR. The legal service, the article states, now has two main functions-—namely, those 
of ensuring the strictest observance of the law in the work of all elements in the country’s 
economic system, and making maximum use of legal means to enhance the efficiency of 
production and consolidate Abozraschet. In order to provide the legal service with 
suitably qualified personnel, the authors propose the establishment of a training institute 
with all the necessary facilities. Every official of the legal service should, they suggest, 
attend a refresher course not less than once every five years. Y. M. 


* 


According to an article by A. Bachurin on “The Economic Reform in Action” 
(Planoveye khozyaistvo, 1968, No. 9), many enterprises in the big industrial centers are 
experiencing a shortage of labor. The reasons given for this are a reduction in the flow 
of labor from agriculture and an increase in the numbers employed in trade, services 
and the construction of new industrial plant. In addition, many enterprises still employ 
manual labor on a considerable scale, especially in auxiliary processes. Furthermore, 
there are still large numbers of small-scale enterprises and construction undertakings 
whose exploitation of labor is uneconomical: 1f these could be merged to form larger 
undertakings, many workers could be freed for work at other enterprises. Finally, under 
the economic reform incentive funds dep2nd upon the level of the wages fund. Con- 
sequently, managers tend to keep the number of workers artificially high in order to 
have at their disposal the maximum of incentive funds. R.Z. 


* 


The Soviet press has reported that by the end of September the grain harvest had 
still not been completed. In the Irkutsk Oblast, only 62 percent of the grain crop had 
been reaped (/zvestia, Scptember 27, 1968). This was apparently due to the shortage in 
many places of trucks to transport the crops from the combines to the granaries and 
elevators. As a result, combines were forced to stand idle in the fields, their bunkers 
filled with grain. In some cases, the grain was deportes by the combines onto the 
ground. : 
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It may be assumed (this was not, of course, stated in the press) that the shortage of 
transport for the harvest was due to the maneuvers carried out in July and August by 
rear units of the armed forces, for which reservists were called up and equipment— 
particularly transport vehicles—temporarily requisitioned. Now it would seem that the 
grain harvest has proved satisfactory only in the Volga and Ural regions; but however 
high the yields here may have been, they cannot make up for the aaan a cereal 
crops in other parts of the POT $, K. 


* 


In its eighth issue for this year, the journal Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn (published in 
` English as International Affatrs) published, under the heading “‘Polemics,” an article by 
A. Prokopovich entitled “What Color is Pan-Turkism?” This is devoted to a review of 
the third volume, published ın Ankara in 1967, of a study entitled Red Imperialism by 
Professor Tahir Çağatay, a Turkish Sovietologist who comes from Turkestan. The fact 
that Prokopovich’s article 1s written, not in the form of the usual critical review, but ' 
rather as a polemical reply to the author, testifies to the importance attached to Pro- 
fessor Cagatay’s book by the Soviet critics. Prokopovich, for the most part, makes use 
of facts and statistical data culled from the Soviet press on the economic and cultural 
development of the Soviet Central Asian republics. The data he quotes, however, by no 
means disprove Professor Cagatay’s conception of “Red imperialism,” which is also 
backed up with suitable evidence. Perhaps because he is aware of this, Prokopovich 
accuses Cagatay of attempting to revive the Pan-Turkism of the Young Turk period, 
and of thereby doing harm to friendly Soviet-Turkish relations.—This despite the fact 
that Professor Çağatay nowhere mentions either “Pan-Turkism” or current Sovjet- 
Turkish relations. It may be concluded that it is Prokopovich’s aim to discredit Professor » 
Çağatay in the eyes of the Turkish government and of his Turkish readers and so hinder 
the sale of his book in Turkey. A : E.K. 


* 


On September 14, the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura published an article by A. Osipov 
headed “Choirs of Singers or Choirs of Transistors?” Osipov, who has the degree of 
Candidate in the history of art and the title af Honored Artist of the Komi ASSR, 
describes the unsatisfactory state of musical education in the USSR, especially in the 
country’s “general education” schools. He reproduces data of the Ministry of Education 
of the USSR, according to which the country’s 200,000 schools dispose of no more than 
34,600 teachers of music, of whom only 2,900 have a higher and 19,000 a secondary 
education. In rural areas, only one school ın four has a music teacher, and of these one 
in two has not even a secondary education. , 

Osipov observes that in these general education schools, singing lessons “‘as a rule 
present a sorry spectacle.” The time assigned to singing is ın fact often devoted to other 
purposes, and no one pays attention to the progress made in singing. Osipov warns 
that in an age when such progress is being made in technical information media, which 
encourage an all-too-indiscriminate consumption of music, the lack of'a generally 
satisfactory musical training in the population at large may have dire consequences. 
“Philologists note,” he writes, “that the resources of intonation, the beauty and melo- 
diousness of the Russian language are gradually beginning to become impoverished. 
Even in the villages, it [the Russian language] is losing its former musical qualities.” 

Osipov’s views on the state of musical education in schools before the Revolution 
ate of interest. He writes: “Beginning with the eighties of the last century, singing 
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lessons were held every day in the old village church schools....By developing the 
children’s innate musicality, these schools indirectly helped to develop folk art.” He is 
of the opinion that musical training was also promoted by church choirs. “Now,” he 
writes, “many churches have been converted into clubs. But together with the church 
utensils, we have excluded polyphonic choral singing from general usage.” 

Osipov’s article is a direct attack upon the view, spread by Communist propaganda 
in the West, that the Soviet government encourages the musical training of its children 
much more than any Western government does. He observes: “For every serious 
music-lover, there is a very considerable number of non-music-lovers. They are the 
product of the schools.—The ordinary secondary school, from which most prope 
emerge musically illiterate.” 


x 


About three thousand publishers from fifty-seven countries were represented and 
about 180,000 publications exhibited at this year’s International Book Exhibition at 
Frankfort on Main. Among the books dealing with general social and political subjects, 
the most prominent place was occupied by commentaries upon the events in Czecho- 
slovakia, numerous left-wing publications of every shade of opinion, and scientific or 
semi-scientific studies of problems connected with the modern scientific and technical 
revolution, including prognoses of developments extending to the year two thousand. 

In the relatively modest Soviet pavilion, one mostly found publications of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, dictionaries, fiction and children’s books. In addition, 
there wete the first reprints af rare pre-Revolutionary publications of an historical or 
literary nature and of periodicals of the twenties. 

The stands' of the American university presses contained many studies devoted to 
the USSR and to pre-Revolutionary Russia: here, the emphasis was obviously on 
Russian literature and nineteenth-century history. Among topical publications, interest 
was attracted by Solzhenitsyn’s Cancer Ward and In the First Circle, published in German, 
L. Vladimirov’s book The Russians, issued in the United States in English, and Acad- 
emician A. D. Sakharov’s Memorandum, in German, which was much in demand with 
booksellers and the general public. 

The demonstrations put up almost every day in the pavilions by students and other 
young people not only tended to disorganize the normal running of the exhibition, but 
reminded writers, publishers and readers that the modern world has many complex 
problems which fail to find adequate reflection ın the pages of printed editions. S. V. 


* 


In its issue for September 7—8, the Munich newspaper Shddeutsche Zeitung published 
an article by one of its frequent contributors, Wanda Bronska-Pampuch, on the move- 
ments within the Soviet Union which prepared the way for the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia. The article 1s of interest solely on account of its unexpected conclusion. “The 
borderline between the Soviet Communists and the serious followers of the teachings 
of Marx and Lenin has become clearer than [that] between the Communists and the 
anti-Communists. The tanks ın Prague made this evident.” 

This would appear to signify that the Soviet Communists are not serious, while the 
Czechoslovak Communist reformers, who wanted to introduce a market economy and 
abolish the censorship, are serious Marxist-Leninists. The former are bad, the latter 
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good. If one applies this conclusion to practical politics, 1t amounts to a proposal to 
democratic forces in the West that they collaborate with serious Marxist-Lenmusts. 


The article was not without its repercussions. The first direct reply came in the 
form of a letter to the editors of the Sdddeutsche Zeitung from a certain Regina Bohne, 
who, on the basis of quotations from the writings of Lenin, argued that acts of aggression 
such as the intervention in Czechoslovakia, so far from conflicting with serious Marxism- 
Leninism, fully agree with the letter and the spirit of this ideology (Suddeutsche Zeitung, 
September 19, 1968). 


Less than a week later, on September 24, the newspaper published a report by a 
member of its editorial staff, Immanuel Birnbaum, on the annual conference of the 
German Society for the Study of Eastern Europe. This was headed: “Tt is Pointless to 
Divide Communists into Good and Bad.” 


Such a clear stand on the question of “Communism and freedom” had not been 
taken io the columns of the liberal West German press before the intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. W. A. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1968 


1 Oil and Gas Industry Workers’ Day. 


2 Sixth All-Unton Radioastronomy Conference, 
attended by approxunately 3,000 specialists, 
begins in Riga. Especial attention will be 
devoted to the Sun and processes taking ‘place 
around the Sun at great distances from it, as 
well as the Moon and planets of the solar system. 


Large group of students from Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America arrives in Moscow 
to study and do research work in Soviet higher 
educational institutions. 

International town-planning seminar ar- 
ranged on initiative of UNESCO and 
attended by architects from the USSR,’ Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, begins in Moscow. 


3 Party Secretary General L, I. Brezhnev receives 
First Secretary’ of Central Committee of 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party and 
Chairman of Mongolian Council of Munsters 
Yumzhagin Tsedenbal in Moscow to discuss 
relations between the two countries and their 
ruling parties as well as international and 
world Communist problemi, i 
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4 Delegation from Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee led by Commuttee’s Chairman, 
writer Mirzo Tursun-zade, leaves Moscow for 
Cairo to attend extraordinary conference of 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Organization (due to 
begin on September 7) on support for the 
Vietnamese people. 

5 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-239.” 

Announcement that Hungarian Defense 
Minister Colonel General Lajos Czinege was in 
the USSR on an unofficial visit September 3—4 
as guest of his Soviet colleague Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko. Questions of 
mutual interest were discussed with participa- 
tion on Soviet side of Commander in Chief of 
Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I. I. Yakubovsky, Colonels General 
M. I. Povaly and I. V. Tutarinov, and others. 

Departure from Moscow for Pyongyang, to 
attend the celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic, of the head of 


a Soviet governmenta delegation, Party Cen- 
tral Committee Politburo Member and Fust 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
D. S. Polyansky (other members of delegation 
will join hum en route or in Pyongyang), and of 
delegations from the Commuttee of Soviet 
Women, led by Committee Chairwoman V. V. 
Nikolayeva-Tereshkova, and the Komsomol, 
led by Komsomol Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Pastukhov. 

Program of Soviet-Moroccan cultural co- 
operation signed in Moscow 


Announcement that conference on the pte-, 


trial investigation of court cases has begun at 
Volgograd, where a Higher School for 
Investigators, of the Ministry for the Preset- 
vation of Public Order, 1s located. Conference 
attended by experienced investigators, leading 
officials of Supreme Soviet Presidium and 


- Supreme Courts and State Piosecutor’s Offices 
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of the USSR and RSFSR, and prominent legal 
experts. 


President of Czechoslovakia Ludvik Svoboda 
receives Soviet Party Central Committce 
Member and First Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. V. Kuznetsov, who ts in Pragué as rep- 
resentative of the Soviet government. Opin- 
ions exchanged on current problems in Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations. - 


First Secretary of Central Committee of i 


Czechoslovak Communist Party Alexander 
Dubček receives Kuznetsov. Opinions are 
exchanged on curent problems in Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations. 


Tankman’s Day. . 


i 


Termination in Kiev of fourth all-Unton rally 
of Komsomol members and other young 
people to places associated with glorious 
achievements of the Soviet people ın revolu- 
tion, battle and work. 


Czechoslovak Prime Minister Oldřich Cernik 
actives in Moscow. Following talks with 
Kosygin, Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers and Chairman of State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan) N. K. Baibakov, Foreign 
Minister A. A. Gromyko and First. Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade M. R. Kuzmin on 
major economic questions, in particular that 
of deliveries by USSR to Czechoslovakia of 
gas, oil, iron ore pellets, etc., in exchange for 
steel gas pipeline tubing and other items, 
agreement ts signed on Soviet deliveries of 
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13 


| Secretary and Politburo Membe: 
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natura] gas to Czechoslovakia over a period of 
several years, and on cooperation in the 
construction of a gas pipeline on Soviet 
territory. Černík and his deputy Frantisek 
Hamouz then discuss political questions with 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and Chatman of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny in continua- 
tion of talks held in Moscow August 23-26. 


International seminar on the organization of 
labor inspection in the USSR, arranged by the 
State Committee for Labor and Wages togethe: 
with the International Labor Organization and 
attended by representatives of thirteen Afto- 
Asian countries, begins in Moscow. 


Group of responsible Foreign Ministry officials 
led by Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubin 
arrives tn Delh: for regular consultations with 
Indian colleagues on questions of mutual 
interest. 


Announcement that gold deposit has been 
discovered at Aitym (Cential: Kyzyl Kum, 


. Bukhara Oblast) which 1s considered by certain 


Soviet geologists to be as large as that at 
Muruntau, one of the largest in the USSR. 


Brezhnev, Kosygin, Party Central Committee 
AL P. 
Kartlenko and other Soviet leaders visit Italian 
industrial exhibition in Moscow. 

First session of mixed commission on 
scientific and technical cooperation berween 
State Committee for Science and Technology 
and Italian firm of Pirelli ends in Moscow with 
signing of protocol, 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-240,” 

Delegations of Soviet government, Com- 
mittee of Soviet Women and Komsomol leave 
Pyongyang for home (see under September 5). 


Forestry Workers” Day. 

Launching of Soviet automatic space probe 
“Zond-5,” 

Publication of resolution of Party Central 
Committee “On Enhancing the Role of Raion 
Newspapers in the Communist Education of 
Workers.” 


Fiftieth anniversary of the institution of the 
Order of the Red Banner of the RSFSR, the 
first Soviet military order. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-241 ” 
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Announcement that First Secrerary of 
Central Committee of Bulgarian Communist 
Party and Chairman of Bulgarian Council of 
Ministers Todor Zhivkov and Party Central 
Commiree Politburo Member and First 
Deputy Chairman of Ministers Zhivko Zhivkov 
have been in Moscow on a friendly visit, in 
response to an invitation by the Soviet 
Communist Party and government, to discuss 
the building of Communism and socialism in 
the USSR and Bulgaria, cooperation between 
the two countries and their Communist parties 
and international problems of mutual interest. 


Bulgarian Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Venelin Kotsev arrives in 
Moscow in response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Soviet Communist Party in order 
to acquaint himself with the latter party’s 
experience in ideological work. ` 

Comecon conference on the technical 
development of the building materials industry 
comes to an end in Moscow. 


Governor of West Pakistan Mohammed Musa 
arrives in Tashkent in response to invitation 
by Council of Ministers. He will remain in the 
USSR until September 24, 


Publication of communiqué adopted at 
conference of representatives of Soviet, East 
German, Czechoslovak, Polish, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian trade unions held in Budapest on 
September 14, at which the international trade 
union moyement and cooperation and contacts 
between trade unions were discussed. Soviet 
delegation was led by Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions A. N, 
Shelepin. 


Eighteenth Pugwash Conference comes to an 
end in Nice. Disarmament problems, training 
of scientists and technicians in developing 
countries and current international problems 
were discussed. Vice-President of Academy of 
Sciences M. D. Milltonshchikov elected the 
new President of the Conference. Next con- 
ference will be held in the USSR in fall of 1969. 


Marsha] Yakubovsky arrives in Sofia and 
discusses the strengthening of the Warsaw Pact 
with Bulgaran National Defense Minister, 
General of the Army Dobr: Dzhurov. 
Ordinary meeting of the Soviet Commission 
for UNESCO Affairs held at which the dispatch 
of Soviet specialists to work for UNESCO in 
developing countries and preparations for 


fifteenth session of UNESCO’s General Con- 
ference are discussed. 


20 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
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“Kosmos-242,” 

Delegation from Uruguayan National As- 
sembly arrives in Moscow on official visit in 
response to invitation by Supreme Soviet. 


Publication of speech made by First Secretary 
of Central Committee of Slovak Communist 
Party Gustav Husak at meeting of Central 
Committee of Slovakian Nauonal Front on 
September 17, In this speech, Husak stressed 
the necessity of strengthening socialist forces 
without either returning to the pre-January 
situation or allowing room for antisocialist 
views and activities. 


International literary symposium on “Lite- 
rature and the Modern World,” timed to 
coincide with the tenth anniversary of the 
Tashkent Conference of Afro-Asian Writers, 
opened in Tashkent by the chairman of the 
first conference, Sh. R. Rashidov. 


Soviet automatic space probe “‘Zond-5” (see 
under September 15) lands tn Indian Ocean at 
the point 32° 38’ S 65° 33’ E after circumvent- 
ing the Moon within 1,950 kilometers of it. 
UNESCO town planning seminar (see under’ 
September 2) comes to an end in Moscow. 


Iraqi military delegation led by Army Chief of 
Staff Ibrahim Feisal Ansari arrives in Moscow 
In response to invitation by Soviet Defense 
Minister Grechko. 

Total eclipse of the Sun lasting 43 seconds 
experienced by city of Kurgan and adjacent 
westerly regions. 


Death of First Deputy Minister of Power and 
Electrification, Y. I. Finogenov. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Xosmos-243.” 


First Secretary of Central Committee of East 
German Socialist Unity Party and Chairman of 
East German State Council Walter Ulbricht 
receives Marshal Yakubovsky, discussing 
questions connected with further enhancement 
of defensive ability of Warsaw Pact countries. 


Second meeting of mixed Soviet-French 
working group on heavy and power machine 
building opens in Moscow, to discuss the 
intensification of cooperation in the construc- 
tion of turbines, boilers and other heavy 
machinery. 


International seminar devoted to the role of 
cooperatives in the economic and social de- 
velopment of rural areas, arranged by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the Central 
Union of Consumers’ Societtes of the USSR 
(T'sentrosoyuz) and attended by cooperative 
workers from 25 counrries of Asia, Africa and 
Near and Middle East, begins in Moscow. 


24 Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, accompanied 
by Shahbanu Farah, arrives in Moscow on 
official visit. 


First Secretary of Central Committee of 
Polish United Workers’ Party Wihadystaw 
Gomuika recerves Marshal Yakubovsky, dis- 
cussing questions connected with enhancement 

_ of defense capability of Warsaw Pact countries. 


Aonouncement that Chairman of Indian 
Heavy Machinery Corporation Keshav Deva 
Malaviya’ has arrived in Moscow to discuss 
Soviet-Indian economic and technical coopera- 
tion. 

Meeting of delegations from Soviet, East 
German, Polish, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
trade union centers and French General Con- 
federaton of Labor (CGT) rakes place in 
Moscow at which the situation in world trade 
union movement 1s reviewed and the activities 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
discussed. 

All-Union seminar convened by Party 
Central Commitcee begins at Ivanovo, at which 
Party and economic officials from enterprises 
and organizations of the textile industry will 
exchange experience acquired in increasing the 
output of consumer items by raising labor 
productivity. 

International literary symposium of Afro- 
Asian writers ends in Tashkent (see under 
September 20). 


25 Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev and including 
Central Committee Secretary K. F. Katushev, 
Central Committee Member P, N. Fedoseyev 
and Deputy Head of Central Commiuttee’s 
International Affairs Department Y. I. Kuskov 
leaves for Budapest to attend meetings of 
Working Group and Commission on Prepara- 
tion of an International Conference of Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties. 


Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin discuss 
with Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi of Iran 
Soviet-Iranian relations, particularly economic, 


and current ternational problems. Dıs- 
cussion also attended by Deputy Chairman of 
Council of Ministers N. K. Baibakov and 
Foreign Minister A. A, Gromyko. 


Press “conference for Soviet and foreign 
journalists held at Foreign Ministry; head of 
the Miunistry’s press ‘department, L. M. 
Zamyatin, makes a declaration on the Near 
East situation. 

Second RSFSR Artists’ Congress begins in 
Moscow. Report on the work of the Board of 
the Artists’ Union of the RSFSR delivered by 
the board’s acting first secretary, V. Konovalov, 
who complains that little attention is being 
paid in the Union to the education of arnstic 
youth. 

Delegation from the Cuban Academy of 
Sciences led by this academy’s vice-president 
arrives in Moscow for talks on cooperation 
between Soviet and Cuban scientists during 
1969-70. 


International seminar on “State Trade” for 
the representatives of countries on the UN 
Economic Commusston for Asia and the Far 
East begins in Moscow. Countries represented 
ate India, Indonesia, Iran, Malaysta, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Singapore, the Philippines and 
Ceylon. 


26 Party delegation, led by member of Central 


Auditing Commission and head of Central 
Commuttee department N. I. Savinkin, leaves 
Moscow for East Berlin in response to invita- 
tion by Central Committee of East German 
Socialist Unity Party. 

Party delegation, led by Central Committee 
member and Ukrainian Central Committee 
Secretary I. K. Lutak, leaves Moscow for Sofia 
in response to invitation by Central Committee 
of Bulgarian Communist Party. 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
M. A. Lesechko meets his Bulgarian and 
Hungarian counterparts, Tano Tsolov and 
Antal Apró, in Moscow and informs them of 
the Soviet government’s acceptance of the 
proposal of the Bulgarian and Hungarian 
governments that the USSR participate in a 
joint society named ‘““Agromash,” whose aim 
is to bring about cooperation in mechanizing 
horticulture, vegetable-growing and vinicul- 
ture and improving the production of the 
necessary machinery. 

Announcement that meeting of permanent 
bureau and executive committee of Afro-Asian 
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Writers’ Association has been held in Tash- 
kent. Declaration setting forth the principles 


” and present goals of the solidarity movement 


of Afro-Asian writers adopted, as well as 
motions to hold fourth writers’ conference in, 


_ Indta in 1970 and poets’ symposium in Dakar 
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in 1969 and to institute a “Lotus” prize, to be 
awarded yearly. 

Establishment of Ministry of Motor Roads 
in Kazakhstan, 


Tenth anniversary of international Communist 
journal Problems of Peace and Sosialisme (the 
English edition appears under the title World 
Marxist Review). 

Announcement that Marshal Yakubovsky 
and Chief of Staff of Warsaw Pact Forces 
General of the Army S. M. Shtemenko were in 


. Hungary for talks with leading Defense 
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Ministry officials. 


Shah of Iran leaves Moscow for Irkutsk, 
Khabarovsk, Vladivostok, Novosibirsk, Yere- 
van and Tbilisi, and Shahbanu for home. 


UNESCO conference on the study of 
Central Asian civilizations begins in Dushanbe. 
Paper delivered at first session by Director of 
the Asian Peoples’ Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences and Corresponding Member of the 
Academy B. G. Gafurov. 


Announcement that Council of Ministers has 
approved new statute for State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan); which 1s described as 
bearing responsibility for enhancing the 
scientific level and economic soundness of 
state planning. 

Announcement that the government has 
adopted a resolution on the modernization of 
the coal industry, 2 problem which ıs allegedly 
being neglected by the responsible ministry 
and by research institutes. 


Machine Builder’s Day. 


President, Standing Committee’ of National 
People’s Congress and State Council of Chinese 
People’s Republic on the occasion of the 
nineteenth anniversary of the Republic’s 
formation. ° 

Talks begin in Moscow between Minister of 
Machine Building for the Light, Food and 
Household Equipment Industries V: N. Doye- 
nin and East German Minister of Processing 
and Transport Machine Building Rudi Georgi 
on the prospects for scientific and technical 
cooperation and exchange deliveries. 

Minister of Culture Y. A. Furtseva flies to 
Hungary in response to invitation by Hun- 
garian Minister of Culture and Education Pál 
Iku. ey ER 

Third meeting of mixed Soviet-French 
working group on- food industry and- food- 
processing machinery begins in Moscow. 
Soviet section of group is headed by First 
Deputy Food Industry Minister F. S.:Kolo- 
mtyets. - ` ae 

Conference on implementing the program 
for increasing soil fertility adopted by the 
Party Central Committee in May 1968 comes 
toan end in Moscow. At this conference, which 
was convened by the Ministry for Melioration 


. and Water Economy, it was noted that tn many 
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24 


(particularly grain-growing) areas harvests on 
meliorated land continued to be low on 
account of inadequate supplies of mineral 
fertilizer. Criticism was also leveled at water 
economy organizations. . 


Changes and Appointments 


M. A. Menshikov released from his post as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the RSFSR on 
account of his retirement. 


A. S. Chistyakov appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland, replacing G. A. Kiselev, who is 
transferred to other work. `~ 


Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council of 
Ministers send congratulatory message to 
Erratum 


t 
In the Bulletin for October 1968, page 50, line 33, “29 million” should read 500,000. 
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' . ARTICLES 


A Single-Handed Struggle with the Forces of 
Legalized Evil 


A. GAYEV 


In December 1968, ALEKSANDR IsAYEVICH SOLZHENITSYN was fifty years old. For the 
first time in the history of the Bulletin, we publish below an article marking this event in 
the life of a Russian writer—the birthday, that is, of a Russian writer who is still 
alive and flourishing. 


“Flourishing,” of course, is 2 word of doubtful application to a man who has spent 
almost one-quarter of his life so far in Stalinist prison camps or in exile, only to be sub- 
jected once more to persecution.—This time not for supposed crimes, but for his 
unprostituted genius. 

Fortunately for the Russia of which he writes, Solzhenitsyn combines a writers 
gift with a writer’s conscience, and under a Communist regime this inevitably leads to 
a conflict, a (to quote Mr. Gayev’s title) “single-handed struggle with the forces of 
legalized evil,” which not only limit his freedom of thought but encroach, so to speak, 
upon his freedom of conscience. 


Ever since literature in the Soviet Union has been kept in the straitjacket of 
“socialist realism,” the destinies of Soviet writers, great and small, have been 
varied. Thousands have capitulated, paying tribute to the regime with books 
that are “ideologically impeccable,” and marching in step with those who have 
sung the praises of totalitarianism since they could first write. Some have shifted 
to the neutral ground of memoirs, translations or research. Others, the “silent 
ones,” have preferred to write nothing rather than compromise their conscience. 
Many have paid with their freedom or with their lives for following the desire 
to write truthfully and independently. During the last decade, most of the liberal, 
freedom-loving writers have been interlarding their sincere work with compo- 
sitions according with Communist requirements. Only a few isolated ones have 
shown courage all along the line—as, for example, the long-suffering Anna 
Akhmatova, who has been called the living conscience of Russia. 

Such an appelation properly belongs also to the writer Aleksandr Isayevich 
Solzhenitsyn. His tragic destiny, as it has unfolded itself so far, is, in broad 

_ outline, generally known. After the loss of his father in early childhood, the 
hungry years of the thirties, the severities of life at the front immediately following 
his studies at the university, there came the severest trial of all: two months 
before the end of the war, Solzhenitsyn, now a combatant officer decorated for 
war service, was atrested and condemned, on the basis of denunciations, to a 
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virtually indefinite term of imprisonment in the notorious Stalinist concentration 
camps. The eight years spent in these camps and the three or four years in exile 
were the school from which Solzhenitsyn emerged as a writer. Much later, he 
himself wrote: “Thank God for prison! It gave me the chance to think.”! 


So it was that Solzhenitsyn did not emerge in the literary arena until he was 
forty-four. The November issue of Novy mir for 1962 published the story “One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich,” which set the tone for its author’s future 
literary work. The story describes no more than fourteen hours in the life of a 
prisoner in a Soviet concentration camp; its characters are also relatively few; 
but with this extremely limited material Solzhenitsyn, as no other Soviet writer, 
succeeded in portraying the world of Soviet prison camp inmates. This story 
has often been compared to Dostoyevsky’s Hlouse of the Dead—on the basis, of 
course, of the theme they have in common. But such a comparison is scarcely 
legitimate. The House of the Dead describes real criminals—murderers, robbers and 
political criminals who, like the author of the book himself, have attacked the 
power of the state. Solzhenitsyn’s prisoners are quite different: they are innocent 
victims of tyranny—Ivan Denisovich Shukhov himself, Captain Buinovsky, 
the team-leader Tyurin, the raving Senka Kleshin—men who have not—and 
could not have—committed a crime. The most important point, however, is 
that these men are not the heroes of the story. The hero is no person in particular, 
rather the human soul which is present in all of them. The story is dedicated to the 
human soul, the human spirit—that essential element that is preserved in these 
men despite the loss of their rights, even of their names, men who are known 
only by numbers as though they were so many cattle. 


This is the feature that is common to all Solzhenitsyn’s work so far, which 
portrays the conflict between the human spirit and the Soviet state and society 
with all its artificiality and inhumanness. This idea has made itself felt so per- 
sistently that it has called down the wrath of the Soviet authorities on all Solzheni- 
tsyn’s work, so that the publication of his subsequent writings has met with almost 
insuperable difficulties. In its first issue for 1963, the year after that which saw 
the appearance of “One Day...,” Novy mir published two short stories, “The 
Incident at Krechetovka Station” and ““Matrena’s Home.” The latter of these two 
stories again conveys the idea of the greatness of the human spirit and its capacity 
for self-sacrifice. Matrena is portrayed as a simple peasant woman with a deep 
and pure nature, whose aim in life is to do good to her fellows. This leads her to 
a tragic death, but even Matrena’s death is presented as a self-sacrificing victory. 
The concluding sentences of the story contain its essential idea: 


She was misunderstood and abandoned even by her husband. She had lost 
six children, but not her sociable ways. She was a stranger to her sisters and sisters- 
in-law, a ridiculous creature who stupidly worked for others without pay. She 
didn’t accumulate property against the day she died. A dirty-white goat, a gammy- 
legged cat, some rubber plants... 





1 Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn, The First Circle, translated by Thomas P. Whitney, New York— 
Evanston, 1968, p. 33. 
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We had all lived side by side with her and never understood that she was that 
righteous one without whom, as the proverb says, no village can stand. 


Nor any city. 
Nor our whole land. 


Since then, only one small sketch, “Zakhar-Kalita,” has appeared from his 
pen in the Soviet press. Although the catalogue of Solzhenitsyn’s printed works 
is so short, he has acquired extraordinary popularity. It would be more accurate 
to say that his popularity was born with the appearance of his first story. Describ- 
ing in an interview on the subject of Solzhenitsyn the demand for the issue of 
Novy mir containing this story, A. I. Kondratovich, deputy editor of Novy mir, 
quoted the words of a Moscow newspaperseller: 


At first, I replied “Sold out.” Then, out of interest, I began counting the number 
of people asking me for the issue. But when I had counted up to one thousand two 
hundred, I gave it up and hung out a notice.? 


Solzhenitsyn’s popularity soon spread beyond the country’s borders. In a book 
of comment upon Western literature and art, the Soviet journalist Yury Zhukov 
incidentally discloses that four years ago Solzhenitsyn was a candidate for the 
international literary prize awarded every year by Western publishers at their 
congress in Salzburg. On May 4, 1964, the prize went to Nathalie Sarraute for 
her abstract novel Les fruits d’or, written in 1961. Zhukov, showing, here as 
throughout the book, a conservative standpoint vis-a-vis Western art which is 
typically Communist, quotes with approval the observation made a few days 
later by Le Monde, that the works favored by the awarders of the prize are almost 
exclusively “avant-gardist.” He goes on: 


The only realistic work that alongside Sarraute’s Les fruits d’or was in the running 
was Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, but here, as Le Monde 
points out, “non-literary considerations” played a part: someone wanted to exploit 
this book for the purposes of speculation.4 


Diplomatically, Zhukov fails to mention the misgivings aroused in the minds 
of the Soviet leaders by the interest shown in Solzhenitsyn’s work—misgivings 
which obviously prompted them to take measures to cover up Solzhenitsyn’s 
success in the West. l 


Today, there is little need to stress Solzhenitsyn’s artistic qualities. In his 
very first book, he showed that he had developed his own distinctive style, an 
ability to convey in words the atmosphere of Soviet prison camps, to depict the 
light and shade of Soviet life in general. These qualities also found their reflection 
in larger-scale works which so far have appeared only outside the Soviet Union. 
The first of these is the novel The Cancer Ward, written for the most part while 





2 Encounter, London, May 1963, p. 45 (translated by H. T. Willetts). 

3 TASS, Moscow, November 24, 1962. 

4 Yury Zhukov, Bez yazyka : Polemicheshiye zametks (They Have Nothing to Say: Polemical Notes), 
Moscow, 1964, p..37. z 
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the author was in exile. The book is primarily devoted to a portrayal of the life 
of both patients and doctors in the sarcoma ward of a city hospital; but at the 
` „same time the author succeeds in conveying the characteristic, features of Soviet 
society, the conflicts and contradictions typical of the regime, the inertia of 
Stalinism and other phenomena inherent in the Soviet system. 


Much more significant, however, and much more profound in its conception 
is the book that followed, The First Circle, which without any reservations may 


_ © be assigned to the first rank of Russian literature, surpassing as it does virtually 


“all thebest work produced during the first fifty years of Soviet rule. There is no 
plot, but “Soviet reality” is shown so convincingly that the narrative becomes 
particularly engaging: Here we find the most convincing portrait so far of Stalin 

. and of other figures prominent among the Soviet ruling elite. Altogether, the 

portrait gallery here. presented to the reader is extremely varied, extending from’ 

Stalin down to a primitive janitor, and in each case the moral stature of the 

individual is clearly brought out. l 

:} Roughly one-hundred-and-ten years ago, the well-known Russian critic 

Nikolai Dobrolyubov wrote an article entitled “A_Ray in the Kingdom of 

Darkness,” in which he praised the work of the playwright Aleksandr Ostrovsky. 
Ostrovsky revealed in his plays the vices of only one class of Russian society—the 
rapacious and narrow-minded merchant class. The work of Solzhenitsyn, throw- 

ing light, as it does, on an entire political and social system, may well be described 
as a ray in the kingdom of darkness—a ray illuminating a kingdom which is 
striving for world hegemony. 
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The Present State of the World Communist Movement 
as Illustrated by the Prospects 
for a World Communist Conference 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


In the declaration issued after the conference of the Soviet, Czechoslovak, 
East German, Polish, Hungarian and Bulgarian Communist Parties held in 
Bratislava at the beginning of August, the conviction was expressed that the 
world Communist conference scheduled to begin in Moscow on November 
25 would: “take a successful course and make an important contribution to the 
consolidation of all revolutionary forces of the present time.”! Less than three 
weeks later, Czechoslovakia, a signatory to this declaration, was occupied by 
troops of the other five signatory countries, which development led to the 
Moscow conference’s being postponed. Perhaps the USSR will now select as a 
convenient opening date April 22, 1970, the centenary of Lenin’s birth. This, 
at any rate, would provide a reasonable breathing space during which to counter 
the disintegrative forces at work within the world Communist movement which 
have been intensified by the occupation of Czechoslovakia. However, whether 
the conference is postponed or canceled, it is interesting to examine the geopolitical 
significance of the various groupings within the movement before and after the 
occupation. 

x 


Before the invasion of Czechoslovakia, Moscow, although the world Com- 
munist movement was already seriously split, could count upon the attendance 
of some 65—70 parties at the conference. The sources of strongest support, despite 
various setbacks, lay in Europe,where the proposal for a conference was supported 
by 28 parties. These included, first and foremost, six ruling parties with a total 
membership approaching 19,000,000, namely those of the USSR (12,471,070), 
Poland (1,860,000), Czechoslovakia (1,698,002), Eastern Germany (1,610,679), 
Bulgaria (611,179) and Hungary (540,000). Of the non-ruling parties, the 
largest were those of Italy (1,575,000), France (290,000), Finland (49,000), 
Austria (35,000), Great Britain (33,243) and Greece (27,000) with a total member- 
ship of a little over 2,000,000. Finally, there were eight parties each having a 
membership of 2,000—10,000, i.e., those of Denmark, Western Germany, West 
Berlin, Belgium, Portugal, Switzerland, Spain and Cyprus, and the dwarf parties 





1 Pravda, August 4, 1968. = 

2 Membership figures here and elsewhere refer to 1967, and ate taken from the tabulation “Welt- 
kommunismus im Spiegel der Zahlen,” Ost-Probleme, Bonn, 1968, No. 8, pp. 186—88, which in turn is 
based on the yearly report World Strength of Communist Party Organizations and on Communist sources. 
The criterion taken for a Party’s allegiance to Moscow is how it voted on the resolution to convene the 
world Communist conference in Moscow on November 25, 1968, which was adopted at the Budapest 
consultative conference. 
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`of Cees (500), Northern Ireland 200), i Irish Republic a and San 
Marino (r).8 

At this juncture, the pro-Peking parties in Europe were still politically in- 
significant (although Maoism had gained a foothold among rebellious students). 
They were the Albanian Labor, Party, with 66,327 members, and ‘Marxist- 
Leninist” parties in Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Austria, Italy, France and 
Sweden.4 It is not known how many members these latter parties had, but most 
of them were only splinter groups. 


Much stronger was the group of Communist parties which, although inde- 
pendent of Peking, refrained from supporting Moscow’s conference plans even 
before the occupation of Czechoslovakia. These comprised the ruling parties of 
Rumania (1,518,000 members) and Yugoslavia (1,046,202), and the non-ruling 
parties of Sweden (29,000), the Netherlands (12,000), Norway (2,500) and 
, Iceland (1,000). 


Along Europe’s southern flank, in ci Near East and Africa, the Communist 
movement was still very weak. However, the Soviet line was here scarcely under 
any threat from “‘deviationists,” being represented by 13 parties with a total of 
some 25,000 members. The largest parties were those of the Sudan (7,500), the 
Lebanon (6,000), Syria (3,000), Turkey (2,000) and Iraq (2,000). Then came the 
Communist parties of Israel, Iran (Tudeh), Algeria and-Morocco (500—2,000 
each), Jordan (400), Tunisia (250), Lesotho (50) and South Africa (?). The - 
deviationists, on the other hand, were represented merely by four dwarf parties. 
Only one, the Swaziland Progressive Party (?), was Maoist.5 The other, inde- ` 
pendent parties were the Communist parties of Réunion (100), which did not 
support the resolution adopted after the Budapest consultative meeting held 
from February 26 to March 5, 1968,® and Madaeueces (90), and the New Commun- 
ist Party of Israel (?). : 


Whereas the Soviet Communist Party continued to occupy a relatively strong 
position within the Communist movement in Europe, the Near East and Africa, 
it may be said to have lost its leading role in East and Southeast Asia and Oceania 
(including Australia). In 1960, 4 ruling and 9 non-ruling parties in this area signed 
the joint declaration of 81 Communist parties in Moscow. At the Budapest 
“meeting, support for Moscow had dwindled to one ruling party, namely the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (48,570), and the four non-ruling 
parties of India (55,000), Nepal 7,500). Ceylon (1,100) and Australia (pto- 
Soviet branch, membership unknown; membership of Australian Communist 
Party prior to split into this and Maoist branch—5,000). 


rower 





3 According to Prasda, January 20, 1967, the total membership of non-ruling European Communist 
parties in 1966 was 2,500,000, a figure which is doubtless considerably exaggerated, as a result of rounding. 

4 Peking Review, 1967, No. 11, p. 26, 1968, No. 3, p. 18, and 1968, No. 19, pp. 15—16, and Peking 
Rundschau,'1967, No. 13, p. 15. 

5 Peking Review, 1967, No.9, pp. 25—26. 

* Népszabadsdg, Budapest, March 6, 1968. 
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The Maoists, even discounting the 21,000,000-member-strong Chinese 
. Communist Party, had a much more powerful position in these areas, being 
‘tepresented by the 9 non-ruling parties of Indonesia (150,000), India (Marxist- 
Leninists, 70,000), Burma (White Banner—4,000, Red Banner—1,000), Malaya 
(3,000), Ceylon (800), New Zealand (400),? Australia (Marxist-Leninists, member- 
ship unknown) and Thailand (?). 

Even the more or less neutral group of parties was stronger in East and South- | 
east Asia than the Soviet group. The neutral group comprised the ruling parties 
of Korea (1,600,000) and North Vietnam (760,000), and the non-ruling parties of 
Japan (250,000), Pakistan (3,250) and the Philippines (1,750).® 


In the Americas, the Soviet Communists could count upon the support of 
24 parties. Although, of course, each having one vote, their total membership 
was, however, under 200,000, and their political significance outside the Com- 
munist movement minimal. The largest were the Communist parties of Argentina 
(60,000), Chile (30,000), Brazil (19,000), Uruguay (15,000), Venezuela (10,000), 

‘Colombia (8,000), Mexico (5,000), Paraguay (4,500), Bolivia (4,000), Peru 
(3,000) and Canada (2,500). The Communist parties of Ecuador, Guadeloupe and 
Honduras and the Guatemalan Labor Party had around 1,000 members each, and 
those of the Dominican Republic, Martinique and El Salvador and the Costa 
Rican Vanguard People’s Party, the Nicaraguan Socialist Party and the Pana- 
manian People’s Party a few hundreds. How many members the US and Puerto 
Rican Communist parties and the Haitian People’s Unity Party had is not known. 


The -organized Maoist movement in Latin America consisted of six small 
parties, namely the Communist parties of Colombia (Marxist-Leninists, 2,000), 
Peru (2,000), Brazil (1,000), Ecuador (Marxist-Leninists, 500) and Bolivia (500) 
and the Chilean Revolutionary Communist Party (?).° 

Besides the pro-Moscow and pro-Peking parties, there was only one important 
Communist Party in Latin America, viz., that of Cuba, with 60,000 members, 
which was becoming more and more of an independent center within the world 
“Communist movement. The Trotskyites too were still playing a not insignificant 
role on the continent. For the most part, however, they were active within other 
organizations, although they did have their own Communist Party in Mexico, 
with 250 members. 

f * 

So much for the situation in the world Communist movement shortly before 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. Let us now examine, on the basis of the available 
information, the schismatic effect which the invasion has had on the movement. 


7 Peking Review, 1967, No. 13, p. 27. 

`e According to a Soviet estimate (Pravda, acs 20, 1967), the total membership of non-ruling 
Communist parties in 1966 was 3,800,000 in Asia, 60,000 in Africa and 7,000 in Oceania (including 
Australia). The big difference between the Prasda figure for Asia and our figure for 1967 is due mainly to 
the bloody rout by Indonesian nationalists of that country’s nearly-three-million-man strong Communist 





party. 
® Peking Rundschux, 1967, No. 28, p. 30. 
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We may start by saying that in the West European press this schismatic 
effect has too often been overestimated. Understandably so, since among West 
European Communists disapproval of the intervention was indeed fairly general. 
In all other parts of the world, however, scarcely a word of protest was uttered by 
the pro-Moscow patties. _ 

Should the world Communist conference be held, the Americas would 

_doubtless still be the major source of votes in support of the Kremlin line. Of the 
24 parties which we have listed as being loyal to Moscow, only one, the Mexican 
Communist Party, has condemned the intervention in Czechoslovakia.1° Thirteen 
parties, including the four largest, spoke unequivocally in favor of the inter- 
vention, namely those of the USA, Colombia, Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, El Salvador, Martinique and 
Brazil. Although the positions of the remaining ten parties is not yet known, 
the general trend is already evident. Even Fidel Castro’s Cuban Communist 
Party, which has turned down Moscow’s conference plans, is supporting the 
Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia.12 The Cuban stand is probably motivated 
less by ideological conviction than by a fear that opposition may cause the USSR 
to leave Cuba in the lurch if the USA should try to exploit the Czechoslovak 
crisis for the purpose of doing away with the Castro regime; in any case, it is 
strengthening the Soviet Communists’ position within the Communist movement 
in North and South America, from which most of their votes will now doubtless 
come if the conference is ever held. 


In Asia, besides the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, two other 
ruling Communist parties, those of North Vietnam and North Korea, have 
declared themselves in favor of the Soviet intervention.1? Both had previously 
tried to remain as neutral as possible in the Moscow-Peking conflict and had not 
supported the USSR’s conference plans. For the first time, there was an acute 
difference of opinion between North Vietnamese and the Chinese, whose stand- 
point was made clear by, for example, Prime Minister Chou En-lai when at a 
reception held in Peking on the occasion of the Rumanian national holiday he 
compared the Soviet occupation with “Hitler’s aggression against Czechoslovakia 
and today’s aggression of US imperialism against Vietnam.” 14 Like the Cubans, 
the North Vietnamese and North Koreans have probably been influenced in their 
decision to show approval of the intervention by considerations of power politics 
rather than of ideology. On the other hand, after Czechoslovakia they will 
probably be less inclined than ever to support Moscow’s conference proposal. 
By doing so, they would, firstly, severely provoke China and, secondly, run the 
risk—-North Korea would at least—of one day receiving the same treatment as 
Czechoslovakia. While the Cuban stand strengthens the position of Soviet 


10 Newer Weg, Bucharest, August 25, 1968. 

1. Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, August 23, 25, 28, 29 and 30, and September 14 and 20, 1968, 
and Népszabadrdg, August 23 and 27 and September 5, 1968. 

13 Neues Deutschland, August 25, 1968. 

13 Ibid, August 24, 1968. 

14 Supplement to Peking Restew, 19€8, No. 34, p. iii. 
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Communism in the Americas because it fits in with the general Communist 
climate there, that of the North Vietnamese and North Koreans does not have 
this effect in respect of Asia and Oceania. In this area, only the Ceylonese Com- 
munist Party, which was pro-Soviet anyway, gave its unequivocal approval to 
the Soviet intervention.1> The pro-Soviet branch of the Indian Communist 
Party, which is, moreover, smaller than its “Marxist-Leninist” pro-Chinese 
counterpart, was only half in favor according to reports from Budapest.!@ In 
short, the position of the Soviet Communist Party, as opposed to the USSR as a 
state, is basically just as feeble after Czechoslovakia as before. 


Still more favorable from Moscow’s point of view than the reaction of 
Communist parties in the Americas to the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia 
was that of the Communist parties of the Near East and Africa. Of the thirteen 
pro-Moscow parties which we have mentioned, ten—namely, those in Iran, 
Turkey, Syria, Israel, Jordan, Iraq, the Lebanon, the Sudan, Lesotho and South 
Africa—have expressed approval.}7 


Only the reactions of the European Communist parties to the intervention 
is causing any real embarrassment to the USSR. So far as Moscow’s conference 
plans are concerned, the condemnation of the intervention by the ruling Ruman- 
ian and Yugoslav Communist parties, or by the Swedish Communist Party, 
which went so far as to demand that the Swedish government break off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union,1* is not so important, since these parties had not 
supported the conference plans anyway, as the reaction of the 18 non-ruling 
parties who had been supporting them. Of these, 14 have made their position 
clear. The Communist parties of (Western) Germany, Greece and Luxemburg, 
the Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin and the Progressive Party of the Working 
People of Cyprus have approved the intervention,!® and the Communist parties 
of France, Italy, Austria, Great Britain, Denmark, Switzerland, Spain, Finland 
and Belgium condemned it with varying degrees of severity.2° The five inter- 
ventionist parties together represent about 50,000 members, the nine anti- 
interventionist ones about 2,000,000. The four parties whose position appears 
ambiguous, i.e., those of Northern Ireland, the Irish Republic, Portugal and 
San Marino, represent approximately 3,000 members. In other words, a dev- 
astating majority of organized Communists in non-Communist Europe has 
condemned the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. What is more, they have 
been supported in this by the Communist-inspired World Federation of Trade 
Unions—the first time this body has ever taken up a stand against the Soviet 
Union.*4 





15 Nenes Deutschland, September 12, 1968. 

18 Népszabadság, September 10, 1968. 

17 bid., August 23, 1968, and Nenes Dentschland, August 24, 25, 28 and 29 and September 3, 1968. 

18 Nenes Deutschland, September 13, 1968. 

19 Jbid., August 22, 24 and 25 and September 1, 1968, and Népszabadrdg, August 24, 1968. 

20 J? Umid, Rome, September 9, 1968, and Neuer Weg, August 24, 25, 27, 30 and 31 and Septembe1 1, 
2, 7 and 10, 1968. 

2i Neses Deutschland, September 14, 1968. 
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For some of the Western Communist parties, condemnation of the invasion 
was not enough. The Italian Communist Party repeatedly called for a boycott 
of the Moscow conference.?? Party chief Luigi Longo declared in an interview 
that “so long as the situation created by the events in Czechoslovakia does not 
lead to a final and satisfactory normalization, it is neither appropriate, nor useful, 
| nor even possible to bring these preparations [i.e., for the conference] to a 
‘successful conclusion.” Longo left no doubt that by “normalization” he meant 
the withdrawal of foreign troops.?3' Ernst Fischer, a member of the Central 
Committee of the Austrian Communist Party and the Party’s chief theoretician, 
went even further, saying that iz was “the task of all Communist patties in the. 
West to convoke a European conference in order to condemn unanimously this 
act of violence by the...Soviet leaders.” 24 


However, as we have said, the schismatic effect of this widespread rebellion 
against Moscow on the part of Western Europe’s Communist parties should 
not be ov€érestimated. Most of them, in particular the French Communist Party, 
ate prepared to meet Moscow halfway, arid some might well be, mollified by even 
a partial withdrawal of the occupation troops in Czechoslovakia. On the other 
hand, the importance of the unrest which has been created among European 
Communists should not be underestimated, even if its effects should temporarily 
and to a certain degree be overcome by compromises. Such issues as liberali- 
zation and national Communism’ existed before Czechoslovakia, and neither 
compromise nor military action can banish them from the Communist movement 
—in Europe at least. At the same time, conditions for a major, final split between 
Europe’s conservative and liberal Communists such as that between Moscow 
and Peking are virtually absent. The fact that even'the developments in Czecho- , 
slovakia have failed to produce such a split'or to damage substantially Moscow’s 

position in the Communist movement elsewhere demonstrates that, despite the - 
` growing movement toward polycentrism, Moscow and Peking remain the, only 
two major centers of world Communism. 


* 


Of course, this does not mean that the Communist parties pursuing a course 
independently of both Moscow and Peking can be left out of the reckoning, 
although they have no common line. As we have seen, even before Czecho- 
slovakia this category comprised five ruling and eleven non-ruling parties. Despite 
their expressions of approval for the Soviet intervention, the North Vietnamese, 
North Korean and Cuban parties must still be considered as among the inde- 
pendents, and it is quite possible that as a consequence of the Czech crisis’ the 
independent group in Europe will grow. We have named seven ruling and 
59 non-ruling Communist parties which, at least until the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia, supported the Moscow line during the preparations for a world Com- 





22 Suddextsche Zertung, Munich, September 21/22, 1968. 
23 I’ Unità, September 8, 1968, and Newer, Weg, August 10, 1968. 
at Neses Destschland, September 13, 1968. 
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munist conference, and two ruling and 23 ponding parties oriented toward 
Peking. These figures may change from one day to the next, particularly if the 
Czechoslovak crisis once more becomes acute, or new crises develop in Rumania 
or Yugoslavia, for example. Most probably, however, the vast majority of Com- 
munist parties will continue in the foreseeable future to belong to one of the main 
gtoups centered in Moscow or Peking. It is also clear that since the world Com- 
munist meeting of 1960 the proportion of Soviet-oriented parties has substantially 
diminished, while Maoism is slowly spreading. The significance of this latter 
worldwide development should not be underestimated simply because—except 
` in East and Southeast Asia—the, Maoist parties are mainly little more than 
splinter groups. The Third International was also founded by small groups who 
tended not to be taken seriously. 

That an ideological reconciliation between Moscow and Peking will be 
effected at a world Communist conference seems out of the question, not only 
because their ideological differences are at present insurmountable (the Maoists 
` will doubtless be absent from such a conference),*5 but also because the two Com- 
munist super-powers are rivals for political power. This rivalry is naturally 
concentrated in East and Southeast Asia, but it is already spreading to other 
continents. If the Sino-Soviet conflict were merely ideological, there would 
be no reason why both sides should not cooperate at least in the Vietnam wat. 
After all, their ideologies oblige them to give unconditional support to the 
“anti-imperialist” struggle in that country. It is not only the “hawks” in the 
USA, however, who believe that the Vietnam war cannot be regarded in isolation, 
as a matter for the Vietnamese alone. The Vietnamese Communists themselves 
do not want this. While the preliminary peace talks were going on in Paris, for 
example, North Vietnamese Defense Minister General Vo Nguyen Giap declared: 
“Our people is fighting for its national cause, but the same also for socialism and 
for the other peoples in the world who are fighting for their liberation.”** The 
Maoists too see Vietnam as no more than a section of a front in a great, all-Asian 

“people’s war.” “Asia,” they proclaim, “was and is the storm center of the anti- 
imperialist struggle.”?’ Again, in an interview given in April 1968, Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister Marko Nikezié said: 

We have always insisted on the withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam 
and the cessation of the war waged by the USA against the Vietnamese. Quite 
apart from this, however, large states—first and foremost China and the USA—are 
present in this region, with their economic potential, cultural influence, etc. They 
would still be present after the end of the war. They would not be prevented by 
respect for the independence and self-chosen political status of the Southeast Asian 

‘countries from preserving and promoting their legal interests.** 

Nikezié might have added that the Soviet Union too—in part an Asian power 

itself—can never renounce its claim to a decisive say in the affairs of South and 


38 See Stefan C, Stolte, “The Four Gospels According to Mao Tse-tung,” Bulletin, 1968, No. 2. 
36 T? Hyumaniié, Paris, June 4, 1968, and Népszabadság, June 5, 1968. 

27 Peking Rundschau, 1966, No. 10, p. 15. 

38 Internationals Politik, Belgrade; April 20, 1968; p. 6. 
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Southeast Asia. However, as we have seen, its ideological and political prestige 
among the local Communist movements in this area has become very weak 
during the past few years. The leadership of a substantial section of the Com- 
munist movement in Southeast Asia has passed into the hands of the Maoists. 
Moscow has for the most part been forced to counter this Communist Chinese 
expansion on the diplomatic plane. Indeed, through the media of diplomacy, 
economic aid and arms supplies the USSR has in a measure succeeded in isolating 
China as a state from her southern neighbors. Peking is particularly angry over 
the Soviet arms deliveries to India, which it brands as “criminal” and “‘collabora- 
tion with US imperialism.” ?° The Maoists, for their part, ate in almost all the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia fomenting revolutionary “people’s war- 
fare.” They are particularly active, as is regularly being reported in the world 
press, in Indonesia, Laos, Thailand and Burma, but incipient Maoist-inspired 
partisan activities are also to be observed in India, Singapore, Cambodia, Nepal 
and Malaysia. For Moscow, the situation in Burma amounts to a particularly 
severe provocation. Whereas the Burmese government receives extensive support 
from the Soviets as being “progressive,” it is, according to the Chinese themselves, 
being fought by Maoist partisans in “thirty out of a total of fifty districts.” 30 The 
Soviet press has for quite some time been making bitter references to this con- 
flict. [zvestia, for example, remarked: 

One of the major victims of Peking’s provocation is China’s neighbor Burma. 
Peking is not deterred by the fact that, after having waged a stubborn battle against 
imperialism and overcome internal reaction, this young Asian state has struck out 
along the road of non-capitalist development, 31 


One may be fairly safe in assuming that the armed forces of a number of 
countties in the area under discussion are using Soviet weapons in their fight 
against Maoist partisans. Moscow is supplying arms to Cambodia, for example, 
where in January 1968 “pro-Chinese elements,” according to Soviet sources, 
planned to assassinate Prince Sihanouk and his guest President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia.3? Further, the Indians, who are also receiving Soviet support, maintain 
that Peking is training and arming the separatist Naga rebels.** These are no mere 
ideological conflicts between Moscow and Peking. ~- 


The power struggle between the USSR and China would almost inevitably 
have ideological and political consequences for a world conference of pro-Soviet 
Communist parties even if it were confined to Asia. The Soviet Communist 
Party, however, is being challenged by Mao’s brand of Communism, according 
to which “Comrade Mao Tse-tung is the leader of the world’s proletariat, and the 
Chinese Communist Party the vanguard of the international Communist move- 


20 Peking Review, 1968, No. 8, p. 28. 
30 Psking Rundschau, 1967, No. 45, p. 19. 
31 Jzvestia, September 7, 1967. 


32 Népszabadság, January 17, 1968. 
33 Ibid., August 4, 1968. 
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ment,” throughout the entire world.34 Mao’s book on people’s warfare is available 
from Peking in English, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Arabic, Hindu, Japanese, Vietnamese, Indonesian, Persian, Burmese, Swahili, 
Thai and Esperanto.5 China is backing up this ideological expansion with 
diplomatic maneuvers, in which respect she is competing with the USSR in 
_ Africa—mainly black Africa—with greater success than in Asia. 


Thus, the main problem facing a world Communist conference—apart from 
that of coordinating the fight against imperialism—remains the relationship 
between Moscow and Peking. After so many fruitless attempts at relaxing this 
relationship, the Soviet leaders can now hardly be aiming at anything more than 
legalizing the schism in, order to win the solidarity and support of as many 
Communist parties as possible. Such a legalization could be achieved if, for 
example, the world conference made a distinction—as the Soviet press has 
-already been doing for some time—between the Chinese Communist Party and 

the “Mao group.” In such a case, the followers of Mao would be condemned as 
“leftist revisionists,” and the hope expressed that they would soon be expelled 
from the “brother” party. The question is, of course, whether Moscow would be 
able to drum up a sufficient majority in favor of even such a condemnation of the 
Chinese. For many parties, after all, any settlement of the Sino-Soviet conflict is 
a threat to an autonomy over which'a fresh shadow had been cast by Czecho- 
slovakia. For them, to call for a détente between the two powers is one thing, to 
see it come about another. 


Maoism, of course, is not the sae important deviation within the world 
Communist movement. The Cuban brand of Communism is at least as far left 
of Soviet Communism as Maoism is. Fidel Castro’s view of a Communist party’s 
_ tole in a revolutionary struggle is for Moscow even less acceptable than Mao’s.38 
The Soviet theory of the Party’s role is, however, under a more direct threat 
from the “right-wing revisionists” and “nationalists” in Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless, it is not very likely that at a world Communist 
conference the Soviet Communist Party would go beyond a condemnation of 
“right-wing revisionists” and “nationalists” in general and specifically condemn 
and banish Tito, Dubček, Ceausescu and Castro as happened to Titoism in the 
joint declaration of 81 Communist Parties in 1960. Cuba, Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia are not great powers like China. Although the deviations of 
the Communist parties in these four countries are increasingly jeopardizing the 
conservative, or rather reactionary, general line of Soviet Communism, they are 
politically important within the Communist bloc rather than on a world-wide 
scale. Moscow can still take recourse to negotiating with the subsidiary ideological 
centers of Belgrade, Prague, Bucharest and Havana rather one-sided compro- 
mises—if necessary with the application of political, economic or military pres- 





“34 Peking Review, 1967, No. 51, p. 5. 

35 [bid., 1968, No. 18, p. 35. 

36 See the review by Stefan C. Stolte of Régis Debray’s Résolution dans la révolution? Lutte armée ef 
lutte politique en Axstriqus latins shortly to be published in the Bulletin. 
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sure. As at the conference in Bratislava on August 3, 1968, or in the Soviet-Czech 
communiqué issued in Moscow on August 26, the Soviet Communist Party 
would probably try at a world Communist conference to gloss over the controv- 
etsy with the right-wing deviationists by means of anti-imperialist slogans and 
deliberately vague and hence noncommittal compromise formulae. Indeed, at the 
present time Moscow would be ill-advised to become engaged in an ideological 
war on several fronts. She must continue to concentrate most of her fire against 
Peking. In the West, the Soviet Communist Party is most likely, if at all, to step 
up her ideological battle against Titoism, since to apply military pressure against 
Yugoslavia would entail a considerably great risk than doing so against Rumania, 
for example. 


There is a tendency among Western observers to regard the schism and 
growing polycentrism in the world Communist movement as a serious cause of 
weakness. To be sure, the controversy and deviations within the movement are 
causing no little concern to many Communist leaders—especially in Moscow, 
East Berlin and Warsaw—and reducing their freedom of action. On the other 
hand, it should not be forgottea that Marx, Lenin and Stalin too had to fight 
hard against ideological and political deviations. In the end, factional strife, 
often bitter and occasionally even bloody, has always resulted in a renewal and 
strengthening of world Commanism. In 1960 there were, including the un- 
animously condemned Yugoslavs, 82 Communist parties; in this article, we have 
been able to mention 107, excluding the various “mini-parties.” Those parties 
which may yet, despite the schism, assemble in Moscow will alone represent a most 
substantial force on the world political arena, since the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia has not had nearly so disastrous an effect on the Soviet Communist 
Party’s ideological leadership as many assume. The Communist threat to the 
rest of the world, however, no longer comes from the pro-Soviet group- alone; 
no condemnation by Moscow of the “Mao group” can banish the problem of 
China, particularly for the West. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Soviet Society 


Intellectual Opposition to the Party Leadership 


The steadily mounting pressure which the Soviet Communist Party has been 
applying during recent years in virtually every sphere of intellectual life in the 
USSR has begun to stimulate not only secret opposition to the regime but open 
protests by groups and individuals as well. Many outbursts of this opposition 
have been finding active support among representatives of the Party’s own 
intelligentsia, which development has confronted the Party leaders with difficult, 
if not insoluble problems. 

Probably the first action of the older generation of intellectuals to attract wide 
attention was the dissemination in early 1966 of an appeal by several prominent 
scientists and artists to the Presidiums of the Twenty-Third Party Congress and 
the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR protesting against the political 
trial of the writers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yury Daniel (previous manifestations 
of recalcitrance by the Soviet intelligentsia had come from young writers declaim- 
ing their often modernistic and unorthodox works in public squares). Signifi- 
cantly, the signatories of the appeal included 17 members of the Moscow City 
Party organization.1 The unrest produced among the intellectuals by the discus- 
sions and group protests connected with the trial was evidently the reason why 
the Fourth Congress of the Writers’ Union of the USSR, planned for that year, 
was postponed. 

At the same time, the Soviet public was disturbed by several indications that 
the Party leaders were planning to rehabilitate Stalin and his policies. Indignation 
broke out in Party circles when ‘the prominent historian A. M. Nekrich, from 
the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences, was expelled from the Party 
for having, placed, in his book June 22, 1941, much of the blame for the Soviet 
Union’s unpreparedness for World War I at the door of Stalin.? Infuriated by 
this piece of injustice, Nekrich’s Party colleagues sent a letter of protest to the 
Institute’s Party organization and collected signatures for Neksich’s rehabili- 
tation. A number of leading intellectuals, including Academicians P. L. Kapitsa 
and A. D. Sakharov and writers Valentin Katayev and the late Konstantin 
Paustovsky warned in a letter to the Party Central Committee itself that a rehabili- 
tation of Stalin might lead to serious unrest among the country’s intelligentsia 
and youth, have a divisive effect on Soviet society, and even be interpreted as 
capitulation before the Chinese Communist Party. Among those who helped to 
form this intellectual opposition by bold, outspoken criticism and appeals to 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1968, No. 14, p. 2. 
2 See Bulletin, 1968, No. 2, pp. 41—42. 
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public opinion, especial mention must be made of the young physicist P. M. 
Litvinov, grandson of the former Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim Litvinov, and 
and writer Alexander Solzhenitsyn. Litvinov, who had already tried on several 
occasions to mobilize the conscience of the Soviet people against unjust, auto- 
cratic rule by appeals to Soviet and foreign Communist newspapers and public 
demonstrations, eventually received a sentence of five years’ banishment in 
October 1968 for trying to organize a demonstration on Red Square against the 
Soviet-led military intervention in Czechoslovakia. As for Solzhenitsyn, the 
effect which his letter to the Fourth Congress of the Writers’ Union had on all 
circles of the “‘creative intelligentsia” is difficult to overestimate. In his letter, it 
will be remembered, Solzhenitsyn made a lucid protest against high-handed 
Party censorship and drew attention to the persecution and humiliation of many 
talented young Soviet writers by the authorities.? Although the Board of the 
Writers’ Union failed to put the letter on the agenda of the conference, delegates 
discussed it outside the conference hall and made its contents known in the 
remotest corners of the Soviet Union. Soon after the conference, a large number 
of prominent Soviet literary persons, including Yevgeny Yevtushenko, Aleksandr 
Tvardovsky, Bulat Okudzhava and Konstantin Paustovsky, got together and 
wrote a letter to the Board of the Writers’ Union condemning the suppression of 
Solzhenitsyn’s letter and demanding an open discussion of literary censorship.* 


It is probably not by chance that the question of artistic freedom, serving 
as it does as a certain criterion of the relation between the individual and a 
totalitarian regime, has come to play a central role in the conflict in the USSR 
between the Party leaders and the intelligentsia. The case of Solzhenitsyn’s letter 
dramatically confronted the intelligentsia with the preposterousness of the Party’s 
claim to absolute control over all sectors of the country’s intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual life. Further, many intellectuals had been able to form their own opinion 
of the high-handedness of the Party’s censors from distributed copies of works 
banned by them. 

The Party at once tried to apply economic and political pressure to the most 
active members of the intellectual opposition, using the well-tried method of 
cutting off their livelihood on the one hand, and, on the other, suggesting they 
admit their “errors,” for otherwise the consequences would be serious. Signif- 
icantly, however, such threats merely had the effect of spurring on those con- 
cerned—the majority of whom considered themselves good Communists—to 
even greater oppositional activity. 

The conflict between the Party leaders and the intelligentsia reached its 
highest peak so far at the beginning of 1968, following mass protests against the 
unjust verdict passed in January against the young writers Yury Galanskov, 
Aleksandr Ginzburg and Vera Lazhkova. In appeals and letters to the highest 
state and Party bodies, members of the most varied professions (engineers, 
mathematicians, lawyers, doctors, teachers, architects, etc.) from all over the 





3 For the text of the letter, see shid , 1968, No. 8. 
* See A. Gayev, “Soviet Censorship Today,” thid., 1968, No. 1. 
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Soviet Union condemned the infringements against elementary legal norms which 
had been perpetrated during the trial and expressed alarm at the authorities’ 
growing autocracy. At the same time, angry readers began to write to the news- 
papers complaining of the way in which the trial and the problems which it had 
raised were being officially passed over in silence, and asking pointed questions 
as to the attitude of the authorities toward the “‘creative daring and freedom of 
opinion of the Soviet intelligentsia,” 8 


Two aspects in particular of this sudden rash of protests may be said to have 
alarmed the Party leaders, whose first moves included the holding, in April, of a 
closed plenary meeting’ of the Central Committee, and a subsequent major 
reorganization of the Party’s entire ideological and propaganda work. First of all, 
there was the large number of Party members who, by daring to sign letters of 
protest, had set themselves up in opposition to the Party line. In condemning 

lawlessness and the restriction of aitistic freedom, these “oppositionists” in fact 
questioned the Party’s right to exercise a cultural monopoly and, by implication, 
its prerogative in the state itself. The urgency of the situation was underlined 
by the fact that, simultaneously, similar sentiments were being expressed by 
intellectuals and students in all large Polish cities, and the reformist wing of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party was consolidating its power. 


Secondly, some of the “oppositionists” called to account by the Party not 
only failed to show any repentance over their “errors” but began stubbornly 
defending .their standpoints.* The courageous stand adopted by many respected 
Party members accused of disobedience inevitably impressed their colleagues and 
led to differences of opinion on the question of Party discipline and sanctions. 


This dissension called forth renewed appeals in the Party press to preserve the 
Party’s unity of thought and action. Members were reminded of the need for the 
Party’s leadership of society (derived from the laws of social development) as 
well as for intolerance toward classless humanism and ideological neutrality. 
Even reports on the meetings of Party activists held after the Central Committee 
' meeting of April appeared under the heading “The Unity and Solidarity of 
Lenin’s Party.”? Speaking at a conference of the Moscow City Party organization 
in late March, Central Committee Secretary General Leonid Brezhnev warned 
that “whoever thinks that Lenin’s instruction on the need for iron Party discipline 
is only of significance during a period of direct revolutionary action and becomes 
less urgent in the course of further social, economic and democratic transforma- 
tions is making a big mistake.”® Also significant were his attacks against the 
“ideological immaturity and vacillation” of individual members of the intelli- 
gentsia, and his insistence on the leading role of the working class. It is, in fact, 
quite possible that, if the domestic situation worsens, the Soviet leaders will 
follow the example set by Polish Communist Party leader Wladyslaw Gomulka 
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in Warsaw and use the anti-intellectual masses to crush group appearances of 
oppositional intellectuals. 

It seems clear that neither the Party Central Committee’s meeting of April 
(the proceedings of which have yet to be published) nor purges of Party organi- 
zations have been able to stop the ferment among the Party’s intellectuals. Two 
weeks after the meeting, at a gathering dedicated to the ninety-eighth anniversary 
of Lenin’s birth, First Secretary of the Moscow City Party Committee V. V. 
Grishin insisted that “only a party armed with an understanding of the goals and 
means of [political] struggle, with a knowledge of the laws of social develop- 
ment” could direct the development of the country as a whole, and that the Party, 
as Lenin himself had taught, was not obliged “‘to go hand in hand with those who 
actively preached views rejected by the majority of the Party.”® 


Even after the Central Committee meeting of April, the Soviet press kept up 
its attacks against intellectuals who “‘pay tribute to. . .individualism and apolitical- 
ness,” “succumb to alien ideological influences” and “try to deny, under the 
guise of fighting against over-administration, the significance of the Party’s 
ideological influence on the sphere of creative activity.” 1° For a time, there was a 
tendency in articles criticizing those who championed freedom “‘in the abstract” 
and democracy “in general” to regard opposition on the part of the intelligentsia 
as something common to a number of socialist countries,1! but it was not long 
before a stop was put to this—for =e Communist system—unflatteringly “‘inter- 
nationalist” approach. 


A more real threat, however, are the measures decided upon by the Central 
Committee to tighten up control over art and mass communications media. 
Already, there is a notable absence of controversial works in literary journals and 
cinema and theater schedules. Not only that, a few journals have begun to 
publish éxpressions of “repentance” for past sins which are barely distinguishable 
from the “self-criticism”? common under Stalin. The tone-setting journal Zhurnal- 
ist, for example, printed the following editorial confession: 


In the columns of Zharnalist, [the subject of] practical Party guidance of the 
press, radio and television has not been treated satisfactorily, and sometimes ideologi- 
cally weak material has been published which has misoriented press workers. The 
editors have displayed irresponsibility in the matter of publishing illustrations, and 
have not infrequently included photographs and reproductions of pictures of a 
modernistic and naturalistic character. The editorial board and editorial staff are 
drawing the necessary conclusions from just Party criticism.1* 


All the more conspicuous and heartening against the background of this 
“neo-Zhdanovism” is what may be called a philosophical and political treatise 
by the prominent Soviet nuclear physicist and academician A.D. Sakharov 
entitled “Reflections on Progress, Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom,” 
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which was written after the April meeting and disseminated illegally among Soviet 
intellectuals. Sakharov discusses the dangers of nuclear war, hunger, the con- 
tamination of nature, the spread of totalitarianism and the liquidation of intellectual 
freedom, and contrasts all this with the promise of democratization, the ‘“‘con- 
vergence” of the two world systems, international cooperation in the solution of 
mankind’s most pressing problems, and finally, a world government. For all its 
contradictions, this treatise is in particular significant for the fact that it was 
composed and discussed with the participation of other intellectuals. It may, in 
fact, be. considered as in a measure representing the “reflections” of broad 
layers of the Soviet scientific and technical intelligentsia on political as well as 
technical subjects 

Thus, the problem of intellectual opposition continues to be an acute one for 
the Party, especially in view of the fact that the intelligentsia, assuming as it is 
an ever-increasing burden of responsibility within the Soviet state, will scarcely 
renounce its claim to a share in the leadership of society. Whereas the actions of 
the Party-leaders reflect the impasse into which the Party has got itself, the cau- 
tiously offensive tactics of the intellectual opposition show that this opposition 
has acquired a certain confidence He sooner or later, the situation will change 
in its favor. 

S. S. Voronitsyn 


An Extension of the Powers of the Supreme Court 


On October 12, 1967, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved a decree 
“On the Introduction of Amendments and Supplements into the Statute of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR.” This decree considerably extended the Supreme 
Court’s powers over the legal organs of the Union republics, and in a measure 
constituted a return to the centralized judicial system of the Stalin era, as the 
following brief historical survey shows. 


Article 104 of the 1936 Soviet Constitution defined the Supreme Court of the 
USSR as the highest legal organ in the country and gave it the task of supervising 
the activities of all all-Union and Union-republic legal organs. ‘The number of 
members was set at 45. The first elections to the Supreme Court were held in 
February 1938.1 The Court’s terms of reference were laid down in a law “On the 
Judicial System of the USSR and the Union and Autonomous Republics” passed 
on August 16, 1938. 

Although the Constitution spoke of “supervision,” in practice the Supreme 
Court, in accordance with Stalin’s centralization principle, actually controlled, 
and often even performed, the activities of subordinate legal organs. This “super- 
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vision” was applied mainly to such new or remote republics as the Central Asian, 
Baltic, Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian republics, whose courts did not have such 
qualified and competent personnel as the RSFSR and the Ukrainian and, in part, 
_ Belorussian SSR’s. > ` 
Since, with 45 members, the Supreme: Court proved to be undermanned, at 
' the second elections in March 19462 and the third elections in March 19518 the 
number of members was increased to 69 and 81 respectively. 


The post-Stalin “thaw” soon changed the situation. The Special Conference, 
(Osoboye soveshchaniye) set up under the People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs, 
which had extra-judicially terrorized the Soviet population, was abolished. With 
the exception of cases of espionage, crimes committed by civilians which 
had been under the jurisdiction of military tribunals were transferred to that of 

' the Union-republic courts. The entire judicial.system began to be decentralized. 
Oblast and krai courts and the supreme courts of autonomous and Union repub- 
lics were given much wider supervisory powers over inferior courts. The pro- 
-cess of decentralization culminated in the passage on February 11 and 12, 1957, 
by the Supreme Soviet of three laws. The first transferred to the competence of 
the Union republics the adoption of legislation pertaining to their judicial systems, 


` as well as of civil, criminal and procedural codes; the second transferred to the 


competence of these republics cases previously tried by the railroad and water 
transport section (Aneisye) and district courts, which were abolished; and the 
third confirmed a new Statute of the Supreme Court of the USSR and introduced 
corresponding amendments and supplements into articles 104 and 105 of the 
Constitution. 


On paper, this latter law made little difference to the Supreme Cour? s statute. 
It merely specified that the Court’s supervision of the activities of the legal or- 
gans of the Union republics was to take place “within the limits established by 
law” and that the chairmen of the Union-republic supreme courts were ex officio 
members of the Supreme Court of the USSR, and recognized as no longer valid 
the section relating to the latter in the law “On the Judicial System of the USSR 
and the Union and Autonomous Republics” passed on August 16, 1938.4 In fact, 
however, the changes made by the law were substantial, as was made clear by 
Chairman of the Bills Commission of the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet M. A. Yasnov when submitting, on behalf of his commission and that of 
the Council of Nationalities, the draft of the new Supreme Court statute for 
teview by the Supreme Soviet’s deputies. Yasnov said that the existing situation, 
under which the Supreme Court had the right to revise any legal verdict passed 
by any court in the USSR, “substantially diminishes the jurisdictional role of the 
legal organs of the Union republics.”’5 
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The bills commissions consider it imperative to limit substantially the super- 
visory functions of the Supreme Court of the USSR in respect to cases tried by the 
legal organs of the Union republics so that, as a rule, the trial of cases as a super- 
visory procedure ends in the legal organs of the Union republics.’ 


Such was the interpretation of the supplement to Article 104 of the Constitu- 
tion specifying that the Supreme Court’s supervisory activities were to take place 
“within the limits specified by law.” The Supreme Court was henceforth left only . 
with the right to settle disputes between the legal organs of different Union repub- 
lics. This limitation, according to Yasnov, would allow the Supreme Court the 
better to perform its “basic duties, namely to give the courts guiding interpreta- 
tions on questions pertaining to the application of legislation during the trial of 
legal cases.”” In this way, the Supreme Court was in essence transformed from a 
controlling to an advisory body. As regards the amendment to Article 105 of the 
Constitution, according to which:the chairmen of the supreme courts of the 
Union republics became ex officio members of the Supreme Court of the USSR, 
Yasnov declared that this would “promote the consistent application of the com- 
mon principles of socialist jurisdiction on the territory of all the Union republics,” 
and “ensure that account is taken of the national peculiarities encountered by the 
supreme courts of the Union republics in their work, and that their [the courts’] 
experience is more fully exploited [obobshcheniye].”® 


In embarking upon a decentralization of the country’s judicial system, the 
Party Central Committee and the government were prompted on the one hand, 
as Yasnov himself remarked, by the consideration that after a period of forty 
years the Soviet legal apparatus had become sufficiently consolidated and had 
enough competent officials at its disposal at all levels, and on the other—which 
was not mentioned by Yasnov—that the State Prosecutor’s Office (Prokuratura) 
of the USSR, which since early 1955 had been a centralized institution, was by 
virtue of its “supervisory” function in a position to direct the operations of all 
Soviet courts in accordance with the nuances of domestic policy. It was thought, 
in fact, that the new course was unproblematical and possibly also good propa- 
ganda. 

On February 12, 1957, as an immediate consequence of the restriction of its 
supervisory duties, only 12 members were elected to the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, including its Chairman and his two deputies.® After this, presidiums of 
the Union and autonomous republic supreme courts as well as the krai and oblast 
courts were established whose task was to review criminal and civil verdicts 
against which a protest had been lodged by a legal agency. The staffs of the 
Union-republic ‘supreme courts and many oblast courts were considerably 
increased. At the same time, courts were subjected to stricter control by the Prokura- 
tura, the agencies of which consequently had to be reorganized and given extra 
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staff. Under a decree passed br the oe Soviet . Presidium on February 27, 
1959,“colleges” or boards of the prokuratury of the USSR and the Union republics 
were set up. In addition to all this, the new republican legal codes which had been 
prepared were hurriedly brought into line with all-Union legislation. As a result, 
the republican criminal codes brought out during the period 1959—61 were yvir- 
tually identical, differing only as regards the numeration of articles and, in some 
cases, sentences for rarely-committed offenses. 


It was not long, however, before the Soviet leaders became convinced that 
decentralization of the judicial system was just as great a threat to centralized 
state authority as the decentralization of the economy and the governmental sys- . 
tem had been. Experience showed that, without strict central day-to-day control 
and guidance, provincial courts began to deviate from the Party line. This was 
evidently due not so much to the decentralization itself as to the general atmos- 
phere of freedom from fear of authority and incipient intellectual emancipation, 
in other words, to the “psychological. decentralization.” Excesses began to creep 
in: some courts passed sentences of imprisonment for all crimes, even relatively 
harmless ones, while others took a liberal attitude to really serious crimes— 
a consequence of the complete absence of a clear dividing line between criminal 
and political offenses (in many national republics criminal offenses often have a 
political background). State prosecutors frequently induced courts to be tolerant 
toward dangerous criminals, or else concurred with excessively severe sentences. 
In a number of republics and oblasts, the lack of coordination between state pros- 
ecution organs, court and secret police was such as to constitute a danger to the 
regime. In outlying areas of the Soviet Union, especially Central Asia and Trans- 
caucasia, where family ties were especially strong, bribery, evasion of responsibi- 
lity and nepotism spread to officers of the court and the prokuratura, this too a 
result of the unclear distinction between criminal and political offenses. In 1961, 
for example, instances of “violations of professional discipline, moral decay and 

... bribery” were discovered among court and procuratura officials in Kirghizia, 
Tadzhikistan and certain oblasts in the RSFSR. The State Prosecutor of the 
Tadzhik SSR, Kh. Khuseinov, his Kirghiz colleague Sh. Akayev and other offi- 
cials were dismissed for failing to exercise proper control over subordinate state 
prosecution organs and for “unsatisfactory work with the cadres,” 1° as was Chair- 
man of the USSR Supreme Court’s Criminal Board N. K. Morozov for covering 
up instances of the violation of legality in certain republics. 

_ From May 10 to 12, 1962, a conference of leading state prosecution and court 
officials, attended by representatives of the Party Central Committee apparatus, 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium, the Council of Ministers and the Ministry of the 
Interior was held in Moscow to discuss the situation. Although available infor- 
mation on the proceedings of this conference contain no indication that any rec- 
ommendations were made to broaden the Supreme Court’s powers over the 
Union-republic courts, a gradual return subsequently took place to the situation 
which had existed prior to 1957. Soon after the conference, for example, it became 


19 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1962, No. 6, p. 11. 
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the practice for officers of the Supreme Court of the USSR to make on-the-spot 
inspections to see whether the supreme courts of the Union republics were imple- 
menting all-Union laws and the resolutions adopted at the Supreme Court’s 
plenary sessions, at which latter the results of these inspections, as well as reports 
by the chairmen of the Union-republic supreme courts, began to be submitted for 
. consideration. In 1965, articles stressing the need for stricter control, in particular 
by the Supreme Court, of legal organs in outlying areas began to make their 
appearance in the legal journal Sotstalisticheskaya zakonnost. Among these articles, 
which were clearly inspired by higher authority, mention may be made of one by 
Chairman of the Supreme Court of the Tadzhik SSR S. Radzhaboy entitled “Legal 
Administration Must be Perfected,” and of another, “The Supervisory Powers 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR Must be Perfected,” by Candidate of 
Jurisprudence S. Komissarov.1 In the summer of the following year, the Supreme 
Court’s Scientific Consultative Council brought up the question of improving 
the functioning of the Soviet legal system at a conference attended by some three 
- hundred persons, including members and “people’s assessors” (narodnye-zasedatelt) 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR, chairmen of the Union-republic supreme 
courts and several oblast courts, other legal experts, and responsible officials from 
the Party Central Committee apparatus, the Supreme Soviet Presidium and the 
Council of Ministers. As far as the present article is concerned, the two points of 
interest discussed at this top-level legal conference, which was of course convened 
at the instigation of the Party Central Committee, were appeals against sentences 
passed by Union-republic supreme courts and the competence’ of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR. A speech on the first point was delivered by the Chairman of 
the Supreme Court of the Uzbek SSR, S. Pulatkhodzhayev, who described as ab- 
normal a situation where in republics without oblast courts a considerable pro- 
portion of criminal cases were tried in first instance by the republican supreme 
courts, against whose decisions there was no right of appeal. His point of view 
was shared by the majority of those attending the conference. The question arose, 
however, what was to be the court of appeal. Some, including Pulatkhodzhayev, 
were in favor of assigning this function to the presidium of the supreme court of 
the Union republic concerned. Others, for example, A. Koblikov and Professor 
I. Perlov, thought it should be given to the Supreme Court of the USSR, which 
according to Koblikov should also be commissioned to examine, under a special 
appeals procedure, cases involving a sentence of execution before a firing squad.1” 


As regards the second point, V. Terebilov proposed amending the Statute of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR to the effect that 


1) the Court be empowered to inspect the implementation by republican supreme 
courts of all-Union laws and resolutions passed at the Court’s plenary sessions, and 
to make spot checks on other courts in a given republic as required by such in- 
spection; 





I 
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2) the Court’s Chairman and his deputies be empowered to file an objection with 
a republican supreme court against a ruling or sentence of its college of judges or 
presidium; 

3) a presidium of the Court be established with the function of, in particular, 
reviewing the results of inspections and objections besides those which the Court 
is obliged to review in plenary session 13 


According to available information on the conference under discussion, the 
proposal to broaden officially the powers of the Supreme Court of the USSR 
“met with the full support of the participants in the conference.” Professor Perlov 
even spoke in favor of empowering the Court to inspect the entire work of the 
courts, and A. K. Shamenov of empowering the Court’s Chairman and his depu- 
ties to lodge an objection in respect of any case, as they had been until 1957.14 
Especially worthy of mention is the speech delivered by Corresponding Member 
of the Academy of Sciences M. Strogovich, a proponent of the pre-1957 situation, 
who said: 

There are no scientific, legal or other grounds for restricting the rights of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. The argument that an extension of the Court’s powers 
would detract from the sovereignty of the Union republics is incomprehensible. 
The resolutions of the plenary sessions and presidiums of the supreme courts of the 
Union republics may be protested against and annulled during the process of super- 
vision, and this does not harm the republic’s sovereignty. At the same time, for 
some reason, cases tried by people’s courts may not be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, since this would allegedly restrict the Union republics’ inde- 
pendence.+5 i 


The objection, of course, to the above comparison is that whereas in the first 
case the Supreme Court merely provides guidelines for the administration of 
justice in the republics, by reviewing cases tried by the people’s courts it would 
be directly interfering in the work of a republic’s elementary courts over the 
heads of its supreme court as well as its oblast courts. 


Representing, as they evidently did, the views of the Soviet leaders on the 
subject, the proposals put forward at the conference of the Supreme Court’s 
Scientific Consultative Council formed the basis of the decree “On the Introduc- 
tion of Amendments and Supplements into the Statute of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR” approved by the Supreme Soviet on October 12, 1967. 


Under Paragraph 2 of this decree, the Supreme Court’s Chairman and his dep- 
uties were empowered to lodge with the presidiums and plenary assemblies of _ 
the Union-republic supreme courts objections to the courts’ decisions, verdicts 
and rulings.1® Paragraph 3 empowered the Supreme Court to inspect, as a super- 
visory procedure, implementation by the Union republics’ legal organs of all- 





13 Thid., pp. 12—13. 

1 Tbid., p. 13. 

15 bid. 

18 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsiaiisticheskikh Respublik, 1967, No. 40, pp. 
575—76. 
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Union legislation as well as resolutions passed by a plenary assembly of the 
Supreme Soviet.1? Since all-Union legislation is being incorporated into the legal 
codes of the Union: tepublics to an ever increasing degree, the latter paragraph 
represents a most considerable extension of the Supreme Court’s competence. 
Further, the use of the vague formulation “legal organs of the Union republics” 
means in effect that the Supreme Court’s powers of inspection are not limited to 
the republic’s supreme courts but extend to its oblast and people’s courts. Finally, 
Paragraph 4 of the decree gave the Supreme Court the legal right to hear in 
plenary session reports by the chairmen of the Union-republic supreme courts on 
the implementation in their republics of all-Union legislation and resolutions 
passed by the Supreme Court’s plenary assembly.18 


Thus, the decree may be said to have virtually restored the situation which 
had existed before February 1957, the only difference being that previously the 
Supreme Court itself invariably reviewed, and passed decisions on, cases taken 
over from the Union-republic supreme courts, whereas now it may hand back 
cases for review by these same coutts. 


All this goes to show that the Soviet judicial system, as all other institutions 
of the Soviet state, is nothing more than a handmaiden of the Party, or, to be 
more exact, its Central Committee, its primary task being to preserve, under the 
pretext of maintaining “legality” and “law and order,” the Party’s unchallenged 
authority. When, as a consequence of the “thaw,” the lower legal organs, espe- 
cially in the USSR’s southern republics, began to deviate from the Party line and 
ignore Moscow’s directives, a definite political threat to the regime arose which 
was enhanced by the judicial decentralization carried out in 1957. The decree of 
October 12, 1967, must therefore be regarded as a measure aimed at strength- 
ening totalitarian rule. The sole positive feature of the decree is that miscarriages 
of justice in criminal and civil cases where the interests of the regime are not con- 
cerned are now rectified more frequently and more speedily. This improvement 
too, of course, is to the advantage of the Party, since it will, if past experience is 
anything to go by, increase the population’s trust in and respect for central 
authority. 


It may be remarked in conclusion that the return to a centralized judicial system 
in the USSR shows that, even after fifty years, the basic institutions of the Soviet 
state are incapable of fulfilling their functions without rigid centralization. This 
means that it will be impossible to democratize the regime without changing the 
system. 

Y. Mironenko 





17 Thid., p. 576. 
18 Tbid 
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REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Komsomol was met in the Societ periodical 
press with an unusual display of eloquence. The weekly Ogonek, for example, 
interrupted publication: of its detective-political serial “The ‘Invicta.’” The 
monthly Moskva opened its October issue with a leader written by Y. Tyazhel- 
nikov, first secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee. 


‘The reason for this interest is, of course, obvious: the Komsomol represents 
the Party’s “take-over” generation. This point is made at the beginning of 
Tyazhelnikov’s article: 

In all periods of history, one simple and clear idea has always been current. Its 
essence is familiar to,everyone: youth means the future, in the narrowest and the 
broadest sense of the word. With youth are associated the hopes and aspirations of 
the older generation, the destinies of the nation and the state—finally, the future 
aspect of our entire planet, for the spiritual riches’acquired by a man in his youth, 
the sum of his philosophical, political, scientific and professional knowledge grows 
like a seed, imperceptibly but constantly, and the better the seed and the soil, the 
stronger the plant (Moskva, 1968, No. 10, page 2). 


Tyazhelnikov writes in the same spirit in an article entitled “The Party’s 

Stand-by in Battle,” published in Kommunist before the editorial, Here he writes: 

This is an important date not only for youth. Millions of Soviet people have 

gone through the Communist university -of struggle and labor in the ranks of 

Lenin’s Komsomol. The jubilee of the Komsomol is a‘holiday for the entire nation 
(Kommunist, 1968, No. 15, page 15). l 


Enumerating the achievements of the Komsomol, Tyazhelnikov points out 
that its members were the “most active elements” in the Soviet forces during the 
‘Civil War and again in World Waz M, also that they, under the Party’s leadership, 
cattied out the collectivization of agriculture and generally assisted in building 
upt the country’s economy. He goes on to point out that the Komsomol comes 
in for a large share of attention in the sphere of publishing: 


In the USSR today, more than two hundred Komsomol and Pioneer newspapers 
and journals are published, and the number of copies of books issued by Komsomol 
publishing houses is about 38 million a year. In all republic, krai and oblast broad- 
casting and.television committzes,' desks for ‘youth programs have been set up 
(page:19). a 
It goes without saying that the i lapon of the Komsomol was also sibeed 

by the country’s military leaders., Kommunist published an article by Marshal of 
the Soviet Union J. Konev called “The Armed Forces and the Komsomol,” in 
which the marshal emphasized the- part pae by Komsomol members in the i 
Civil War: 
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True to their patriotic duty, Komsomol members poured into the ranks of those 
defending the Soviet republic. As early as December 1917, the first century of 
“ militant youth was thrown into the battle against the counterrevolutionary revolt 
of General Dutov.. In February 1918, members of the youth associations [of the 
Komsomol] also fought bravely and selflessly side by side with Communists in the 
battles near Pskov and Narva. 
Lenin’s Komsomol made an important contribution to the construction of our 
Armed Forces. Many now prominent commanders entered the army or the navy 
‘after having been recruited [po putevkam] by Lenin’s Komsomol (pages 25—26). 


An editorial headed “Our rare ? also lavishes praise upon the 
collective hero of the day: 
: The bond linking the generations is inseparable. The fifty [years of the Kom- 
somol] are a relay race of courage [and] selfless devotion to the cause of the Com- 
' munist Party, to the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. Today, the baton is borne by a 
‘generation that has absorbed the characteristics of the young communard, the 
rabfak [workers’ high school] student and Stakhanovite, the young guard and the 
tiller of virgin soil (page 33). 
On the subject of the characteristics of this new generation, the editors begin 
by saying: l 
If we raise the question what the most important thing is which the Komsomol 
has achieved during the fifty years of its existence, what it can be proud of, we must 
reply that our pride is our young contemporary, the generation of young people 
of a new type (pgae 35). 


This “young contemporary” is accredited with cultural, achievements, con- 
fidence in the future, a “command of the fruits of science,” etc. When we come 
to the Ta of the young generation, the metaphor becomes a little 
unusual: 

The patalicls and meridians of the Komsomol’s searchings stretch across the 

whole of the country. The Komsomol rallies and organizes Soviet youth (page 37). 


Komsomol life and activities, however, anes other things as well as 
heroics: 

Naturally, by no means all the business of the Konsomol fand] of youth is as 
legendary or imposing as the shock work on the construction sites. In life, there is 
much humdrum, unobtrusive toil, but it is this that makes up the tremendous 
figures of our growth; the efforts of each individual lead to the birth of important 
achievements which are destined to become a legend. And the young men and women 
are aware of this; they understand that their personal contribution, however small, 
to the common money box serves the same end (page 39). 


The article ends on the optimistic note: 


The youth of today are those who shall determine what the future of our country, 
the future of ae is to be (page 40). 


In all these expatiations on the merits of the Komsomol, nothing, of course, 
is said about the fact that among Soviet youth there is a movement away from the 
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Komsomol: many young people fail to respond to its call. Over four decades 
ago, the Komsomol had an aura of romance which, in fact, derived, not from the 
Party, but from the Revolution as an historical event which had transformed the . 
country. The Revolution was idealized, and great hopes were placed in it. Today, - 
the Communist leaders are busy pouring oil on this now all-but-extinguished 
flame. Shortly before the anniversary was due, for example, a Lenin Komsomol 
Prize, according to a report of October 30 in Komsomolskaya pravda, was post- 
humously awarded to Vladimir Mayakovsky for his services to the organization— 
that is to say, the government belatedly remembered the contributions made by 
the poet to the organization’s newspaper. On the other hand, we may remind the 
reader of a talented poet, Mikhail Svetlov, who once was closely associated with 
the Komsomol. He was a member of the organization, and in 1919 was in charge 
of the press department of its Yekaterinoslav Province Committee. Later, he 
became editor of Yuny proletary, the first Komsomol periodical in the Ukraine. 
Carried away by the “romance of the Komsomol,” he joined the Red Atmy in 
1920. It was this romantic spirit that inspired him to write such lines as “Grenada”; 
but later he left the organization, did not join the Party, and died a “non-Party 
man.” 

Or the well-known poet Ilya Selvinsky, who in his recently-published mem- 
oirs O My Youth! relates at length about his enthusiasm for the Komsomol 
during the period of the Civil War. Nevertheless, Selvinsky later became a 
“fellow traveler,” and was never a Communist writer in the full sense of the 
expression. 

A more recent example is Yevgeny Yevtushenko, who in his youth was 
also a Komsomol member, but on reaching maturity he left the organization, and 
is now a “non-Party man.” A similar development occurred in the career of the 
poet A. Voznesensky. 

This problem of the “fathers and sons” has become fairly acute, and has 
found its reflection in literature. Some years ago, Neva published a story by 
Vilyam Kozlov under the title “A Difficult Lad.” The hero is a youth just 
finishing secondary school, whose father is secretary of the Party organization 
at a large construction site. He was given by his parents the name of Kim, com- 
posed of the initials of the Russian for “Communist International of Youth”; but 
when the boy grew older, he renounced this code name and called himself Maxim. 
He leaves the Komsomol, and decides to determine his destiny for himself. His 
attitude to the grandiose plans of Soviet construction is typified by the remark: 
“If vodka gets in the way of the work, give up the work...” (Neva, 1962, No. 7, 
page 61.) Another revealing passage about Komsomol officials: 

.. .I was surprised by Genka Arshinov. In the hostel, he was a lad like the others. 

You could talk to him, and so on. But as soon as he had sat down at the table with 

the green cloth and a decanter, he seemed to be another man: he was a stranger, 

unapproachable (page 72). 


In this same story, we meet with a young schoolboy named Fedya, son of the 
chairman of an executive committee. Fedya is very intelligent, but in literature | 
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he is given no more than the mark “good.” This he explains by the fact that 
during a test he told the teacher that Pavel Korchagin, hero of Nikolai Ostrovsky’s 
- famous book How They Hardened Steel, was no model for the youth of today. 


In Yury Ivanov’s “Cassiopeia,” published this year in Molodaya gvardiya 
(1968, Nos. 6, 7 and 8), we read about some youths in Leningrad who form a 
little group of their own which they call KUPIP—-a name made up from the 
initials of the Russian for “Club of Remarkable Adventures and Journeys.” This 
little touch also shows that schoolchildren’s daydreams are not always inspired 
by the Communist ideal for the future. ` 


At the Fourth Writers’ Congress, held in 1967, Mikhail Sheloldisy, who went 
over to the camp of the “dogmatists” when the “thaw” came, remarked that 
many young people today are “in the position of a parson’s son.” This is presum- 
ably an allusion to the situation in the thirties, when priests in the USSR were 
deprived of certain civil rights, so that their children tended to feel themselves 
underprivileged and outcasts. Sholokhov’s hint that many young people today 
feel themselves to be foreign bodies in Soviet society is particularly revealing. 


Finally, it is noteworthy that the Party press, having devoted so much atten- 
tion to the Komsomol anniversary, seemed to forget it again immediately. The 
leading article in Kommunist (1968, No. 16), “The Banner of October is the 
Banner of Communism,” confines itself to the Party and has nothing to say about 
its “relief” or “take-over generation.” This would suggest that the problem of 
the generations within the Party is proving so hard to solve that even here the 
leaders prefer to maintain silence whenever possible. 

A. Gayev 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
October 1968 


On October 11, Pravda published the contents of a resolution of the Party Central 
. Committee and the Council of Ministers “On Measures to Improve Scientific Research 
-. Work in the Sphere of Agriculture.” While acknowledging the important'contribution 
made by science to state and collective farming, the resolution complains that the 
volume and level of agricultural research in the USSR are still inadequate. 

In particular, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Melioration and Water 
Economy, the All-Union Association for the Sale of Agricultural Machinery to State and 
Collective Farms (“Selkhoztekhnika”) and the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences (VASKhNIL) have been instructed to take immediate measures to 
increase the effectiveness of the- work being done in agricultural research institutes, 
which are. blamed for the considezable delays frequently occurring in putting the 
results of research to practical use. In future, all questions connected with the main © 
sectors of agricultural research are to be placed in the hands of VASKhNIL, which has 
. accordingly been given permission to set up departments in Kiev, Tashkent and Novo- 
sibirsk. The Ministry of Agriculture is to cooperate with VASKhNIL in seeing that - 
“research institutes are located sensibly in accordance with natural and economic regions. 
Small institutions are to be merged, and’ unproductive ones dissolved. Further, in each. 

- soil-climatic zone one or two experimental farms are to be established whose production 
level is to be 5—10 years in advance of that of state and collective farms in the given 
zone. 

‘The Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Melioration and Water Economy and 
VASKhNIL have been also commissioned to “improve scientific and technical co- 
operation-with foreign countries, with special reference to the study of long-term . 
trends in agricultural science and new methods of research and the organization of- 
exchanges of lecturers, probationers and literature on agricultural science.” ~- 

Finally, during the period 1969—74, 300 vacancies for probationary researchers are- 
to be created on a trial basis, and gold medals bearing the names.of K. A. Timiryazev, 
N. I. Vavilov, K. K. Gedroits, V.R., Vilyams, M.F. Ivanov, V.P. Goryachkin, 
G. V. Morozov, A. N: Kostyakov and V. S. Nemchinov instituted for outstanding 
agricultural research work. ' S.K. 


- * 


On October 24, Pravda published the contents of a resolution of the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers “On Measures to Increase the Effectiveness of 
the Work of Scientific Organizations and Speed Up the National Economic Application 
of Scientific and Technological Achievements.” The Pravda commentary to this res- 
olution makes it clear that its adoption was made necessary by the existence in the - 
USSR of institutes “whose scientific production lags behind the standard of the best 
foreign achievements” and by the fact that “far from all scientific collectives are con- 
_ centtating their attention on problems of current national importance.” Further, the 
resolution is described as “envisaging an enhancement of the plan principle’ as an in- 
dispensable prerequisite for increasing the effectiveness of research and rapidly putting its 
results to practical use.” From now on, the work of research and planning organiza- 
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tions will-be judged primarily by its final economic effect. The need has been recognized 
for forecasting’ scientific and technical developments of vital economic importance 
ten, fifteen and even more years in advance. These forecasts are to be made by the State 
Committee for Science and Technology, the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), 
the State Committee for Building Affairs (Gosstroi) and the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR in conjunction with the ministries, governmental departments and Union- 
republic councils of ministers concerned. A five-year state plan of scientific and technical 
development is to be worked out in accordance with national’economic requirements 
and the main scientific and technical trends. 


Ministries and governmental departments of the USSR and the Union republics, as 
well as the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, are to make an evaluation not less than 
` once 1n three years of those research, planning, design and technological institutions 
and organizations, including the scientific departments of higher educational institu- 
tions, that are subordinate to them. With effect from 1969, performance testimonials are 
to be awarded periodically, once every three years, to members of the staff of these 
institutions and organizations by special commissions formed from highly-qualified 
scientists and representatives of the Party and the trade unions. G. V. 


Ok 


On the’first of the month, pre-service military training was begun in the USSR in 
accordance with the law on general conscription passed on October 12, 1967 (see 
Bulletin, 1967, No. 12, page 39). Training is of three kinds—namely, that given by the 
training organizations of DOSAAF, that given at training centers at places of employ- 
ment, and that given to ninth- and tenth-graders at their school. The DOSAAF training 
is voluntary and open to young people (whether studying or employed in production) 
who have:reached the age of 17, and consists of one-year spare-time courses for those 
intending to become drivers, radiotelegraph and radar operators, divers, engine oper- 
ators, electricians and so on. The courses given at the training centers last two years and 
are compulsory for all working youths.of 16 and over who are not attending the 
DOSAAF courses; they are also attended in the students’ spare time, and must be so 
arranged ‘that there is no collision between them and other evening classes. These 
courses cover the military oath and regulations, individual basic training, elementary 
arms drill, a modicum of instruction in some technical specialty, the fundamentals of 
civil defense, the nature and requirements of military discipline, and preparation for 
winning the badge “Ready to Defend the Motherland.” The training program given 
to the ninth- and tenth-graders is approximately the same; it lasts 140 hours and is 
,- part of the school curriculum (Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 1968, No. 19, pages 30—35). 

Ss P. KR. 


* 


During the summer of 1967, the Party Central Committee adopted a resolution “On 
Measures to Develop Further the Social Sciences and Enhance Their Role in Communist 
Construction,” which, in particular, called for qualitative and quantitative improve- 
ments’ in the Communist education of young students (see Bulletin, 1967, No. 10, 
pages 52—53). Now, the journal Voprosy istors (1968, No. 9, pages 16—27) has published 

_a survey by the Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education, V. P. Yelyutin, 
` of the measures being taken in accordance with this resolution. 

First of all, since many teachers of social sciences, particularly Marxism-Leninism, 
have no special qualifications, take a “formalistic” attitude to their work and in some 
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cases are influenced by Western “bourgeois” ideology, the Ministry of Higher and Spe- 
cial Secondary Education has produced “suggestions” for improving their certification 
and recertification and intensifying their “education.” Although these “suggestions” are 
not yet known in detail, they eviden-ly include the introduction of a system whereby 
staff members of social science depar-ments are to be engaged on a competitive basis, 
and teaching staff enlisted for research, in which connection the number of research 
students is to be increased and some of the teachers transferred to research (with the 
rank of senior researcher) in order that they may work for doctor’s degrees. The Party’s 
idea is that giving the teachers specific research assignments to be completed in accord- 
ance with Marxist-Leninist principles and in a spirit of devotion to the Party will in 
itself raise the ideological, theoretical and methodological level of instruction. 

Secondly, the Ministry has ordered the preparation of new textbooks on Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, political economy and “scientific Communism” under the super- 
vision of Academicians F, V. Konstantinov, A. M. Rumyantsev and P. N. Fedoseyev. 
New textbooks are also being compiled on such subjects as the history of the Soviet 
Communist Party and the Soviet Union. In addition, visual aids in the form of posters, 
films and slides are being produced, and an Institute for Scientific Information on the 
Social Sciences set up under the Academy of Sciences of the USSR which will have in- 
formation sections attached to the relevant departments of higher educational institu- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the degrees of Candidate and Doctor of Scientific Communism are to be 
introduced as a reflection of the status of this discipline as a science in its own right. 


Finally, Soviet students of the social sciences are now faced with the prospect of 
stiffer oral and written examinations. Seminars are being introduced for such subjects as 
Marxist-Leninist primary sources and Party history. The educational arsenal is also 
being supplemented by students’ academic circles and theoretical conferences, academic 
competitions, the systematic training of students to become lecturers, propagandists 
and agitators, and, last but not least, “patriotic education.” P. U. 


* 


From October 1 to 3, a plenary session (the third of the present convocation) of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions was held at which, in accordance with 
the previously announced agenda, resolutions were passed on the participation of 
Soviet trade unions in bringing about technical progress in the national economy; 
measures to improve work with trade union cadres and activists; and fundamental 
aspects of the conclusion of collective contracts for 1969. 


Outside the agenda, a speech was delivered by the Union’s Chairman, Aleksandr 
Shelepin. Although not published, it was followed by the adoption of a plenary reso- 
lution approving the “international activity” of the Union’s Presidium. One may 
assume that the speech concentrated on the fact, not yet mentioned by the Soviet press, 
that the Soviet-led military intervention in Czechoslovakia was condemned by the 
leaders of the World Federation of Trade Unions, a move which revealed that the 
USSR is no longer in charge of affairs in the Federation as it was only a few years ago. 
It seems that the intervention merely brought to the surface already existing differences 
among the Federation’s leaders. 


Among the measures which the Soviet trade union leadership had untertaken before 
this plenary meeting in an effort to regain its influence in the Federation was to arrange 
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for the convening on September 14 in Budapest of-a conference of trade union represen- 
tatives from the USSR, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and Bul- 
garia. The subsequently issued communiqué contained the significant remark that 
“certain differences existing between individual national trade union centers must not 
be allowed to interfere with their common struggle” (Trad, September 17, 1968). On 
the following day, participants in the conference met two responsible officials of the 
Federation’s Secretariat to discuss preparations for the convening of a conference of the 
Federation’s leading agencies. On September 24, delegations from the trade union 
centers of the USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria and from 
France’s General Confederation of Labor gathered in Moscow. Here too, it was reported 
that “certain differences” had emerged on the Czechoslovak situation (ibsd., September 
26, 1968). 

Thus, having caused the Czechoslovak trade unions to adopt a more conciliatory 
stand on the occupation of their country, and having “legalized” the presence of Soviet 
troops on Czechoslovak territory by means of a treaty, the Soviet leaders are now 
insisting on the convening of a top-level conference of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions with the clear object of getting this body to revise its position on the Czecho- 
slovak situation. F. H. 


* 


Soviet policy on cultural exchanges—or rather on infiltration by means of cultural 
ties—displays a marked tendency to intensify contacts primarily with the develéping 
countries, where the Soviet Union has greater chances of pursuing its aims. This point 
was recently illustrated by the First International Afro-Asian Film Festival, which began 
in Tashkent on October 21 under the slogan “For Peace, Social Progress and National 
Freedom!’ The political motivation of the Festival was only too apparent, Kosygin 
declaring in a message of greeting to participants and guests that the USSR was a 
bastion of international peace and friendship in a world experiencing a struggle between 
“the forces of progress and reaction, of humanism and misanthropy” (Pravda, October 
22, 1968), and Chairman of the Uzbek Council of Ministers R. Kurbanov insisting at the 
opening ceremony that movie workers could not “stand aside from the national libera- 
tion struggle” (Pravda Vostoka, October 22, 1968). One of the first films to be shown 
was the Soviet documentary A Report From North Vietnam, which was all about “the 
brave people who have refused to bow their heads before the American aggressors” 
(ibid.). In other words, the Festival was dedicated to the interests not of peace, but of the 
Communist policy of setting the developing nations against the free world, another of 
its functions doubtless being to distract the attention of these nations from the Soviet 
intervention in Czechoslovakia. B. R. 


* 


A significant feature of the virulent Soviet press campaign against Communist 
China is that, besides political and economic questions, attention is now being devoted 
to the problem of national minorities. 

The fortieth issue of the journal Novoye Vremya for this year, for example, contains 
an article by A. Ter-Grigoryan entitled “The Fate of China’s Nationalities.” Here it is 
noted that, for example, in regions of China inhabited by national minorities, e.g., 
Tibet and Sinkiang, the “revolutionary committees” which have made their appearance 
throughout the country have had Chinese appointed as their chairman, a development 
presented in the national press as a great victory for Mao T'se-tung’s nationality policy. 
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The author also points out that in such regions popular resistance to the “cultural 
revolution” is especially stubborn. Indeed, he says, the nationality problem is one of the 
most acute of China’s domestic troubles, and is no nearer solution than under the 
emperors. According to the Chinese Constitution, the reader is told, all territories 
inhabited by national minorities are an inseparable part of China. They are; moreover, 
administratively combined with territories inhabited predominantly or exclusively by 
Chinese, with the result that the indigenous population is becoming diluted. The 
’ Chinese themselves, observes Ter-Grigoryan, are not a homogeneous people, being 
divided by language and cultural barriers. Only the 400,000,000 members of the Han 
tribes, whose northern dialects inclade the Peking dialect, the official state language 
of China, can understand each other; the remaining Chinese dialects are virtually 
separate languages. The author quotes ‘information from the Chinese press on bloody 
incidents in Tibet, the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region and national minority 
regions in Szechwan and southern China, where national customs are suppressed under 
the guise of “fighting feudalism,” monasteries and places of worship are defiled a 
“destroyed, and nationalities subjected’ to forcible sinicization for the purpose of “ 
proving” them. Ter-Grigoryan’s conclusion is that the present nationality policy of ite 
Chinese Communist Party is aimed at completely liquidating the identities of the national: 
minorities. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that this Soviet criticism PT everything 
which was only quite recently being said in the USSR- on Ching’s nationality policy. 
That which is now being condemned, and which in many respects bears a resemblance 
to the USSR’s own nationality policy, was for many years encouraged. The Soviets once 
used to praise the Chinese, for example, for being a unified nation, whose dialects were 

_ all becoming completely merged in a single national language. i Y. M. 


E 


On October 5, as reported by Kommunist Tadzhikistan in its issue for October 6, 
a ten-day UNESCO conference on Central Asian, history, archeology and culture 
. during the Kushan era came to an end in'Dushanbe. It was attended by specialists from 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Azerbaidzhan, Armenia and Estonia, as well as from Bulgaria, Hungary, Eastern 
Germany, Mongolia, Poland, Afghanistan, Iran, India, Pakistan, Turkey, Japan, 
Great Britain, Western Germany, the USA, Italy, Switzerland and France. 

All fundamental aspects of the Kushan era were touched upon, particular attention 
being paid to archeological studies. In: his concluding speech, the President of the 
Tadzhik Academy of Sciences, M. S. Asimov, observed that all the countries partici- 
pating in UNESCO’s Central Asian project had submitted numerous papers, and that 
dozens of expeditions’ were exploring the entire area, from the Pamir valleys to the 
steppes of Kazakhstan. 

The discussants at the conference concluded that the Kushan state was one of the 
four great powers of the first few centuries A.D. together with the Romans, Parthians 
and Chinese. The material and spiritual values which it created had exercised a profound 
influence throughout several centuries on the peoples which it encompassed. 

As remarked by Professor Ghosh, from India, the experts failed to reach agreement 
on all the points brought up during the conference. However, a resolution was adopted 
laying down the future direction of studies in the area. _ S. T. 
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On October 2, Literaturnaya gazeta published some results of the enquiry on the 
makeup and views of its readership conducted by sociologists of the Siberian Section 
of the Academy of Sciences. Of all the readers questioned, 74.9 percent were cultural 
workers, writers, journalists, teachers at various levels, researchers, engineers, techni- 
cians, doctors, office workers or students; the rest were manual workers, servicemen, 
pensioners and others. 


The average age of the newspaper’s readers is going down: in two years, the number 
of subscribers under 24 years of age has grown by ten percent. This would suggest a 
growing interest among young people in literature and art. 


` There is a noticeable difference between the older and younger generations regarding 
their views and the demands they place upon the newspaper. Certain articles, for example, 
which were favorably received by readers older than 30 met with a less favorable 
response among those that are younger. The sociologists accordingly advise the editors 
to devote much more attention to social and ethical problems concerning youth, in- 
cluding the youth of countries abroad. 


It was also revealed that one demand common to both the older and the younger 
generation of readers is that for objective information. This information should be not 
only of a purely factual, but also of an intellectual nature, including reports on essen- 
aye new problems i in the ona s social and intellectual life. A. G. 


In its ninth issue for 1968, the journal Nauka 1 religiya published.an article by one 
of its special correspondents, Aleksandr Shamaro, entitled “A Lost World.” This is 
devoted to the pustynniki or stranniki, the “desert-dwellers,” a branch of the priestless 
Old Believers. A note appended to the article states that the journal first turned its 
attention to the pustynniki in 1959, in particular, those living in the aga districts of the 
Tomsk Oblast, the Krasnoyarsk Krai and the Tuvinian ASSR. In the summer of 1965, 
the editorial board of the journal organized, in conjunction with the Institute of 
Scientific Atheism of the Party Central Committee’s Academy of Social Sciences, an 
expedition to one of these settlements in the taiga on the right bank of the Middle Ob 
River, and the diary notes’ compiled by Shamaro during this expedition form the basis 
of his article. 


Shamato was told by the pøstynniki that their history goes back to the time of Peter I, 
who, having subordinated to himself the Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, drove 
certain groups of believers to lead a life of seclusion. Since then, the pustynniks have 
lived in these remote districts, which are accessible only by paths leading through the 
taiga. . 
The pustynniki live in low, dark huts of-the type of the old Russian izba, their 
windows facing due east. Inside, there is a large stove with a couch to lie on, and the 
right-hand corner of the room is arranged as a chapel, with icons bearing inscriptions in 
the “pre-Nikon script” and a shelf full of large and ancient tomes containing prayers, 
' etc. Each izba is at the same time a home and a chapel, each pustynnik is both priest and 
“ layman. The working day is regularly interrupted as many as ten or more times for 
prayer. The pustynniki use “Jerusalem time,” which is six hours behind the normal 
local time. Although they- consider only themselves to be deserving of the Kingdom of 
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God, they are hospitable, willingly describe their customs and entertain strangers 
provided that these have their own eating utensils. 


Shamaro’s article is illustrated with photographs. The fact that antireligious organi- 
zations in the Soviet Union have begun to take an interest in these communities is 
doubtless an omen for their future. N.T. 


Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press end Radio) 


October 1968 


1 Yemeni Prime Minister and Commander in defining tasks in connection with preparations 


Chief of Yemeni Army, General Hassan Al 
Amri, arrives in Moscow on official visit as 
head of Yemeni governmental delegation, 
and discusses the situation in the Near East (in 
particular southern part of Arabian peninsula), 
Soviet-Yemeni relations and other questions of 
mutual interest with Chairman of Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin, Further participants 
in discussion on Soviet side include Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers V. N. No- 
vikov, Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet 
Union A. A. Grechko and First Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov. _ 


Delegations from the USSR and Ukrainian 
and Belorussian SSR’s, led, respectively, by 
Foreign Ministers A.A. Gromyko, D.Z. 
Belokolos and A. Y. Gurinovich, leave Mos- 
cow for New York to attend Twenty-Third 
Session of UN General Assembly. 

Third plenary meeting of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions begins in Moscow. 
Topics of discussion, with principal speakers, 
are: participation of trade unions in effecting 
technical progress in the national economy 
(Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of State Committee for Science 
and Technology V. A. Kirillin); measures to 
improve work with trade union cadres and 
activists (Council Secretary N. N. Romanov); 
and conclusion of collective contracts for 
1969 (Member of Council’s Presidium and 
Head of its Production and Wages Depart- 
ment L. I. Pogrebnoi). 


Third plenary board mecting of Journalists’ 


Union takes place in Moscow. Resolution - 


for the centenary of Lenin’s birth adopted 
following speech on pertinent resolution of 
Party Central Committee by Union’s board 
chairman and editor of Prasda, M. V. Zimya- 
nin, ' 

Announcement that titles of master live- 
stock-breeder first and second class have been 
instituted, to carry 20- and 10-percent wage 
increments respectively. 


2 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-244.” í 


Publication of communiqué on meetings held 
in Budapest September 27 —October 1 of work- 
ing group and commission for the preparation 
of an internationa] conference of Communist 
and workers’ parties. Representatives of 58 
of these parties took part. Preparatory com- 
mission agreed to meet again on November 17, 
also in Budapest, to continue discussions on 
the preparations for the conference and 
the date on which it shall be held. 


Contract signed in Kabul between Afghan 
Ministry of Mines and Industries and Soviet 
all-Union association ‘“Neftekhimpromeks- 
port” under which the USSR is assist Afghan- 
istan in the surveying of a gas deposit near 
the city of Shibarghan, 

Publication of contents of resolution of 
Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers “On the Regulation of Rural 
Construction,” which calls for gradual im- 
provement of rural settlements in accordance 
with local development plans. 


3 PORNT of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-245.” 


Delegation from Central Committee of 
Czechoslovak Communist ‘Party comprising 
First Secretary Alexander Dubtek, Presidium 
Member and Czechoslovak Prime Minister 
Oldrich Cernfk and Presidium Member of 
Czechoslovak Communist Party and First 


Secretary of Central Committee of Slovak . 
- Communist Party Gustay Husak arrives in - 


Moscow on the basis of an agreement between 
the Soviet Communist Party’s Politburo and the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party’s Presidium. 


Delegation from Polish Sejm led by Marshal 


of the Sejm Czesław Wycech arrives in Mos- - 


cow on official visit in response to invitation 
by Supreme Soviet. 

Protocol regulating certain aspects ‘of status 
and utilization of Comecon buildings under 
construction in Moscow signed in that city, 
for Soviet government by Deputy Foreign. 
Minister L. F. Iichev. 


Party delegation led by Central Committee 
_ Secretary B. N. Ponomarev and including 
Central Committee Secretary K. F. Katushev, 
Central Committee Member P. N. Fedoseyev 
and Deputy Head of Central Committee’s 
International Affairs Department Y. I. Kuskov 
returns to Moscow from Budapest after 
attending meetings of working group and 
commission for preparation of international 
conference of` Communist and workers’ 
parties. - 

Soviet-Kuwaiti protocol on cultural and 
scientific exchanges during 1968—69 signed in 
Moscow. 

Third plenary meeting of All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions comes to an end. Council 
Chairman and Party Central Committee Polit- 
buro Member A. N. Shelepin delivers speech 


on participation of trade unions in preparations - 


| for centenary of Lenin’s birth, Council’s recent 
international activities and Soviet trade unione’ 
position on developments in Czechoslovakia. 
Resolution adopted approving international 
activities of Councils presidium. Chief 
engineer of Moscow cotton combine “Trekh- 
gornaya manufaktura” ‘elected Council secre- 
tary and presidium member. 

Announcement that the Council of Ministers 
has adopted a resolution calling for measures 
to prevent pollution of the Caspian Sea. In 
particular, RSFSR and Kazakh Councils of 


Ministers are asked to consider the possibility 
of declaring the northern part of the Caspian 
together with the Volga and Ural deltas as a 
reserved area to be used only for fishing and 


transport purposes. 
Tenth anniversary of the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the USSR and Guinea, 


Second UN interregional symposium on 
ferrous metallurgy for developing countries, at 
which approximately eighty papers were heard 
by representatives of Europe, Africa, Latin 
America and Asia, comes to an end 1n Moscow. 


Announcement that ideological workers’ 
conferences devoted to preparations for the 
centenary of Lenin’s birth are in progress 
throughout the USSR. 


Publication of communiqué on two-day visit 
to Moscow of delegation from Central Com- 
mittee of Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
Participants on Soviet side in talks which took 
place during the visit were Party Central 


‘Committee Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev, 


Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin and Chairman of Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium N. V. Podgorny. Soviet-Czechosiovak 
relations were discussed, with special reference 
to thé implementation of agreements and mea- 
sures decided upon by Soviet and Czechoslovak 
delegations in Moscow August 23—26 on 
the basis of principles set forth in documents 
issued after the meetings in Čierna and 
Bratislava. Czechoslovak delegation declared 
that Central Committee of Czechoslovak 
Communist Party and Czechoslovak govern- 
ment would take all measures necessary to 


' falfill the Moscow agreement. It was also 


agreed that Soviet and Czechoslovak govern- 
ments would examine and sign a treaty on the 
temporary stationing of allied forces on 
Czechoslovak soil, the remainder of the allied 
troops presently in Czechoslovakia to be 
withdrawn in stages im accordance with 
documents issued following Moscow talks of 
August 23-26, 

Launching. in the USSR of ‘Molniya-1” 
communications satellite, whose function 1s to 
secure the operation of long-distance telephone 
and telegraph system and to transmit pro- 
grams of Soviet central television to points 
on “Orbita” network located in Soviet Far 
North, Far East, Central Asia and Siberia. 


Publication of report on official visit of 
Shah of Persia to the USSR from September 24 
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to October 4, which took in Moscow, 
Irkutsk, Khabarovsk, Vladivostok, Novosi- 
birsk, Yerevan and Tbilisi. Soviet-Iranian 
relations as well as important international 
problems were discussed. Agreement was 
reached that standing Sovict-Iranian com- 
mission should determine the prospects 
for economic cooperation and trade relations 
between the two countries during the next 
12—15 years with a view to making maximum 
use of natural resources. Shah’s invitation to 
Podgomy to pay an official visit to Iran 
accepted. 

Publication of report on visit to the USSR 
from September 22 to October 4 in response to 
invitation by Soviet State Planning Com- 
mittee (Gosplan) of delegation from Indian 
Planning Commission led by Commission’s 
Deputy Chairman. Opinions were exchanged 
on prospects for further expansion of coopera- 
tion. 

6 Teacher’s Day. 

Brezhnev, Podgomy and Kosygin send 
congratulatory message to First Secretary of 
East German Socialist Unity Party and Chair- 
man of East German State Council Walter 
Ulbricht, East German Prime Minister Willi 
Stoph, Volkskammer (People’s Chamber) 
President Johannes Dieckmann and President 
of National Council of National Front of 
Democratic Germany Erich Correns on the 
nineteenth anniversary of the formation of the 
German Democratic Republic. , 

Publication of resolution of Party Central 
Committee on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of the Komsomol (October 29, 
1968). Resolution describes the Komsomol’s 
history and outlines its long-term future 
development, and draws attention to the 
importance of the impending attachment of 
standing youth commissions to the Supreme 
Soviets of the USSR and Union and autono- 
mous republics and to krai, oblast, okrug, city 
and raion councils of working people’s 
deputies. 

7 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-246,” 

Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit to the USSR October 1—5 of Yemeni 
governmental delegation. Opinions were 
exchanged on international problems, the 
national liberation movement, European 
security and the situation in and around the 
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Arabian peninsula, including continued Soviet 
assistence to the Yemen in strengthening its 
defenses, 

Delegation of leading Soviet high school 
officials led by Minister of Higher and Special 
Secondary Education V. P. Yelyutin leaves 
Moscow by air to attend conference of higher 
education ministers of “socialist” countries in 
Varna (Bulgaria). 

Five-day first all-Union conference on the 
chemotherapy of malignant tumors, attended 
by over 500 persons, begins in Riga. 

Announcement that seminar on plans for the 
social development of enterprises and organi- 
zations of the Ministry of the Shipbuilding 
Industry has taken place in Moscow. Pattici- 
pants included leading officials of State 
Planning Committee, All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions, Ministry of the Ship- 
building Industry and Exhibition of National 
Economic Achievements. 


8 Foreign Minister Gromyko, in New York for 
the Twenty-Third Session of the UN National 
Assembly, meets his West German colleague 
Willi Brandt at the latter’s request for dis- 
cussion of Soviet-West German relations. 

Agreement between the governments of the 
USSR and Rumania on passenger automobile 
traffic between the two countries signed in 
Moscow. 


9 Kosygin returns to Moscow from Finland 
after unofficial visit in Hanko region and 
Helsinki begun on October 7, during which he 
discussed current international problems and 
Soviet-Finnish relations with President Urho 
Kekkonen. 

Two-day talks between a Soviet trade 
union delegation led by A. N. Shelepin and a 
Rumanian trade union delegation led by 
Chairman of the Central Council of the General 
Association of Rumanian Trade Unions 
Apostol come to an end in Moscow. Infor- 
mation on the work of trade union centers was 
exchanged, as well as opinions on problems of 
the world trade union movement and the 
development of bilateral contacts and coopera- 
tion between Soviet and Rumanian trade 
unions, 

Second plenary meeting of All-Union 
Council of Scientific and Technical Societies 
takes place in Moscow. Speech delivered by 
the Council’s President, Academician A. M. 
Samarin. Resolution adopted instituting, in 
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connection with fiftieth anniversary of Kom- 
somol, prizes for research and design contri- 
butions by young scientists. 


Polish armed forces delegation led by the 
Deputy Defense: Minister and Chief of the 
General Staff, Division General Bolestaw 
Chocha, arrives in Moscow in response to in- 
vitation by Soviet Defense Minister A. A. 
Grechko to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Polish People’s 
Armed Forces. 

Kosygin receives visiting Polish Sejm 
delegation (see also under October 3). 

Soviet-East German talks on bilateral trade 
in 1969 begin in Moscow. They will end with 
the signing of a protocol in East Berlin. 

Seventh plenary board meeting of-Archi- 
tects’ Union, devoted to questions of rural 
architecture, opens in Krasnodar. Speech “On 
the Role of the Architect in Solving the Task 
of Redeveloping Rural Settlements” delivered 
by Union’s first board secretary, G. M. Orlov. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-247.” 

Announcement that, in accordance with 
agreement between Soviet Armed Forces’ 
command and Morocco, detachment of Soviet 
naval vessels commanded by Vice-Admiral 
B. F. Petrov and consisting of the cruiser 
“Grozny,” the rocket-firing ship “Gnevny” 
and two submarines will visit Casablanca 
from October 15 to 20. 

Soviet military delegation led by Grechko 
leaves for Warsaw in response to invitation 
by Polish Defense Minister, General of Armored 
Troops Wojciech Jaruzelski, to attend cele- 
brations of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Polish People’s Armed Forces. 

Publication of message of greeting from 
Kosygin to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, the Mexican Olympic Organizing 
Committee and all participants in the Nine- 
teenth Olympic Games. 

Publication of contents of resolution of 
Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers “On Measures to Improve Scientific 
Research Work in Agriculture,” which contains 
broad concrete action program for scientists 
and Party, governmental and agncultural 
organs, recommends the establishment in 
every krai, oblast and republic of experimental 
farms whose production level is 5—10 years 
in advance of other farms in the area, and sets 


forth measures for improving agticultural 
research. 


12 Announcement that, in accordance with 
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15 


16 


agreement between Soviet and Czechoslovak 
Foreign Trade Ministries, Czechoslovak Dep- 
uty Foreign Trade Minister František Mareš 
has arrived in Moscow with a group of experts 
for talks on bilateral trade in 1969, 


All-Union Agricultural Workers’ Day. 

Publication of 55 slogans of Party Central 
Committee for the fifty-first anniversary of the 
October Revolution. 


Czechoslovak delegation led by Prime Minister 
Oldrich Cernfk and including Deputy Prime 
Ministers Frantıšek Hamouz and Peter Colotka 
and Justice Minister Bohuslav Kučera arrives 
in Moscow for talks on questions resulting 
from Moscow agreements, 


Soviet trade union delegation led by A. N. 
Shelepin flies to Tokyo for third annual 
meeting of standing Japanese-Soviet trade 
union commission at which further develop- 
ment of bilateral ties, including exchange of 
delegations and information, will be discussed. 


Kosygin receives Politburo Member and 
Central Committee Secretary of North Viet- 
namese Workers’ Party Le Duc Tho, who is in 
Moscow en route from Paris to Hanol. Partici- 
pants on Soviet side in ensuing talk are Party 
Central Committee Secretary K. F. Katushev, 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and deputy head 
ofa Party Central Committee department O, A. 
Chukanov. 

Bulgarian Foreign Trade Minister Ivan 
Budinov arrives ın Moscow with group of 
experts for talks on Soviet-Bulgarian trade 
in 1969, 

Signing of new scientific cooperation 
agreement between Academies of Sciences 
of the USSR and Cuba. 


Presidium of All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions instructs trade union councils 
and committees to take a most active part in 
preparations for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Komsomol, and approves program of measures 
to be taken by these bodies during the period 
1968—70 for improving their youth work, in 
accordance with the pertinent resolution of the 
Party Central Committee. 


Czechoslovak governmental delegation re- 
turns from Moscow to Prague (see under 
October 14). 
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Publication of report on talks between 


Soviet and Czechoslovak governmental dele- . 


gations held in’ Moscow October 14—15, 
during which questions resulting from the 
Moscow agreements were discussed, as well 
as conditions for the temporary stationing of 
Soviet troops on Czechoslovak soil. Partici- 
pants in talks on Soviet side were Kosygin, 
First Deputy Chairman of Council of Min- 
isters K. T. Mazurov, Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, Defense Minister Grechko, First 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov, 
and First Deputy Defense Minister and Chief 
of General Staff Marshal of the Soviet Union 
M. V. Zakharov. 


Kosygin, Gromyko, Grechko ‘eid Kuz- 
netsov fly to Prague, where, together with 
General of the Army I. G. Pavlovsky, Colonel 
General K. I. Provalov, Lieutenant General 
A. M. Matorov and other Soviet representa- 
tives, they sign the treaty on the temporary 
stationing of Soviet troops on Czechoslovak 
territory which was drawn up in accordance 
with agreements reached following talks in 
Moscow August 23—26 and October 3—4 and 
in Prague on October 16, and with Bratislava 
declaration of August 3. Speeches delivered 
by Kosygin and Černík; in his speech, Kosygin 
declares that the principal function of treaty 1s 
to guarantee the security of Czechoslovakia 


and its socialist achievements and protect . 


the interests of the entire socialist community 
from the forces of imperialism and reaction. 


~ Chairman of State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov flies to 
Ulan-Bator for talks on Soviet- ai 
economic cooperation. 


Announcement that Party Central Corpmittee 
Secretary and Politburo Member M. A. Suslov 
and Party Central Committee Secretary 
B. N. Ponomarev have met with Lebanese 
Communist Party delegation, led by Party’s 
Secretary General Shaoui, to discuss activities 
of the two parties, the Near.East situation and 
the international Communist movement. . 


17 Kosygin returns to Moscow from Prague 


(see under October 16). ' 
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18 Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies treaty on 


temporary stationing of Soviet troops on 
Czechoslovak territory. 


19 Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-248.” 


Publication of treaty on temporary stationing 
of Soviet troops on Czechoslovak territory. 
Soviet troops presently in Czechoslovakia in 
excess of those provided for under the treaty, 
as well as East German, Polish, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian troops in Czechoslovakia, will be 
withdrawn in accordance with documents 
issued after the Moscow talks of August 
23—26 and October 3—4. Withdrawal will 
commence following the mutual ratification 
of the treaty and proceed in stages over a 
period of two months. Treaty troops will 
remain under Soviet military command, and 
the cost of their upkeep will be borne by the 
USSR. , 


Announcement that agreement on auto- 
mobile communications between USSR and 
Finland has been signed in Helsinki. ; 


Announcement that protocol on Soviet- 
Ethiopian cultural exchanges during period 
1968—69 has been signed in Addis Ababa 
undez which the USSR is to provide each 
year 25 scholarships for Ethiopian students in 
Soviet higher educational institutions. 


20 Food Industry Workers’ Day. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-249.” 


Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on fulfillment of the state industrial 
plan for the first three quarters of 1968. Plan 
overfulfilled in respect of volume of realized 
production and production of most key 
items. Production was 8.2 percent above that 
for the corresponding period of 1967. Min- 
istries for building materials and gas industries 
have failed to meet their production realization 
plan, and individual ministries assignments for 
the output of key items. 


21 Gtoup of Party officials led by Deputy Chief 


Clerk of Party Central Committee V. A. Ma- 
lemin leaves for East Berlin ın response to 
invitation by East German Socialist Unity 
Party. , 

Party delegation led by Central Committee 
Member and Head of Central Committee’s 
Propaganda Department V. I. Stepakov leaves 


- for Sofia in response to invitation by Central: 


Committee of Bulgarian Communist Party to 
study propaganda work in that Party’s 
organizations. 

All-Union conference of editors of raion 
newspapers, convened by Party Central Com- 


+ 


1 


muttee’s Propaganda Department, the Board 
of the Journalists’? Union and editorial board 
of Selskaya zhizn begins in Moscow. Speech dn 
the enhancement of newspapers’ role-in the 
Communist education of workers delivered 
by Head of Newspaper Section of Party 
Central Committee’s Propaganda Department 
V. I. Vlasov. 


First International Afro-Asian Film Festival 
opens in Tashkent. 


Twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
North Korea. 


Brezhnev receives Czechoslovak Ambassador 
Vladimír Koucky at the latter’s request. 

Finnish Prime Minister Mauno Koivisto 
arrives in the USSR ın response to invitation 
by Kosygin. 

Party delegation comprising Central Com- 
mittee Candidate Member and Chief Editor of 
Izvestia L. N. Tolkunov and Central Committee 
official A. S. Chernyayev leaves for Brussels 
in response to invitation by Central Committee 
of Belgian Communist Party. 

Urban settlement of Novy Uzen on Man- 
gyshlak Peninsula given status of city. 


Italian Communist Party delegation led by 
Member of Party’s Directorate Sereni arrives 
in Moscow to study Party education. 


Declaration on the Baltic continental shelf 
signed in Moscow on behalf of the Soviet, 
East German and Polish governments. Dec- 
laration stipulates that the shelf be used 
exclusively for peaceful purposes and affirms 
the sovereign right of each Baltic state to its 
share of the shelf. 


Publication of contents of resolution of 
Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers “On Measures to Increase the 
Effectiveness of the Work of Scientific Organi- 


zations and Accelerate the Incorporation ' 


of Scientific and Technical Achievements in 
the, National Economy.” The resolution calls 
` for the establishment of research institutes at 
large industrial enterprises. ; 

Meeting of the Institutes of Slavic and 
Balkan Studies and of General History of the 
Academy of Sciences dedicated to the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Czechoslovak Republic 
begins in Moscow. Participants include 
members of Soviet-Czechoslovak Friendship 


Society and diplomats from the Czechoslovak 


24 Party Central Committee Secretary and Polit- 


buro Member M. A. Suslov and Party Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev meet 
‘with Secretary General of Portuguese Com- 
munist Party Cunhal in Moscow to discuss 
the international situation and problems of 
world Communism. 


Three-day conference of heads of science 
and technology committees and ministries of 
Comecon countries comes to an end in Mos- 
cow. Information was exchanged on trends 
in vital scientific and technological sectors, 
measures being taken to increase the effective- 
ness of scientific organizations, and the pre- 
diction and planning of scientific and techno- 
logical developments. 


Announcement of termination of three- 
week visit to USSR of delegation of prominent 
Syrian Moslems headed by Grand Muft 
Ahmed Keftar. Beside Moscow, the delegation, 
which was invited by the Spiritual Administra- 
tion for Moslems of Central Asia and Kazakh- 
stan, visited Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara, 
Dushanbe, Leninabad and Leningrad. 


Announcement that scientific and technical 
cooperation agreements with ten Italian firms 
have been extended for five years, and agree- 
ments with a further two signed for the first 
time, as a result of a visit to Italy by Deputy 
Chairman of State Committee for Science and 
Technology D. M. Gvishian1. 

Finnish Prime Minister Koivisto leaves 
Moscow for Sochi, from where he will later 
proceed to Volgograd. 

Plenary meeting of D. I. Mendeleyev All- 
Union Chemical Society dedicated to Society’s 
centenary takes place. Participants include 
Shelepin and Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary M. S. Solomentsev. Speech delivered by 
the Society’s President, Academician S. I 
Volfkovich. 


25 Unmanned space ship “Soyuz-2” launched 


into orbit around the Earth. 


Announcement that Indian military dele- 
gation led by Defense Minister Sardar Swaran 
Singh has arrived ın Moscow on official visit. 


Announcement of the termination of pre- 
luminary Soviet-Finnish governmental talks on 
cooperation in the peaceful use of atomic ener- 
gy. The Finnish delegation, led by Minister 
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27 


29 
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Gustafsson, was interested | in particular in 
problems involved in the construction of 
atomic power stations. 

Ceremonial plenary meeting of Komsomol 
Central Committee dedicated to the Komso- 
mol’s fiftieth anniversary opened in Moscow 
by First Secretary of Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee Y. M. Tyazhelnikov. Speech delivered 
by Brezhnev. 


Komsomol awarded Order of October 
Revolution on occasion of its fiftieth anni- 
versary. l 

Publication of message of greeting of 
Party Central Committee, Council of Ministers 
and All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions to D. I. Mendeleyev All-Union 
Chemical Society on the occasion of its 
centenary. 


Space ship “Soyuz-3,” piloted by Colonel G. T. 
Beregovoi, launched into orbit around the 
Earth. During first orbit, it performs rendez- 
vous with unmanned space ship “Soyuz-2” 
launched on the previous day, the approach 
to within 200 meters being effected by an 
automatic system. 


Podgorny sends congratulatory message to 
Czechoslovak President Ludvik Svoboda on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 


“Czechoslovak Republic on behalf of the 


Supreme Soviet Presidium and the Soviet 
peoples, 


Space ship “Soyuz-2” makes aerodynamically 
controlled soft landing on Soviet territory. 

Kosygin receives Japanese Transport Min- 
ister Yasuniro Nakasone to discuss Soviet- 
Japanese relations with participation on Soviet 
side of Civil Aviation Minister Y. F. Loginov 
and Foreign Ministry board member V. I. 
Likhachev. 


East German Deputy Prime Minister and 
Chairman of State Planning Commission Ger- 
hard Schurer arrives in Moscow with group 
of senior officials. 2 i 

Group of Party officials led by Deputy Head 
of Party Central Committee’s Administrative 
Organs Department V.. I. Laputin leaves 
Moscow for Sofia for exchange of experience 
with Bulgarian colleagues. 


Fiftieth anniversary of Komsomol. Order of 
the day issued by Defense Minister Grechko. 


Protocol on further operation of Soviet- 
East German intergovernmental commission 


` on economic, scientific and technical co- 


operation signed in Moscow by heads of this 
commission, Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers N. A. Tikhonov and his East 
German colleague Gerhard Schurer. In 
particular, the protocol sets forth measures 
for the development of equipment sets and 
machine systems for the building industry 
and speeding up oil and gas prospecting and 
surveying in Eastern Germany. 
Announcement that meeting of the Supreme 
Court, presided over by A. F. Gorkin and 
attended by Procurator General R. A. Ru- 


ı denko, has been held to review the execution 


by legal organs of tasks imposed on them as 
a result of the July 1966 resolutions of the 
Party Central Committee, the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and the Council of Ministers on 
measures to step up the fight against crime. 


30 Two-day conference of Defense Ministers of 


31 


the Warsaw Pact countries, also attended by 
Commander in Chief and Chief of Staf of 
Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal of the Soviet 
Union I, I. Yakubovsky and General of the 
Army S. M. Shtemenko, comes to an end in 
Moscow. 

Space ship “Soyuz-3” piloted by Colonel 
Beregovoi makes aerodynamically controlled 
landing near Karaganda after having orbited 
the Earth 64 times. 


Regular meeting of the Party Central Com- 
mittee opens in Moscow to discuss economic 
development and foreign policy. Speech 
delivered by Brezhnev “On Progress Made in 
Implementing Resolutions on Agricultural 
Matters Adopted by the Twenty-Third 
Party Congress and Plenary Meetings of the 
Party Central Committee.” 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
led by Candidaté Member of Party Central 
Committee Politburo and Member of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium P. M. Masherov leaves 
Moscow to attend celebrations of the four- 
teenth anniversary of the Algerian revolution. 


Launching, into separate orbits, of Soviet 
artificial Earth satellites “Kosmos-250” and 
“Kosmos-251.” 


Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note to 
Chinese Embassy protesting against the 
allegation by Chinese Foreign Ministry in 


notes of September 16, 1968, that between First International Afro-Asian Film Festival 
August 1967 and August 1968 Soviet military comes to an end in Tashkent. Seventy-three 
aircraft violated Chinese air space 119 times. full-length and 40 short films from 49 countries 
The only such violation, it is said in the note, were shown. 

‘was committed unintentionally by an “MI-4” 

helicopter in the vicinity of Naryn Kol on 

December 2, 1967, and was duly followed by 

an explanation and an apology. 


Party Central Committee approves reports Changes and Appointments 
by Brezhnev on the foreign-political activity 
of the Central Committee Politburo and the 19 Announcement that B. P. Miroshnichenko 
development of agriculture in accordance has been appointed Ambassador to Canada 
with resolutions of the Twenty-Third Party in place of I. F. Shpedko, who is transferred 
Congress and the Central Committee’s meet- to other work: 
ings of March and May 1968, i 


Notes on Contributors 


Garsv, ARKADY. Journalist. Worked for Prasda and Ixsestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War IL, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


STOLTR, STEFAN C. Hungaran journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a free-lance journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relations. 


Voronrrsyn, S. Born in 1926 in Yugoslavia. Graduated in 1960 from Frankfort University in 
sociology. Has published work in various journals. Now on the staff of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR in Munich. 


Mrronenxo, Y. Born 1909, Graduated from the department of law of Leningrad University in 
1930. Practiced as a barrister before the war. Researcher at the Institute for the Study of the USSR 
since 1954, 
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